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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN THE FOREIGN POLICY 


Elgiz POZDNYAKOV 


I THINK any author undertaking to write an article on the above 
subject runs a twofold risk. He may incur the scorn of the experienced 
reader, whom articles of this nature remind of the recent past with its 
stand-by themes and their authors’ premises and conclusions known in 
advance. 

On the other hand, taking a new approach to the problem may pro¬ 
voke accusations of “undermining the foundation.s” from those who, while 
paying lip-service to new approaches and trends in the spirit of pere¬ 
stroika, actually find it impossible to renounce postulates of the Stalinist 
period near and dear to them because these interpreted all the intrica¬ 
cies of the world around with disarming simplicity and artiessness, by 
means of a few elementary concepts. Veiled or open accusations of this 
kind are still quite frequent. They indicate that the old refuses to sur¬ 
render without fighting back. 

1 am prepared to take a risk, though glasnost has made risk-taking 
much easier, stripping it of the gloss of the heroic, tliereby reducing it 
to an ordinary phenomenon and bringing us somewhat closer to civili¬ 
sed relations. 

Before going any further, I must call the reader’s attention to the 
difficulties in store today for any social scientist. I see one of the grea¬ 
test of them in the amazing confusion existing in our country over many 
key concepts. We often forgot in the past the original meaning of many 
words. We somehow lost sight of many principles; many concepts were 
turned inside out, so to speak, and so was our worldview. We began to 
identify the party with the state, the state with society, internationalism 
with great-power chauvinism, the dictatorship of leaders and bureaucrats 
with that of tlic proletariat, and so forth. 

It would be unfair to blame this confusion solely on scholars and 
science generally, even though they contributed their share. Of course, 
people arc the makers of all their ideas and notions. But where an ideo¬ 
logy turns people and their mutual relations upside down, this is due to 
the historical process of life. In our country, this process was such that 
science became a distorting mirror, with the result that, rather than re¬ 
flecting a distorted life, it embellished that life to give it the “right” 
image and please those in power. 

This is why I must touch on some theoretical questions to spell out 
the complicated subject mentioned in the title. One of them is the rela¬ 
tionship between national and state interests. 


Elgiz Pozdnyfticov, D. Sc. ( Hist.), is chief researcher at the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Institute of World Economy and International Relations. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE INTERESTS 

What prompts me to begin with this relationship is that I see it as 
the source of many of our deliberate or inadvertent misinterpretations 
of concepts. The outwardly harmless and seemingly immaterial substi¬ 
tution of the concepts of national or social for the concept of what re¬ 
lates to the state, and vice ver.sa, may in reality conceal a serious dis¬ 
tinction between them, giving the impression of their complete unity or 
even identity whereas there is none. 

Take, for instance, Russia, where the state always played a tremen¬ 
dous role, there never really being any adequate counterweight to it in 
the form of society and its institutions. This resulted in the emergence 
of a way of thinking that historically bore the stamp of the state, in 
revering authority and its prestige, absolutising the state and identifying 
its interests with those of society and with national interests at all 
levels of consciousness. Absolutising the state became more marked in 
postrevolutionary years. 

The general trend towards absolutising state power due to revolu¬ 
tions was noticed by many analysts. The famous French historian and 
sociologist, Alexis Tocqueville, examining the aftermath of the French 
Revolution, wrote that as a result the French had got a stronger and 
much more absolutist government than the one overthrown by the re¬ 
volution. ' 

It is largely for this reason that we need more than anyone else to 
ascertain the real relationship between state and national principles, 
between state and society, with due regard to their unity and difference. 
This task is gaining in relevance now that our society is engaged in 
perestroika and social and civic sentiments are awakening in it. 

What is meant by the national interest is the intere.st of the whole 
nation, an interest which state power presumably leans upon and pro¬ 
ceeds from in taking a .stand on the outside world. But is it right in 
principle to consider that the foreign policy of the state expresses the 
interests of the "whole nation”? Is there any reason at all to speak of 
a common national interest, especially in a multinational state like the 
Soviet Union? 

There exists a perfectly obvious difference between state and national 
ijiteresls even in mononational stales meeting more than others modern, 
civilised, economically progressive conditions. At certain historical junc¬ 
tures, this difference may translate into a sharp contradiction between 
the two and lead to the fall of the government, civil disobedience and 
other inner political crises. 

The question of the relationship between state and national interests 
is much harder to answer in multinational state.s. If the nation is inter¬ 
nally divided on class, political, ideological, religious, professional and 
other lines even in mononational states, this is all the more so in mul¬ 
tinational states, where the situation is compounded by contradictions 
and disunity on ethnic grounds. In such states, natural dissociation is 
often made up for by a strong political authority. It is not accidental, 
therefore, that the more a society is heterogeneous ethnically, the more 
the state concerned is centralised politically. Using its authority, the 
state tries to establish common ties in society and ensure its economic 
development as a single whole. 

However, the situation may also evolve in reverse order, with the 
effort to balance the influence and interests of diverse ethnic components 
of the country lessening the political influence of the central authority 
and strengthening the principles of a civil society. But such a situation 
can only be brought about and maintained in a country whose people 
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have attained a sufficiently high degree of social maturity and have 
lasting democratic traditions. Switzerland is the most vivid example. 

A common national interest is virtually non-existent in multinational 
states unlike mononational ones. Its place is taken by a common state 
interest, which inside the country has to do with the interests of indi¬ 
vidual nationalities or with those of civil society—provided, of course, 
that the consciousness of the majority of the population has reached a 
definite level. 

Let us leave out relations between the slate and the various ethnic 
formations inhabiting it (this is beyond our theme) and look into re¬ 
lations between the state and civil society, whose awakening in our 
country is unmistakable. 

The reasons prompting me to go over in my analysis from the na¬ 
tion to civil .society and, accordingly, from the concept of the national 
to that of the social are as follows. First, the concepts of nation and 
.state are constantly considered in the political or even the scientific vo¬ 
cabulary as supposedly interchangeable, which makes it difficult to ana¬ 
lyse them accurately. Second, the interests of the nation are not expres¬ 
sed abstractly as common “national” interests, but through two very 
different groups of interests: (a) state interests and (b) social interests 
per se, that is, the interests of diverse classes and groups of society ex¬ 
pressed through definite social institutions. Third, it is civil society and 
not the nation that correlates with the state, as the foregoing indicates. 

This correlation is characterised by the dialectical unity of form and 
content, with the state repre.senting the form and civil society, the con¬ 
tent. ^ It follows that theoretically civil society (the content) has prio¬ 
rity over the .state (the form). 

Yet practice does not always correspond to theory—far from it. The 
hi.story of relations between the .state and civil .society may therefore be 
described as a continuous struggle for this priority whose success has 
varied from country to country and from period to. period. 

In the course of history, the state has generally sought to assume 
increasing responsibility for the organisation of the whole of society, 
often at the latter’s expense. Wher'e civil society is underdeveloped, the 
state may usurp its rights. By usurping them, it holds up society’s de¬ 
velopment still more. The transposition of the functions and roles of the 
slate and civil society that is an inevitable result expresses itself in the 
state performing not only its own functions but those of society, formu¬ 
lating .society’s interests and tasks for it and demanding that it submit 
unqueslioningly to decisions made by the stale. This applies in equal 
measure to home and foreign policy matters. 

There are many rea.sons for the absorption of the social element by 
the .state. Apart from socio-economic backwardness and ethnic heteroge¬ 
neity and concomitant fragmentation, this may be largely due to politi¬ 
cal causes which arise in periods of social tension, such as revolution 
or war. Marx noted that when, in such periods, the state is particularly 
aware of its strength, it strives to suppress its prerequisites—civil so¬ 
ciety and its components—and to assert itself as an entity free from it. 
But the state can achieve this “only by coming into violent contradic¬ 
tion With its own conditions of life, only by declaring the revolution to 
be permamenV'. As such a "'violent contradiction” is essentially unnatu¬ 
ral, this “political drama necessarily ends with the re-establishment of 
religion, private property, and all elements of civil .society, just as war 
ends with peace”. * 

Thus developing civil society as the basis brings its form, the state, 
into harmony with itself sooner or later. Historical experience invariably 
confirms this truth although grasping it always requires much sacrifice. 
Society advances to it by fighting for its rights and privileges, assuming 
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a more democratic character while the htate comes to be governed in¬ 
creasingly by law. In line with this process, changes occur in the corre¬ 
lation of the interests of the stale and society, with slate interests re¬ 
flecting in growing measure the interests of society as a whole and not 
those of narrow groups. 

Our own society, too, absolutises the role of the state and is inade¬ 
quately developed as a civil society. There is an inversion of the func¬ 
tions of both. Society is virtually at the initial stage of the evolution 
and formation as precisely a civil society, at the stage of forming and, 
to a degree, of re-eolablisliing its own democratic institutions indepen¬ 
dent of the state. Clarifying its relations with the slate is only just off 
to a start. 

Society’s advance in this direction was given a powerful incentive by 
the democratic perestroika launched in our country from above, which 
is typical of a country with strong stale traditions. Be that as it may, 
the state and society will undoubtedly have to travel a long and arduous 
road before relations between them reach a “golden mean” making it 
possible to respect the rights and interests of both civil society and the 
state to the maximum extent. This still has to come, and so we may 
speak mainly (if not exclusively) of slate interests with reference to 
the foreign policy activity of our stale (or parly).* Hence the words 
“the relationship between state and national interests” are a mere tauto¬ 
logy in our case. 

Going back to the title of this article we apparently have every rea¬ 
son now to put “stale” instead of “national” in it. But then this repla¬ 
cement plainly ciianges the very essence of the problem, and therefore 
the task is to look into a qualitatively different relationship, that be¬ 
tween the state and internationalist aspects of the foreign policy of our 
country. 

THE STATE VERSUS INTERNATIONALISM 

IN OUR POLITICAL vocabulary, we generally use the word “inter¬ 
nal ionalism” in such set phrases as “proletarian internationalism” and 
“socialist internationalisin’'. While differing to a degree, they are essen- 
lially close to each other. 

Inlernationalisin towards the outside world implies the international 
solidarity of the working class and Communi.sls of all countries in the 
struggle lor a common goal- the overthrow of bourgeois power—and 
then solidarity with other peoples fighting for national liberation and 
social progres^ The slogan “Workers of All Countries, Unitel" gives it 
political expression. 

Internationahsm towards the internal development of mostly multi¬ 
national states means defending the freedom and equality of all nations 
and thcii right to self-determination and fighting against chauvinism 
and nationalism. 

1 will deal with the lotiner kind of internationalism and its relation 
to state interests. 

In this context 1 would like to draw attention to a very important 
circumstance. The p /int is that the fundamental principles of internatio¬ 
nalism are, in effect, principles of social relations, that is, relations be¬ 
tween classes, social groups, parties, and so on, as the above definitions 
show very clearly. In any case, they have no direct relation to the state 
as a political formation. They become principles of state policy where 
the slate absorbs the social component and arrogates to itself the right 

* The Iwo concepts may be regarded as inletchaii{;ealile even today, for there is 
vlrllI.^I^ no d.NiMon of powers iti our society, tlie paity held a monopoly position in the 
po>cci structure unlit veiy recently, and the patty and state apparatus merge toy^ethcr. 
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to speak for the whole of society. Owing to the independence of politi¬ 
cal authority from society in general and to the distinctive intere.sts of 
the slate, which hot only differ from those of civil society but often con¬ 
tradict them, these principles inevitably undergo a metamorphosis, chan¬ 
ging beyond recognition and often becoming their opposite. Lenin derid¬ 
ed the “internationalism for export”, .saying that “ardent international¬ 
ists and Marxists” were sympathetic to every manifestation of interna¬ 
tionalism in the enemy camp, anywhere but in their own country and 
in the case of anyone but their aliies; they sympathised with democracy 
when it was infringed elsewhere but not when this happened in their 
own country; they were sympathetic to the “self-determination of na¬ 
tions” but not in the case of nations dependent on their own nation. 
In short, they did ail this when “internationalism” was “one of the 1,001 
varieties of hypocrisy”. * 

Where internationalism is made a state policy it acquires (cjc 
officio, so to speak) the characteristics of precisely “internationalism for 
export”, thereby becoming a further political and ideological means of 
pursuing great-power interests at home and abroad. This was chiefly 
what it became in the Stalinist period, when it transformed into what 
Lenin called the "international chauvinism” expressing itself in the aspi¬ 
ration to seem internationalist but to be in fact chauvinist. ® 

The process of transforming the principles of internationalism into 
state policy, of fusing the two under the aegis of the state, was not 
simple. It went on along with the usurpation of society’s rights and 
freedoms by the state, a process which developed fast from the latter 
half of the twenties onwards. The state was convinced not only of follo¬ 
wing the right course, a course benefiting the whole of society, but of 
truly expressing the interests of both society and the whole “internation- 
iial proletariat”, the whole of “progressive humanity”. Thereby it arro¬ 
gated to itself the exclusive right to distinguish between good and evil, 
between the progressive and the reactionary. 

This phenomenon may be defined as a sort of “state messianisin” 
which gradually supplanted genuine internationalism and had certain of 
its cau.ses and roots in recent and more remote history. 

Its recent causes lay in the revolutionary messianisin of the early 
post-October vears The October Revolution was begun in the belief 
that it not only might but was bound to be the signal for a world pro¬ 
letarian revolution When “wo began working for our cause we counted 
exclusively on the world revolulion,” Lenin wrote ^ “It was cle.sr to 
us,” he said later, speaking to the Third Congress of the Comintern 
(1921), “that without the support of the international woild revolution 
[in Russia—/T the victoiy of the proletarian revolution svas impos¬ 
sible ” ^ 

By adopting the concept of the world revolulion, writes the Soviet 
historian Vladlen Sirotkin, we wanted to split the world into the prole¬ 
tarians and the bourgeois, and the Decree on Peace was directed not 
so much to governments as to peoples, over the heads of their {..overn- 
ments. ® 

By the way, the practice of appealing to peoples over the heads of 
their governments was traditional m our country until recently. IL was 
justified during a universal upsurge in revolutionarv sentiment but is 
unacceptable in a different context and runs counter to civilised inter¬ 
national relations based on the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

The idea of proletarian internationalism and the slogan “Workers of 
All Countries, linitel” in those years of worldwide revolutionary fer¬ 
ment truly had a concrete revolutionary content and seemed attainable 
in the short term even to the most sober-minded. Revolutionary ideology 
and revolutionary practice were still marching hand in hand without 
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dissociating from or contradicting each other. In addition, the slogan 
of proletarian internationalism was still separated from the stale since 
there vtas no state as such at the time; indeed, the whole concept of the 
world revolution was based to a considerable extent on the idea of abo¬ 
lishing the stale and its institutions. 

Lcit revolutionary slogans and the ideas of proletarian internationa- 
li-sin expressed as directlv as by, say, the effort to use the Red Army for 
liljL'raling working people clashed increasingly with reality. By 1921, the 
situation at home and abroad had changed drastically. It was clear that 
the hope for a world revolution had failed to materialise and that the 
young Soviet Republic would have to build socialism unaided and, in(»re- 
o\er, encircled by hostile forces. It became necessary to build up Soviet 
statehood and to establish and improve relations wi{h the outside world. 

The requirements of the day, whiih increasingly contradicted the ori¬ 
ginal ideological guidelines, failed nonetheless to result in renouncing 
the idea of a world revolution, which continued to coexist, strange as 
it might seem, with the task of establishing normal state-lo-state rela¬ 
tions with the capitalist world. This coexistence generated the ania/ing 
phenomenon of a dual Soviet foreign policy, which concerned itself with 
practical foreign policy tasks of the state, on the one hand, and with 
class-party ideological concepts, including the principles of proletarian 
internationalism, on the other. * 

In the second half of the twenties, this dualism was also a reflection 
of the struggle between supporters of the concept of the world revolu¬ 
tion, without which Russia could not build socialism as they saw it, and 
those who counted on building socialism in one countr> encircled by 
capitalist countries. The struggle was won in the late twenties by the 
latter group. The line that prevailed was Stalin's policy of building a 
strong centralised stale equal to holding its (»wn against an “externar' 
or “internal” threat. This seemed logical in tlu»se circumstances Yet 
Stalin and hi.s followers, taking advantage of the centnries-long tradition 
of Russian command administration, the people’s reverence fur official 
authority, thcii being used to arbitrary rule and oppression, the absence 
of democratic traditions and institutions, and the underdeveloped condi¬ 
tion of civil .society, succeeded in imposing without an> particular dif- 
licnlty their concept of building socialism, with absolute stale power and 
the indisjmtable prestige of the leader as the [irincipal, in fact the only 
instrument. 

.-Mler concentrating alt power in the country in their hand-' as the 
result of an uncompromising fight against their political and Ideologi¬ 
cal opporieiits, Stalin and the slate machine created by him usurped the 
right to act a-> the sole e.vponenl of not only state wisdom but social 
reason and morality, thereby opposing Iheiiiselves to the people. But siicti 
a .stale can remain in power onlv bv u.sing force, according to Marx; its 
invariable loundations were unscrupnlousness, innnoralit> and a grossly 
uiilitarian view on the state *' Our society knows by experience how^ very 
correct Mai .\ w'as. 

In the process of usurping power and the rights of society, program¬ 
me slogans and ideas such as that of the world proletarian revolution 
and proletarian internationalism acquired a new content. Having become 
part of .stale ideology diid having assumed the character of official prin¬ 
ciples of the state, they began to serve as a means tif sanctifying the 
rigid state structures in the making, which ultimately found expression 
ill the “imperial foundations of Stalinist statehood” and a home and 
foreign policy corresponding to them, 

Iliih dtiili.sm w.-ib lypical of our foreign policy in one form or another miiil re 
11 ' V It lound pai'ticularly .utriking »*xpressiori in Khruslichev*i> well-known sl,ttement; 
‘ 1 ' 'll bury yoi. ” 
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As a consequence, the revolutionary messianism of the early post-Oc- 
tober years transformed into Stalinist state messianism (with prole¬ 
tarian internationalism becoming great-power internationalism); the 
latter was akin in substance if not in form, to the messianism of Rus¬ 
sia’s autocrats, who skilfully used in their imperial interests the inter¬ 
nationalism sentiments of Russian people and their readiness to sacrifice 
their lives "for their friends”. 

The “messianism” of Stalinist great-power foreign policy was an 
amazing and indivisible combination of two types of messianism: revo¬ 
lutionary (at least as to phraseology) and great-power. The revolutiona¬ 
ry ideas of internationalism often provided an ideological rationale or 
merely a cover for state intere.sts pure and simple. 

Ju.sl as revolutionary messianism became great-power messianism, 
so the sincere dualism of the twenties degenerated into the hypocritical 
dualism of the period of Stalinist foreign policy, assuming its own, oc¬ 
casionally ugly forms in subsequent years, above all in the period of 
stagnation, when the lofty idea of internationalism found expression in 
what the West calls the “Brezhnev Doctrine” and, in particular, in the 
Afghan action. One may insist on describing the latter as an act of in¬ 
ternationalist aid but it will remain what it really is, namely, a foreign 
policy action by the state that was, moreover, ill-advised and unfortu¬ 
nate in every respect, as has repeatedly been said and written in our 
country. 

A very dangerous aspect of messianism as a phenomenon is that 
where the world rejects it its exponents enter into confrontation with the 
world. It was messiani.sm that gave rise to the leftist slogan; "Who is 
not with us is against us.” Its realisation at home took an appalling toll 
in lives and suffering. Besides, having become a principle of our foreign 
policy under Stalin, it greatly damaged our relations with the outside 
world, lending them a confrontational character for a long time to come. 

1 agree in principle with the opinion that nowadays demagogy in the 
spirit of the "world revolution" (as well as of the policy of “proletarian 
internationalism”, 1 would add) is a mere ideological disguise used by 
the caste of bureaucrats trying to cover up by means of revolutionary 
talks their selfish interests as a nomenclature mi.susing a great idea. 

1 would not say, however, that the idea of internationalism was a 
mere ideological di.sguise serving in all instances to cover up someone’s 
.selfish interests. To say .so would be simplistic. The trouble is that many 
sincerely believed (and still believe) in the internationalist e.ssence of 
many of our state actions. This belief played an appreciable role in shap¬ 
ing a special, unparalleled diplomacy comparable to a queer combina¬ 
tion of good intentions with narrowly pragmatic interests^ It bred innu¬ 
merable illusory projects, plainly unacceptable proposals meant for “pro¬ 
gressive humanity” and suited least of all for the actual solution of 
complicated foreign political problems. It gave rise to a strange pheno¬ 
menon where we overstated our diplomatic achievements. 

The discrepancy between foreign policy imperatives arising from real 
and constantly changing relations in the world and ideological imperati¬ 
ves left practically intact since the twenties and thirties and no longer 
corresponding to either present-day international relations or the role 
of our slate, has begun at long last to change in favour of recognising 
the priority of reality. What is more, we have only been witnessing this 
over the pa.st two or three years as a result of formulating and imple¬ 
menting the principles of new political thinking. 

We are coming- not without difficulty and on the basis of our ow’ii 
bitter experience- to realise that we can no longer live in a state of 
ambiguity, of dualism, to appreciate that ancient exhortation: “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and unto God* the things that 
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arc God’s”, or, with reference to our own problem, “Give the state what 
is the state’s and ter society what is society’s.” 

A state gaining the upper hand in this equation turns the common 
interest into a universal one by suppressing the interest of the social 
and the private. Thereby the monism of the state interest overpowers the 
pluralism of the interests of civil society. And where it is backed, further¬ 
more, by a common religion (or ideology) binding on alt citizens, the 
state takes a theocratic form (as an alliance between the state and reli¬ 
gion or an alliance with ideology). * 

By combining in one person the strength of the state machine with 
the power and prestige of the only religion (ideology) allowed in society, 
this kind of authority rises above society, the individual, law, society’s 
intellectual and cultural life, trying to achieve uniformity of thinking. 

However, the state and ideology (religion) have different founda¬ 
tions; the former is based on the principles of law while the foundations 
of the latter are moral or ideological. They are basically independent of 
each other although history has recorded numerous instances of their 
merging into tiieocratic formations. But in a theocratic state a doctrine 
becomes binding on both believers and the rest of the population. This 
is why a theocracy can survive only by destroying freedom of conscience 
and convictions, that is, man’s moral nature itself. Thereby it undermines 
the independence of the state itself, which is compelled to submit to 
ideology even in its own legal sphere and to invade man’s inner world, 
which does not belong to it. 

Yet, as soon as society recognises freedom of conscience and allows 
for the existence of different convictions and a pluralism of opinion, the 
state necessarily separates itself from religion (ideology). 

As I have noted earlier, we often confu.se the concepts of the state 
and society, with the result that the separation of ideology from the state 
is regarded as its separation from society. But it is the other way round. 
Every ideology is itself a product of the evolution of social relations and 
may therefore be said to belong to society. It is alienated from society 
only when the state monopolises it or returns it to society in the form 
of a “religion” binding on all. 

The real development of civil society and the individual as well as of 
the state itself begins where and when various spheres of the mind are 
freed from theocratic bonds, with social evolution assuming a secular 
trend. One of the mo.st important task.s, that of creating a rule-of-law 
stale in our country, is inseparable from a certain “secularisation" of 
it. ** A rule-of-law state is secular even by definition, and therefore the 


• It has repeatedly been noted in our country that dogmatists and doctrinaires irans- 
torincd Marxism into a kind of religion. Philosophers and sociologists have yet to in¬ 
vestigate this phenomenon. It reminds me of the fact that early in this century our “fiod- 
soekers”, including Lunacharsky, .saw Marxism as a “new religion”. But where there is a 
religion there are aiso priests. Nor is it accidental that E^ngels is said to have used the 
expression "priests of the Marxist pari.sh” (Mehring). He witnessed cases of transforming 
.Marxi.sm into something of a new religion, mainly in countries where the forces of com¬ 
munication had not yet become universal and were limited by local conditions burdened 
with superstition. 

*• I would define this "secularisation” as a twofold process that has already begun, 
strictly speaking. A. A. ' ebedev writes in "The Last Religion” {Voprosy fitosofii. No. I. 
1989, p. 54) that new political thinking with its orientation towards democratising public 
life will simply be out of the question unless we recognise the need to “stop making a 
fcli.ih of any ideas or people and return the party to a consistent atheism ruling out all 
ideological and po’ilical myth- and legend-making, that is, an atheism ensuring that con¬ 
victions never brreome beliefs, that singleness of purpose is not inherently teleological nor 
tends to become fanatical and that loyalty to principle docs not gravitate towards intole- 
rsnee”. This is one aspect of the process. The other is steadfast application of the principle 
approved by the I9lh All-Union Party Conference and calling for the division of funclions 
between the pariy and the state, which should re.siili in law and legal acts becoming the 
chief regulator of life in the country. 
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principle of deideologising state-to-$tate relations proclaimed by us 
should also extend to inner political relations, to the life of the state and 
of society as a whole. The two are inseparable and so are home and 
foreign policy. 

As for the concept of internationalism, when it is freed from the 
shackles of the sate, it will take a fitting place in the system of rela¬ 
tions and values prevailing in civil society, of the democratic institutions 
and agencies created by it freely and on its own initiative and capable 
of establishing independently and of their own accord various interna¬ 
tionalist contacts and ties with ideologically kindred social groups, par¬ 
ties and institutions, both at home and abroad. 

Following this path, wc can probably expect to recover gradually 
from the “infantile disorder” of “left-wing communism” in both our con¬ 
sciousness and our behaviour and to stop identifying the state with 
society, class interests with the interests of the state, internationalist 
with state interests, and so on. 

INTERNATIONALISM AND CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

1 WOULD CALL the present time a period of great reappraisal. We 
are revising and rethinking many concepts and notions that until recently 
seemed unshakable; the state, the class struggle, internationalism, so¬ 
vereignty, peaceful coexistence, and much el.se. 

This very fact is evidence that we have entered a stage of transition 
in the evolution of humanity in general and our society in particular, for 
such stages have always been accompanied by a revision of ideological 
values and the established system of views and slogans, and by work to 
bring them into line with changed realities. 

Rapid scientific and technological progress, the internationalisation 
of production, growing intcgrational processes, the revolution in commu¬ 
nications and transport, the development of weapons of mass destruction 
and, as a consequence, an unprecedented increase in global interdepen¬ 
dence have all begun lo erode our earlier concepts of the world and 
ourselves. 

The “iron curtains” and olher barriers dividing peoples and slates 
are disappearing. The flow of information has grown, and it is now 
easier for ideas to cross frontiers, changing people's consciousness, free¬ 
ing them from restrictions impo.sed by local conditions and drawing them 
into the rnainslream of universal history. The world, once .seen as black 
and while, is regaining under our very eyes its colourful variety as a 
conglomerate of social institutions, opinions, views, relations. 

We can see something common to all making its way through this 
multifaceled planetary pluralism. It is the realisation that lodav’s world 
is a single whole, that all the partitions existing in it are conventional 
and ultimately artificial, that not a single principle, doctrine or idea, 
however exalted in itself, can be above the idea of pre.serving peace and 
humanity and that, furthermore, any ideas or principles at variance with 
the latter are dangerous atid immoral. 

While the world is still rent by deep-rooted contradictions and burden¬ 
ed with a great lack of mutual understanding, too much fear, hostility 
and distrust, it is manifestly changing for the betlcr. The fact that huma- 
nily has come close lo the brink of both nuclear and ecological disaster 
forces people to discard rigid dogmas and patterns and look at the world 
through eyes free of long-.standing prejudices and fal.'^c stereotypes. 

Ideological rethinking expresses it.self primarily if! the fmmation of 
what is now widely known as new political thinking. The reader will 
recall its main postulates: recogmising the priority of universal interests 
over narrow stale interests; desisting from regarding peaceful coexistence 
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as a special form of the ^ass struggle and hence renouncing the earlier 
notion of state-to-state relations as a sphere of this struggle; recognising 
the need to deideologise foreign policy and relations between states; 
recognising freedom of choice as a key component of new political think¬ 
ing, The principle of free choice is absolute, as Soviet F'oreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze said in his address to the 43rd session of the UN 
General Assembly, meaning that it admits of no exception at all whate¬ 
ver tile orientation of any country may be. ** 

It is obvious enough that the principles of new political thinking 
virtually negate the earlier “internationalism” formulated in terms of 
state interests and assert a different kind of internationalism, one in 
keeping with present-day conditions in the world and inseparable from 
unqualified recognition of the right of every people to make their own 
choice, from respect for the interests and rights of states and for stan¬ 
dards of international law. This lends tlicm truly revolutionary signifi¬ 
cance, primarily for ourselves. 

Let us hope internationalism based on narrow class, party, group or 
state interests gi’ es way to a new internationalism based on the priority 
of universal interests and values and making it possible to speak of the 
formation of a “universal Inlernational”. that is, of the emergence of a 
single human community on earth. 

This process is proceeding along two lines, 1 think; the line of social 
relations and that of relations between .states. Indeed, international in- 
tercour.se today is increasingly characterised by the features of what we 
may describe with sufficient reason a.s a world civil community taking 
shape not only irrespective of states and their policies but often against 
them. This trend is apparently based on two interconnected processes: 
the process of growing democratisation of civil societies inside various 
stales and the process of increasing global interdependence of peoples 
and their realisation of the danger of nuclear and ecological disa.ster. 

This is one aspect of the process going on in the world in favour of 
its closer unity and democratisation. There is another aspect that is 
equally if not more important. It has to do with objective world processes 
in the area of economic ties and state-to-state relations. The growing po¬ 
litical, economic and rnilitary-sirategic interdependence of countries is 
now generating common interests which in turn are paving the way for 
political accords and closer relations between states. Also, the growth 
of integrational processes in various countries of the world on the basis 
of the irerid towards internalionali'.ing production is leading to the for¬ 
mation of new types of interrelationship between slates. Within the fra¬ 
mework of integrational alliance, war as an instrument of policy is in 
effect being eliminated. This is exemplified by the Integrational alliances 
already there. 1 l)elieve we have reason to regard these alliances as the 
rudiments or even the prototype of the common world civilisation to 
come, or the future universal international if you wilt, atl the more so 
since there are now signs, if not very obvious ones, of a trend towards a 
gradual drawing togetlier of integrational alliances themselves, towards 
breaking down the liarriors tietween them. 

The idea of integration as a real basis for the unity of peoples, for 
closer relations between them, and as the main route leading to peace 
is spreading to wider and wider sections of world opinion. Teilhard de 
Chardin, the French philosopfier and theologian, an outstanding huma¬ 
nist of his day, pointed out that our dreams of improving human society 
could not ceme true unless we allowed a convergence of the world. 

ITiily subscribing to this idea, I wish to explain that convergence in 
this case does not imply the sinipli.'=tic and vulgar idecdogical conception 
affirming lliat socialism is bound to transform into capitalism but the 
objeclive process of diver.se social entities adapting to each other by in- 
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teracting in identical external conditions of existence and by devising 
common forms of contact and cooperation. It seems to me that all plans* 
for the formation of a common global civilisation will be meaningless 
until such a convergence leading to the mutual enrichment of diverse 
systems comes about. 

This is neither a simple nor a rapid process, A necessary component 
of it is democratisation within societies and in international relations. 
And this demands radical changes in political thinking and internationai 
relations; renunciation of the principle of looking at it from the stand¬ 
point of the class struggle; renunciation of the confrontational ideology, of 
attem|)ts to impose anyone’s values or way of thinking and life on the 
world. Lastly, it is essential to get rid of old, discredited ideological 
stereotypes justifying the opposition of some peoples or slates to others 
and at the same time to work out a system of views opening the road to 
a general democratisation and humanisation of international relations, 
to their transformation into civilised relations centring on man and his 
welfare and prosperity and not on narrow state interests resting on the 
state’s misconceived prestige in the world, a prestige whose maintenance 
has always necessitated assigning man the role of cannon fodder. 

If 1 were using the standards of earlier years I could conclude my 
article on this slogan-like note of optimism. But I do not want the above 
list of imperatives to be dismissed as wishful thinking; I would like it 
to be heeded by those whom they are meant for, primarily by ourselves. 
I'or much too long, we proceeded in assessing the outside world from a 
kind of “presumption of infallibility’’, feeling certain that it was for 
others to mend their ways and not for us. We must now admit at last 
that implementing any plans for the creation of a better world is up to 
us in very large measure or event depends on us to a decisive extent. 
Will we be able to take the lead by overcoming our own behavioural ste¬ 
reotypes inculcated by centuries of our authoritarian history? Can we 
break the spell of confrontational thinking and the resultant view on 
the outside world as an environment permanently hostile to us? 

’ See Alexis Tocqueville. The Old Order and the Revolution, Petrograd, 1918, p. 6 
(ill RiiSi<i<iii). 

“ See Karl Marx and Frederick F.ngels, Collecled Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, Pro¬ 
gress Publishers, 1976, pp. 30-31. 153-I.‘j5; idem. Selecled Works, Vol. Three, Moscow, 
Process Publishers, 197.3. pp. 369—370. 

* Karl Marx and I'rederick IZngels, Collecled Works, Vol. 3, p. 156. 

* V. 1. I.enin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, 1964. p. 107. 

Sec Y. I. Lenin. Collecled Works, V'oi. 21, 1964. p. 395. 

* V. I. I.enin, Coilected Works, Vol. 31, 1966, p. 397. 

’ V. I Lf.nii. Colleiled Works, Vol. 32, 1965, p. 480. 

* See .Sirolkiii. W KevuiuUon in Consciousness", Vek XX i mir. No. 7, 1988, 
pp. 17 18. 

® .See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol, 1, 1976. p. 120. 

See V. Israelyan, “Peace Cannot Be Signed Only from Above”, Literaliirnayc 
go.?e/a. June 15, 1988. 

" Pravda, Sept. 28, 1988. 

'* Ibid. 
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THE EUROPEAN PROCESS IN PROGRESS 

THE EUROPEAN PROCESS of ensuring greater security and pro¬ 
moting cooperation has been a current topic of discussion. I should 
like to note in this connection that this process can and should be 
viewed above all as part and parcel of the general development of the 
world, of mankind. If Europe is our home, then the world is our com¬ 
mon town. This town is now in a state of rapid change, and the change 
is of global significance, having a larger-than-ever cfTect on the destiny 
of mankind. 

The changes going on in the world today may be assessed from 
different standpoints; from the standpoint of political realities, from the 
standpoint of the planet’s environmental state and its future, from the 
standpoint of difficult social problems burdening many nations, from 
the standpoint of progress in science, culture and arts, and so on. But 
problem number one, which unites us in our common world, is that of 
peace on earth now and in the future. There was a lime when the fate 
of peace was being made largely dependent on military confrontation. 
Luckily for mankind, that game was never played. 

Owing lo the Soviet Union in the first place and to new political 
thinking, which is justly associated in the world with the name of 
Mikhail Gorbachev and hi.s actions, mankind is entering a new epoch. 
The foreign-policy programme of the Soviet Communist Party is among 
the main factors that have made it possible for the ark of old man 
Noah to enier the waters of a realistic and effective policy in the inlc- 
rc.sts of all nations. 

All this has helped us to clearly realise that this world must not 
only be saved, bul also that it should be changed. Only a few years 
back the main striving was to survive, whereas now the comtnon 
awareness of the need to transform the world is gelling increasingly 
recognised. My recent contacts with leaders in the East and the West 
convince me ever more that this is becoming the chief motive in the 
political thinking of the worhl and is becoming predominant in inter¬ 
national relations. 

The evolution of inlcrnalional affairs in recent years lias shown 
that positive solutions lo exceptionally hard problems can he found 
through political dialogue and reasonable compromise, provided mutual 
understanding has been reached. 

At presetii entirely new conditions are emerging in a number of 
imjioitant areas for making efforts lo save the world and guarantee 
general security for mankind. 1 am referring to the results of the dyna¬ 
mic Sovicl-Ainct ican dialogue on the summit level. I mean also the 










opportunities offered by the 50<per cent cut in strategic offensive arms. 
And 1 mean practical measures to destroy chemical weapons and to 
completely ban nuclear tests, the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan, the ideas and initiatives concerning a stage-by-‘slage liqui¬ 
dation of nuclear arms, etc. 

Here the breakthrough already made in some directions, and the 
new elements in the very approach to the vital problems confronting 
mankind and the philosophy of solving them are of great political and 
practical significance. 

I was among those who directly participated in the international 
events after World War II. Now I see clearly that at that time the 
situation caused by the emergence of new types of weapons and the 
balance of forces in the world arena was not properly assessed. No 
due account was taken of the prospects for world development and 
therefore no correct strategy was elaborated for making use of the 
opportunities offered by socialism. Scientists, Einstein and Russel 
among them, warned us that there can be no winner in a nuclear war. 
But we politicians did not heed their warning then. 

The socialist countries, too, contributed to the cold war. Our doct¬ 
rine, as is known, was; if we are attacked, that will be the end of 
capitalism. 

Our countries, above all the Soviet Party and government leader¬ 
ship, have done well to loss that doctrine into the scrapheap of history, 
to proclaim a new philosphy and lake new approaches. 

The world is changing right before our eyes. How to change and 
improve our common world and provide conditions for mutual under¬ 
standing and cooperation, for a new type of economic, technological, ’ 
scientific, cultural and other interaction—is main question of concern 
to all: politicians and scientists, believers and atheists, men, women 
and young people. 

To me this is a sign of a new civilisation, of the world's chanmng 
to a qualitatively new state. This is a touchstone which may also Wlp 
reveal the features, directions, goals, and gains of the general European 
process in the area of security and cooperation. 

If I may put it philo.sophically, the dialectics of the universal, speci¬ 
fic and unique is at work here. This dialectics has never been so clearly 
manifest before for the simple reason that the world has never been so 
inlerrclated and interdependent. 

The future of the European security and cooperation process depends 
primarily on the strict observance of the principles proclaimed in the 
1975 Helsinki Final Act. I signed that act, too. on behalf of Bulgaria. 
Our consent was an indispensable element for the consensus by which 
the final documents of the meetings in Madrid and Vienna were adop¬ 
ted. Therefore it is very important to Bulgaria that the rules registered 
in the above-mentioned document.s, which are useful for peace and co¬ 
operation, be observed in future as well. 

The process which we call European today, has gone through many 
trials, but in it we see a guideline into the future. Helsinki heralded 
the coming of detente and the emergence of a European home. I believe 
that the greatest gain of the European nations is that, for all the diffi¬ 
culties, they have managed to preserve the noble ideas of Helsinki in 
order to develop them in the new historical conditions of the world 
into an integral concept of peace, cooperation and mutual respect. 

The idea of a common European home. I think, is a culmination of 
the all-European dialogue; I mean Europe as a military-political, econo¬ 
mic, cultural and other reality. As a continuation of the Helsinki pro¬ 
cess, a common European home suggests the turning of relations bet¬ 
ween the Warsaw Treaty and NATO from a source of tensions into a 




factor of European stability, and this includes the development of rela¬ 
tions between the CMEA and the EEC, regional multilateral and bila¬ 
teral cooperation, etc. 

We also sec the future of Europe in the context of general European 
understandings, based on equality, mutual respect, respect for terri¬ 
torial integrity, and broad cooperation in the political, economic and 
humanitarian areas. 

So, development will depend on a set of elements of cooperation in 
the area of security, in economy, and in the humanitarian sphere. It is 
unrealistic to expect great progress, with priority given only to one of 
these spheres, while the others are underestimated or deliberately 
limited. 

In my view, a major achievement of the all-European process is 
the decision, taken in Vienna, to start talks—unprecedented in scope 
and content—between the countries of the Warsaw Treaty and NATO 
on a reduction of conventional weapons from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. It is only logical to expect that, as conditions are growing ripe 
lor saying "farewell to arms”, economic ties and interaction will rapidly 
expand. Unfortunately, this is only a supposition, because in Vienna, too, 
the required stronger impetus to economic East-West cooperation could 
noi be given, and the barriers erected in the cold war years in the way 
oi mutually benclicial trade and exchange of new technologies and 
know-how are still there. 

It is not entirely clear what the future of Europe will be after the 
formation of the so-called common internal marked in Western Europe 
in 1992. So far, some countries are content with mere promises that the 
future market will not become a “European economic citadel” 
against the economies of other countries, primarily against the 

socialist states. 

Observance of human rights and liberties was proclaimed a prin¬ 
ciple of international relations for the first time in the Helsinki Final 
Act. Today, thanks to the Final Document signed in Vienna, an 

international “human dimension” in the European process is emerging. 
This new' dimension places new demands on all the signatories. 

In Vienna, an integral set of civil, political, economic, social, cul¬ 
tural, and other rights was agreed upon, and it exceeds the amount 

of rights proclaimed in the relevant legislative acts of all the states 

that have signed the Vienna document. This means that all the states 
should bring their present legislation into line with the provisions of 
the Vienna document. 

Unfortunately, there is every reason to think that some decided to 
read the Vienna document as the Devil would read the Gospel. 

Some We.'-iern circles are trying to direct the entire strength of this 
document against the socialist countries and so make it a kind of an 
indictment oi socialism. 

I shall cite two examples. Recently the FRG Ministry of the Inte¬ 
rior outlawed the neo-fascist National Assembly. (As far as I know, the 
Western centres did not protest against that.) But when we arrested 
the leaders of an unlawful group lieaded by a former activist of fascist 
organisations in our country, an organised and well-coordinated, poli¬ 
tical campaign was launched against Bulgaria, which was accu.sed of 
violating human rights. Is that normal? Another example. Some Wes¬ 
tern centres e.agerly exploit the question of an alleged Turkish ethnic 
minority in Bulgaria, though the protocol of the Vienna meeting inclu¬ 
des our statement that there is no such minority in Bulgaria. This is 
direct interference in our domestic affairs, while our national awareness, 
history, and the ethnic aspirations of our population arc passed over in 
silence. Is that normal? 
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But let us go back to the future of the European process. We are 
aware of the inevitable difficulties through which we shall have to go 
into the future based on harmonious relations, mutual trust, the absence 
of a military threat, a broad and unhindered exchange of material and 
cultural values, and direct free contacts among citizens of various 
countries. These difficulties may be caused by different approaches to 
the Vienna document, different interpretations of some of its provisions, 
or by the striving for political, economic or military benefits through 
different attitudes to all the principles agreed upon in Helsinki and 
confirmed in Vienna. I don’t believe that these difficulties, just like the 
tendency to divide the socialist countries into “advanced” and “back¬ 
ward”, will substantially hinder the advancement to the goal which is 
dear to all European nations—reliable security and the broadest coope¬ 
ration in Europe. 

THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS 

THE SITUATION In the Balkans should also be seen in the context 
of the idea of the integral and indivisible modern world in which new 
hi.storical content is taking shape. Moreover, the dialectics of the gene¬ 
ral, specific and unique is felt most keenly in the Balkans. Because in 
geographic terms and from the point of view of political, economic and 
other structures, it is a specific region with European and worldwide 
standards. 

The word “Balkanisation” has gained wide currency in diplomatic 
parlance, meaning discord, disunity and military, ethnic, religious, and' 
other confrontation. I call it a “Balkan syndrome”. 

What I mean is that the entire history of the Balkans is a history 
of converging movements. Our contradictions are in many ways “re¬ 
lated” contradictions. In other words, we have always been one cul¬ 
tural and historical entity. Some people say Balkan languages have 
common elements and the Balkan people have common features of 

character. I think this is a good basis for joint efforts in the conditions 

of new political thinking. I believe that all .sensible politicians in the 
Balkans admit that a good deal has been done here in this respect 
even before Helsinki and after. 

In recent years,' especially after the Belgrade meeting of the foreign 
ministers of all the six Balkan countries, held in February 1988, the 
political relations in the Balkans have been assuming a new, modern 

image, the image of the future, I should say. Common interests of 

security, understanding and cooperation are beginning to prevail over 
the intercsis of individual states. 

This is the main feature of the new political status quo in the Bal¬ 
kans. It has been confirmed by several meetings in Belgrade, Sofia, 
Ankara, and recently in Tirana, at which problems that are of interest 
to many countries were discussed in a spirit of goodwill, and the meet¬ 
ings were definitely a success. 

The second feature is that all the countries in the region are taking 
part in the mullilatcral process in the Balkans. It is significant that 
Albania has joined the process as well, which is having a most positive 
elTect on the entire situation on the Peninsula. 

A realistic approach, naturally, does not mean w^e can ignore the 
remaining differences and contradictions. But despite all this, the 
initiatives concerning Balkan cooperation arc winning ever wider sup¬ 
port. Conditions are being provided for qualitative changes in the 
integral Balkan panorama. And opportunities for lowering the level of 
confrontation and making the Balkans a zone free from nuclear and 
chemical weapons are being explored. The Bulgarian ideas of the en- 
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vironmental protection of the Balkan countries have won wide public 
backing. So, broad vistas are opening up for the promotion of econo¬ 
mic cooperation among the Balkan states. Practical measures are be¬ 
ing taken to coordinate their actions in trade, in the transfer of techno¬ 
logies, in transport, power engineering, farming, public health, tourism, 
and so on. Cultural and information exchange and cooperation in the 
humanitarian area are growing ever more significant. 

it is only natural that Bulgaria gives priority to.the Balkans in its 
foreign relations. It has been constantly promoting, on a bilateral and 
multilateral basis, relations of understanding and mutually beneficial 
cooperation. Wc readily support any idea aimed at furthering positive 
tendencies in improving the situation in the Balkans. Our country is 
most interested in drasticaily improving the relations on the Balkan 
Peninsula, making them a sound and constructive element of stability 
in the whole of Europe. We are not abstract champions of European 
security and cooperation. We seek to achieve this primarily by suggest¬ 
ing constructive proposals and constructive .solutions to problems in the 
geographic area around us. 

In view of what I have just said, I am optimistic about the proces¬ 
ses taking place in the Balkans. In our opinion, Balkan cooperation is 
becoming a long-term process. It may be concluded that the Balkan Pe¬ 
ninsula may turn from a region with a common hi.storical fate into a 
new type of a political community. 1 mean our possibilities to make 
use of all the positive achievements of each country, and our possibili¬ 
ties to use what is important for the region, what has been created as 
a material and cultural gain of the two social and political systems for 
the benefit of all Balkan nations. And 1 mean our possibilities together 
to use the common human values of modern civilisation. 

The Balkan nations are known to have bright, beautiful and comfor¬ 
table architecture. It would be only natural that the common European 
home should have elements of this architecture, its warmth and reliability. 

THE MAIN POLITICAL INITIATIVES OF BULGARIA 

THE NEW INITIA1IVES of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria as 
concepts and political actions are determined, so to speak, by our 
place under the sun. We are a socialist state, we live in the Balkans, 
and our population is stnall. 

Wc are, in the first place, participants in the process of restructur¬ 
ing which is now under way in the socialist countries and has an in¬ 
creasing influence on the world today. To us the renovation of socia- 
li.sm in Bulgaria is a contribution to the general renovation of the 
modern world, because the better developed the internal economic, poli¬ 
tical and other resiources of a society are, the more positive is its 
influence on international affairs. 

The large-jicale economic restructuring going on in Bulgaria and, 
in particular, the organisation of the economy into firms, is our concrete 
“offer” to ail countries, including industrialised capitalist states, as 
•■egards broad and mutually beneficial cooperation. Bulgaria’s openness 
to the world, not”dthslanding the social and political conditions in 
some countries, is an expression of our new political thinking in the 
economic sphere as well. And, as we all known, economy and politics 
arc interdependent. 

The restructuring processes in the .socialist countries and new trends 
In interstate relations, which have been reflected in the Vienna accords, 
give us reason to look in a new way at the whole set of questions asso¬ 
ciated with security. Our wish, as is known, is to shift the main stress 
in ensuring national security from military to political factors. 
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For the first time Bulgaria will become an equal participant in disar¬ 
mament talks, and we are going to contribute to finding a solution 
which will be of common interest and simultaneously meet the security 
interests of each stale taking part in the talks. At the parallel talks 
among 35 countries we shall work to extend confidence-building measu¬ 
res. Right after the Vienna meeting, the State Council and the Council 
of Ministers of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria passed a decision to- 
cut this year’s military budget by 12 per cent and to reduce the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the armed forces by 10,000 troops. The number of tanks, 
artillery guns and naval ships will also be reduced. 

A number of .socialist countries have also announced reductions. Our 
decision was taken following serious debate. As is known, the balance 
of forces in conventional arms in the Balkans and on the soutliern flank 
as a whole is part of the general balance and has its own specifics, as 
compared with what Central Europe has. We have thoroughly assessed 
all the factors and have arrived at the conclusion that the main thing 
now is to consistently demonstrate goodwill and pursue the policy adop¬ 
ted by the Warsaw Treaty of bringing the armed forces in keeping with 
the defensive military doctrine. 

Several laws and other normative acts extending the political, eco¬ 
nomic, social and other rights of citizens have already been adopted" 
In our country. Now we are going to see what changes should be made 
in our legislation as outlined in the Vienna document. These measures 
arc fully consonant with the integral tendency of Bulgaria’s economic, 
political, and cultural openness to the world, and they cannot be regar; 
ded as something imposed from outside. 

For Bulgaria, one of the main results of the Vienna Meeting is the 
decision to convene an environmental forum In Sofia. This meets with 
our strong desire to contribute to productive coexistence and is in 
keeping with our main values. The environment belongs to everyone 
and therefore it should be preserved and restored through joint efforts, 
with mutual unerstanding and mutual aid. We cannot be indifferent to 
what we shall leave lo Ihe coming generations. We cannot, figuratively 
speaking, cat the seeds set aside for future harvests. 

We are satisfied to know that the environmental problem is being 
given priority in the all-European process and, as the hosts of the 
meeting, we will do everything to make it.a success. 

BULGARIAN-SOVIET RELATIONS 

IN BULGARIA there exists a fruitful tradition in the development 
of social thought and practice, a tradition which reflects a specific fea¬ 
ture of the approacli displayed by the Bulgarian Communist Party to 
the theoretical and practical problems of socialism. This tradition is 
seen in the fact that at each stage of our advancement we assess the 
state and prospects of Burgarian-Soviet relations. It is no secret that 
we have been reproached for this tradition, and not very pleasant words 
were said abort us. But we are convinced that in the construction of 
socialism there arc sound and immutable propositions which each 
communist party should adhere to. 

This tradition was adhered to this time a.s w'cll. 

We have stressed clearly and categorically the organic relationship 
between what we are going to effect and are already effecting and the 
processes going on in the Soviet Union. The restructuring in our 
country as a course, as a strategy, coincides with what is being effected 
in the Soviet Union. The fundamental unity of the goals and tasks of 
the restructuring being carried out in our countries is central to our 
political course. 
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This pertains above all to the economy: first, because its development 
is of decisive significance for the renovation processes taking place in 
every area of life; and seconjj, because in this sphere we have conside¬ 
rable experience and are providing ever better conditions for introduc¬ 
ing modern forms of integration and cooperation. 

We have already established quite a few joint ventures in the strate¬ 
gic areas of scientific and technological progress. 

The establishment of firms and the introduction of new economic 
regulators in the activities of our producers is opening up quite new 
opportunities for integrating their forces and actions with their Soviet 
partners in all elements and at all stages of production. 

At the same time we are pinning great hopes on the implementation 
of such decisions which will enable us to promote specialisation, coope¬ 
ration and exchange with individual republics of the USSR on a new 
level. The agreements and programmes concerning economic, scientific, 
technological, and cultural cooperation which have been signed recently 
by Bulgaria with the Ukraine and Georgia are an interesting and pro¬ 
mising form of cooperation. Similar programmes to be signed with 
Byelorussia and Moldavia arc being drafted. 

New means of cultural contact keep appearing. We hope that the 
Bulgarian Centre of Culture and Information which opened in Moscow 
last year will help expand the Bulgarian cultural “presence’ in the 
USSR. Together with the House of Soviet Science and Culture function¬ 
ing in Sofia, this is yet another channel of cultural interaction, broad 
spiritual contacts, and an exchange of valuable experience among the 
scientific and cultural communities in both countries. 

The new stage which Bulgarian-Soviet relations have entered in 
recent years is yet to reveal its content, its historic advantages and will 
reflect far more fully the new image of socialism, its contribution to 
the assertion of common human values, to the development of modern 
civilisation. 

fnternaiional Affairs asked me to comment on some events which had 
been “blank spots” in our history. 

I shall dwell on the repressions in the Soviet Union under Stalin 
which affected our pf)litical refugees as well. 

.\fter the 20th Congress of the CP.SU we learnt the truth about .some 
of our comrades, but we did not have full information. That became 
possible only after the 27th Congress of the CPSU. when the restoration 
of hi.'^lorical truth was extended al.so to foreign |)olitical emigrants. 

History condemned Stalin and will condemn him for many of his 
deeds. For repressions and for the massacre of people, masses of people. 
History will ne\er forgive him that. This also concerns the hundreds 
of Biilgarian.s who became victims of terror and lawlessness. 

The facts we know today tell tis that there were over 3,000 Bulgarian 
refugee< in the Soviet Union between 1917 and 1944. They were among 
tb.e most active revolutionaries of the Bulgarian Communist Party and 
in nio.si cases they were part of its leadership. In 192.3 and 1921, of the 
130 members of the BCP Central Commiltee, 70 were in the U.SSR. 

The repressions in the l.iSSR, which hit political emigration, did not 
spare them either. According to incomplete data, over 1,000 Bulgarians 
suffered from the repressions, more than 600 of them died. Among them 
were outstanding Bulgarian leaders, such as Christian RakowskI, 
Roman ,\vrainov, Boris Stomonyakov, Petr Iskrov, Ilia Vasilyev. Ivan 
Pavlov, Andrei Andreyev, Georgi Lambrev, Alanas Pavlov, and Vylko 
Radynsky, to mention a few. 

Despite Oie efforts made by .some Party leaders, above all Georgi 
Dimitrov, our emigration could not avoid repressions in the Stalin 
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years. For understandable reasons, at that time our Parly was uncriti¬ 
cal about some of Stalin’s views and instructions. 

We are grateful to the Soviet friends for the information provided 
to us on the circumstances under which some Bulgarian revuliilionaries 
were subjected to repression. Our Central Committee, for its part, is 
doing everything possible to carry this process through to the end. 

The BCP Central Committee has no information on rehabilitation for 
227 persons. At present the work is going on and the facts are speci¬ 
fied, and when we are ready, we shall inform the public. It is our sacred 
duty to restore the names and honour of all Bulgarian revolutionaries. 

The April 1956 Plenum strongly condemned the personality cult as 
incompatible with Marxism and Leninism, with the principles of socia¬ 
lism. We highly appreciated the significance of the 20th Congress of 
the CPSU. Before the April Plenum the situation in our country was 
difficult, indeed. Troicho Rostov, an outstanding leader of our Party 
and a member of the Central Committee and the Politburo, was executed, 
and many Party leaders were subjected to persecution. But even in Biat 
situation there were forces in the Party and Central Committee Which 
were opposed to that, and in our country it did not come to the worst. 

I should like to mention a few facts about our struggle at that time. 

Even when Stalin was alive we in Bulgaria asked ourselves, why the 
situation was so hard in the country? 

A group formed in the Central Committee which included almost 
ihe entire Secretariat and some Politburo members. Among them were 
V. Poptomov, a veteran revolutionary, a political emigrant in the So? 
viet Union and the editor-in-chief of the newspaper Rabotnichesko Delo, 
and E. Staikov, Secretary of the BCP Central Committee. At that time 
1 was in charge of the Secretariat of the BCP Central Committee. The 
three of us decided that resistance should be organised. Regrettably, 
Poptomov died. 1 assumed the leadership of the group. The group stop¬ 
ped the victimisation of our comrades. A commission was set up to 
analyse the charges brought against Central Committee members. 
V. Chervenkov had agreed to setting up that commission and suggested 
that 1 should head it. 

The commission arrived at the conclusion that the charges against 
tile comrades were groundless. It was discovered that only one person, 
a non-Party member had been linked with a foreign intelligence service, 
'i iie charges against all the other comrades, who had been accused of 
being ‘enemies of the people”, were dropped. W'e submitted our con¬ 
clusions to the Politburo, which approved them. Right after the April 
Plenum, Troicho Rostov and other victims from among our Party and 
government leaders were rehabilitated. 

Incidentally, a case was being prepared against me—I was going 
to he accused of being a British spy. I learnt about that from my triend 
who was in the group conducting the, investigation. He told me he could 
warn me, should the danger of my arrest arise. I asked him not to do 
that. 

Chervenkov did not believe in the accusations against me, and 
1 continued to be in charge of the Secretariat’s work. But he did not 
slop the investigation until the .April Plenum. After the Plenum two 
files of the case, in which I W'as alleged to be a British spy, were 
brought to me. 

We did stop the repressions, but no changes occurred in other 
spheres. The situation was especially bad in farming. 

The Secretariat drew up a memorandum on agriculture for the 
Politburo. It was couched in moderate terms, so that Chervenkov 
would not turn it down. It was proposed that a plenum be convened to 
consider the situation in farming. Chervenkov agreed. 
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The commission on the preparations for the plenum worked well, 
and a report was submitted to Chervenkov. In a fortnight he summoned 
me to his office and verbally attacked me, alleging that the report was 
designed to divide the Central Committee. 

1 replied that there had never been any intentions of sowing division, 
that it was simply necessary to discuss the situation in farming. But 
Chervenkov caustically informed me that upon my return to Sofia I 
should hand over the leadership of the commission to another person. 

The commission came up with new proposals, but they suggested 
palliatives instead of solutions that were realty needed. Chervenkov 
did not accept them. Rebellions began in the country. I was sent to 
Vidin. I spent one week there, and calm was finally re.stored. Then I 
was sent to the Sofia region, where disturbances had begun, too. 

I arrived there at night. I got out of the car, gathered the activists, 
and wo all went to talk to the people. We managed to put out that 
dangerous outbur.st of protest near Sofia. 

The April 1956 Plenum of the BCP Central Committee was a histor¬ 
ical milestone. After that, serious changes in the economy began. The 
negative consequences of the personality cult in Bulgaria and in the 
activities of the Party began to be overcome. 

Following the April 1956 Plenum we took the course of coming closer 
together to the Soviet Union politically, economically and militarily. 
We had such ideas before, but they had not materialised on a broad 
scale. Then the policy of bringing the USSR and Bulgaria closer 
together began to be pursued in practical terms. 

THE SITUATION IN THE SOCIALIST COMMUNITY AND THE PROSPECTS OF 
SOCIALISM 

THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM is a question to be dealt with prima¬ 
rily by theoreticians: for lho.se for whom its fate only recently was too 
obvious, who saw it as a stately march through history; and for those 
who analyse socialism as a theory and practice profoundly and with a 
scn.se of responsibility. 

As for us Communists and the communist parties, this question is, 
as a great Russian poet put it, mercilessly clear—the future of soeiali.sm 
is the future of the world. 

To some this assertion may sound, to put it mildly, like the position 
of a revolutionary from among the pre-war Marxists. Indeed, over half 
a century back I was in the revolutionary .socialist movement and heard 
many forecasts of the end of socialism. The prophets have been forgotten, 
but soeiali.sm has remained. 

Socialism today has become a common subject of debate. Little is 
said today about the situation in the capitalist countries and in li’.c 
countries of the so-called "Third World”. The subject widely discussed 
in the world is socialism, the situation in the .socialist countries and the 
future of socia'isrn as a .system. 

In this case it is very important to remember who began to talk of 
the present and future of socialism. The conversation was started by 
the CPSU and oth t fraternal parties; it began in the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countric.s. Before, too, we spoke about .socialism, dis¬ 
cussed and rejected the adopted guidelines, and criticised our short¬ 
comings. But history has never known sucli a profound, critical and 
uncompromising reassessment of socialism as a theory and practice 
in theoretical and practical terms. 

The 'Host important thing is that the socialist world, including our 
community, is going through a process of deep-going change, the 
process of search for the methods and forms of the development of 
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society in keeping with our time. Each country, of course, chooses its 
own way, its rate of growth, and its priorities. 

What is going on in the socialist world today is a profoundly positive 
process testifying to the immanent possibilities of socialism to develop, 
to produce new, more powerful, “immune” mechanisms for building 
up the socialist organism. 

As I am saying this, 1 would not like to overlook more complex prob¬ 
lems, some of which resemble crisis phenomena. Only recently we were 
trapped in the “theory” of socialism’s foolproof and crisis-free develop¬ 
ment. We have paid quite a high price for that theory, and now we are 
looking more soberly at the reality. 

Our common concern is quite understandable: which model of 
socialist economic integration should we build, considering the need 
to go over to a new type of international socialist division of labour, 
to harmonise national economic mechanisms as soon as possible, and 
lift the irrelevant barriers preventing direct ties between our producers 
of goods. 

In this context our fraternal countries are discussing the question 
of a united market. It will, doubtlessly, have a big role to play in the 
renovation of our productive forces, enabling us to make better use of 
commodity-money instruments, and in the earliest introduction of the 
realistic rates of national currencies and convertibility among them and 
in relation to the transferable ruble. 

It is too early to make a complete analysis, but in all probability the 
European Economic Community will be increasingly interested in ^he 
CMEA markets. We should prepare ourselves for such situation and 
advance a clear collective alternative, to prevent our isolation from 
world science and technology. We should change to become competitive. 

As for the future of socialism, I should like to add the following. 
In the ncn-socialist world it is alleged that socialism has had its day, 
that its emergence was almost a historical mistake, and now the collapse 
of socialism is near. Such views may also be heard in some socialist 
countries. 

The real problem today is not whether socialism is to be or not to 
be, but how to rectify the deformities of socialism. The real problem is 
not a question of the leading role of the communist party,—there is no 
other alternative to u.s—but its ability to effectively carry out the restru¬ 
cturing of socialisim. 

It is no secret that various social strata and groups here show impa¬ 
tience in accelerating the processes of change and renewal and achie¬ 
ving tangible results. But we realise that such profound restructuring 
cannot be effected unless it is duly prepared. 

Life has confirmed, at the price of great excesses and mistakes, that 
it is necessary to remember that in the world as a whole the progress 
of each its component depends on how far and in what way some or 
other country is involved in the constructive global processes. 

The interests of the socialist community will in future, in the con¬ 
ditions of globalisation, increasingly coincide with the common interests 
pf mankind. 

This year the working people and all progressives and democrats 
will celebrate the 125th anniversary of the First International founded 
by Marx and Engels, the centenary of the Second International and the 
70lh anniversary of the Communist International. Historical realities 
mobilise us to make fresh efforts on the path of restructuring socialism 
as a powerful factor of renovating the world, a factor of a peaceful 
advance of the human race. 
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A VIEW FROM TOKYO 


Sosuke UNO 

Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan 


Sosuke Uno. I've faken parf in various infernafional conferences, including 
bilateral talks. The December meeting with the Soviet Foreign Minister was 
my first. When, 28 years ago, I was accompaning Mr. Kono, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry of Japan, during Japanese-Soviet fisheries talks, I re¬ 
alised very clearly how difficult it was to negotiate with the Soviet Union. I re¬ 
call stories of how hard a time Japanese Foreign Ministers had during con¬ 
sultations with the Soviet side. But over the past three years perestroika in 
the Soviet Union has made headway and Japan has gained in strength, so 
that although we had a three-year break, each of the two countries has been 
developing in its own way, and this alone made the meeting worthwhile. 
Besides, I don't think our contacts are necessary to our two countries alone, 
for now is the time when we must heed our responsibilities before the world. 
This was how I felt when the meeting started. 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze is a real gentleman who listens attentively 
to what others say. He has renounced the diplomacy of earlier years when 
you heard "no" the moment you entered. This time we were able to talk 
calmly. And what is more, we talked for a long time—three hours, another 
three hours and then two and a half hours more. The conversations varied 
greatly in content. We heard out each other attentively and stated our opi¬ 
nions on the problem of bilateral relations. Mr. Shevardnadze said frankly at 
his press conference that the talks were excellent and very deep-going. For 
my part, I think highly of ttiem, considering them very good indeed, as you 
know from the press. 

Piadyshev. You will recall that during the meeting Eduard Shevardnadze 
said Soviet-Japanese relations were somewhat behind the overall progress 
in the Soviet Union's relations with other big powers. I believe you will agree 
with that. How would you account for the lag? What potential or opportunities 
for progress in Soviet-Japanese relations do you see? 

Uno. First of all, politically, a major reason for this situation is that the 
Foreign Ministers of the two countries had held no talks for three years past. 
Secondly, there is—irrespective of the government—the attitude of the 
Japanese public to the Soviet Union. The public still has certain doubts about 
your country. To pu> it figuratively, the Japanese idea of the Soviet Union is 
roughly as follows: rising in the North, against a winter sky, is the figure of 
an armed man. If you just ask him the way he will answer "I don't know". 

Japaiipse I'oroigii Minislpr Sdsiikc Uno received the Edilor-in-Chicf of Internatio¬ 
nal Affairs shortly after his talks with Eduard Shevardnadze in Tokyo tale in De- 
cernlrer H)88. 

The first j):irl of this publication is a transcript of the taperecorded interview, and 
the seconil pi,rt contains the Minister’s written answers received hy the joiirna! three 
months later. 
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Besides, in the 43 years that have passed since the war, the Soviet Union 
has repeatedly interfered in the internal affairs of East European and other 
countries. The latest instance was the dispatch of troops to Afghanistan. And 
every time the Japanese said to themselves: “Are they really at it againf" 
They saw in this the reason why the Soviet Union didn't say “yes" on the issue 
of the northern territories. And this explains, why, for the Japanese, the 
Soviet Union is a neighbouring yet distant country. 

Lately, however, the United States and the Soviet Union have reached 
agreement on a “global zero" in regard to intermediate and shorter-range 
missiles, and the Japanese know it to be a result of the policy of perestroika 
the new Soviet leadership has been pursuing. And so when the Japanese see 
Mikhail Gorbachev's smiling face on their TV screens they respond with 
warmth because they perceive him as the new image of the Soviet Union. 

I think that in the Japanese mind the man armed to the teeth who refused to 
tell the way has now discarded his greatcoat and put on something less 
heavy. 

My wife has told me that when she was showing Mrs. Shevardnadze 
around Tokyo they were met on coming out of the History Museum by 
numerous Japanese who waved their hands in greeting. The scene made 
a strong impression on my wife. Prime Minister Taiceshita's wife was aiso told 
about it, and Mrs. Takeshita in turn told her husband. And it so happened that 
the following day Mr. Takeshita and Mr. Shevardnadze met. Thus the present 
attitude of the Japanese to the Gorbachev leadership is characterised by a 
desire for the governments of the two countries to make further efforts 
toward improving Japanese-Soviet relations and for the sentiments of the 
Japanese to be taken into consideration. 

Piadyshev. Mr. Minister, you've made a very interesting analysis. Let me, 
however, ask you a question. You've been speaking of the causes attributed 
to the Soviet side but isn't the Japanese side likewise responsible for the 
lag in our relations? 

Uno. No organisations in Japan today are carrying on anti-Soviet cam¬ 
paigns. There are some people known as ultras who still remember well the 
events of 43 years ago and therefore proceed under the impact of their anti- 
Soviet sentiments. 

Piadyshev. I can only comment that Soviet people, too, remember well 
what happened 43 years ago. 

Uno. Could you tell me for my information what people in the Soviet Union 
remember of the events of 43 years ago in connection with Japan? 

Piadyshev. During the talks a detailed description was given of what hap¬ 
pened 43 years ago. 

Uno. I heard that explanation. The fact is that 43 years ago, the Neutrality 
Pact was violated. And then there are the northern territories. Why does the 
Soviet Union refuse to restore to us the four islands where we lived? iMs 
kind of sentiment is still strong among the Japanese. I don't mean the in¬ 
habitants of Hokkaido only because all the Japanese feel the same way about 
it, as I've already said. 

Piadyshev. In view of that fresh mention of the events of the spring of 
1945, when the Soviet Union denounced the Neutrality Pact, let me say that 
4he move was inevitable and logical. I hate to repeat it but I must. Peace in 
the Far East huifg in the balance throughout the war years. No secret was 
made of the fact that Japan's obligations to Germany and Italy had priority 
over its obligations to the Soviet Union. Let us recall, in particular, the order 
of May 30, 1945, for the Quangtung Army to stand by to engage the Soviet 
Army, in that situation wouldn't it have been more reasonable for Japan to 
accede to the Allies' proposal for surrender? it was not until after Japan had 
rejected the terms of the Potsdam Declaration that we declared war. 

Now for the islands. We consider there is no territorial question in our 
relations with Japan, for it was settled and the result written into international 
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agreements. The claim to the southern part of the Kuriles is unfounded, if 
examined without bias in the light of geographical realities, facts of history and 
standards of international agreements, it is international documents of the 
war years and the postwar period concerning the territorial settlement in the 
Far East that will be determinant for as long as there is no peace treaty 
between the Soviet Union and Japan. 

This is a necessary comment, I believe, and now I would like to say so¬ 
mething else. During your talks with Foreign Minister Shevardnadze you 
twice used the word "homework", as far as I know. The talks were a success, 
they led to important accords of principle on the negotiating mechanism. How 
would you describe that "homework" in the case of deputy foreign ministers 
and experts? 

Uno. Prior to the talks with Mr. Shevardnadze, I told Ambassador Solo¬ 
vyov that I was going to speak of history at them and asked him to study the 
problem at home. Afterwards, that is during the talks, I stated the Japanese 
view on history and the Soviet side stated its view. Needless to say, we 
differed. That, too, was a kind of "homework". 

What*s coming up now is discussions in standing working groups which 
Mr. Shevardnadze said were going to examine political, economic and geo¬ 
graphical problems. True, I would like the concept of geographical to be 
defined more precisely but let it be so for now. When the working groups 
meet it will be necessary to decide the question of venues, the number of 
participants from both sides, the subjects to be given primary attention and 
how many meetings are to be held. All these questions must be given consi¬ 
deration if the Japanese-Soviet talks are to make progress. The talks will 
apparently raise questions concerning science and technology, the economy, 
space, trade, the environment, earthquake forecasts. Both sides should pre¬ 
pare to discuss ail these items. If we take the trouble of organising such a 
meeting progress should be achieved in all areas where it is possible. It's 
this kind of preparations that I call "homework". 

Piadyshev. I have a feeling that you're well familiar with Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev's UN address, putting forward new original ideas about disarmament, 
a bigger role for the UN, world security, debts, the environment. 

Uno. Generally speaking, that address may be described as an expression 
of the concept which the leader of one of the two camps has of the present 
epoch. What I see as particularly valuable in it is the ideas about the need to 
seek a reconciliation between all countries irrespective of ideological dis¬ 
tinctions and about respect for the relevant dialogue under way, as well as 
the anouncement of a unilateral reduction in Soviet armed forces by 500,000 
men. Those were excellent words. I have respect for those ideas. This time 
as on all similar occasions, we say: "Put that into effect." It's the implementa¬ 
tion of those proposals that will show that the policy of perestroika and glas- 
nost being followed by the new Soviet leadership doesn't involve the Soviet 
Union alone but the whole world, including Japan. We pin great hopes 
on that. 

Piadyshev. I'm afraid time is passing very fast, Mr. Minister, and so I 
would ask you to answer the other questions in writing. 

Uno. Good. Incidentally, I read international Affairs with pleasure. 
Mr. Togo, head of department, always recommends me to do so. 

Piadyshev. Thank ; ou for your attention to our journal. 

Following are the Minister's answers in writing compiled with due regard 
to a further meeting which Eduard Shevardnadze and Sosuke Uno had in 
Paris in January 1989. 

Q. How do you see Soviet-Japanese relations today and what are the 
expectations for your upcoming visit to Moscow? 

A. Personally I am convinced that relations between our countries have 
what many specialists in both japan and the Soviet Union describe as a large 
potential for growing cooperation in various fields, including the economy. 
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science, technology and culture. Regrettably, these potentialities are not 
being used to the full. 

The issue of improving Japanese-Soviet relations has a bearing on some¬ 
thing more than bilateral relations. Better relations could contribute in great 
measure to peace and stability in the Asia and Pacific region. Besides, from 
the point of view of East-West relations generally, I would say that in view 
of the two countries' standing in world politics, better relations between them 
are inseparable from establishing really durable East-West relations. 

I think that during the latest consultations Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
and I reached mutual understanding on the importance of improving bilate¬ 
ral relations. To really improve them according to our conception, we must 
by all means concern ourselves with discussing the key problems involved. 

I believe this is the right time for it. 

Top-level dialogue is highly important for the development of Japanese- 
Soviet relations. Proceeding from this proposition, the two sides agreed to 
begin preparations at the level of foreign ministers for General Secretary 
Gorbachev's visit to Japan. They formed a peace treaty working group whose 
task is to assist the Foreign Ministers in their dialogue on a peace treaty, the 
territorial question included. By means of this negotiating mechanism, spe¬ 
cific preparations will be carried out for the General Secretary's visit. 

Like the Japanese people as a whole, I wish from the bottom of my heart 
for General Secretary Gorbachev's visit to Japan, the first visit to our country 
by a head of the Soviet Union, to be full of historic content from the point of 
view of improving Japanese-Soviet relations. I think this is what both sides 
should work for. 

Q. Japan has slipped from third to fifth place among Western countries 
as a trading partner of the Soviet Union. Is that the result of a political deci¬ 
sion or a consequence of increased economic and structural difficulties? 

A. In 1987, Japanese-Soviet trade decreased by a mere four per cent 
against 1986. There were several reasons for the decrease, I believe, including 
severe frosts in the Soviet Union in early 1987, which paralysed its economic 
life, the confusion that set in following the reorganisation of Soviet foreign 
trade, the decline in the Soviet Union's hard currency earnings due to the 
drop in world prices for oil, the resultant adoption of measures restricting 
imports, the diminished competitiveness of Japanese goods owing to the 
high rate of the yen and so on. 

In 1988, Japanese-Soviet trade increased considerably and reached 
S.9 billion dollars, the highest amount ever. Our country intends to go on 
promoting such mutually beneficial business relations in every sphere in which 
this can be done. According to our statistics, Japanese-Soviet trade, while 
falling short of Soviet trade with the FRG or Finland, is at the same level as 
trade with France and Italy and exceeds trade with Britain and the United 
States. 

However, Japanese-Soviet relations in the political, economic and other 
spheres should on the whole develop in a balanced manner. 

Q. Japan is unique in that, having refrained from joining in the arms race, 
it has made powerful economic progress. Could you tell about Japan's mili¬ 
tary policy by commenting on, among other things, frequent reports about 
a growing Japanese military potential? 

A. Our country, proceeding from its peaceful Constitution, adheres to an 
exclusively defensive doctrine. It follows the fundamental thesis of the imper¬ 
missibility of becoming a big military power posing a threat to other coun¬ 
tries. Along with supporting the Japanese-US security system, we ensure ci¬ 
vilian control, respect the three non-nuclear principles and have formed and 
equipped moderate defensive forces by ourselves. We are going to stick to 
this course. Let there be no mistake: while the media charge now and again 
that Japan is being "militarised", the actual situation in the defence system 
of our country has nothing to do with militarism, as I have said earlier. 
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Q. What made the Japanese "economic miracle" possible? 

A. In 1987, Japan’s share in the world economy with regard to GNP was 
14.3 per cent, it goes on increasing thanks to our country's steady economic 
growth at the rate of four per cent and to the rising yen rate. 

Japan, which accounts for 1/360 of the area of the globe and for 1/40 of 
the world's population, has made such economic progress by continuous tech¬ 
nological advance and improving management. 

As a result of these efforts, we have ended the energy crisis. We have 
coped with the high exchange rate of the yen and other difficulties and we 
are participating in international economic life on a very large scale. Besides, 
it seems to me that keeping military expenditures down and concentrating on 
steps to improve the people's standard of living constituted a further econo¬ 
mic growth factor. 

Q. How far is Japan involved in economic and political integration in the 
Asia and Pacific region? 

A. The Asia and Pacific region today shows uncommon economic and po¬ 
litical dynamism. 

Politically, this trend expresses itself in the modernisation of China and 
in that country's policy of openness toward the outside world, in a growing • 
democratisation process in South Korea, in increasing cooperation between 
ASEAN countries, in further steps to ease tension on the Korean Peninsula 
and in Indochina. 

Japan supports China's policy of modernising the country and South Ko¬ 
rea’s policy of democratisation. It is building up relations of interdependence 
with ASEAN countries and making diplomatic efforts for detente on the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula and the restoration of peace in Indochina. Besides, durable 
relations between Japan and the United States contribute greatly to peace 
and stability in the region. 

In the economic sphere, dynamism manifests itself in an effective transfer 
of resources forming the basis of the economic mechanism, in a dynamic 
restructuring of industry, development in the spirit of free enterprise typical 
of trade on every level of the international division of labour between Japan, 
on the one hand, and the ASEAN and new industrial countries, on the o^er. 
China will join in these processes in the nineties. 

Japan is participating in the advancement of all countries of the region. 

It is cooperating by financing and by transferring technology as a means of 
futher improving the economic structure of the Asia and Pacific region, in 
the context of free trade, the export of finished products by APR countries 
should grow, and to this end Japan is considerably increasing its imports 
from the region. As the world's biggest power aiding developing countries, 
it sends to the region two-thirds of its official aid for development. 

And as an APR country, Japan contributes actively to the maintenance of 
a dynamic course of development in the region. Countries of the region 
fully appreciate the significance and importance of cooperation with Japan, 
the contribution of our country. I am certain that our relations with APR 
countries will go on expanding. 

Q. it looks as if the APR is the only area where the arms race is still on 
the rise, primarily in naval armaments. Does Japan consider that the arms race 
will continue? Not all APR countries are well off. Arms cuts are the only 
source on which th&^e countries, including the eleven poorest, could draw to 
develop. What is Japan's view of the present state of the arms reduction 
talks and the prospects of internationalising the dialogue? 

A. What are the reasons for intensified military confrontation in the APR? 
The phenomenon is a result of the fact that ever since the early seventies, the . 
Soviet Union has been steadily building up its armed forces in the Far Easf, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. The Soviet side is constantly referring 
to the military power of the United States and Japan. The limited increase in 
US power is a response to the increase in Soviet air and naval forces. Its 
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purpose is to keep the forces of deterrence to the minimum. As for equipping 
the seif-defence forces of Japan, I have already said that it is being done 
within the framework of the minimum necessity according to the doctrine of 
exclusive defence. Qualitatively, the armed self-defence forces present no 
threat to the Soviet Union. 

To lower the level of military confrontation, it is undoubtedly necessary 
to reduce Soviet armed forces in the Far East. At the same time, the sources 
of political confrontation and armed conflict in the region must be removed 
as an inseparable factor. In Europe after the early seventies, treaties between 
the Soviet Union and the FRG, the FRG and Poland, the FRG and the GDR 
and other agreements solved political problems of the postwar period for 
all time, and it was in that political situation that the so-called Helsinki pro¬ 
cess began. The current talks on reducing conventional armaments are follo¬ 
wing a similar course. The political situation in Asia cannot be described as 
comparable. Such issues as the problem of the "Northern Territories", ten¬ 
sions on the Korean Peninsula, the Kampuchean problem and others remain 
unsolved. Arms control in the APR is not an end in itself but a means of 
strengthening peace and security in the region, which require primarily an 
end to political confrontation and a settlement of armed conflicts. 

The Soviet Union makes diverse proposals, above all for cuts in naval 
armaments. In the Asia and Pacific region, the Americans have nothing but 
naval forces to deter Soviet ground, naval and air forces in the Far East. In 
view of the geopolitical difference between the Soviet Union as a continental 
country and Japan and the United States as naval powers, I must say that the 
Soviet proposals for reductions in naval forces are one-sided. It follows that 
they cannot be regarded as proposals contributing to peace and stability 
in the region. This is why ail those proposals have failed to win support not 
only from Japan but from other APR countries. If the Soviet Union is seeking 
real peace and stability in the region, I hope it makes, along with reducing 
its armed forces in the Far East, a greater contribution to the lowering of the 
level of political confrontation and to the settlement of the regional conflicts 
mentioned earlier. 

Q. International Affairs carries articles expressing not only the official 
point of view of the Soviet ministries and departments concerned but the per¬ 
sonal opinion of individual authors. You have already referred to the journal, 
Mr. Minister. What contributions did you find interesting? 

A. I liked the round table discussion on "The Vladivostok initiatives: Two 
Years On" published in No. 8 of international Affairs for the last year. The 
publication made a very honest analysis of Soviet policy in the APR and the 
situation after the Vladivostok speech. It stressed that it is wrong to take a 
European approach to Asian affairs and criticised "stagnation in thinking" 
and a "stereotyped approach to problems". That detailed publication, with 
its honest analysis of policy and its search for a new approach, made a strong 
impression upon me. it was an instance of democratisation and giasnost in 
foreign policy. 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze pointed in his speech at the conference 
on foreign policy problems published in International Affairs to the democra¬ 
tisation of decision-making in foreign policy. I hope the Soviet Union holds 
further frank discussions of that kind with International Affairs and other publi¬ 
cations covering them. 

Q. Many still see Japanese diplomacy as an oriental enigma. Japan is a big 
economic power but, on the other hand, its involvement in international 
affairs and major issues, primarily those of security and arms cuts as well as 
regional problems, is out of keeping with its economic power. 

A. in the light of Japan's growing stature in the world community and a 
considerable increase in its economic power, the lime has come for our coun¬ 
try not to mereiy accept the international situation as a postulate but to par¬ 
ticipate in the life of the world community seeing that Japan is becoming a 
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major factor for the development of this community. It is important that Japan, 
v/hile carrying forward cooperation for the good of peace and universal 
prosperity should not confine itself to rendering aid within traditional bounds 
but take the initiative of active participation in all international affairs. This 
is also necessary to peace and the prosperity of Japan itself. 

Proceeding from this conception, we have proposed "initiative in interna¬ 
tional cooperation", it is a concrete political programme composed of three 
main parts: "cooperation for peace", "extension of official aid for develop¬ 
ment" and "promotion of international cultural exchange". 

"Cooperation for peace" implies. Prime Minister Takeshita said at the 
Third Special Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament in June 
1988, that Japan will contribute actively to world peace and security. Specifi¬ 
cally, its contribution will consist in vigorous diplomatic efforts towards laying 
the foundations for peace, participation in international activity aimed at 
preventing conflicts, an active role in efforts for the peaceful settlement of 
conflicts, increased aid for refugees, a contribution to aid in rehabilitating 
areas hit by conflicts. Within the framework of the peace-keeping activity of 
the UN, which draws the attention of the whole of humanity and in addition 
to financial participation, we plan to send more specialists in areas where 
Japan has the necessary potential. Financial participation and the dispatch of 
personnel within the framework of the UN effort to maintain and strengthen 
peace in connection with the Afghan problem and the Iran-lraq war as well 
as the statement made at the UN General Assembly in September 1988 about 
granting 60 million dollars in aid are evidence of concrete measures in this 
sense. UN Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar, speaking to our Premier on 
February 1 last, said he had a high opinion of these efforts of our country. 

This year we intend, as well as increasing financial aid for the free re¬ 
patriation of Afghan refugees, to render financial aid to Namibia and assign 
specialists to the Namibia independence aid group. Besides, on the Kam¬ 
puchean problem, we are going to seek at international level a settlement 
of the conflict and will help rehabilitate the country. In terms of promoting 
peace, it is very important to cooperate in arms control and reduction. Our 
country is contributing actively to the work of the Geneva arms reduction 
conference, the talks on signing a convention banning ail chemical weapons 
going on under UN auspices and the discussion of problems of nuclear 
testing. 

As for "extension of official aid for development", our country as a big 
economic power is steadily increasing economic aid for the industrial progress 
of developing countries and is expected to become soon one of the world’s 
biggest donors of aid. In planning a qualitative and quantitative extension of 
aid, we must guarantee its effective utilisation. Last year we adopted Plan IV 
for medium-term targets (1988-1992; total amount, over 50 billion dollars), 
and now we are working hard to carry it out. 

"Promotion of international cultural exchanges" implies bringing about 
mutual understanding between peoples through international cultural coope¬ 
ration and ultimately contributing to world peace. In response to the growing 
interest in Japan shown all over the world, we are going to help preserve 
and advance world culture by contributing our share to humanitarian intel¬ 
lectual exchanges and to the preservation of the cultural heritage of the 
world. 

Q. Japan is doing much to protect the environment and keep it clean, 
fake, for example, Tokyo. The air in the capital is much purer now than 15 
tc 20 years ago and the city's rivers, too, have become clearer. Notable 
results you have achieved could be utilised outside Japan as well. The Japa¬ 
nese experience of combating environmental pollution is of value to the 
whole world community, I would therefore be interested to know your 
opinion of the idea of setting up an ecological emergency aid centre voiced 
by General Secretary Gorbachev at the UN. What will the international con- 
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ference on environmental protection due to meet in Japan this year be like? 

A. Ecological problems are universal, as General Secretary Gorbachev 
said at the UN. International cooperation in solving them is a must. Our coun¬ 
try is carrying on such cooperation through the UN and other organisations. 
As regards your country's proposal for setting up an ecological emergency 
aid centre, we are still unclear about its exact meaning. We will study it when 
we know what it is about. 

Japan and the Soviet Union have exchanged ratification instruments of the 
Convention on the Protection of Birds of Passage and reached agreement 
of cooperating from this year onwards in environmental protection within 
the framework of the Commission for Scientific and Technological Coopera¬ 
tion. We want to go on developing ties in this field step by step. 

Japan has long been engaged in active international cooperation In this 
sphere through UNEP and other UN agencies and must make a still bigger 
contribution. Right now we are preparing for an international conference 
on environmental protection at global level to be attended by various coun¬ 
tries, including yours. It is due in Tokyo in the autumn of 1989. 

Q. How did you become Foreign Minister? What was your reaction to 
it? Whom do you consider outstanding politicians and diplomats of the past 
or of today? 

A. On November 6, 1987, the Diet appointed Mr. Noburo Takeshita Prime 
Minister in conformity with the Constitution. The same day the Prime Minister 
appointed me Foreign Minister. In November 1987 a US-Soviet INF treaty 
was expected to be signed in December, and there was a growing trend to¬ 
ward a new East-West dialogue, which had been reliably carried forward* 
since the US-Soviet summit in November 1985, held after a six-year break. 
Japan's economic power, which equalled only five per cent of America’s 
(GNP) in 1945 and reached 50 percent of it in 1985, went on growing. The 
time came for us to give serious thought to how to use this power for the 
good of the world. It was in that situation that I became Foreign Minister. 

I was excited beacuse my childhood dream had come true, and preoccupied 
with the burden of responsibility for the further development of Japanese 
foreign policy. 

Speaking of the politicians I esteem, I immediately recall first of all 
Mr. Ichiro Kono, who drew me into state policy. He made a name for him¬ 
self in foreign policy, especially in the sphere of relations with the Soviet 
Union. As regards my senior colleagues, I hold former prime minister Yoshi- 
da in esteem as a prominent politician who set the development of postwar 
Japan on the right course. 

Q. I h^.ve a feeling that good relations of a personal nature have shaped 
up between you and Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. Does lhat circumstance 
help or should policy be made by impartial, cool minds? 

A. In my initial remarks at last year's December consultations, I called for 
them not to be made a formal debate but a frank and sincere discussion as 
far as possible. Both during the consultations and afterwards, at the January 
meeting in Paris, Mr. Shevardnadze fully responded to my call. I think we 
had frank and sincere conversations that proceeded in a friendly atmosphere. 
Mr. Shevardnadze impressed me as a politician deserving esteem for his 
ability to make a rational analysis on the basis of an objective assessment of 
the state of affairs as well as to show political resolve where necessary. 

In diplomatic talks between countries, it happens that the parties differ, 
and the search for mutual understanding is difficult. In such cases it is impor¬ 
tant for them to intensify their efforts in searching for common ground. This 
is particularly appropriate in the case of two inseparable neighbouring po¬ 
wers, such as the Soviet Union and Japan. Personally I would like to join 
efforts with Mr. Shevardnadze toward improving Japanese-Soviet ties, using 
as the basis the friendly relations which we established during the consul¬ 
tations. 
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Q. The Japanese diplomatic service is known for its high professionalism. 
Please tell me about the structure of your Foreign Ministry, its traditions and 
its place and role in the system of government agencies. 

What are relations like between the leadership of the Ministry appointed 
on political principles and the career diplomatic service? 

A. The Foreign Ministry system comprises a central apparatus and 170 di> 
plomatic missions abroad. The central apparatus is made up of the Minister’s 
office plus ten departments and two sections, it employs about 1,700 people. 
Our diplomatic missions employ about 2,400 people. 

In 1868, a foreign policy agency was established simultaneously with the 
formation of a Meiji government. It was the predecessor of today's Foreign 
Ministry. The following year it was transformed into a ministry in the context 
of a restructuring of central government bodies. The same year, the Ministry 
moved to Kasumigaseki District, where it is still situated. Those 120 years 
were not always smooth sailing but the Foreign Ministry, working to bring 
about an international situation that would make the prosperity of our country 
possible, spared no pains in serving national interests. 

Now that Japan holds a higher place in the world community, it should 
bear its international responsibility more effectively and actively with due 
regard to the outlook for the longer term. The time is coming when our 
diplomacy, too, will have to actively exercise initiative. In these circumstances 
the role of the Foreign Ministry, which deals with the country's foreign poli¬ 
cy problems, is growing. So is its prestige. Besides, a big responsibility rests 
on the staff. Its members are proud of the job they are doing. 

In the Foreign Ministry as in other ministries of our country, the posts of 
minister and political deputy minister are assigned to politicians. Civil ser¬ 
vants from deputy ministers down assist the minister by fulfilling practical fo¬ 
reign policy tasks in collaboration with him. 
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AND THE WALL OF ISOLATION CAME TUMBLING DOWN 


ValenUn HIKIFOROV 


THERE ARE EVENTS that arc never forgotten. People keep review¬ 
ing them again and again, drawing conclusions, learning lessons, and 
planning the future. 

These are the kind of events caused by the earthquake in Armenia. 
The tragedy of December 1988 showed what new relations in the world 
should be like, relations which can, and I should say must, become usual 
practice. That is why it is so important now to make a thorough analy¬ 
sis of what happened last December and what has been taking place 
since then. 

A variety of experts are occupied with this analysis. Among them arc 
diplomats, who were closely connected with the disaster. 


THE FIRST DAYS 

OUR DIPLOMATS JOINED the efforts to remove the consequences 
of the earthquake as soon as they learned about the catastrophe. 
The situation did not allow us to mark time, and the USSR Ministry of 
I'oreign Affairs took it upon itself to coordinate the relief delivery from 
abroad. 

That work required the utmost concentration of efforts and efficiency 
on the part of the central staff of our ministry and its missions abroad. 

By December 8, only one da\ after the earthquake, the Ministry 
called a meeting of its Collegium to set up a working group, an emerg¬ 
ency headquarters. 1 was instructed to head it. 

The headquarters immediately established contact with the Politburo 
Commission and departments of* the CPSU Central Committee, with the 
USSR Council of Ministers, and other ministries and departments (the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, the Ministry of Defence, the Stat® Security 
Committee, the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of Public Health, 
the Ministry oi Foreign Economic Relations, etc.), and public organtsa- 
tiqns (the Alliance of the Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies, The All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, and the Young Communist 
League). We maintained uninterrupted contact with the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party, the Council of Ministers, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Armenia, and the permanent mission of Armenia in 
Moscow. A hot line was established hetween the foreign ministries of 
the USSR and Armenia. All this enabled us to respond to the incoming 
aid offers without delay. 


Valentin Nikiforov is an Alternate Member of the CPSU 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
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The first Iclegram to the Soviet embassies was sent right after the 
disaster. It said: 

After the earthquake our missions abroad are addressed by officials 
and individuals who come up with numerous proposals on rendering 
various kinds of assistance. Such proposals should be accepted. 

The embassies immediately responded to our recommendation, and 
reports came pouring in. The information had to be processed without 
delay, for the reports not only expressed compassion, but also contained 
offers of assistance. 

The diplomatic corp.s in Moscow immediately responded to the Arme¬ 
nian tragedy. 

Jack F. Matlock, US Ambassador to the Soviet Union, visited me 
and handed in a message which said that in connection with the tragic 
natural disaster that had befallen Armenia the Embassy of the United 
States would deposit $25,000 to account 700412 of the Soviet Vnesheko- 
nombank opened for donations to the earthquake victims. On behalf of 
the entire staff of the US Embassy in Moscow and the US Consulate in 
Leningrad the Ambassador expressed profound condolences to those who 
had lost relatives and sent best wishes to those taking part in the 
rescue operations. 

Aenne Burda, the publisher of the Burda Moden magazine, sent this 
telegram: 

“The horrible catastrophe that hit your country has deeply shocked 
me. Allow me to express my compassion. To alleviate the misfortune and 
help render undelayed aid to those who have suffered, I and my three 
sons send to your country 1 million deutsche marks. With profound 
sympathy, Aenne Burda.” 

Practically all correspondence on Armenia was marked “urgent”. 
To keep the rapidly changing situation under control we needed to 
promptly receive thorough information. In this we were helped by the 
computers of the information research centre recently set up at the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. They helped us keep records of reports 
coming from embassies and ministry departments, single out and con¬ 
centrate attention on the most urgent ones. 

Our task was to encourage those who extended a helping hand. We 
stressed this in the telegrams we sent to Soviet embassies in other 
countries, saying that medicines and medical equipment were needed 
most for urgent actions to save people. Somewhat later we began to in¬ 
form the embassies about the kinds of assistance required for restoring 
life to normal in the earthquake area. 

Our headquarters worked round the clock. Besides, all the officials 
at foreign ministry departments were on special duty. 

1 .should like to express gratitude to the colleagues who worked ef¬ 
ficiently in other ministries and organisations. 

On the first day measures were taken to provide most favourable con¬ 
ditions for the foreign planes carrying rescuers and urgent cargo to the 
USSR. In fact, “open sky” conditions were provided for them. Positive 
answers were given to all flight requests. By the end of the second week 
following the earthquake about 200 foreign planes had landed in the 
Soviet Union. 

On a suggestion of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs the proce¬ 
dure for is.suing visas and customs formalities was simplified, and res¬ 
cuers, physicians and other experts were coming practically without 
visas. Many had group visas or received visas at the airports in Moscow 
and in Armenia. 

It is safe to say that the earthquake dealt a telling blow to red 
tape—an important lesson to learn. 



I think that five or ten years ago we would have rejected ail fordgn 
aid in such a situation. And if we had agreed to accept it, it would have 
taken, perhaps, weeks to take an appropriate decision. But now every¬ 
thing was done within a few hours, which was only natural in the con¬ 
text of the new thinking policy. 

We began to hold daily press conferences and briefings at the press 
centre of the Ministry, which were attended, apart from diplomats, by 
representatives of other ministries and organisations. Radio and TV 
interviews with Ministry officials were broadcast live. All that helped 
to ease tensions and preclude false rumours. 

The workers of the administrative and auxiliary departments of the 
Ministry were in charge of meeting, accommodating and seeing off 
specialists arriving in Moscow on their way to Armenia. 

The Commission of the CPSU Central Committee’s Politburo gave 
a positive assessment of the “Moscow” part of our work. 

However, not all was smooth in our work. At one point we faced a 
serious problem of delivering cargo from foreign airports. In some places 
abroad 200 to 300 tons of cargo piled up. Ministries and departments 
were not always quick enough to conduct a routine procedure between 
themselves, which caused delays in answers to embassies. But, on the 
whole, I repeat, the Ministry personnel worked competently and effi¬ 
ciently. 

Our colleagues abroad worked well, too. It is fair to say that the 
large amount of foreign aid and its prompt delivery was largely their 
achievement. Besides, they donated over a million dollars of their own 
money to the fund of aid to Armenia. That money was spent mainly 
on medicines and medical equipment. 

Now about the work of our Ministry personnel in Armenia. As soon 
as it became known that foreign rescuers had arrived, officials of our 
Ministry’s Consular Department flew to Yerevan. They spent days and 
nights at the airport, ensuring an uninterrupted registration of official 
papers for foreign experts. Praise has become pretty rare in our time. 
Still, we should give credit to the consular workers here in the Soviet 
Union and abroad: they w'ere most efficient. This gives us hope that the 
current restructuring of our consular service is yielding the expected 
results. 

Many stereotypes, which for decades had seemed immutable, were dis¬ 
carded then. Trust among states and peoples greatly increased. For the 
firs! lime since World War II, US military aircraft landed on our air¬ 
fields, and air traffic controllers in Western countries guided Ruslans 
and Anieis with the wing markings of the Soviet Air Force to the land¬ 
ing strips. This would have been inconceivable a few years ago. .\nd can 
it be considered an ordinary thing that the servicemen of the Soviet 
Army and the armies of some NATO countries worked side by side in 
the ruins of Spitak and Leninakan? 

-My first visit to Armenia was on December 17, to take part in the 
w'ork of the Politburo Commission headed by Nikolai Ryzhkov. 

W’hen I arrived In Spitak, I saw what I would never be able to for¬ 
get. It was a horrible sight indeed: the town looked as if it had been 
the target of an air raid. Volunteer rescue teams from the army worked 
in what had once been streets. Many coffins lay beside the helicopter 
site. I saw people coming to take some of them. 

A rescue team in khaki uniforms was carefully making its way to a 
man under ruins. They cleared him from the debris, to discover that the 
man was dead. 

The rescuers spoke in Polish They told me they had come from the 
town of Zielona Gora—there were 83 of them. 

As soon as the news of the earthquake in Armenia reached Poland, 
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these boys packed, and two hours after the alarm signal they were ready 
to fly to the disaster area. 

Later 1 saw them again and talked to their loader, A. Petrakowski. 
Recently they again worked selflessly in Armenia. 

There have been very many instances of daring exploits among the 
rescuers. In December the international airport in Yerevan was a veri¬ 
table "air gate” for the whole world. Bearded Frenchmen wearing kepis 
settled themselves beside West German rescuers in orange uniforms 
sitting on the floor with their dogs. Czechs carried on lively conversa¬ 
tions with British rescuers and Israeli physicians. One could hear many 
different languages there. People of various nationalities had arrived to 
save other people. It all looked like a scene from a film about the future 
of the human community united at an hour of trial. 

There were many young people—the airport looked like a campus. 
Other comparisons, too, occurred to me then: medical equipment all 
around made it all look like a field hospital. 

At that time another stereotype, the propaganda one, proved false. 
Thousands of foreigners were given an opportunity—for the first time 
without usual complications—to be present in a disaster area in the 
USSR. As they returned home, they told the truth about the scope of 
rescue operations and the proportion between foreign and Soviet aid. 
However, attempts were sometimes made to explain the organisational 
and technical difficulties, inevitable in such a situation, by a weakness 
of the socialist system. But the honesty of foreign witnesses prevented 
such views from gaining broad currency, as had been the case in the 
past. 

It is quite obvious that the decision to accept foreign aid, taken with¬ 
out procrastination, was fully justified. 

As early as only a few weeks following the earthquake about 200 
foreign reporters had arrived in the disaster area from 40 countries. 
Their arrival, arranged by the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs, pre¬ 
cluded the publication abroad of biased reports based on rumours. 

However, some Western reporters did send false reports alleging 
that Armenian children were “deported”, that not all goods sent from 
abroad reached the disaster area, and so on. As a witness to what was 
really going on there, I felt shame for those who were inventing and 
spreading those rumours. I must say even that nothing could be more 
immoral in that situation. 

Children, indeed, were taken to neighbouring republics and to other 
regions of the USSR for a time, until new houses would be built. Would 
it be more humane to leave the children (many of whom had lost their 
parents) in the ruins? 

As for the goods sent to Armenia, they all were registered. A special 
relief-distributing headquarters was set up, and all the things sent 
reached the Armenian people. In some places there was confusion and 
the delivery of goods was delayed. But whenever this became known, 
resolute measures were taken to normalise the situation. Today, too, we 
arc seeing to it that all relief reaches Armenia. 

In the first days, we must admit, we failed to report our actions ef¬ 
ficiently enough lo the Armenian authorities to get their timely approval. 
We should have made better use of our opportunities. The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs was a bit late in sending to Yerevan its officials to as¬ 
sess the situation. And we were justly criticised for that. 

1 was shown a letter sent to the International Affairs journal, in 
which O. S. Nev writes from Leningrad that the work of our Ministry 
in Armenia was criticised by Nikolai Ryzhkov, Chairman of the USSR 
Council oi Ministers, when he was in the eqarthquake area. “What was 
the matter?” the reader asks. 
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I should clarify this matter around which all kinds of talk is still 
going on. The reference here is to the Ministry’s interpreters. Aware that 
with so many foreigners arriving in the country there would obviously 
be a need for people knowing foreign languages, our Ministry passed 
a decision to send a group of its staff member (15 persons, each know¬ 
ing a few foreign languages) to Armenia on December 12, who were to 
work there as interpreters. Other groups, too, were prepared for a flight 
to Armenia. 

, Besides, over 100 students of the Moscow State Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Relations were in Kirovakan clearing up the ruins and could be 
used as interpreters when necessary. About 50 persons made up a reserve 
group of interpreters of the Foreign Ministry of Armenia, which was to 
be used in the first place. However, the republican ministry declined the 
services of the Moscow interpreters, explaining this by the excess of their 
own interpreters. 

So, there was no problem of interpreters. The unfortunate misunder¬ 
standing, which gave rise to the talk that everybody helped Armenia, 
while the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs did not even get round to 
sending interpreters, had been caused by the failure duly to distribute 
the available forces. 

We drew proper conclusions from the criticism, however, and an ad¬ 
ditional group of our Ministry’s personnel soon arrived in Yerevan. It 
did not do the job of the Armenian Foreign Ministry and, solving all 
arising problems through that ministry, helped to establish a smootWy 
operating mechanism for receiving and using aid from abroad. 


"NEW SPIRIT OF HUMAN RELATIONS" 

MERELY A FEW DAYS after the earthquake people from all Soviet 
republics worked side by side with about a thousand people from 
abroad—rescuers, physicians, firemen, seismologists, steel-bar cutters, 
communications men, and others. 

Most impressive was the efficiency of the national civil defence ser¬ 
vices of many countries. Within a few hours they sent us fully equipped 
teams of rescuers and physicians provided with the most up-to-date 
search equipment and medical instruments. Every minute mattered, and 
their high competence proved most valuable when people buried under 
the ruins were being rescued. 

In order that International Affairs readers could have a clear idea of 
worldwide solidarity with Armenia, I shall review, if only briefly, the 
actions of some states. 

Among the first who extended a helping hand to us were Cubans. 
Fidel Castro personally took charge of that work and on December 9 he 
gave his blood for transfusion to the earthquake victims. He said that 
urgent aid to Armenia “may demonstrate a new form of cooperation for 
the whole world, cooperation in which not only big but also small coun¬ 
tries can take part’’. 

• On December 13, I received Franz Spasov, charge d’affaires of Bulga¬ 
ria in the USSR. On behalf of his embassy staff and all Bulgarians who 
work or study in the Soviet Union, he expressed condolences for the 
tragedy. 

He told me that right after the news of the earthquake reached Bul¬ 
garia, a government relief commission was set up there. It was headed 
by Grigor Stoichkov, alternate Politburo member of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munists Party’s Central Committee and Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. A special account for donations from the population was 
opened at the National Bank of Bulgaria. Several planes were flown 







to Armenia from that country during the first few days after the earth¬ 
quake, bringing medical equipment, medicines, baby food, and clothes. 

The delivery of goods was not easy, even dangerous. The Yugoslav 
plane crash evoked grief in the Soviet Union. The Yugoslavs had decided 
to dispatch two planes to Armenia: one carrying medical equipment, in¬ 
struments, and rescue gear, and the other carrying a rescue team. 

The cargo plane crashed as it was approaching Leninakan. All seven 
crew members died. 

However, the courageous Yugoslav rescuers did not refuse to fly. 
They waited until the other plane was loaded and flew to Armenia. 

As I met Milan Veres, the Yugoslav Ambassador to the USSR, 
I expressed admiration for the courage and solidarity of the Yugoslav 
rescuers and informed him that Soviet state awards had been conferred 
on them. 

In general, Yugoslavia helped us a great deal. In December it dispat¬ 
ched to Armenia over 130 tons of cargo to the tune of more than 5 bil¬ 
lion dinars (over $1 million). 

1 could write here far more about the contribution made by the social¬ 
ist countries to eliminating the consequences of the earthquake, but they 
were not the only ones which helped Armenia, and our country. More 
than fifty countries came to our aid immediately. A flow of equipment, 
foodstuffs and medicines came to Armenia. The amount of dollars, marks, 
lire, rupias and other money sent to the earthquake relief fund was 
growing every day. 

Already a day after the disaster the French people heard that a spe¬ 
cial code, “36-15 Armenia”, appeared in the teleinformation system Mi- 
nitel, which is used by many families. Through that code one could learn 
the number of the account to which money was to bo remitted for the 
earthquake relief fund. 

Soon the organisation “SOS Armenia” was set up with the participa¬ 
tion of famous chansonnier Charles Aznavour. It was joined by many 
influential persons, including former prime minister Jacques Chirac, now 
the mayor of Paris. It collected and dispatched medicines, foodstuffs, 
clothes, and toys to Yerevan. 

The France-USSR Association staged a gala performance in the 
Olympia hall. The takings went to the aid-lo-Armenia fund. 

Many Frenchmen opened their hearts, as well as their wallets and 
wardrobes, to help the people who had suffered from the disaster. Heaps 
of gifts were mounting at schools, offices and churches. Big sums were 
donated by firms (for instance. Heibron and Gobert donated 100,000 
francs each). French people themselves were amazed at the extent of 
solidarity. 

At the same lime they spoke about the changes in the Soviet Union. 
“Wt: felt no barriers,” said a pilot from Marseilles who delivered cargo 
to Yerevan in an inlervicw to newsmen. He told them that the customs 
formalities were made very quick and easy for him, though he had no 
visa. 

Commenting on the pilot's story, a Paris newspaper wrote: “In 1948, 
under .Stalin, over 100.000 people died in an earthquake. That was kept 
secret. Even in ’98f) the USSR kept silent about the Chernobyl catas¬ 
trophe during the first days. This lime everything was different. They 
showed their misfortune to u.s and allowed us to share it with them.” 

A lelegram from the Soviet Embas.sy in the United Stales said that 
Mirce American firemen, who had been in a group taking part in the res¬ 
cue operations in Armenia, had paid a visit to the Soviet embassy .to 
tell how they had worked t(»gelher with Soviet people. They said they 
were shocked by the proportions of the disaster. In the United States, 
they said, it was easy to criticise the way the rescue work was organised. 






especially in the first days, but if the same had happened in the United 
States, the problems would not have been smaller. The firemen spoke 
warmly about Soviet people and recalled that they had worked side by 
side with people of different nationalities. That joint rescue operations 
reminded them of the “Elba spirit”, noted one of the firemen. 

In December, 27 planes flew to Armenia from the USA, bringing 180 
experts and 665 ions of cargo: fire extinguishing equipment, medicines, 
small prefab houses, tents, communications equipment, seismic instru¬ 
ments, and foodstuffs. 

The Americans allowed their air bases to be used for receiving and 
loading Soviet planes, and they paid the cost of their fuelling and main¬ 
tenance. 

A group of US geological experts installed equipment for seismic 
observations in the earthquake zone. 

On December 8, British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher announced 
that her country was prepared to extend urgent aid to the Soviet Union. 
That day London declared that a relief fund of 5 million pounds sterling 
was established for the purpose. An interdepartmental group was set up 
at the British Foreign Office to coordinate all questions related to the 
relief actions. A team of 75 rescuers arrived in Armenia w'ilh up-to-date 
equipment designed for finding people under the ruins. British aircraft 
delivered to the disaster area construction machines and medical equip¬ 
ment, including four big grader-tractors of the Jane CB firm, 500 blood- 
transfusion devices, 200 sets of first-aid instruments, 60 resuscitation i/i- 
stallalions, 500,000 dispensable syringes, and blood-sampling equipment. 
Besides, the British provided 200 tons of blood plasma and 192 portable 
“artificial kidney” devices. 

In Italy, on the first day after the earthquake was reported, a govern¬ 
ment headquarters was set up to coordinate relief measures. Ciriaco De 
Mila, Chairman of the Council of Ministers, who look part in organising 
assistance, ordered everything necessary to be delivered to the USSR 
without delay along a constantly operating “air bridge”. 

In the short period between December 8 and 16, eight military trans¬ 
port planes were dispatched from Italy to Armenia carrying rescue 
teams and dogs, acoustic instruments designed for detecting people 
under the ruins, motor vehicles, means of communication, including satel¬ 
lite communication, as well as medicines, donor blood, bandages, clothes, 
and foodstuffs. 

Italian aid came in various ways. Italian Ambassador Sergio Romano 
told me that the personnel of his embassy and of the Italian-Soviet 
Chamber of Commerce had raised about 6,000 rubles. 

So many noble deeds were carried out those first weeke! Now that 
I have started to cite figures, I shall mention a few more. An unpreceden¬ 
ted fund raising campaign was launched in the. FRG. It was joined by 
government and public organisations, businesses, educational establish¬ 
ments, and individuals. 

FRG Chancellor Helmut Kohl set aside 10 million dcutsche marks 
from state funds for purchasing 16 heavy-load cranes for Armenia. The 
governments of Baden-Wiirttemberg, North Rhine-Weslphalia, Lower 
Saxony, and some other Lander donated one million deutsche marks 
each. The same amount of money was offered by the FRG Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and by Rudolf Augslein, editor of Der Spiegel, the 
authoritative magazine. 

By the end of December, over 100 million deutsche marks were 
donated to the aid-to-Armenia fund by West German individuals and 
companies alone. 

Austria’s aid totalled some 40 million schillings (about 2 million 
rubles). Just a few days after the disaster it sent to Armenia 236 
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rescuers with dogs trained to search for people under the rtiins, and 
special equipment. 

The money gained at a large art auction in Vienna (3.8 million 
schillings plus 250,000 schillings from the auction directorate) were 
handed over to the Soviet Embassy. 

The Japanese government passed a decision to render urgent assis¬ 
tance to the earthquake victims and allocated 1,230 million yen (about 
$10 million) for the purpose. A group of 10 experts in seismology and 
antiseismic construction was sent to the USSR. Political parties, trade 
unions and various organisations launched a large fund-raising cam¬ 
paign which was widely supported by the population. In December, the 
Soviet offices in Japan received over 100 million yen of donations from 
organisations and individuals. 

I recall a moving episode in this connection. A Japanese woman came 
to our embassy in Tokyo and brought a small sum of money with her. 
Somebody asked her name. “What difference does it make? It is help that 
matters,” she answered. 

The Chinese Red Cross Society sent to Armenia about 35 tons of 
goods costing 200,000 yuan. It took five planes to carry the cargo. 

Chinese organisations and individuals donated over 3,000 yuan in¬ 
cluding 1,000 yuan offered by the editorial staff of the Bridge magazine. 

The aid provided by friendly India was big and prompt. Many mil¬ 
lion rupees’ worth of medicines and medical equipment were delivered 
by Indian military aircraft and reached Armenian hospitals and out¬ 
patient clinics immediately. 

These are the data on only some countries. All helped as they were 
able to. Sometimes aid was symbolic, but this by no means makes it loss 
valuable. Among the donors were countries with poor economies, like 
Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Angola, Kampuchea, or Bangladesh, and countries 
with which the USSR has no diplomatic relations, such as Israel, Chile, 
and South Africa. And among the people who sent their money were 
those who were not well off, and there were multimillionaires, groups 
of workers and owners of concerns, people holding various political and 
religious views. That is a new social, political and psychological pheno¬ 
menon, an invaluable precedent for active international cooperation to¬ 
day and in future. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the tragedy in Armenia 
showed what new relations in the world could be. This is precisely what 
foreign journalists wrote about. An American CBS observer said that 
the reports coming from Armenia reflected the human tragedy, and ahso 
the new spirit in human relations. Doctors from Denver went to Armenia. 
Firemen from Washington suburbs flew there, too. A construction worker 
from Maryland raised money for building prefabricated houses in Arme¬ 
nia. All these Americans helped .Soviet people, helped those people from 
the “evil empire”, the “Reds", and the “villains”, the observer said. We 
have changed, the whole West has changed, he went on, and we have 
changed because they have changed. Speaking in New York, Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev called upon the world to solve its problems through joint efforts. 
This time has come, the observer said, and though peace did not emerge 
immediately on f. e ruins of Armenia, we saw their pain and responded 
to their call. The evil forces will find it hard to divide us after that, he 
concluded. 

According to the information provided by Soviet embassies, this view 
was shared in the political quarters of various countries. For instance, 
Bjorn Elmquist, Chairman of the foreign policy commission at the 
Danish Folkeling, told a spokesman of our embassy that “the Armenian 
tragedy criabled the Danes to better understand and feel for the Soviet 
people”, “to believe the thesis advanced by the Soviet leaders about the 



priority of general human values, and to promote the growth of confid¬ 
ence in it and our support for it”. The Soviet Embassy in Britain arrived 
at a general conclusion that the participation of British people in aiding 
Armenia helped to “discard the old views about relations between the 
two countries”. In a talk with an official of our embassy, a spokesman 
for the US State Department backed up the idea that it is necessary to 
pool international efforts in overcoming large-scale disasters and said 
that a wealth of experience in this had been accumulated in the United 
States, and that there exist special services to combat natural disasters 
and, in principle, this could become an object of long-term cooperation 
between the USA and the USSR. 1. Sbokos, director of the Greek orga¬ 
nisation on planning and rendering aid in the event of an earthquake, 
told a spokesman of our embassy in Athens that he hoped our ties in 
this sphere would be expanding. 

We have sent messages of gratitude to all countries on an appro¬ 
priate level. The messages were not just general phrases or words simil¬ 
ar for all, as had often been the case in the past, but individual replies. 

We have changed, indeed. There was so much unexpected and unusual 
last December. Mikhail Gorbachev interrupted his foreign visit to fly to 
Armenia. Many Soviet government members hastened to Yerevan. The 
TV broadcast daily reports from the disaster regions. 

There was one more thing which amazed people abroad. The whole 
world found itself connected with our country by one destiny, and state 
and also political frontiers were torn down overnight. As Eduard Shevard¬ 
nadze put it in a speech at a Conference of Consular Officers of the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the earthquake in Armenia “shook and 
razed the wall of inhuman isolation from the outside world”. 


HALF A YEAR LATER 

SIX MONTHS have elapsed sinse the earthquake, but public atten¬ 
tion is still focused on Armenia, Today, restoration work is in full swing, 
the wounds of the earthquake are being heated, and life is gradually 
coming back to normal. But a good deal of work still lies ahead. 

We are helped by other states in this work. The scope and forms of 
Iheir assistance have no precedent. As many as 111 countries and 7 in¬ 
ternational organisations are taking part in this work to a varying 
degree. 

The character of international assistance has notably changed with 
time. U.'’gency, the emotional strain, occasional instances of competition 
and advertising, have all receded into the background. The proposals 
made these days concern to a greater extent long-term cooperation in 
restoring what was destroyed, arranging joint research in medicine, 
forecasting earthquakes, conducting antiseismic construction, and pro¬ 
moting the contacts established with the Armenian republic. 

Several countries have proposed the construction of kindergartens, 
schools, hospitals, out-patient clinics, apartment houses, and whole 
blocks of buildings. The construction would be free, and would be con¬ 
ducted according to their own projects. Our partners are also interested 
in restoring the ruined and building new community and service facili¬ 
ties and industrial projects on a commercial basis. Many of the projects 
are already being negotiated. 

Thus, right after the earthquake the influential Austrian paper Kurier 
called upon the population to raise money for building a new residen¬ 
tial district in Leninakan. Now it has enough money to build fifty houses 
The paper’s representatives visited Armenia and discussed the possibility 
of constructing a house-building factory. 
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The British government offered to build a school campus with all 
necessary equipment for 400 children. A relevant memorandum was 
signed during the recent London visit by Mikhail Gorbachev. The Italian 
company TTI and the Yugoslav firm Dunavbrod offered to deliver small 
houses. A few national societies which are members of the League of the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies decided to build an orthopaedic 
factory and a rehabilitation centre for invalids in Armenia. 

The Norwegian Red Cross society offered to build a 250-bed hospital 
in Spitak. Odd Grann, general secretary of the society, said on his return 
from Armenia. “I have seen a good deal in my life, but 1 have never seen 
destruction more horrible than in Spitak." Norwegians were among the 
first foreigners to establish and equip a tent hospital in that totally 
ruined city. Incidentally, the hospital is still in operation. The next pro¬ 
ject is a hospital that will be named after Fridtjof Nansen. Nansen was 
not only an explorer of the Arctic, but also High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations and contributed greatly to the campaign of aid to 
the population of the Volga area during the famine in the 1920s. 

I should like to describe here yet another episode. Artificial limbs 
were made in Ottawa for two young Armenians, Marina Otaryan and . 
Aram Azbekyan. That December the girl lost both legs and the young 
man, one leg. The Ottawa rehabilitation centre made artificial limbs for 
them and KIWANIS, a union of several clubs, financed their stay in Ot¬ 
tawa. The doctors believe that Aram would be able to walk independent¬ 
ly in two months and Marina, in four or five months. 

The offers made by various countries are not remote plans, but quite 
specific agreements and measures which fit into the two-year programme 
of restoring the housing and industries in the damaged area adopted by 
the USSR Council of Ministers. 

As the work being done in Armenia entered the next phase, the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs had to adjust its activities to the new 
conditions. So it has gone over from extraordinary urgent measures to 
steady activities according to plan. Our main efforts have been shifted 
gradually from the organisational sphere to the political one, because 
the offers I have just mentioned arc of interest in the political context 
as well, opening up additional opportunities for the promotion of 
bilateral relations with definite countries. 

A task facing our Ministry today is to provide efficient diplomatic 
backing for carrying out international cooperation plans of aid to Arme¬ 
nia. This task is regarded as most important and urgent by the Ministry 
personnel and the Soviet offices abroad. 

.lust like our foreign partners, we, at the Ministry are business people 
and not only keep record of all proposals and projects, but will analyse 
them to sec what initiatives have been effected, and which have remained 
on paper. 

Now a few words about another serious problem. In the first days 
following the earthquake close ties were established between our central 
staff and the embassies In foreign countries. We constantly felt the con-, 
nection lictween us. Thi.s is very important, because the ‘‘feedback*’ 
sometiines fails, telegrams sent by our offices abroad arc not always 
answered, and many suggestions and proposals they contain are left 
unheeded. 

In December our ministerial departments and embassies worked as 
a single methanism, operating with the highe.st efficiency. This interac¬ 
tion should not only occur in an emergency situation. It should become 
common practice. 

Now let us look at this interaction from a somewhat different angle. 
We feel today that the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Armenia attaches great importance to the growing international coopera- 
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tion in assisting the affected population. Considerable work is also being 
done by the republican Council of Ministers. A headquarters was set up 
for the purpose, headed by Levon Saakyan, Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of Armenia, and our embassies maintam direct con* 
tacts with it. 

Speaking about the republican Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I think 
the readers may be interested to know which foreign visitors went to 
Armenia (the republican Ministry of Foreign Affairs arranged their 
visits): 

— a group of US Congressmen; 

— the son and grandson of US President George Bush; 

— a delegation of Japan’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs led by Yutan 
limuri, head of the Ministry’s department; 

— a French delegation headed by Gerard Renon, State Secretary on 
the prevention of major technological and natural disasters (the rank 
of a minister); 

— a group of UNIDO experts; 

— a delegation from the Office of the United Nations Disaster 
Relief Coordinator; 

— Armand Hammer, president of Occidental Petroleum; 

— Ives Pagniez, Ambassador of France to the USSR; 

— M’hamed Yala, Ambassador of Algeria to the USSR; 

— Abdul Sattar, Ambassador of Pakistan to the USSR and Akbar 

Khan, military attache; » 

— a delegation from Iran headed by an assistant to the Prime Mi¬ 
nister; 

— a delegation from the FRG Embassy in the USSR headed by Ru¬ 
dolf Adam, a councillor of the embassy; 

— a British delegation led by John Wiggins, Under Secretary of 
Education and Science; 

— over one hundred foreign correspondents accredited with the In¬ 
formation Department of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

— a delegation of the General Armenian Charity Union headed by 
its vice-president Louis-Simon Manukian. 

Anatoli Mkrtchan, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Armenia, returned 
recently from Paris where he had discussed the proposal of the UNESCO 
leadership on building a school in Spitak. Besides, an exhibition of 
children’s drawings was held in the UNESCO headquarters in Paris, 
displaying drawings by Leninakan children. The money received from 
the sab' of the drawings was used for .aid to Armenia. 

It is my pleasure to say that a number of Soviet and foreign citizens 
who displayed courage when rescuing the victims of the earthquake and 
in eliminating the consequences of the disaster will receive Soviet 
government awards. Besides, a memorial medal has been instituted to 
be awarded to Soviet and foreign people who took part in the rescue 
and in restoration work after the earthquake. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress that the international campaign 
of aid to the earthquake victims symbolises the profound positive chang¬ 
es going on in the world today. It clearly demonstrates that the atmo¬ 
sphere in our world is being determined today by new humane trends, 
that the process of humanising into national relations is gaining momen¬ 
tum and new thinking is steadily making its way, bringing people 
together, making them aware of being one family living in one common 
home called Earth. 

This unity in the face of a disaster shows that people, whatever the 
political and social orientation of their states, are capable of coping 
through joint efforts with other difficult problems, such as hunger, back- 
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v^ardness, environmental pollntion, and the arms race which jeopardise 
the very existence of our civilisation.. 

At the basis of solidarity with our country displayed by the inter¬ 
national community in response to the catastrophe in Armenia is doubt¬ 
lessly the growing trust in the Soviet Union and in its line for wide 
openness in foreign and domestic affairs. The worldwide aid campaign 
is, as it were, a vote of confidence in perestroika. 

In fact, the course of events is precisely in keeping with the philo¬ 
sophical conception set forth by the Soviet leader in his UN speech. The 
idea’ of advancing towards an interrelated and interdependent integral 
world is being confirmed in practice, which is being done convincingly— 
something one could not expect recently. 

The attitude abroad to the tragedy in Armenia should be regarded 
in the general context of the preceding positive changes in the world, 
such as the signing of the INF Treaty, the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan, the settlement of a number of other regional conflicts, 
and the general improvement of the climate in East-West relations. 

Of no .smaller importance is the political effect of this campaign. 
Openness, unprecedented in such cases, has been duly appreciated by 
public opinion abroad as indisputable proof that in the Soviet Union ' 
the words about the need to humanise international relations are backed 
up by deeds. It is safe to say that cooperation with the international 
community in eliminating the earthquake consequences was the third 
major practical result of new political thinking after the start of the 
destruction of nuclear missiles and the return of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan. 


According to the author’s wish his fee for this article will be remitted 
to the Armenian earthquake relief fund. 




DOING AWAY WITH THE COLD WAR 


Charles W. MAYNES 


IS IT POSSIBLE to end the Cold War? Given the unrelenting nature 
of that war, few have been willing to answer that question in the affir¬ 
mative, even during the warmer periods in U.S.-Soviet relations. For the 
Cold War involved a relationship of controlled but total hostility between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The hostility was controlled 
because to allow it to get out of hand might have meant the end of both 
the Soviet Union and the United States as viable societies. But the hosti¬ 
lity remained total because in both countries powerful forces contended 
that the other side was incapable of evolving into a more normal inter¬ 
national partner. According to this argument, it did not matter what the 
intentions of a particular group of leaders in Moscow or Washington 
might be; their system itself drove them to lake certain actions that made 
a normal international relationship with the other side impossible. ^ 

Another consideration blocked fresh thinking about ways to end the 
Cold War. From at least one narrow but critical perspective the Cold 
War had benefits. Despite its enormous costs in military expenditures, 
political suspicion, and human suffering, it did serve as a firebreak in 
the superpower relationship. The lines of separation down the center of 
Europe were so clear and so firm that even the most dim-witted on either 
side knew the penalty of a major mistake. And so none was made. For 
more than 40 years the global conflict that so many otherwise intelligent 
observers of the international .scene were certain would soon engulf the 
two superpowers and their allies never came. 

Soviet leaders could have shot down the American aircraft carrying 
.supplies to the inhabitants of West Berlin during the 1948 airlift. At any 
time in the postwar period, the Soviet government could have gone 
beyond harassment to squeeze West Berlin so tightly that the existing 
arrangements would no longer have been tenable. Soviet leaders might 
have order Soviet troops to fight the American soldiers in Korea or 
Vietnam. But any one of these steps carried the danger of major conflict 
with the United Stales. So the fateful step was never taken. 

Similarly, leaders in the West always opted against any decision that 
threatened to trigger the military avalanche all were determined to avoid. 
When events in Poland approached the flash point in 1956, the U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles—well known as an implacable 
anticommunist—publicly declared that the United States would not send 
armed forces into any East European country because that “would pre¬ 
cipitate a full scale world war.” When Soviet troops invaded Hungary 
in 1956 and the U.S. government came under enormous pressure at home 
to react militarily, Dulles publicly proclaimed such calls for a U.S. mi¬ 
litary response as “madness” because of the danger of nuclear war. Pre¬ 
sident Lyndon B. Johnson took the same position during the Czechoslo- 
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yakian crisis of 1968. The United States refrained from military invol* 
vement because, in the president’s words, “such Involvement could 
inflame the situation and engulf the United States in a war with the 
Soviet Union.” (See Jiri Vafenta, “The Explosive Soviet Periphery”, 
FOREIGN POLICY, #51). 

Although Nikita Khrushchev’s rash decision to place Soviet missiles 
surreptitiously in Cuba was the precipitating cause of the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, once both countries were engaged, the leadership in both Moscow 
and Washington showed restraint. The United States did not invade Cu¬ 
ba. The Soviet Union was willing to pull back from its earlier decision 
to deploy ballistic missiles armed with nuclear warheads in Cuba. 

In light of this record, some American analysts—and I suspect some 
Soviet analysts as well—express reservations, usually in private, about 
early steps to dismantle the security structures erected as a result of the 
Cold War. This point of view is reflected in the American saying: "If it 
ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” In other words, if the current security structures 
have given us more than 40 years of peace, why change them? 

But this narrow view ignores both the fragility and the costs of the 
current arrangement. After all, even if each side can express relief that 
in past crises leaders in Moscow and Washington have repeatedly be¬ 
haved rationally, there is danger in complacently assuming that U.S. 
and Soviet leaders will always be capable of rationality in periods of 
enourmous international tension and thus personal stress. 

And the costs of the Cold War, though less than the price in treasure 
or lives of a global conflict, have nonetheless been enormous. The U.S. 
and Soviet military establishments consume hundreds of billions of dol¬ 
lars a year. Unable to fight in Europe, the leaders of East and West for 
much of the postwar period have channelled their mutual hostility and 
fear to the Third World where proxy wars literally have killed millions. 
In addition, in Europe itself families have been divided; countries have 
been isolated; and fruitful economic and scientific cooperation has been 
blocked. 

Regrettably, however, these costs probably cannot be cut significantly 
simply through an improvement in relations. To achieve major savings, 
it probably will be necessary to end the Cold War itself; for without a 
dramatic change in the relationship, it is likely that leaders on both sides 
will continue to conclude that they simply cannot take tlie risk of any 
sizeable reduction in the military establishment of either side. The Soviet 
decision to reduce unilaterally its conventional forces in Europe was a 
major political gesture, who.se importance and impact it is hard to under¬ 
estimate. Nevertheless, the core strength of the two alliance systems 
remains essentially untouched. The Treaty eliminating a whole class of 
nuclear weapons of intermediate range was also an extremely signifi¬ 
cant step. Never in history had two major powers agreed to destroy 
modern weapons only recently produced and deployed. Yet in the end it 
remained true that the weapons destroyed represented less than 5 per¬ 
cent of the nuclear arsenals on botii sides. 

Even if the 50 percent cut in strategic weapons now being negotiated 
is achieved, the military predicament of the two sides will not change all 
tliat much. Each side, will have enough weapons to destroy the other 
many times over. Ar i the agreement may not even save much money. 
Leaders on both sides probably will soon be pressured to channel mo.stof 
the funds released into new and more promising weapons systems. For 
so long as the image of the other side remains that of the “supreme 
enemy", each side probably will continue to worry that increased commu¬ 
nication and contact will bestow too many benefits on the other .side, that 
political shifts in the most ob.scurc parts of the globe will still have geo¬ 
political significance, and that it is risky to cooperate too closely with 



an opponent who one day may decide to seize a unilateral advantage or 
even launch a devastating surprise attack. 

To say this is not to denigrate the advantages of a more relaxed re¬ 
lationship between the Soviet Union and the United States. In the ab¬ 
sence of any alternative, leaders on both sides should press for relaxa¬ 
tion. Even if they find that because of conflicting national interests or 
mutually exclusive alliance obligations they cannot end the Cold War 
and thus reduce defense expenditures significantly, it is still desirable 
to shave costs at the margin. Lives of ordinary people in both the Uni¬ 
ted Stales and the Soviet Union will be much richer if such steps are 
taken. And the two superpowers, even in the context of continuing suspi¬ 
cion and hostility, clearly ought to work to limit the human costs of car¬ 
rying the Cold War to developing countries. 

Nevertheless, detente is not enough if American and Soviet leaders 
are to succeed in redirecting the massive sums they now spend on defense 
into domestic progams that can help deal with the very serious econo¬ 
mic and social problems facing both countries. So the question is, what 
might cause this to happen? Here it is important to note a sharp diffe¬ 
rence in the termination characteristics of hot and cold wars. Hot wars 
usually end because, through conflict, a victor emerges. Cold wars, which 
avoid conflict, have no natural end. They can continue year after year 
long after most have forgotten why they firjit started. 

Can the Cold War between East and West end if American and So¬ 
viet leaders simply proclaim that it is over? The record thus far suggests 
that this approach is unrealistic. Officials in Moscow or Washington may 
decide to soften the war’s character—and recently both sides have taken 
steps in this direction—but for the reasons already mentioned they will 
hesitate to enter into a reciprocal process of de-escalation that over time 
can bring the Cold War to an end. Initial steps may be taken but 
against a backdrop of suspicion any one of a number of unexpected de¬ 
velopments will threaten to bring the process to a halt. 

Nor will the rest of the world press the two superpowers to end the 
Cold War. For other countries are ambivalent about that war. They fear 
the consequences both of its continuation and its cessation. They fear its 
continuation because they are uncomfortable with the unknown. 

The Cold War could end, however, if both sides simultaneously arriv¬ 
ed at a point where neither could afford its continuation. How realistic 
is that possibility? 

In the Soviet Union, it is possible that the government has concluded 
that the Cold War is too costly to continue. All influential groups, in¬ 
cluding even the more conservative, apparently recognize lhat the country 
is in urgent need of major domestic reforms. Prominent figures speak 
openly of the need to channel funds from the defense budget into the 
doine.slic economy. Admittedly, there still appear.s to be a troubling gap 
beivveen rhetoric and defense procurement cycles. The Soviet Union 
apparently continues a military buildup that is alarming to Western 
countries. On October 14, in a major speech, Robert Gates, then Deputy 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency and now Deputy National 
Security Adviser to President Bush .staled that “at this point we [in the 
U.S. intelligence community] see no slackening of Soviet weapons pro¬ 
duction or programs” and contended that whereas the U.S. rate of 
growth in the defense budget is declining, the Soviet rate “continues lo 
grow, albeit slowly.” Gates’ concern notwithstanding, the candor with 
which Soviet leaders openly discuss the problems their society faces docs 
open up the possibility that domestic pressure inside the Soviet Union 
may force Soviet leaders to consider seriously what can be done to place 
their relationship with the United States permanently on a less hostile 
footing. 






If so, they are more likely to be audacious if they believe that the 
Americans are also facing pressures to think the unthinkable. Otherwise, 
they may fear that the American tendency will continue to be to wait 
cautiously on events. Soviet leaders at some point might themselves be 
tempted to return to a much more cautious approach. In that event, the 
likelihood of a major transformation in the relationship could again 
recede. 

Are there pressures then that will cause a growing number of Ame¬ 
rican officials to think the unthinkable? On the basis of the rhetoric in 
the recent presidential campaign, most observers might conclude that 
the answer is no. Both candidates apparently concluded that it was ele- 
ctorally disadvantageous to talk openly about any need for major do¬ 
mestic reforms or a significant shift in budget priorities. 

In fact, the situation in the United States is too complicated to sum¬ 
marize easily. The country enjoys a significantly larger per capita income 
than the Soviet Union and it benefits from an economic and technologi¬ 
cal advantage over its great rival. Since so much in life is relative, there 
is an understandable, if shortsighted tendency among American commen¬ 
tators to concentrate on Soviet shortcomings rather than on any that 
might exi.st in their own country. 

But there are many signs of trouble in the United States that is seems 
unlikely political figures can long ignore. The most sensitive one con¬ 
cerns the issue of race. 


OF COURSE, it can be argued that both the United States and the 
Soviet Union are quite capable of financing a continuation of the Cold 
War while undertaking whatever domestic reforms are necessary. At the 
level of theory, this point of view is certainly correct for the United Sta¬ 
tes. As then Secretary of State George Shultz pointed out in April 1988, 
Americans enjoyed their highest economic growth in the 1950s and 1960s 
precisely “when our military expenditures averaged 9.2 % of GNP, a 
much higher proportion than the 6.7 % we spend today." But this point 
of view does not take into account the difficulty all policymakers have in 
any political system in shifting resources from one sector to another in 
any major way unless there is a supreme national crisis. In the 1950s 
Americans felt that they confronted that kind of crisis following the 
North Korean invasion of South Korea, which they interpreted as ihe 
first step in a global communist offensive. Today few Americans feel the 
international scene is so threatening. 

Moreover, in every society there may be a margin—call it the disposab¬ 
le margin—that that society permits its political authorities to shift among 
sectors in order to run the society efficiently. Barring a war, it seems to 
be hard to move that margin dramatically, however laudable the new pro¬ 
grams are that the political leaders wish to pursue. If this is the case, Jt 
leaders will find that they face some very hard choices: If they want 
fundamental reforms, they will have to pay for them within the existing 
budget. But which existing programs can be cut significantly without 
a negative effect on societal peace and progress? Defense expenditures 
appear to be the p'ime candidate. They produce little of enduring value; 
and if the foreign threat has indeed receded, they represent an unneces¬ 
sary charge on the society. Yet the military in any country is a powerful 
force that resists cuts in its budgets. In addition, U.S. and Soviet lea¬ 
ders face a special obstacle: the legacy of the Cold War. 

Suppose, however, that resource constraints do force American and 
Soviet leaders to take a searching look at the possibility of ending the 
Cold War. The irony is that progress will then be easier than expected. 
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For what is curious about the Cold War is how few real reasons either 
side has for its continuation. The United States and the Soviet Union 
have no border disputes. Each has products or materials that would be 
helpful to the other side’s growth but as continental powers, neither 
finds its own path to development seriously blocked because of lack of 
cooperation from the other side. This statement might seem somewhat 
controversial in light of American efforts to limit Western economic 
cooperations with the Soviet Union. But the largest impediment to 
expanded East-West trade has always been the Soviet inability thus far 
to produce products the West wishes to buy rather than politically 
imposed restrictions. If the Soviet Union were ever to produce such pro¬ 
ducts, the United States would find it much more difficult to persuade 
its allies to maintain the restrictions. 

The United States does have an enormous economic stake in the 
Third World, the scene of so many East-West conflicts. More lhan 40 per 
cent of U.S. foreign trade is with Third World countries. In addition, 
the United States and its allies are currently or potentally dependent 
on the Third World for certain key raw materials like oil. But the Soviet 
Union is not threatening the West’s access to global markets. Nor, 
because it would be a casus belli, is it likely to. Moreover, the Third 
World may even be receding in importance as a source of great power 
tension rooted in economic causes. The very path of economic develop¬ 
ment seems to be shifting, at least for the most developed countries. In 
the past it depended very directly on access to raw materials. All of the 
grea-t industrial states had large depo.sits of iron and coal and hard¬ 
working populations willing to exploit them. But today the economic future 
of the most advanced countries appears to depend on the development 
of its information and communications industries. The most important 
raw material fur development appears to be found in the minds of young 
people in the classroom rather than the minerals of the mine shaft. 

The military importance of the Third World may also be shifting. For 
a considerable period in the postwar period. Third World states played 
a key but inadequately appreciated role in superpower defense. Missiles 
and bombers were not intercontinental in range. Consequently, bases in 
Third World states offered special attractions to the superpowers, parti¬ 
cularly the United States as the globe’s pre-eminent naval and air power. 
But as the ranges of rockets and submarines have increa.sed to 6,000 mi¬ 
les or more, the United States has responded by closing down foreign 
bases from Ethiopia to Scotland. 

Some military locations remain indisputably important. The United 
States has struggled with mixed success for some years to acquire basing 
rights near the Middle East oil fields; it has bargained hard to retain 
them in such countries as the Philippines Meanwhile, the Soviet Union 
has recently established important bases in such countries as Ethiopia 
and Vietnam. But none of these bases is as vital to the security of either 
superpower as U.S. bases in various parts of the world were to U.S. 
security a few decades earlier. And several developments seem likely to 
make them incieasingly disfunctional for cither superpower. 

First, as Third World '•tates continue to develop their military powers, 
the bases will become decreasingly useful to either superpower for the 
purpose of projecting force into the Third World. Both the Soviet Union 
and the United States have learned to their separate dismay the military 
price that Third World peoples armed with modern weapons can exact 
even from the most powerful countries. Meanwhile, Third World coun¬ 
tries in which foreign bases are located are placing a growing number 
of restrictions on their use. Already such countries as Turkey and the 
Philippines place limitations on the missions of U.S. forces stationed 
on their territory One suspects that the Soviet Union will soon face or 



perhaps already does face limitations. Second, as technology steadily 
increases the accuracy of long-range rockets, bases close to the shores of 
the chief adversary will continue to decline in military importance. Third, 
as both American and Soviet societies become increasingly permeable to 
satellite technology and even permit foreign military inspectors on their 
territory as part of new arms control agreements, the utility of super¬ 
power intelligence facilities in Third World countries close to the borders 
of the other superpower—whether Soviet facilities in Cuba or U.S. faci¬ 
lities in China—may also decline in value. For all these reasons, super¬ 
power sensitivity in certain Third World areas may decline in the coming 
decades. 

What else fuels the Cold War? Historical memories might be one source 
but these memories are mixed. Imperial Russia was the only great power 
to support the North in the American Civil War in the middle of the 
19th century. The United States did send troops to Siberia in 1918 to 
try to .stamp out Bolshevik rule. But fiercely anticommunist America also 
helped save the Revolution with the massive food shipments it sent in 
the early 1920s under the leadership of future President Herbert Hoover 
to feed the Soviet people suffering from famine. The two great nations 
were rivals after World War II but critically important allies during it. 

One major source of tension in the relationship has been concern 
about the respective spheres of influence of the two superpowers. Indeed, 
a glance over the pa.sl 40 years reveals that although foreign affairs 
specialists often warn that it is Third World conflicts that are most likely 
to draw the superpowers into a nuclear exchange—the 1973 Middle East 
cri.sis is often cited as an example—tension between Moscow and Wa¬ 
shington usually has reached its most dangerous point when one of the 
superpowers concluded that the other was threatening its position in its 
own sphere of influence. Examples from the past would be the various 
crises in Eastern Europe or the Cuban Missile Crisis, This is why 
unfolding events in Eastern Europe and Central America today remain 
a cause for concern even in an atmosphere of improved superpower re¬ 
lations. 

Yet the security threat posed to the Soviet Union from Eastern Euro¬ 
pe or the United States from Cuba or the Caribbean may also be declin¬ 
ing. .After World War II, perhaps a Soviet leader could fear a We.storn 
attack through Eastern Europe against the Soviet Union. It was then 
not clear how the West German regime would evolve. Moreover, depos¬ 
ed leaders from Eastern Europe lived in the West and many were still 
active and burning with resentment. But few in Mo.scow today can find 
that kind of martial spirit in any significant section of Western opinion. 
And West Germany has proved to he the Western country most open to 
a policy of accommodation with the East. Similarly in the late i940s, 
with Western Europe prostrate, the Americans inclined to return across 
the Atlantic, and the Soviet army without rival anywhere on the Conti¬ 
nent or in the world, it was perhaps understandable that Western leaders 
might conclude that a Soviet attack was a real possibility. But no res- 
poiisible voice in Western Europe now fears that the Soviet Union is 
likely to attack. It is the very size of the Soviet military establishment in 
Central Europe tnat is now the primary source of Western fear. Yet the 
large military machines on both sides in Europe probably remain in place 
largely because of inertia: Since a security system of enormous forces 
armed to the teeth and ready to strike has worked, no one has wanted 
to change it. But that does not mean that it should not be changed if 
the nature of the military threat has changed. 

One can make .similar points about Central America or the Caribbean. 
No sane American official has ever feared a Soviet land attack through 
Central America. Feared has been the establishment of Soviet nuclear 
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facilities in the hemisphere that could threaten U.S. security. The United 
States was convinced that the Soviet Union was seeking such a capabi¬ 
lity during the Cuban Missile Crisis. The Soviet Union then had few mis¬ 
siles of intercontinental range. The installation of medium-range missiles 
on Cuban soil would have shortened warning time dramatically and 
augmented the Soviet military threat considerably. But as part of the 
resolution of the 1962 crisis the Soviet Union pledged never to deploy 
nuclear missiles on Cuban soil and there is no evidence of any intention 
to violate that agreement. Meanwhile, the world has changed. Even 
though most American observers cite as the main danger in the Soviet 
relationship with Nicaragua the possibility that the Soviet Union might 
establish nuclear bases there, the rapid development of the Soviet subma¬ 
rine fleet is creating a new security threat to the United States as severe 
as anything that might emanate from a Soviet land base in Latin Ame¬ 
rica. Again, in brief, the nature of the military threat is changing even 
when the perceptions and the reactions of policymakers do not. 

These facts of life do not mean that leaders in the Kremlin or the 
White Hou.se do not have and should not have legitimate concerns over 
political developments in both Eastern Europe and Central America. In 
these regions the Soviet Union and the United States respectively are 
facing major international challenges. But the challenges are primarily 
local in nature, even if each superpower contends publicly that its region 
of concern would be peaceful except for the unhelpful activities of the 
other .side. The main threat in Eastern Europe and in Central America 
is domestic implosion—a collapse of the social order because the system 
as currently designed cannot cope with the problems these countries are' 
facing. In many of the countries in Central America and the Caribbean 
there is no known answer to the problems of rapid population growth, 
limited development opportunities, and mounting civil strife. Throughout 
Eastern Europe there is a growing sense that fundamental changes must 
be attempted if the existing system is to avoid a political and economic 
collapse sometime in the future. 

There are a few hopeful signs that the superpowers are beginning 
slowly to come to grips with the realities of these two region*?. In the 
past (he Soviet government was strongly opposed to political and econo¬ 
mic reform in Eastern Europe while important political and social forces 
in East Europe were pressing for sweeping change. It repeatedly inter¬ 
vened militarily to cut down reform efforts. Today the reformist winds 
blow in the other direction; and Soviet spokesmen have hinted that some 
of the reforms Soviet generals worked to crush yesterday Soviet officials 
would lik« to reconsider today. 

In the past, the United States repeatedly used direct military force 
to choke off revolutionary movements south of its borders. But more 
recently the U.S. has reluctantly agreed to accept a Marxist-Leninist 
Cuba; and the efforts of the Reagan administration to overthrow the San- 
dinista government in Managua have always stopped short of direct 
U.S. military action. Were it not for the close ties of each of tnese states 
with the Soviet Union, Washington probably would have been able long 
agp to move toward a formal accommodation with Havana and Mana¬ 
gua. And here the vicious circle begins: Were it not for the Cold War, 
perhaps Cuba and Nicaragua would not feel the need for these ties. 


SO BY THE PROCESS of elimination we arrive at the final and 
perhaps most important explanation for the Cold War—the ideological 
struggle between capitalism and communism or Wilsonianism and Leni¬ 
nism. Is that struggle likely to recede intensity? 
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In one fundamental respect it is unlikely to cease completely. Neither 
American nor Soviet leaders are ever likely to agree that their own 
system of government is no longer a model for the rest of the world. To 
ask for such agreement is unrealistic. But it might not be unrealistic to 
work toward an understanding of ideological struggle that would enjoin 
leaders in both countries to seek converts through example, not force. 
In the United Slates the classic expression of this more benign approach 
to ideological struggle is found in the famous 1821. Fourth of July ad¬ 
dress by John Quincy Adams, a future president. "Wherever the standard 
of freedom and independence has been or shall be unfurled”, Adams said, 
“there will [America’s] heart, her benedictions and her prayers be. But 
she goes not abroad, in search of monsters to destroy. She is the well- 
wisher to the freedom and independence of all. She is the champion and 
vindicator only of her own. She will command the general cause by the 
countenance of her voice, and the benignant .sympathy of her example. 
She well knows that by once enlisting under other banners than her own, 
were they even the banners of foreign independence, she would involve 
herself beyond the power of extrication, in all the wars of interest and 
intrigue, of individual avarice, envy, and ambition, which a.ssume the 
colors and usurp the standard of freedom. The fundamental maxims of 
her policy would insensibly change from liberty to force... She might 
become the dictatress of the world. She would no longer be the ruler of 
her own spirit.” 

Nothing would be more helpful to an effort to end the Cold War than 
an authoritative, modern reformulation of Adams’ approach from both 
Moscow and Washington. And here an initiative from Moscow would be 
in order. For anticommunism, as the word suggests, has always been a 
reactive policy. Communism came first, then anticommunism. Since the 
latter has followed the former, if the former changes, so should the lat¬ 
ter. Following this logic, if the way that the leaders of communist coun¬ 
tries refer to international politics changes, then in time there should be 
a change in the way that the leaders of noncommunist countries refer to 
international politics. In fact, this kind of benign point-counterpoint is 
already taking place. The shifting views of President Ronald Reagan 
toward the Soviet Union offer eloquent proof of such a transformation. 
No more implacable anticommunist ever sat in the White House, but no 
figure in the White House ever witnessed such constructive develop¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union; and Reagan, despite his .seemingly unmovable 
convictions, changed and responded accordingly. 

What else can be done? Both a short range and a long range strategy 
i^eem in order. In the short run priority must be given to efforts to 
reduce fears on both sides that result from the excessive militarization 
of the relationship. As the memoirs of Nikita Khrushchev suggest, Soviet 
leaders in the 1950s genuinely feared an imminent American attack. As 
the American reaction to the North Korean invasion of South Korea 
suggested American officials at the time really expected communist 
forces to .surge forward at almost any weak point along the Ea.st-West 
line. In light of such fears, it is not surprising that both sides embarked 
on a vigorous armaments program. But neither side operates in such an 
atmosphere of paranoia today. It should therefore be possible to undo 
some of what was understandably but unnecessarily done. 

Soviet leaders should move quickly to dispel American concerns 
recently expressed in Gates’s important speech about an alleged gap 
between Soviet pronouncements of new thinking and a continued mili¬ 
tary build-up. The International Institute of Strategic Studies in London 
in its annual survey recently called attention to this alleged gap as well. 
Soviet officials should either release data that prove Western fears to 
be unfounded or they should take urgent action first to level off and then 
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to reduce the rate of Soviet military procurement. Both sides should give 
the highest urgency to joint discussions among experts designed to as¬ 
sist both sides in recognizing the features of a military force that has 
moved from an offensive strategy to a defensive strategy. And both sides 
should approach the pending conventional arms reduction talks in Europe 
constructively and creatively. Proposals from the other side should not 
be dismissed reflexively but studied sympathetically, if carefully. 

Glasnost has already done much to reduce Western fears. It should 
be pursued vigorously with special attention given to those aspects of 
Soviet policy that seem to arouse the greatest concern in the West. The 
Soviet Union should also use glasnost in the West to call attention more 
vigorously to Western actions that arouse concern in the Soviet Union. 
Marshal S.F. Akhromeyev during his visit to the United States was 
able to discuss with the American public aspects of Western military 
exercises in Europe that have aroused fears among Soviet military offi¬ 
cials that the West might be planning an offensive operation against 
the Warsaw Pact. 

The evolution of America’s relationship with China may also offer 
some lessons for those hoping to improve U.S.-Soviet relations. Through 
intensive consultations and a vigorous exchange program involving many 
sectors of American and Chinese societies, the two sides succeeded in 
convincing one another that neither side had a policy that threatened the 
other. Both the U.S. and Soviet side should press ahead with large scale 
exchange programs permitting individuals of influence in both countries 
to learn more about the other side. 

The relationship could benefit from some great enterprise that would 
capture the imagination of the American and Soviet people. A joint ven¬ 
ture in space seems the logical choice. More ambitiously, the two sides, 
in recognition both of the fact that technological progress will continue 
and of the reality that some technologies may create special dangers, 
could explore the advantages and the disadvantages of a joint Soviet- 
American research effort in the area of space defense. Only a joint 
effort would block the possibility of a destablilizing technological bre¬ 
akthrough by one side or the other. President Reagan once proposed 
sharing technological advances in this area. Joint research would seem 
to be the only safe way to accomplish this task. 

There are steps the United States might take. If events continue on 
their present course, it could accept Soviet offers to enter into expert 
discussions between the Congress and the Supreme Soviet on human 
rights obligations of both countries. The United States could agree to a 
serious discussion of its obligations under international accords in the 
field of economic rights while the Soviet Union could make a similar 
commitment in the field of political rights, including emigration. The 
United States could announce that if glasnost continues to expand in the 
Soviet Union, it will move unilaterally to close down Radio Liberty. Fi¬ 
nally, the United States could examine systematically steps it might take 
to assist communist governments to improve the quality of consumer 
goods and food products delivered to their populations. The LI.S. govern¬ 
ment could encourage U.S. banks to participate actively in the exten¬ 
sion of credit on normal commercial terms to the Soviet Union to 
upgrade its consumer industries. And it could support an examination 
of Western controls on exports to members of the Warsaw Pact with the 
overall objective of significant relaxation in areas that do not have 
direct military application. 

But there must also be a longer run strategy that deals with the core 
fears of the two sides in their areas of historic sensitivity—Central Ame¬ 
rica and Eastern Europe. Events in either region retain the power to 
destroy much of what has been accomplished in East-West relations in 





recent years. Consider Central America—a region of great preoccupation 
to the United States for decades. During the presidency of Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt, the United States moved formally from unilateral enfor¬ 
cement of hemispheric security to a multilateral approach. In 1934 at 
the Pan American Conference in Montevideo, Roosevelt signed a decla¬ 
ration that accepted the principle of nonintervention. Then, within a few 
years, Roosevelt abrogated the Platt Amendment establishing an Ame¬ 
rican protectorate over Cuba, liberalized the Panama Canal treaty and 
withdrew the last U.S. occupation forces from the Caribbean. (See 
Charles Maechliiig, “Monroe Go Home,” Foreign Service Journal, June 
1988) The United States accepted the obligations of the Organization 
of American States, the Charter of which formally outlaws intervention 
in the internal affairs of member states. But Roosevelt’s courageous and 
farsighted shift in U.S. policy did not end American sensitivity regard¬ 
ing Latin America. Indeed, Americans today divide into two camps 
with respect to the policies of the Reagan administration in Central Ame¬ 
rica: those who, the actions of Roo.sevelt notwithstanding, maintain that 
the Monroe Doctrine still guides U.S. policy in Central America; and 
those who, occasional lapses like the invasion of Grenada notwithstand¬ 
ing, maintain that U.S. policy in the area should accord with America’s 
international obligations under international law and the OAS Charter. 

In this highly sensitive situation, Soviet military involvement in or 
close military lies with Cuba, Nicaragua, or any other country in Central 
America or the Caribbean carry the risk of triggering a major confron¬ 
tation with the United States. What makes such Soviet activity all the 
more controversial is that in the case of Cuba or Nicaragua the Soviet 
Union is supporting states that at least in the past have openly admitted 
their political and military support for subversive activities carried out 
against states that are members of the OAS. 

Eastern Europe, the traditional invasion route into the Soviet Union, 
is obviously a region of legitimate sensitivity to any government in Mos¬ 
cow. (And it i.s an area of concern to Americans. Millions of Americans 
trace their roots to Eastern Europe. Indeed, there are more Polish Ame¬ 
ricans in Chicago than Poles in Warsaw.) No political authority in Mos¬ 
cow could look with indifference on the establishment of alliance or 
military ties between a country in Eastern Europe and the United Sta¬ 
tes. But in this regard as well history has taught the We.st lessons and 
.Moscow should recognize this. American administrations, as noied 
earlier, have understood Soviet sensitivities even at the height of the 
Cold War. Nationalists in Eastern Europe al.so now understand. Ameri¬ 
can ob.scrvers were quick to notice that unlike the Hungarian reformers 
in 1956, the leaders of Solidarity in Poland in 1980 made it clear that in 
pressing for reforms in Poland they did not intend to leave the War¬ 
saw Pact. 

The question that faces both Moscow and Washington is what reaso¬ 
nable steps each could take over the longer run to reassure the other 
regarding activities in the region of concern to the other superpower. 
Following arc some suggestions in this regard; 

—The United S ates could reaffirm publicly that its principal concern 
in the Caribbean and Central America is national security, not the in¬ 
ternal order of states in the area. The Soviet Union should make a si¬ 
milar statement regarding Eastern Europe. 

—The United Slates could renew its international commitments under 
the OAS and U.N. Charters regarding the use of American troops 
against another state in the Western hemisphere. The Soviet Union ought 
to state that it accepts a similar commitment under the U.N. Charter 
and lielsinki Accords regarding Eastern Europe. 
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—Each superpower could pledge publicly that it will not seek nor 
ever accept military facilities or special privileges of any sort in the zone 
of concern to the other side. Consistent with that pledge, the Soviet Uni¬ 
on could pledge that it will withdraw all military personnel except mili¬ 
tary attaches from Cuban soil once an administration in Washingfton has 
succeeded in establishing normal diplomatic relations with Cuba. 

These arc far-reaching steps that many will dismiss as utopian or 
even as a form of provocation. But the international system will always 
be subject to severe shock as long as events in either Eastern Europe or 
Central America and the Caribbean can trigger a major East-West con¬ 
frontation. Political change will inevitably occur in both regions. It is 
necessary to search for ways to disassociate that change from the East- 
West conflict itself. That disassociation might occur if each superpower 
became convinced through a series of mutual commitments that its great 
rival would not exploit such change to gain some important advantage 
in the global struggle. Once divorced from the global struggle, the 
.smaller stales in Eastern Europe and Central America, even during pe¬ 
riods of political change, could be depended on to establish a relation¬ 
ship of reassurance with its powerful superpower neighbor. 


AS THIS ANALYSIS suggests, an effort to end the Cold War will 
not be easy. There arc powerful vested interests that support the current 
structure. It will take painful compromises and difficult decisions on boKi 
sides to reverse the course set by more than seventy years of hostility. 
But the effort should be made. The stakes are enormous. If American and 
Soviet leaders show vision and courage, they may be able to establish 
an enduring structure of peace that can release the energies of their 
peoples to attack the real problems facing American and Soviet society. 
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Oleg KALUGIN 


HARDLY HAD THE ECHOES of gun volleys over the tomb of the 
“outstanding statesman of our times” on a cold November day in Mos¬ 
cow grown silent than a just-published work by American Sovietologists 
under the title After Brezhnev already appeared in a glossy Jacket on 
Washington bookstands. This work was the result of a year and a half 
of efforts by 35 prominent historians, political scientists, and sociolog¬ 
ists who having gathered under the auspices of the Centre for Strategic 
and International Studies of Georgetown University, and observing the 
death throes of the aging Soviet leader, analysed and compared press 
data, intelligence and official materials in a bid to find the hidden main¬ 
springs guiding Soviet behaviour in the coming decade and to forecast 
what the “evil empire” would look like after the death of its leaders. 

How did American Kremlinologists view the future of the USA’s 
rival, of the superpower capable of destroying any potential aggressor 
many times over but bogged down in social lethargy and economic 
stagnation? 

Their analysis of the state of affairs obviously showed that the coun¬ 
try was slowly but surely lapsing Into the abyss of an economic and 
social crisis, that it was increasingly injecting an clement of instability 
into international affairs, and that policy-making at the top was becom¬ 
ing more and more unpredictable. 

Prof. Robert F Byrnes, the research programme supervisor, formulated 
the conclusions of his colleagues: “All of us agree that there is no like¬ 
lihood whatsoever that the Soviet Union will become a political de¬ 
mocracy... and very little likelihood that it will occonie a congenial, 
peaceful member of the international community for as far ahead as one 
can see. It will remain instead an inherently destabilizing element of 
the international political system.”' Seweryn Bialor, a Soviet affairs 
expert, was more laconic: “1 am drawn inescapably to the conclusion that 
we will witness tin external expansion of an internally declining 
power.” 2 

Today one can make ironical statements about the shortsightedness 
of the American sovietologists, but at that time hardly anyone, including 
in the Soviet Union, would venture to predict the coming radical changes 
which we today link with the notion of perestroika. Especially when, 
after a dim ray of hope there came to power the infirm Chernenko, who 
plunged society into another wave of dejection and apathy. 

The persistent .stereotype of the Soviet Union as a totalitarian, ag¬ 
gressive and unreliable power hampered then, and hampers now, Western 
politicians from seeing that a new generation of leaders is emerging at 
the forefront today and that a new public consciousnes is taking shape 
with an enormous potential and a preparedness for sweeping changes 
that had long matured in the depths of threadbare dogmas and doctri¬ 
naire perversions imposed from above. 

Major General Oleg Kalugin was Involved In diplomatic activity for many years. 
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Launched at the initiative of the party, perestroika implies a revolu¬ 
tionary breakdown of old notions of the world and ourselves, presuppo¬ 
ses unprecedented openness of socialism and adds a fresh dimension to 
the conception of peaceful coexistence. 

We have begun unravelling the inconceivably tight knots of blind 
enmity and confrontation that seemed to have been tied hard for endless 
years, and today the dialogue between the two superpowers has taken 
on unprecedented scope and intensity. 

In the USA itself, public sentiments are also markedly changing in 
favour of the Soviet Union, people there having started to talk about the 
end of the postwar era and about new horizons in Soviet-American rela¬ 
tions. 

All the same, let us not delude ourselves. There still are forces capa¬ 
ble of hindering mankind’s incipient departure from the edge of the 
chasm, of again dragging the world into the long night of intolerance 
and enmity, and into a nuclear deadlock. And if we were to continue 
drawing on the old approaches, on the propaganda cliches of the past, 
buttressed by the well-known postulates of the classics, we would almost 
automatically point an accusing finger at the “US ruling quarters, the 
military industrial complex, the militarists from the Pentagon, the agents 
and provocateurs from the CIA who are safeguarding the money bags of 
the overlords of imperialist bourgeoisie”, etc. 

The revamping of international relations and the affirmation of the 
new thinking require a fresh view of the many factors which exert an 
influence on relations among states, including such as the activity bf 
special services. 

A great deal has been written in this country about the activity of 
American intelligence. However, propaganda cliches have invariably 
dominated in all the literature on this subject accessible to the man in 
the street, and they were invariably painted one colour—black. Less has 
been written about our own intelligence, and that in bright tones. 


IN THE LATE 1970s, in the. wake of the CIA exposures resulting 
from the Watergate scandal, the Soviet press wrote of the “repulsive 
bared teeth of the monster fed on the money of unsuspecting taxpayers, 
a monster which trampled underfoot all norms of morality and insulted 
the dignity of an entire nation". It was then that it was said of CIA 
activity that these were political intrigues and conspiracies, corruption 
of foreign figures, from police chiefs to heads of slate, tacit financing of 
election campaigns together with dirty methods of fighting opposition 
candidates, use of trade unions, student and charitable organisations 
and the church in covert operations, manipulation of the press, links 
with the criminal world and drug abuse, false propaganda, economic 
sabotage, suoterfuge, abductions, and, lastly, paramilitary operations 
and cloak-and-dagger murders using the most sophisticated means. 

Brought up for decades on sensational exposures of provocations 
orchestrated by the imperialist special services, Soviet readers would 
hardly concur with a different characterisation of the American espionage 
agency. And evidently they would be right. But the specifics of the moment 
lie precisely in the fact that unlike the past, we can now view many 
seemingly established notions not in a programmed dimension but in 
the broad spectrum of different approaches, in the light of fuller know¬ 
ledge. in development. 

In any event, when I see in Liieraturnaya Gazeta a letter from a 
reader wlio complains that the showing of the Japanese film “The Legend 
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of Narayama" in the Soviet Union adds grist to the CIA’s milU 1 feel 
embarrassment for our press which has worked hard to impress upon 
our people that this country’s economic and social problems are as¬ 
sociated with the intrigues of the special services. But not only the press 
is at fault for this. Just a few years ago those at the August rostrum 
would have us believe that the reasons for the different distortions in our 
life, lay not in the defects of the system but in hostile encirclement, in 
the intensifying pressure being brought to bear oii socialism by the 
forces of imperialism, and that the antisocial activity of individuals and 
the crimes against the state they committed were a consequence of 
hostile propaganda and CIA provocations. 

Unquestionably, stereotypes of imperialist agents who assumed, de¬ 
pending on the needs of the moment or the whims of the leaders, the 
identity of Trotskyites, kulaks, cosmopolitans, Titovites, Masons and, 
generally speaking, “enemies of the people”—legions of ordinary people 
who by dint of circumstances, or more often than not, of arbitrariness, 
were caught in the meat grinder prepared for them, are still strong in 
our everyday consciousness. Many from this unseemly contingent have 
disappeared, but they have been replaced by others: ideological sabo¬ 
teurs and omnipresent agents 007 hunting for dissidents and duffers, 
not balking about using criminals and bums and prepared to do anything 
to corrupt our society from within. There is some truth to this. But 
is it the whole truth? Has it always been, and will it always be, this 
way? 

Few people in this country know that until the Second World War 
the USA had virtually no intelligence service. That is, there were na¬ 
tional heroes, intelligence officers of the period of the war for independ¬ 
ence like Nathan Hale, or the scholarly Benjamin Franklin, who engaged 
in gathering information about the British in Europe. Even President 
George Washington himself was not averse to instructing scouts before 
they were infiltrated behind the frontline. But there was no intelligence 
service. There existed intelligence-gathering units in the troop armed 
services which handled purely applied, specialised tasks, and agents of 
tlie FBI, which was founded in 1908, who executed some intelligence 
functions in Latin America. In 1929 a deciphering service appeared in 
the Armed Forces. 

Whatever we may write about the aggressiveness of the US ruling 
quarters, isolationism and a reluctance to interfere in European develop¬ 
ments were the prevailing sentiments during the prewar years. Cordell 
Hull, the US Secretary of State during the Roosevelt administration, 
stated at the time: We recognise the right of all nations to decide their 
affairs as they see fit, irrespectively of whether their path may differ 
from our path or even be incompatible with our ideas.^ Even though 
one could find examples when USA did not ahvays act according to this 
principle, in the prewar period, particularly during the Roosevelt admi¬ 
nistration, it generally paid more attention to its domestic problems. 

The war that broke out in Europe forced Roosevelt to give serious 
consideration to setting up an apparatus capable of timely providing the 
government with '^urrent and long-term intelligence. However, it was 
only after Pearl Harbor, in mid-1942, that the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS) was formed on the basis of the information coordination depart¬ 
ment. The former became the main organiser of intelligence-gathering 
and subversive activity against the Axis powers and the prototype of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The OSS was disbanded in October 1945 and its 8,000 staff members 
went to work in closely related agencies—military intelligence, the State 
Department and the FBI. Until 1947 complete disorder reigned in the 
US intelligence community, if it could be called that at the lime. Attempts 
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to recreate something like an independent organisation encountered 
resistance from FBI director Herbert Hoover, who had become powerful. 
The State Department was not favourably disposed to this either. 

The cold war galvanised the projects to recreate a strong intelligence 
organisation adapated to the new realities in the world. In the atmo¬ 
sphere of fear and suspicion with regard to Soviet intentions in Europe 
and Asia, the Truman administration veered sharply towards countering 
“Soviet expansion” by any means. 

Harry Ro&itzjte, an American intelligence expert, described the senti¬ 
ments of that period; “The Communist threat was ever present in one 
form or another: insurrectionary and electoral challenges in France and 
Italy; an armed insurgency in Greece; an increasingly powerful Commun¬ 
ist Parly in Iran; the first wars of national liberation in Malaya, Indone¬ 
sia, and the Philippines; the ousting of the Nationalists from the main¬ 
land in China. Revolution was in the air throughout Eurasia. All these 
actions were read as part of a worldwide conspiracy engineered from 
Moscow.” * 

It was in this situation that President Truman ordered a programme 
of psychological warfare, covert operations and intelligence gathering 
aimed against the USSR and its satellites. It is clear from recently de¬ 
classified documents that in 1948 Truman approved a multi-million-dol- 
lar programme to finance and arm “underground resistance movements, 
partisans and liberation groups of refugees against hostile foreign 
stales”, meaning the USSR and its East European allies. 

The political framework of the US covert operations against the Soviet 
Union, including the use of Nazi accomplices, was mapped out in direc¬ 
tive No 20 of the US National Security Council, It recommended en¬ 
couraging any split and crisis within the USSR and the Soviet camp 
that could lead to the collapse of the USSR, while maintaining an official 
stand of non-interference in its internal affairs. 

With the arrival of Allen Dulles as intelligence chief, this political 
task become the mainspring of CIA global operations, substantially 
elbowing out information-gathering and other functions devolving on 
intelligence. At the height of the cold war the US government sanctioned 
unlimited use of the US military might by the intelligence and colossal 
outlays for covert operations. Under Richard Helms the outlays 
quadrupled. It was at this time that the powerful and dangerous cult of 
intelligence, began to be formed in the USA 

Then came the Watergate scandal, one public exposure following 
another. Surmounting all barriers and legal squabbles, the memoirs of 
former CIA staff members who revealed not only carefully protected 
secrets but also the amorality in the CIA and its cultivation of force hit 
the bookshops. 

The US Congress and committees especially appointed by it were 
forced to examine the unseemly affairs of American intelligence. Many 
prominent public figures in the USA demanded that the activities of the 
CIA be monitored more closely and that it not be used for political pur¬ 
poses. 

As a result of the disclosure of numerous facts of CIA involvement 
in the internal affairs of other slates and its unconstitutional practice 
in the USA itself, the CIA’s activities were scaled down considerably. 
According to expert data, the number of secret operations declined to 
between 20 and 30 a year on average, while in the 1950s and 1960s the 
mean figure approached 300.® 

The Soviet Union and the socialist community accounted for the lion’s 
share of the covert operations that remained. In psychological warfare, 
which became the main province of CIA activities against the USSR, 
the slogan of struggle for human rights was held aloft. 




One of the men who opposed the politicisation of the CIA and favour 
ed it being returned to the framework of the traditional intelligence service 
was Admiral Stansheld Turner. When he took the oath in early 1977, he be¬ 
gan his directorship of the CIA by dismissing almost 1,000 staff members 
from the covert operations department. In 1986, already retired, he recom¬ 
mended that the government narrow the CIA’s scope in interfering in 
the internal affairs of other states and called for a fight against exces¬ 
sive secrecy. According to Turner, the fewer secrets in the country the 
more seriously people will be about protecting real secrets. Turner be¬ 
lieved that America should be more open, for “openness is the main ad¬ 
vantage which democracy has over totalitarianism”. 

Turner’s advice was not destined to be followed. The power politics 
that predominated in the 1980s injected its inherent bellicosity into the 
US foreign policy doctrine. Galvanisation of the intelligence-gathering 
activities of the CIA, then headed by the OSS veteran William Casey, 
logically blended with it. 

In different years Ronald Reagan signed a number of .directives regu¬ 
lating the conduct of covert operations abroad. One of these directives 
was the creation of a 19-miIIion-doIlar fund for CIA secret operations in 
Nicaragua and the formation of a 500-man special unit to which at 
least 1,000 Nicacontras were to be attached. 

In 1985 the conduct of similar operations by other governmental in¬ 
stitutions aside from the CIA was sanctioned. And this happened after 
the Bowland amendments, which prohibited any military aid to the Nica¬ 
raguan contras by the US intelligence agencies, had been in effect for 
some time. During the Reagan administration the invasion of Grenada 
was carried out, weapons supplies to Afghan counterrevolutionary bands 
were stepped up, and restrictions on subversive operations in Angola and 
military aid to the Pol Pot “partisans” in Kampuchea were lifted. During 
his term of office a real war against Libya and Nicaragua was organised 
and, lastly, there was the UN involvement in the conflict with Iran and 
then a hassle with the American Congress over arms deliveries to the 
Nicaraguan contras. 

Unlike the situation in the past, when presidents easily took decisions 
on using the CIA and the Pentagon in foreign affairs, Ronald Reagan 
repeatedly came up against a reluctance on the part of Congress to toe 
the White House line. 

In 1984, when the CIA mined Nicaraguan ports without the knowledge 
of Congress, the prominent conservative Barry Goldwater, who chaired 
the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence at the time, expressed his 
indignation in a letter to William Ca.sey, calling the CIA’s actions an 
“act of war which is hard to explain”. It was then that the Senate con¬ 
demned this CIA action by a vote of 84 to 19.. 

In 1988 the Senate passed by a majority vole a bill binding the 
government to inionn the congress on all covert operations being carried 
out within 48 hours after they have been begun. 

Today the public at large realises the threat to peace and civil 
freedoms that is posed by the special services, which are not controlled 
by legislative bodies and the public. 

Whereas in the 1970s, when the first disclosures of the CIA’s unseem¬ 
ly actions appeared, their authors, bold people working individually, were 
accused of betraying the American flag and all but being secret agents 
of the Kremlin, in the late 1980s there are different groups functioning 
in the USA that arc demanding greater supervision over the special ser¬ 
vices’ activities. Public attention was drawn by the initiative of former 
staff members of the American intelligence service who announced this 
past January the establishment of a new public organisation opposed 
to secret operations as an instrument of foreign policy. 







Explaining the reasons for the formation of the national security 
services veterans’ association, its head, Colonel (Ret.) Rottinger, stated 
that the Iran-Contras scandal was still another foreign policy failure of 
the US caused by the use of clandestine operations. Our association,be 
said, advocates a more open foreign policy and will attempt to limit the 
possibilities of secret wars and to exert an influence on the drafting of 
legislature in the national security sphere. 

The role and place of the intelligence service in the power structure 
and in the pursuit of the foreign policy course is being analysed more 
and more critically, the appeal for a new political thinking coming from 
Moscow, the practical actions of Soviet diplomacy, the numerous inter¬ 
national accords and the favourable prospects for other important agree¬ 
ments have unquestionably been powerful catalysts in this process. 

The eminent American sociologist R. Mills once wrote that coercion 
was and remains the foundation of American policy. The antipathy to 
“foreign” ideas typical of the American way of life and the importunate 
advocacy of the USA’s “exlusiveness” that is all but bestowed by God 
are a logical upshot of the presumptuousness and feelings of superiority 
which the famous US politician William Fulbright called the “arrogance 
of power”. 

Today we are on the threshold of a new era in international relations. 
Are we still going to hold on to the old principles of coercion and into¬ 
lerance of one another? 


WE HAVE OFTEN been reproached, and rightly so—true, to a lessbr 
extent now than in the past—for our intolerance of the views of others 
which do not coincide with the official line. The absurd lengths we have 
gone to in protecting like-mindedncss are best attested by the mass re¬ 
pressions of the 1930s—early 1950s. Today we honestly admit that in 
the following years as well our prisons, camps and mental hospitals 
were not empty, that hundreds of talented but differently-thinking people 
were expelled from the country or left it voluntarily, and not at all be¬ 
cause they were in pursuit of riches. In our day we cannot hush up any 
longer the little-known remark of Lenin’s in a letter to Felix Dzerzhinsky 
of November 23, 1920: the reason for the arrest is criticism of Soviet 
power. It is an absurd reason. Nor is the fact likely to be overlooked 
that articles should disappear from the new criminal legislation that 
enabled the authorities to interpret rather arbitrarily critical statements 
by citizens against one institution or another regarding one outrage or 
anothei. 

In all fairness, we cannot overlook either some aspects of the interna¬ 
tional activities of our special services, for example, how tensions 
mounted in spring and summer of 1968 over the alleged intervention 
against Czechoslovakia being prepared by the NATO countries. The 
Afghan saga, in which, as can be guessed, the intelligence service was 
assigned far from the best role, still has to be told honestly. We are 
demonstrating an enormous amount of goodwill in the international arena 
'today. Life has made adjustments in the long-standing image of the 
enemy and to our approach to cliches that set the teeth on edge. It is not 
fortuitous that "The Big Game”, a TV series based on a novel by Yulian 
Semyonov, was dubbed the Big Boring Game by the Soviet press. Poli¬ 
tical detective novels of this type are losing their former attractiveness. 
The widespread stereotypes are disappearing from people’s consciousness. 

Agreeing with plura ism of views in our own country, we have the 
moral right today to ask how the situation stands in this sphere in the 
North American continent. How tolerant are American laws of views 
that do not jell with the ideology predominating there? How fair arc 






local authorities to the bearers of these views, including foreigners who 
wish to visit the USA? The point at issue is not so much legislative 
acts similar to the notorious laws on internal security and control over 
communist activity as extending non-acceptance of dissidence to inter¬ 
national affairs and elevating to the level of state policy denial of the 
right of other nations to live according to their own laws and proceeding 
along their own road. 

Is dissidence to be further uprooted by force? Should marines and 
subversive groups be landed, unsubmissive politicians be killed and naval 
squadrons sent to the shores of heretical governments and people? 
Perhaps there is good cause to check oneself against the thinkers of the 
Christian church, to whose aid American presidents have turned on 
occasion. For example, against the great reformer Martin Luther, who 
censured sovereigns for forcibly imposing the faith: It is absurd and 
impossible to impel by commands someone to believe one way and not 
another. Heresies can never be stopped by force, A heresy is a spiritual 
thing... and it has to be conquered by treatises... If art consisted in des¬ 
troying heretics by fire, hangmen would be the most learned doctors in 
the world. 

The record of history has shown that even if power politics yields an 
effect it is usually illusory and of short duration. In reality it has un- 
forscen costly consequences that arc often opposite to the original plan. 
One illustration is Iran, where in the 1950s the CIA toppled the Mossa- 
degh government, while today the USA is reaping the fruits in the form 
of a storm of hostility and hatred. Or Chile, where the Pinochet junta 
that seized power with the CIA's aid is disdained not only by its own 
people but almost everywhere in the world. Or the murder by CIA agents 
of Che Guevara, whose name has become a symbol and banner of the 
struggle against imperialism. 

On the eve of the US 1988 presidential elections, CIA deputy director 
Robert Gates, evidently in a desire to preempt a “softening” of politicai 
firmness in the White House, publicly recommended that caution be dis¬ 
played with regard to a new policy vis-a-vis the LISSR. 

Conservative quarters in the person of the National Strategy Infor¬ 
mation Center were quick to state their support for Gates’s tough line. 
The Center called upon the government to restore as a legal instrument 
for pursuing foreign policy secret operations in tne form of undeclared 
financial, political and military aid to foreign organisations and indivi¬ 
duals. At the same time a patently coordinated campaign of information 
leaks on the part of intelligence agency employees began in Washington 
to discredit the Soviet Union’s foreign policy initiatives. There was an 
information leak regarding a 600-page CIA report dealing with the 
difficulties involved in verifying the strategic arms reductions treaty be¬ 
ing proposed. As political analysis in the American capital noted, the 
intelligence agencies, which were alarmed over the storm of the public's 
reaction to the Soviet leader’s UN address and by assumptions that the 
cold war was over, tried to cool the general optimism and urge the West 
to be more cautious. 

However, unlike the past, their efforts failed to win broad-based sup¬ 
port. The then US Secretary of State George Shultz, who believed that 
important internal developments were taking place in the USSR and 
that it was high time to revamp the US approach to the USSR, criticised 
the statement of Gates and his supporters. 

In his first statement after George Bush announced that Webster was 
again being appointed to t’ne post of CIA director, the latter also 
expressed a much more optimistic view on the reforms under way in 
the USSR than Gates did. Meaning, among other things, the declared 
reduction of Soviet Armed Forces by 5CK),000 effectives, Webster noted 




that Gorbachev had shown in word and deed that he wanted to see the 
USSR a more active and effective participant in events in the interna¬ 
tional arena and that this committed the American intelligence service to 
“exceptionally difficult tasks”. Webster characterised the Soviet leader 
as “an extremely skilful politician” who "has injected new life and 
dynamism into Soviet politics by insisting on a whole scries of reforms 
which none of them could have foreseen five years ago.” 

Here it is appropriate to dwell on the figure ot Webster. Before he 
became Federal Attorney and judge in his native state of Missouri, then 
director of the FBI and, lastly, head of the CIA, the 65-year-old Souther¬ 
ner with a doctoral degree in law was for many years an activist of the 
Big Brothers of America, a religious and charitable organisation that 
works with children from poor families and selects from their midst the 
most capable for receiving an education. As FBI director, Webster 
acquired a reputation as a selfless fighter against organised crime and 
corruption in the government apparatus. Curiously, Webster was not even 
ashamed to sour relations with the White House when he felt he was de¬ 
fending a just cause. Thus, in 1982 he refused to “cover" President 
Reagan in the story concering Reagan’s personal friend Raymond Dono¬ 
van, the former Labour Secretary who had been charged with embezzle¬ 
ment and was connected with the Mafia. A year before, he had come out 
against the presidential directive aimed at broadening the powers of the 
FBI and the CIA on US territory and at restricting the role of the De¬ 
partment of Justice in supervising their work. It was then that he per¬ 
sonally ridiculed the White House’s campaign regarding terrorists wljo 
had allegedly been infiltrated into the USA to kill President Reagan. 

In the opinion of American observers, such “inflexibility” on the part 
of the FBI director should have cost him his career. However, the admi¬ 
nistration was unable to find a pretext acceptable to Congress for re¬ 
questing the stubborn man to resi^. 

A certain role here was also played by the fact that under Webster’s 
directorship the FBI realised a number of espionage cases in which, 
alongside the usual Soviet “agents”, figured Israelis who had stolen 
American secrets. 

According to the U.S. News & World Report, “a major decision 
awaiting Bush is whether to tone down U.S. intelligence operations in 
‘he Soviet bloc, as Secretary of State George Shultz has quietly urged”®. 

Soon after his election George Bush himself slated, that under the 
new distribution of duties in national security the CIA is to play the 
role of an intelligence agency that has no political functions with the 
exception of those which arc provided for in the law for executing cer¬ 
tain secret operations financed according to all the rules. 

The American press is interpreting this and other statements by 
Bush as a sign that the CIA is duty-bound to provide the political leader¬ 
ship with intelligence but should not take part in the policy-making 
process. Brent Scoweroft, the new presidential national security adviser, 
has spoken out in the same vein. Washington press crops veteran Henry 
Brandon notes in a report from the American capital, that: “As to 
covert operations, his view of the CIA, in contrast to Reagan’s is that it 
should be an adjunct to foreign policy, not an instrument on its own.” '' 


IT IS A KNOWN FACT that national security is ensured above all 
by a prospering economy and the well-being and moral health of the 
nation, not by a big army or a strong police force. However, since time 
immemorial humanity has used the services of intelligence agencies; it 
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has reconciled itself to this inevitable evil because a society divided into 
states and classes cannot do without it. It is an open secret that the 
years of the cold war and confrontation led to an unprecedented balloon¬ 
ing of the special services and to an increase in expenditures for their 
maintenance and for clandestine operations which are not always justi- 
lied from the standpoint of the present-day demands and the nature of 
the current stage in the development of international relations. 

Today every government needs a compact, well organised information 
service, for it is capable of functioning effectively only when it has an 
opportunity tv see, know, weigh, judge and change. 

The danger arises when this apparatus begins for various reasons 
to lose its original meaning and goals and gets out of control. This 
occurs in a society with an insufficiently developed system of democratic 
procedures where this system has not become fixed and where group and 
departmental interests take the upper hand. Largely determining the 
qualitative level of providing government instances with information, the 
intelligence service gravitates towards monopolising information and 
creating curtains of secrecy behind which “policies are made”. The in¬ 
stinct for self-preservation impells it to perpetuate bugbears, prejudice? 
and fears. 

An exaggerated sense of its own importance and infallibility, es¬ 
pecially if work is successful, ultimately leads to a narrowing of hori¬ 
zons and develops an attitude towards its own goals as ends in them¬ 
selves. 

The deeper the intelligence apparatus becomes involved in the shap¬ 
ing and pursuit of foreign policy, the more tonfidenlly it makes inroads 
into the sphere of general policy, domestic policy included, and the more 
dangerous it becomes to the constitutional foundations of any state. 

Today, as a number of foreign policy priorities are being revised, it 
seems also that it is high time to take a fresh look at the role of the 
intelligence service in the modern world, revive its original purpose, and 
rid it of tasks not endemic to it. It is high time to refrain from self- 
righteous indignation every time some unsuccessful spy (a scout after 
ail) is caught by counterintelligence. The Soviet side has already set an 
example of restraint in these matters a number of limes. With rare excep¬ 
tions Soviet press publications regarding “actions incompatible...” by 
one diplomat or another have only been reactions to propaganda bally- 
hoos in the West bordering on a hysteria that end in mass expulsions 
of Soviet representatives without any concrete accusations made against 
them or in a hasty decision to tear down an embassy building in 
Moscow. 

A more civilised approach to such problems is necessary. What is 
needed is a greater sense of responsibility and objectivity in assessing 
events, as well as restraint in working out possible measures and coun¬ 
ter-measures, and a realisation of the growing interdependence and vul¬ 
nerability of all the participants in secret clashes. 

In a democratic society the intelligence service serves the people, but 
it is also a servant of the truth. 

To suit the ruling elite and contrary to the truth American intelli¬ 
gence has been lulling the people with cock-and-bull stories about the 
“light at the end of the tunnel”, with which it prolonged the death throes 
of the Vietnam war for many years. Oriented more at the needs of the 
Pentagon than to a search for truth, US military intelligence has with 
its biased appraisals and forecasts done much to prop up the myth of 
a Soviet threat and of violaMons of disarmament accords. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, the CIA and the Stale Department have often corrected 
their colleagues from the Department of Defense, surmounting opposi¬ 
tion from ab«ve. 
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It is high time to revise the canons that took shape in the context of 
the bellicose rivalry between the two systems. Greater openness is needed 
in what pertains to the official activities of the special services as 
government bodies. No one should be shocked by the election of former 
special service officials to lop government posts or by the appointment 
of retired intelligence officers to diplomatic or other positions. 

In the context of the scientific and technological revolution and reci¬ 
procal on-site inspections obtaining from INF agreements, the absurdity 
of numerous restrictions, closed areas and stringent secrecy regimes, 
which are at odds with common sense, is obvious. 

In an interview granted to the magazine New Times recently the 
French historian Alain Guerin noted that “the obsession with secrecy 
is not in any secret service’s interests. A lot of information can be dis¬ 
closed without detracting anything from a nation’s security. The preoccu¬ 
pation with secrecy smacks of paranoia.” While giving credit to the 
competence and high qualification of intelligence officers, Alain Guerin 
nevertheless notes that “while having more information than others they 
seek to keep it from the public eye.... This may prevent them from tak¬ 
ing a sober view of the world around them ” 

Lastly, public control is imperative. Without even wanting to. the CIA 
is far ahead of us as far as opennes is concerned. Its activities are 
monitored by several congressional committees and almost 200 journal¬ 
ists specialising in covering the intelligence theme. 

One more point. It makes sen->c to stop ju.st blackwashing one another 
and try to communicate with one another, as our military people have 
already begun to do, and not secretively but openly, to solve problems 
of mutual interest. 

On quite a few occasions I have had a chance to meet with CIA 
staff members, although they did not introduce themselves as such. They 
were highly refined and educated interlocutors who avoided extremes in 
their judgements. Although 1 did not delude myself over their friendly 
smiles, 1 was nevertheless inclined to perceive them as individuals who 
were not necessarily burdened by class hatred for everything Soviet. 

In 1968, at a cocktail parly given in the home of Joseph llarsch, a 
prominent political ob.server for The Christian Science Monitor, I met 
former CIA chief .\llen Dulles. He was already gravely ill at the time, 
but he kept a stiff upper lip and e\en joked. Evidently the ho’-t had 
warned Dulles that a Soviet diplomat was among the guests, and he 
looked e.xpecl.mtly in my direction. 1 declined Harsch’s offer to talk to 
Dulles My apprehensions that something bad might come of it took the 
upper hand. Today 1 probably would have acted differently. 

\ certain shift has definitely taken place in communication of late. 
I'or many years wc kept reminding the Americans that na/.i wai cn- 
min.ils were in hiding on Iheir territory. Deathly silence would be the 
reply. But now the ice has been broken. 

The US Department of Justice has initiated court proceed-ngs against 
12 war criminals to revoke their American citizenship and deport them 
from the country. Another 600 persons suspected of war crimes in the 
Second World War are under investigation as well. Frank talk.s arc in 
progress with IJSIA top officials on the need to tackle the disinforma¬ 
tion problem. 

Some positive experieiue has been amassed in cooperation with the 
customs and law-enforcement agencies of Canada and Britain in the 
fight against narcotic.^. Recently, a Soviet-Amcrican memorandum was 
signed on this issue in Paris which lays the legal foundation for colla¬ 
boration between the analogous bodies of the USSR and the USA. This 
document provides for an exchange of information on criminals proceed¬ 
ing through the territory of one country into the other and on methods 
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of detecting dangerous cargoes. Evidently, it would be logical for the 
Soviet Union to join other international and regional organisations fight¬ 
ing crime in nil its manifestations. 

The Soviet government has recognised that the principle of reason¬ 
able sufficiency should be the guide in the efforts to ensure security. 

Applying glasnost to diplomacy, lowering the secrecy threshold and 
renouncing propagandistic whipping up of the image of the enemy, it 
.seeks to rcnir)ve unfounded suspicions and do away with the lack of 
Irust in relations with the West. 

At Ihe UN we have declared the dc-ideologisation of interstate rela¬ 
tions. Ahead are years of hard work to affirm the new principles in in¬ 
ternational affairs with due account for the interests of the lISSRas 
well as the US, and those of all other states and peoples. 

* After Brezhnev, Indiana Univer.sity Press, 1983, p WII 

* Ibid., p. 65. 

^ Collet ted Sped lies and Slatemcnis of US Secretari/ of State Cordell Hull. US 
Uu\crnniont Publishers, Washington, 1937. 

* II Rositzkc. The CIA’s Secret Operations, New York 1977, p. 85. 

* U.S. News & World Report, June 1, 1981. 

* U.S News 6t World Report, Dec. 12, 1988 
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Forty Years in the Diplomatic Service 


Lev MENDELEVICH 


Internatioiial Affairs: A new institution~~Ambassaclor at Large-~has been 
in existence in the Soviet diplomatic service for some time now. In what res¬ 
pects does it differ from that of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentia¬ 
ry, who is appointed to a specific country? You served as Ambassador at 
Large for long, as well as Ambassador to a country. 

Mendelevich: This question is quite understandable. If you open a Soviet 
diplomatic dictionary or encyclopaedia, you indeed won't find an explanation 
to what an Ambassador at Large is or even mention of such a post. The rea¬ 
son most likely lies in a poor knowledge of the structure and workings of the 
diplomatic service. 

The notion "ambassador at large" emerged a long time ago, even long 
before the traditional ambassadorial diplomacy appeared and ambassadors 
began being appointed "for a permanent period", i. e., for several years, to 
other countries. The services of ambassadors at large—they may have been 
called differently, but their essence was unchanged—were used back in 
Ancient Egypt and all the centuries that followed. This institution became par¬ 
ticularly developed after the Second World War. The first Ambassador at 
Large in that period was the prominent American diplomat and public figure 
Averell Harriman (during the Kennedy administration), in the USSR, a group 
of ambassadors at large was formed at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1970. 

Ambassador at Large is an official representative of the head of state or 
government and minister of foreign affairs, and is vested with special powers 
for executing a one-time especially important assignment or short- or me¬ 
dium-term task, or for handling one important matter. In this way he is diffe¬ 
rent from an Ambassador who is appointed to a foreign country for a term, 
i. e., is accredited under the head of another state and represents the lea¬ 
dership of his own country in this state for a certain period, usually several 
years. 

An experienced highly qualified diplomat or other suitable person is 
appointed for the mission of Ambassador at Large. 

Ambassadors at large perform different functions. Some of them head 
delegations at talks. Thus, until recently the head of the Soviet delegation 
at the Soviet-American talks on nuclear and space-based weapons was Am¬ 
bassador at Large Alexei Obukhov (recently he received another important 
appointment). The Soviet delegation at the Vienna talks on reductions of 
armed forces and conventional armaments in Europe and on the new set of 
confidence-building measures on the European continent is ted by Ambassa¬ 
dor at Large Oleg Grinevsky. Ambassador at Large Nikolai Kozyrev is enga- 
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ged in Afghan affairs. Ambassador at Large Viacheslav Ustinov handles Afri¬ 
can affairs, especially with regard to the settlement process under way now 
in Southwest Africa. 

I, too, have worked as Ambassador at Large, perfoming a wide range of 
functions. I took part in the European process, headed a Soviet expert group 
at the stage of the preparation and coordination of the final documents of 
the Political Consultative Committee and Committee of Foreign Ministers of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation, and carried out certain assignments in So- 
viet-American relations and the United Nations, to name a few. 

Rather frequently of late, the Soviet Union and other countries have been 
in the practice of dispatching ambassadors at large to world capitals with 
the special assignment of informing the governments on the stand of this 
country's leadership on a particular issue, on some major foreign policy step 
or important domestic political event. 

The work of an Ambassador at Large has its own specifics. It is linked 
with frequent travelling around the world, sometimes with just as frequent 
alternations ot subjects of work. As Ambassador at Large I have met heads 
of state and foreign ministers, but mostly I have dealth with people on my own, 
expert, level. 

Association with highly qualified experts from many countries enables one 
to hone one's own professional diplomatic skills and learn from others inte¬ 
resting methods of diplomatic work, especially the logic of expounding argu¬ 
mentation. This work has also given me an opportunity to see the world 
better and have a deeper understanding of international processes. 

Although the functions of ambassadors at large are different, they have 
one thing in common—the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten¬ 
tiary of the USSR, i. e., they have been awarded the highest diplomatic rank 
recognised throughout the world. 

I can confidently say that the current Soviet ambassadors at large—each 
individually and all together—make a considerable contribution to the work 
of the Soviet diplomatic service. And it is high time the editors of dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias take note of this important diplomatic institution. 

As to the work of an Ambassador permanently accredited in a country, this 
type of diplomatic work is rather well known. As Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze aptly put it, "diplomatic work is not an occupation, it 
is a profession". This is particularly true of ambassadors, of course. 

International Affairs: As analysis has shown, during the years of stagna¬ 
tion, though the country's leadership devoted great attention to foreign policy 
actions, perhaps more than to domestic policy problems, we suffered quite a 
few failures in foreign policy. Is this a result of the poor functioning of the 
diplomatic and negotiating mechanism? Were there few ideas? Were they 
erroneous? Were they worked out poorly? Or did they fail to pave a way 
for themselves? 

Mendelevich: All these shortcomings you are talking about did take pla¬ 
ce, of course. It cannot be said, however, that each of us has fully rid him¬ 
self of them yet. The process of acquiring fresh experience is apace, and this 
means that the old weaknesses and miscalculations are falling by the wayside, 
one by one. I would not like to talk about the specific failures of the 1970s 
and first half of the 1980s, all the more so since at that period there were not 
only failures but also major achievements in foreign policy. This was also the 
time of the Helsinki Final Act, the quadripartite agreement on West Berlin, 
the SALT-1 and SALT-2 treaties and many other important agreements. 

However, it must be confidently said, of course, especially today, in hind¬ 
sight, that more could have been done, and this was felt in our country back 
then, too. There are probably many factors—national, structural, human—In 
play here. I want to single out one, if you will, internal reason. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs at the time was headed by quite promi¬ 
nent, competent people. However, there was little collective evaluation and 
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analysis at the Ministry back then. The atmosphere is more executive, and 
the record has shown that in any sphere, the less people think and work on 
tasks, the less these tasks are practicable. We had very few free discussions 
and debates at the high ministerial level, where people could say what they 
really felt. When a competent person speaks openly interesting and worth¬ 
while ideas are born. 

This atmosphere was almost non-existent. The top officials were not very 
interested in the staff's views. 

I think that this reflected the general work style of the times in the state, 
and this could not but affect foreign affairs. Nor was it difficult to maintain 
this style within the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the mentality being that fo¬ 
reign policy matters were so classified and so delicate that the fewer people 
talked about them the better. 

I would like to state firmly that one of the main elements, if not the most 
important element, of perestroika in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is the 
complete change in the creative atmosphere. Now discussions are apace daily, 
all but hourly, on all matters in the work of the ministry and its subdivisions 
that require analysis and assessment. And not only in our directorate but 
throughout the Ministry. 

Discussions are held on the level of the departments and directorates 
chiefs, the deputy minister level, and—I hope you won't accuse me of a desi¬ 
re to say something complimentary about the leadership; I am simply telling 
the truth—at the level of the Minister. For ail his hectic schedule Minister 
Shevardnadze organises from time to time businesslike and heated discus¬ 
sions of political issues which require expert analysis. 

The role of experl analysis in the Ministry has increased considerably. Each 
expert knows, of course that the ideas he expresses will not necessarily be 
accepted because hardly all of them meet requirements. And yet he knows 
that all the useful elements of his idea will be heard and taken into account. 

For this reason people today are not afraid to speak out, to express 
completely unorthodox ideas, and either we or our superiors sometimes ma¬ 
nage to draw something useful for work, for policy. Our foreign policy work 
can now be said to be drawing on the collective efforts of many experts. 

I will not delve into the especially great importance this has for our De¬ 
partment, which is designed to look not only around but also ahead, to fu¬ 
ture developments. 

Secondly, we are collaborating much more closely with Soviet science, 
with institutes and individual scientists. During the years of stagnation little 
was heard of them. Now, however, they, too, have received "freedom of 
speech" and possibilities to prove themselves and their potentialities which 
probably existed in the past, too. 

it is not with scientists alone that we have discussions. Here is one examp¬ 
le. Our directorate held two Soviet-French colloquiums, in December 1988 
and March 1989 (the first was in Paris and the second, in Moscow) on the 
topic "Europe in the Year 2000". These colloquiums were attended, on both 
sides, by diplomats, the military, scholars and writers on social 'ssues. 

Since these colloquiums were held behind closed doors (generally 
speaking, in foreign policy one should not seek to do absolutely everything 
openly, as the level of candidness may suffer), they were useful for us in that 
they gave us a better understanding not only of each other's view^, which 
are well-known as it is, but of many subtleties, detailed aspects and fresh 
arguments. And the French side was of the same opinion. All this helps dee¬ 
pen our own conceptions of a number of issues. We will probably continue 
such measures with other countries, and perhaps we will organise something 
else in conjunction with the French. 

These channels of diplomatic intercourse, which are interesting in and of 
themselves, are also threads in the common fabric of relations between states, 
and of Soviet-French relations in this instance. 
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International Affairs: It is a known fact that avon soma mombors of the 
leadership learned of the decision to commit Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
when the first detachments were already there. Was there at least some pre¬ 
liminary study of ffie Afghan issue at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs? 

Mendelevich: No, there wasn't. In any event, not wiHi the participation 
of experts. 

Intemafional Affairs: it was in foreign policy that the first results of pe¬ 
restroika were the most palpable. What is the reason for this—the Internatio¬ 
nal situation had come to a head and the world was only waiting for when 
we would change our foreign policy approaches, or, on the contrary, the 
impact of our restructuring effort had exerted a positive influence on the 
world situation and made it possible to bring closer the solution of a number 
of problems and effect a breakthrough in a number of international dead¬ 
locks? 

Mendelevich: I think that the second point on the positive influence of 
our perestroika is the more correct. It is obvious. However, there is also a 
rational element in the first idea, in the fact that the soil was prepared for 
good seeds. I have been working in the foreign policy sphere for a long 
time, so I'll venture to say that the potentialities for sweeping positive actions 
existed in the world both in the 1960s and 1970s. Some of them have mate¬ 
rialised. I have mentioned them, from the Helsinki Final Act to SALT-1 and 
SALT-2. However, others did not materialise, although the potential was there. 
Certain major possibilities were not taken advantage of. I am certain, for 
example, that action on the question of intermediate-range missiles could 
have been taken in the late 1970s by setting about serious talks soon after 
the NATO "double track decision". But this was not done. 

If we take the earlier period, I can state with confidence that in the middle 
of the 1960s three or four years were lost for deciding a foremost world 
issue—the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. There was a period when 
even mention of non-proliferation in this country was considered taboo, and 
we broke off talks with the Americans. True, we later returned to the nego¬ 
tiating table with the Americans. This took a great deal of effort, because sen¬ 
timent at the very top was against this for a number of reasons, in fact, the 
talks did not have to be broken off, and a non-proliferation treaty would 
have been concluded three or four years earlier. Who knows, perhaps some 
countries which are not party to it today and are thereby posing a danger 
to the non-proliferation regime would have acceded to the treaty at that 
early junction. Time lost in history can never be regained. 

As far as I visualise the mechanism for considering and deciding our state 
issues at present, such mistakes and omissions in policy are, fortunately, im¬ 
possible in our country today. We have to make sure this situation is main¬ 
tained. 

International Affairs: Our successes in the international arena will be tem¬ 
porary, they will be stifled if they are not buttressed by an overhaul of our 
economy and domestic policies. 

Mendelevich: i always viewed this interconnection as being entirety in¬ 
dissoluble, and I do so today. Each success we score in perestroika at home 
consolidates our p'^tential on the world scene and our capacity for positive 
actions in the international arena. And conversely, each domestic failure is 
capable of creating new problems globally. However, all this is totally ele¬ 
mentary. 

Probably just as elementary is the fact that world developments have led 
us to a situation where the influence of a state in the international arena whe¬ 
ther positive of negative, and It is our hope that our influence is positive, de¬ 
pends to ii lesser extent on its military might. Of course, it still hinges on 
military might, but there is also a rise in the role of the factor of economic 
power, i. e., a state's capacity to take part in global economic exchange as 
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an indapandent strong forca possassing the potential to promote the solu¬ 
tion of major world problems through its economic possibilities. 

This is the power we have to become, and when we become it—we have 
yet to do so, as perestroika is still at its initial stage—peace on Earth will 
become immeasurably more lasting than it is at present. VYe will be respected 
much more. Our standing in the eyes of other countries will be determined 
precisely by this, by the positive facet of human life and activity, not by our 
capacity to destroy. 

Of course, foreign policy itself—efforts to solve disarmament problems— 
has its own role to play here. This is the prerogative of foreign policy which 
is pursued conjointly by statesmen, diplomats and the military. But there is 
another facet of the issue at play here—the stronger we are economically, 
the more influential we are, including in the matter of deciding disarmament 
issues. 

I would like this time to arrive as soon as possible. Of course, several 
thousand diplomats cannot speed up perestroika alone. But let engineers and 
workers, foreman and enterprise directors, collective farm chairmen and les¬ 
sees know full well, and not as propaganda but as a reflection of the actual 
state of affairs, that a very great deal in foreign policy, in world stability, 
hinges on their contribution to the reforms, on the country's economic ad¬ 
vance, and on our emergence to the forefront in technology. Let this be pre¬ 
sent deep down in the consciousness of each working person and be an 
additional factor for creativity on the job. 

International Affairs: Today people have begun saying that peace has to 
be paid for. What does this mean? 

Mendelevich: This means a great many things. Take, for example, the 
peace-keeping operations of the United Nations. We energetically support 
these operations as an international instrument for guaranteeing peace in the 
most dangerous and vulnerable places on the globe, where conflicts just 
were and where they have now been settled or are at the settlement stage. 
However, UN peace-keeping operations (dispatch of military contingents, 
military observers, civilian personnel and civilian observers, and use of the 
modern equipment) are costly. An example is the operation in Namibia, which 
should lead to the elimination of the last colonial regime in Africa and the 
provision and ensuring of independence for the Namibian people. The UN 
peace-keeping operation in connection with this action will require outlays, 
as the UN General Assembly has already determined, to the tune of 416 mil¬ 
lion dollars. And don't think this sum was taken out of a hat. The best book¬ 
keepers and computer programmers arrived at this figure. It cannot be one 
dollar lower. This is remuneration to the operation's military and civilian par¬ 
ticipants and outlays for communications, patrol services, equipment, and much, 
much more. 

Another example is disarmament. When you think about this topic it 
seems that any disarmament action yields only income, that it involves no 
expenditures. V it were only this way! To be absolutely safe for the popula¬ 
tion, the scuttling of .Soviet SS-20s and American Pershing-lls and cruise 
missiles—the actual scrapping process—in fact costs as much as the pro¬ 
duction of these missiles. This does not mean, of course, that things will al¬ 
ways be like this, because the scope of disarmament should broaden, and 
when the scope of an effort widens the same operations become less expen¬ 
sive. Also, after money is spent on the elimination of missiles and they are 
scrapped, this will yield profit, because no new weapons of this type will 
be built, and there will be a saving. Thus the benefits lie ahead. 

Generally speaking, it seems to me that the idea that peace has to be 
paid for should not frighten politically conscious citizens. If there is something 
that has to be paid for honestly, it is peace. Of course, as little as possible 
but as much as necessary. Ensuring peace is in and of itself more valuable 
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than the many millions and billions of rubies and dollars being spent (or mi¬ 
litary purposes. 

International Affairs: At time claims are heard to the effect that our ini¬ 
tiative or initiatives have caught the West unawares. Are these ill-considered, 
poorly planned or prognosticated initiatives or deliberately maximalist steps 
and proposals unacceptable for the West and therefore impracticable, and 
designed solely for the propaganda effect? 

Mendelevich: More often that not, neither one. The reality is that with 
its initiatives our current dynamic and creative foreign policy often places 
our counterparts—the Americans and their allies and other countries—before 
issues the solutions to which require serious and constructive steps on their 
part. And our counterparts are far from always prepared for this. This is also 
a law of history. Dynamics are on our side, not theirs. 

If we repudiate these dynamics this would spell the end for the new poli¬ 
tical thinking. We will not do this. Our counterparts are lagging behind with 
a positive reaction; at times they cannot cope with the imperatives of their 
own old thinking, which has a tendency to reject any new idea. Frequently 
they cannot quickly reach agreement among themselves either. This was the 
case, for example, with the famous Soviet proposals set forth in New York on 
December 7, 1988. No cogent response has been given yet to ail the ele¬ 
ments of these proposals. Much is still being thrashed out in the West on the 
group and alliance level. 

We can say: Let them think it over some more and consult one another 
and their own experts, but we will not let up with our dynamism. The cause 
of peace has to be moved forward; we cannot mark time. 

i will make one reservation, however. We are displaying dynamism in fo¬ 
reign policy hardly to catch anyone awares or to force anyone into a corner. 
Such ideas are totally alien to us. Our ideas are creative; we want to do so¬ 
mething useful together with our counterparts. But sometimes they indeed 
fail to keep up with our pace. But the times are such that they should try to. 

International Affairs: Today, as in the past, in the statements by spokesmen 
of the USSR Ministries of Defence and of Foreign Affairs the point is invariably 
made and reiterated that there is complete understanding between diplo¬ 
mats and the military in this country and that no problems arise in their in¬ 
terrelations. Such statements evoke doubt in many people. 

Mendelevich: I think I can confidently say that there are no grounds for 
such doubt. Of course, when any proposal on military or disarmament issues 
appear it immediately becomes an object of discussion, debate and joint 
analysis, including at the interdepartmental level; there are disputes, too. 
Nor does harmony necessarily reign immediately. But this is quite natural. 
I simply could not imagine it otherwise. 

But then, when ail the arguments are studied in detail and mutual un¬ 
derstanding is reached, the diplomats and generals act in the same vein, and 
very often together. Suffice it to say that diplomats and generals or senior 
officers are members of all the Soviet delegations conducting talks in different 
areas of disarmament, and again debates arise between them only over the 
details, but the consensus is always based on the instructions which the 
respective delegations have If, however, additional investigation of some 
point is required, t is work is done both in the delegations and in Moscow. 
Over the past few years many worthwhile methods have been evolved to 
reach true mutual understanding. That is why I reiterate that there is no 
conflict between the military and us. And, if I may say so on behalf of the 
Evaluation and Planning Directorate, we don't foresee such conflicts. 

As far as job placement for people released from the Armed Forces is 
concerned, such problems exist and there will probably be more of them if 
disarmameni continues. All these problems, including social and cultural ones, 
should be tackled, and they are. These problems should even possibly have 
priority. On what basis? On the basis of the conversion of munitions factories. 
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on fhe basis of utilisation of former officers in industry and agriculture at jobs 
worthy of their knowledge and abilities. This is a nationwide undertaking. 

International Affairs: One of the tenets of the new thinking is that "the 
truth must be told" both in this country and abroad. This was not the case 
in the past. For too long, for example, we kept under wraps that we have 
chemical weapons; we refuted Western assertions that we have a tank su¬ 
periority in Europe. Even diplomats—heads of delegations at talks, experts, 
advisers and disarmament specialists did not always know the truth. Of late 
we have been talking about the plight this put our negotiators in (Internatio¬ 
nal Affairs, 1989, No. 1, pp. 79-82). 

Mendelevich: There were, in fact, instances of this sort. Generally speak¬ 
ing, they happened to me to a certain exient, too. All the same, I personally 
was somewhat luckier than others. Usually, during negotiations I knew not 
less than what I needed to know to conduct them. For example, in 1977- 
1978 I was entrusted to head the Soviet delegation at Soviet-American talks 
on limiting and subsequently reducing military activity in the Indian Ocean. 
Admiral Sergei Gorshkov, who was the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet 
Navy at the time, informed me in detail about our forces in the Indian Ocean, 
their personnel, main combat characteristics, their combat activity, their use 
of coastal facilities—in short, more or less everything I needed to know, and 
to discuss with my American counterparts, who were headed by Paul Warnke, 
a prominent American expert in this sphere. I was also briefed by our Navy 
people about American naval forces in the Indian Ocean. 

I sensed that Mr. Warnke knew approximately as much about these mat¬ 
ters as I did, as he had been informed by the US Navy about them, in some 
aspects he perhaps knew a bit more that I did, and in others, a bit less. Na¬ 
turally, we were unable to compare each other's knowledge. But both of us 
knew the main things. 

I think that this facilitated our work, and we made considerable progress 
at these talks. There was a real chance to reach agreement on turning the 
huge Indian Ocean together with coastal states into a zone of detente. Reg¬ 
rettably, there was a strong group in the US ruling quarters at the time that 
was headed by Zbigniew Brzezinski, President Carter's special national se¬ 
curity aide, who was categorically against an agreement on the Indian Ocean. 
And they managed to convince the President to halt these promising talks. 
I thus failed to conclude this agreement. I still regret it and think that many 
do, not only in this country but in the USA as well, if that agreement had 
been concluded-—and it well could have been somewhere around 1980, there 
probably would not have been the concentration of American and other 
navies in the Persian Gulf that is still posing a threat to the security of many 
countries there. 

As far as the ignorance of delegation heads concerning the most impor¬ 
tant parameters of the talks goes, I think this state of affairs has receded far 
into the past. 

International Affairs: How do you assess the current development of re¬ 
lations between the USSR and the USA? How stable is it? Can we rule out 
the possibility of the emergence of a relapse here, as was repeatedly the 
case in the past? 

Mendelevich: There is now a real opportunity for a normal and more stab¬ 
le development of relations between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Evidently this is the greatest achievement of the new political thinking in the 
foreign policy sphere. 

However, even though this is a substantial possibility, results are not 
guaranteed. In the early 1970s there were people in our country, some of 
whom occupied important posts, who believed that Soviet-American detente 
had reached the stage of irreversibility. They were mistaken. 

Generally speaking, politics is the result of such complex, multifaceted 
interaction of resources and people that its development cannot be predicted 
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in absolute terms. I do think, however, that today we can talk about more 
than simply the possibility for the continued stable and controlled develop* 
ment of Soviet-American relations. 

Today we can say that there is not only an opportunity but also hope, not 
a shaky dream, not a rosy perception of events, but hope, a word which is 
valued very highly in politics. 

However, if this hope is to become reality, an enormous amount of work 
is required on the part of both sides. Work by the top leaders, work by the 
officials of foreign policy services, experts on all levels, work by scholars 
and by absolutely everyone who is more or less involved in foreign policy 
activity, Soviet-American—and not only Soviet-American—relations, and in 
all world issues. And this should be purposeful and precisely planned and 
well-organised work. I think that this is how the Soviet side is acting. 

There is another aspect of the problem, of course. For all the signal im¬ 
portance of the state of and prospects for the development of Soviet-Ame¬ 
rican relations, world problems do not confine themselves to them. There is, 
for example, the problem of Soviet-Chinese relations. We all know what 
a significant sniff has taken place in this area. Is this more important or less 
important? In politics you can't compare things on a point system. In any 
event, it is clear that the normalisation of Soviet-Chinese relations is a matter 
of enormous importance. Enormous for us and for China, for Asia and for the 
whole world. This is the attitude we must take towards this. If someone asks 
whether this is more important than Soviet-American affairs, he is missing the 
point. Nor will anyone venture to answer such a question. 

Another way people are putting the question is as follows: Soviet-Chinese 
relations are normalising. What is your attitude in this connection to the fact 
that Sino-American relations are at a comparatively higher level of develop¬ 
ment? We take a realistic attitude to this. We proceed from the belief that 
we have no grounds to descry in advance an orientation of these relations 
against us. However, we are closely observing all the tendencies of these 
relations, all their aims and areas of development. This is also normal and 
natural. Probably the Chinese, too, are keeping a watch on Soviet-American 
relations and their goals and development trends. 

The more Soviet-American, Soviet-Chinese and Sino-American relations 
strengthen and stabilise, the more lasting peace wilt be. Not because this 
IS some triangle of the great powers but because these are three extremely 
mighty powers, and not only militarily. A very great deal depends on them. 
Consequently, all of us, these three states and all other countries, must do 
whatever we can to keep these relations positive. This is our duty. We nnusf 
further this process, not giving up anything of ours but not hampering the 
normal development of Soviet-Chinese and other relations either. 

International Affairs: What is the point of work to plan and forecast fo¬ 
reign policy? What are its possibilities? 

Mendelevich: The planning and forecasting unit (then it was called the 
Department for Planning Foreign Policy Measures) was formed at the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs almost three decades ago. Regrettably, its functi¬ 
ons at that time and for a long span afterwards were not mapped out clearly. 
It was not specified how this Department blended into the general system 
and structure of the Ministry, how it interacted with the other subdivisions, 
and what work this Department was supposed to be doing that other subdi¬ 
visions could not. 

In recent years, as the overhaul of the Foreign Ministry got underway, 
decisions were taken on the basic matters pertaining to the functions of our 
subdivision, which is now called the Evaluations and Planning Directorate. 
It was decided that the overriding task of the department is to work out 
conceptual and practical considerations on major foreign policy issues, con¬ 
siderations .inked with the formation and development of this country's 
actions in the international arena. 
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Naturaily, the first step in practical work of this kind can and should be 
a profound analysis of the international situation and the state of affairs in 
individual major regions and in the foreign policies of other nations, above 
ail the biggest and strongest of them, and of the world map as a whole. 
The point at issue, of course, is not passive analysis, not study for study's 
sake, but determining fresh elements and trends that are revealing them¬ 
selves in world developments but have yet to be clarified and taken into 
account in our policies. This is the first stage. The effort does not end here, 
of course. 

The second stage of planning and forecasting is to arrive at short-term 
and, if possible, long-term prospects for development in major foreign policy 
and international issues and the situation in individual regions. The following 
is but one example. Today there has been progress towards the settlement 
of a number of international conflict situations. This is an extremely import¬ 
ant component of the campaign to improve the world. But some things can 
already be said not only with regard to what already exists but also to what 
can be expected after settlement; we can given consideration to the ques¬ 
tions which future developments will pose to our policy-makers. 

The same applies to talks on military-potilical issues. Take Vienna, for 
example. What can be expected in the next, say, six months or year there? 
What changes are in the offing? What conclusions need to be drawn from 
this in advance? This is the third element of our work. The point is to give, 
with due account for such forecasts, and objective, precise and unbiased as¬ 
sessment of our current actions not only from the standpoint of the present 
but also in the light of the future. Will these stands be required in the fu¬ 
ture? Will they meet the needs which international developments in the 
respective issues and the respective regions pose before us? 

We report the findings of all this work to the Minister, and if he deems 
it necessary, he turns them over to the top state leadership. 

International Affairs: How long have you been heading the Evaluations 
and Planning Directorate of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs? 

Mendelevich: Since April 1986. 

International Affairs: What are the specifics of the consultations which are 
conducted through the channels of the Evaluations and Planning Directorate 
of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs with the respective departments of 
other countries? 

Mendelevich: Generally speaking, the foreign ministries hold very many 
consultations at the working level, i. e., at the level of department chiefs or 
other officials. These consultations almost always deal with specific matters, 
pertaining to Central America or the Middle East, Western Europe or Nor¬ 
thern Africa, Southern Africa or Oceania, or individual issues of disarmament 
or international economic or ecological cooperation. All these consultations 
are useful, as they enrich both sides. 

Our consultations are a bit different from others. They cover, on the basis 
of abundant factual information, of course, not only individual questions or 
details, but the world situation as a whole, the entire range of international 
problems, and not in a static state but from the standpoint of the perspective. 
Views are exchanged not only and not so much on the present as on what 
<an be expected in the future and on development trends. This exchange of 
views, assessments and perceptions of the world situation is interesting, of 
course. And, we hope, not only for us but for our counterparts as well, it 
enables us to give deeper consideration to our own views and juxtapose 
them to those of others who are no less intelligent than we but who view 
things somewhat differently. This is a very important process which both 
during and after the consultations given food for thought that should be used 
to the utmost. Then perhaps we will see something better in the future. 

Over the past few months we have held such consultations, say, with the 
People's Republic of China, Finland, France, Britain and Mongolian People's 
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Republic, and they are soon to take place with the FRG and many other coun¬ 
tries. 

Similar consultations with a number of big Asian countries are planned as 
well. 

International Affairs: You have already marked your 40th anniversary in 
the diplomatic service. Can you recall the most interesting moments or periods 
in your career? 

Mendelevich: This is a difficult question. To answer it, I would have to 
write memoirs. Perhaps someday IMi have the time to do this, but for now I 
have not been able to, with the exception of small fragments. All the same. 
I will merely list moments in my career that were memorable for me and that 
I feel may be of some importance to our work. 

For example, I took part in talks to settle the Caribbean crisis in 1962 and 
in the formulation and coordination of some key wordings in the treaties on 
the prohibition of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, outer space and under 
water and on the nonproliferation of nuclear weapons. I played a certain role 
in the formation of the main parameters of UN peace-keeping operations. 
In 1969 I was instructed to push through the UN General Assembly the de¬ 
cision to repeal the South African mandate for Southwest Africa (Namibia). 
Work that i found interesting and important was my participation in the three- 
year-long talks on the collective draft by the delegations of 35 countries of 
the Helsinki Final Act (as a member of the Soviet delegation I was responsible 
for political, legal and military matters). This was extremely interesting and 
at times dramatic. I have already mentioned one delegation which I headed 
at talks with the Americans, on the Indian Ocean. I also led another delega¬ 
tion at talks—on restrictions on weapons trade; regrettably, the Americans 
broke off these talks, too. 

I did much work in the UN on searching for a settlement in the Middle East 
(in the late 1960s there were some chances for this, but they were not used, 
and only now are they reemerging). However, i still feel an involvement in 
Middle East affairs and I have a great desire to make some sort of contribu¬ 
tion. 

in the UN I have assisted in coordinating two major documents which are 
valid and important today, too. They are the Declaration on Principles of In¬ 
ternational Law Concerning Friendly Relations and Cooperation Among States 
in Accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and the Declaration on 
the Strengthening of international Security. They were prepared over several 
years' time, and they were passed together in 1970. 

I have spent a large part of my diplomatic career at international con¬ 
ferences, at the UN and at talks. I have worked in specific countries, too. My 
last job of this type was Ambassador to Denmark, and I have warm feelings 
for this country and its people. 

Several years ago I considered myself a pessimist. It seemed to me that 
that there were nuclear dangers that could not be surmounted. Today I'm not 
sure either that we have a guaranteed future. I do believe, however, that 
civilisation will not perish. We should not understate the threat, nor should 
be understate the forces capable of overcoming this threat if these forces are 
set in motion. 
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OUR COUNTRY is going through a period of agonising yet nec¬ 
essary analysis of its past mistakes as it seeks to restore common 
sense. We have come a considerable way as far as our internal affairs 
are concerned. In our foreign affairs, too, there are notable changes but 
wc are only ju.st beginning a serious appraisal of the past. We have 
still said little about what wc mean by old political thinking, which 
must have exi.sted since there is new thinking, about our view of the 
world and our place in il—a view evolved by the command system. 
This situation is further proof of the correctness of Lenin’s thesis that 
he who has failed to answer general questions will inevitably be con¬ 
founded by particular problems as he comes up against those unanswer¬ 
ed questions. 

Our leadership repeatedly stressed that the tasks and aims of Soviet 
foreign policy must be in keeping with the requirements of our soqial 
development. II is hard to see how these purposes could have been ser¬ 
ved by our preferring for decades to speak to the world about the 
exclusiveness of our achievements and our superiority in the ideological, 
moral and other spheres: in the economy, human rights, prosperity, 
health care services, social security, and so on. While keeping up this 
fanfare, we were sinking into the quagmire of stagnation and falling 
behind other countries in standards determining the level of contempo¬ 
rary civilisation. What we excelled in was the build-up of military power 
and making a huge number of sacrifices to the detriment of development. 
Meanwhile the world showed a trend toward growing interdependence 
and mutual enrichment economically, technologically and in the area 
of information. As for us, we were sceptical even of the term “interde¬ 
pendence" as we opposed all that was different from what we had, 
refusing to admit that the other system had made tangible gains and 
that there are common concerns and interests and common standards 
of political and human morality. 

Since April 1985 wc have done a good deal to integrate into the 
contemporary world, complying with an imperative of the development 
of our society. Credit for this is due to both the home and foreign policy 
of our party. The world now takc.s a different view of us; there is a 
markedly sympathetic attitude to our country and the processes under 
way here, and the most diverse quarters abroad show a fair degree of 
willingness to extend relations with us. An improved international 
climate has already produced tangible results in the form of an arms 
limitation, an easing of regional crises and advances in the economic 
and other spheres of cooperation. The changes coming about in our 
country, the new image of our state, our new approach to foreign politi¬ 
cal problems, which is characterised by realism, courage and self-criti¬ 
cal analysis, and the unquestionably positive response of the outside 
world to all these developments have helped in substantially reducing 
mutual hostility and incomprehension and in .setting out to plan the 
future to be built by joint efforts. Even so, humanity is still far from 
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really ending the split in the world and from eliminating distrust, 
putting arms reductions on a durable basis and going in for full-fledged 
cooperation. 

Foreign policy is inseparable from home policy and is largely an 
extension of it, hence the deformations of socialism which occurred in 
our country were also bound to tell on the former. One of Stalinism’s 
crimes, whose effects were not properly removed in subsequent years, 
was the formation in the world of a distorted image of socialism in 
general and our country in particular. The Soviet Union was seen as 
a state which refused to heed the realities of the world around, respond 
adequately to its evolution, fully reckon with the interests and rights 
of other countries and aiways to consider itself bound by standards of 
international law and universal moral principles. 

The tragic distortions of the humanist ideas of socialism by the 
command system demanded adapting people’s idea of the outside world 
as well as the philosophy and practice of foreign policy to the require¬ 
ments of party, economic and military bureaucrats. Just as our 
people’s indisputable achievements closely intertwined in the history 
of our socialist construction as a whole with activities objectively runn¬ 
ing counter to their interests, so foreign policy steps needed to advance 
our society and provide peaceful external conditions for the country 
were taken in an atmosphere of dogmatism and excessive taboos. These 
ultimately operated against society. 

The complicated international situation of the Soviet state and the 
existence of a real external threat combined with the Stalinist bureauc¬ 
racy’s drive to turn the whole country into a besieged camp, make an 
absolute of the hostility of the world around and analyse every pheno¬ 
menon from the angle of uncompromi.sing class confronlation. This 
approach logically leads to unfolding an excessive military build-up, 
militarising all spheres of society, rcsiricting civil rights and citizens' 
contacts with the outside world, imposing a regime of secrecy and all- 
pervasive suspicion and looking on every dissenter as a spy oi traitor. 
At the same time, this approach makes ii difficult to cooperate with 
other countries, to seek compromise, and forces people to oversimplify 
the intricate panorama of the world, take a one-sided view of events 
in developing countries and strive to “export” their own model to these 
countries, with all its shortcoming.-'. 

With the passage of time the world changed, yet some of the foreign 
policy postulates evolved under Stalin were preserved, if in a slightly 
modified form. This applies primarily to the idea that the struggle bet¬ 
ween capitalism and socialism is the dominant factor of world develop¬ 
ment and that peaceful coexistence is a form of the class struggle. 

In today’s West there are many who actively oppose the .socialist 
idea it.self; a considerably greater number of people are frightened by 
the image of deformed .socialism, and still more of them refu.se, largely 
for this lea.son, to believe in the efficiency and advantages of such 
system However, there are also many who openly subscribe to .socialist 
or even communist ideals. They are treated variously in We.stern coun¬ 
tries but practically in all of them socialist and communist parties exist 
legally, some of Ihci.i arc millions strong, and their members arc not 
treated as outcasts on account of their convictions. By and large, the 
West today is getting on with socialist ideas quite well and even applies 
many of them in one way or another Any unbiassed observer sec that 
Western society has changed greatly against both 1917 and 1945. It has 
evoked lasting democratic traditions, in particular under the influence 
of socialist ideas, and present-day Western governments can hardly 
subordinate tivir entire foreign policy to the interests of any one class, 
let alone a section of it betraying particular aggressiveness. 
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Contemporary international relations are mainly relations between 
societies, between nations. When, after October 1917, Western govern¬ 
ments tried, in compliance with the will of the bourgeoisie, to counte¬ 
ract Russia’s socialist choice by force, their freedom of action was 
substantially handicapped by vigorous resistance from the working 
class and other broad strata of population. As for the intensified con¬ 
frontation between our state and Western governments in recent years, 
it never caused any serious discord between them and their society. 
Criticism of our country was shared or supported to one degree or 
another by the most diverse social sectors. The early eighties saw, due 
in particular to certain of our foreign policy moves, a deterioration of 
our official relations with the West and a visible decline in our country’s 
prestige and appeal. Many intellectuals turned their hacks upon us; 
the largest socialist and communist parties distanced themselves from 
us, and mass anti-war movements came to look on us as a force at least 
as respon.sible for the arms race as the other side. 

The thesis about inevitable confrontation with the capitalist world is 
not borne out by practice, nor was it borne out in the past years. After 
all, the useful results achieved in those years were the fruits of efforts 
by both sides and confirmed the ability of the West as well to compro¬ 
mise. On seeing our country assume a more civilised character and 
come to base its foreign policy on reality and common sense, the world 
showed that there were tremendous opportunities for constructive co¬ 
operation on all issues from military political to humanitarian ones. 
Guiding itself by the principles of freedom of choice, deideologisatitiii 
of interstate relations and a balance of interests, our foreign policy 
learnt to come to terms with representatives ol the quarters and states 
which we had earlier classed as aggressive by nature and “untouchable” 
according to our stereotypes of the time. The experience of recent years 
suggests that how' Far we succeed in using the opportunities now offering 
lor the isolation of aggressive and reactionary forces will depend on 
ourselves, on what we arc like at home and how w^e comport ourselves 
.ibroad. 

It is a particularly important fact that perestroika and new think¬ 
ing have made it possible to transform the concept of confidence from 
a 1 airly abstract category of a chiefly propagandistic nature into an 
increasingly powerful factor in every sphere of world politics. We have 
recognised what we would not hear of before, namely, that confidence is 
a criterion of the level of relations between states, primarily those belon¬ 
ging to different systems and blocs. 

These radical changes were made possible largely by our moving on 
Irom criticism of the policies of others, mostly Western countries, to 
an honest assessment of our own activities to begin with. Criticism 
should begin at home. This universal moral principle is a rule binding 
on politicians who trust in their people and want to be tiusied by them. 

Self-purification is neither a whim nor a concession to anyone, nor 
yet an act of self-flagellation. It is an inner necessity with us, a highly 
important indication of the predominance of healthy forces in our 
society, of the vitality of socialist ideals, which have stood their ground 
again.st everything that they had to go through. The new moral and psy¬ 
chological situation in society, democracy, glasnost, a critical view of 
Ihings, an exacting attitude to home and foreign policy add up to a 
strategic result of perestroika. In the course of these processes, we 
must get to the root of what prevented our normal development under 
Stalin and later, in the years of stagnation. 

It is not a question of occasional mistakes, tactical miscalculation.s 
or gains on the international scene. All these things did occur and are 
certain to recur. We believe the problem goes much deeper, for we must 
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fully make up for the departure from Lenin’s idea and methods of ana* 
lysing reality. This explains why we are now reverting to his concep¬ 
tion of home and foreign policy tasks, to the early experience of accomp¬ 
lishing them, so as to work out up-to-date concepts of our place in the 
world community. Incidentally, the very phrase “world community” was 
for years sternly cros.sed out of all official draft documents. 

Of course, it is painful to think that our foreign policy for many long 
years did not fully reflect our people’s peace-loving mentality. But Le¬ 
ninism demands that we should now make the most rigorous self-analy¬ 
sis if we want to pass the test of the present and the future. 

To a sizable section of our diplomatic corps and to all bona fide 
experts in international affairs, perestroika and new political thinking 
brought long-awaited moral and political relief. Deformation had held 
in check the expertise and diplomatic skill acquired by them, their 
desire to serve the people’s real interests. The professional achievements 
of the Soviet diplomatic school are acknowledged all over the world. 
Many Soviet envoys won deep respect by showing a high degree of 
proficiency, by conducting negotiations as a search for mutual under¬ 
standing and mutually beneficial compromises and not as a dialogue 
between deaf people, and by bringing about agreements in the military 
political and other spheres raising our security and international 
security as a whole to a higher plane, to the level of international co 
operation. Soviet diplomats and experts in international affairs, whose 
high professionalism, coupled with devotion to duty, prompted them to 
seek innovative solutions, had long felt a growing need for renewal. 

Noted Soviet diplomats now recall the peculiar difficulties of work. 
But we must also realise that the country’s goals were deformed for 
decades while the highest interests of the state, treated as an abstrac¬ 
tion, ignored lho.se whom policy is made for, and that this was bound 
to put its imprint on professionals. It was hardly accidental that our 
whole foreign policy department came to be known as “Mr. Nyet”. And 
whereas dissolving one’s individuality in a fallacious function is a per¬ 
sonal drama, casting off its shackles is one’s duty to .society. 

Looking back, we must draw lessons for the future. We have barely 
begun doing away with crisis phenomena; certain negative processes 
have yet to be reversed. This is what makes it so important to realise 
that we cannot go on living and working in the old way now that our 
.society, which is undergoing a radical internal transformation, is 
changing just as radically with regard to its relations with the outside 
world. In foreign policy as in other areas, perestroika is not a face-liit 
nor an attempt to maintain old content while u.sing new tenninology. 
Far-reaching changes are needed if our people's will for peace and the 
humanist essence of sociali.sm arc to translate from declarations into 
simple and open measures understood by all and leading in reality to 
a further lessening of the war menace and to the promotion of normal, 
civilised relations with Western and other parties to international inter¬ 
course. 

What legacy do we want to renounce to this end? 

First of all, our years-long vision of the world as two hostile mono¬ 
liths and the resultant isolationism perpetuating confrontational trends, 
Dogniati.sm in appraising developments and the habit of blaming every¬ 
thing on the external enemy (a product of the command system) coin¬ 
cided with the effort of bureaucrats serving the system to shroud their 
activity in a veil of secrecy so as to exempt thcm.selves from public cont¬ 
rol. Methods typical of this system—declarations of allegiance to demo¬ 
cratic principles in words and authoritarianism in deeds, protestations 
of re.spect for public opinion and science ringing out from various rost¬ 
rums and voluntarism and subjectivism in actual fact plus a shortage 
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of criticism and openness—did not spare the foreign policy sphere. At 
home, all this often led to the adoption of major decisions by a nar¬ 
row group, without exhaustive collective discussion and analysis, and 
evoked on many occasions an inadequate response to international 
events and the policies of other countries and to misguided decisions. 
Abroad, it added to distrust of us and virtually made the concept of 
the “Soviet threat” central to our relations with the West. We were 
accused and suspected; nothing we said was given credence. 

We often forgot the need to work on improving our own system. Yet 
this is one of the tasks of foreign policy and diplomacy, all the more 
since socialism as a newly-established social system is behind develo¬ 
ped capitalist countries in many respects. What we mean is not only 
scientific and technological achievements but many forms of organising 
public life and solving social problems. This is also true of certain 
aspects of parliamentary democracy and procedures of foreign policy 
debate. Generally speaking, the skills in the democratic management of 
society evolved over the millennia are achievements of humanity as a 
whole and are particularly consonant with the humanist ideals of socia¬ 
lism. Lenin stressed that consistent democracy developed into socia¬ 
lism and, on the other hand, required socialism. 

To shake off the fetters of old thinking, which basically rejected the 
idea of borrowing political skill from the “class and ideological enemy”, 
is particularly important today, when the shaping of a constitutionally 
competent mechanism of working out and adopting strategic foreign 
policy decisions according to a democratic procedure of choosing the 
best course is moving on from the realm of theory to that of practice. 
There should be the maximum openness in the deputies’ discussion of 
military budgets, the use of troops outside the country, innovations in 
military construction, ways of safeguarding national .security and 
appropriations for the purpose. The task is to provide reliable guaran¬ 
tees for the people's intcre.sts and will for peace to be invariably pre¬ 
sent in whatever is related to our international activity and for all 
government departments involved in it to be under the control of 
society. 

We are no longer spellbound by the notion that credit for arms limi¬ 
tation propo.sals and accords is due primarily to us. Common .sense has 
made us recognise that no amount of talk about the need to end the arms 
race and eradicate militarism will make any difference without action 
proceeding from the fact that both politically and morally, solution of 
the problem hinges on mutual confidence. And confidence i.*^ out of the 
question in the absence of openness, effective control, a knowledge of the 
other sidc.s’ motives and decision-making procedures. Both are prere¬ 
quisites for real action in the sphere of disarmament. 

Yet Soviet representatives to the UN were compelled for a long 
time to dispute the view shared by the majority of Western and non- 
aligned countries that “the diffusion of objeetive information on mili¬ 
tary potentials could help create an atmosphere of confidence”. Nor did 
they show any enthusiasm, to put it mildly, for concrete ideas regarding 
confidence-building measures in the military sphere. We often claimed 
that calls of this nature were prompted by a bid for espionage and 
therefore did not serve to build confidence but undermined it. We refu¬ 
sed to even discuss any measures in favour of openness or for on-site 
inspections before agreements were reached on disarmament. In other 
words, while denying others the least confidence, we insisted on their 
tru.sting us. The trouble was not that we made strenuous propaganda 
and diplomatic efforts to this end but that this approach virtually 
doomed countries to inaction in the matter of both real disarmament 
and confidence-building. 
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The complex problem of confidence, opraness and control is also 
closely linked with the need to eliminate a legacy of the past, the 
discrepancy between declared and actual positions, between words 
and deeds. What this discrepancy means in practice was exemplified 
by the talks on banning chemical weapons, which marked time for 
years. It was not until perestroika set in that the situation began to 
change for the better, thanks primarily to the evolution of our position 
from the manufacture of chemical weapons coupled with the refusal to 
admit its existence on our soil to the complete renunciation of their 
manufacture; from withholding figures for our stockpile to releasing 
them; from the effort to keep toreigners out of our plants and storage 
facilities to the acceptance of the concept of comprehensive control and 
an invitation to foreign observers to attend procedures for destroying 
chemical weapons. By frankly admitting that the above measures came 
later than necessary, we are helping reestablish the good reputation of 
Soviet diplomacy both abroad and at home. 

The stockpiling of chemical weapons we were engaged in until 
recently was an indication that we often were thinking and acting 
according to a double standard, rejecting in words alone the outdated 
propostition that the more weapons there arc, the more dependably 
security is guaranteed. The steps to reduce their armed forces which the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries are now taking and the new 
defence doctrine adopted by them are evidence of growing confidence 
that security depends increasingly on on-military measures. All this is 
primarily a reflection of the new approach to estimating the likelihood 
and extent of the military threat presented by the West, somcihing 
wliich is iiiseparaliio from o\ercoming the “enemy image” and stereo¬ 
types (;f the class .striiggie iti interstate relations. 

We clung to obsolete notions of the national interest steeped in the 
ideas of “great-power” prestige and confrontation backed by military 
power and co\ered up by slogans of the “anti-imperialist struggle”. 
This was largely x\liy, after meeting tlic challenge of nuclear monopoly 
and dangerous strategic superiority posed by the United States, we 
failed to respond elTecti\elv to the strategy of wearing us out in the 
arms race, to propose altcrnatixe guarantees of security and bring the 
inertia of confrontation and spending under control. Indeed, we took 
the initiati\e in some sectors of military rivalry. While the former can 
hardly he dispensed with, the latter simply must. This category included 
llie decision to produce RSD-lOs (known as SS-20s in the West) which 
we adopted in the mid-seventies, when the strategic situation did not 
really necessitate llieir deployment on a large scale. 

This time it was not influential Western leaders that ignored our 
proposal to refrain from stationing new missiles in Europe but we who 
disregarded their call. We did so even though those who made the deci¬ 
sion ought to ha\e realised that the short fly-to time required by intei- 
niediate range missiles made the .strategic situation in Europe .still 
more unpredictable and tempted the US to deploy their own missiles of 
the same class, primarily in Europe. In short, we tended to provoke the 
tormation of a second strategic front against us, which the INF Treaty 
alKilished with the two sides’ return to common .sense. The deployment 
of those missiles admittedly went a long way towards complicating our 
relations with the West in every field and restricting the possibilities 
of seeking disarmament agreements. 

The only achievement in forty years of the postwar arms race is 
some accords merely slowing down this race in certain sectors, and this 
can hardly be considered satisfactory. They were listed again and again 
in article after article, monograph after monograph, speech after speech. 
Wo all know them w'ell but currently most important is to admit the 
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deplorable fact that for all their importance, these accords arc mere is¬ 
lets in a sea of confrontation, distrust and military preparations. 

The chief lesson confirmed by the agreements of the sixties and 
seventies is that we cannot seek security to the detriment of the other 
side, by ignoring the interests of our Western partners, but must work 
for it together with them, on the basis of a fair balance of interests. Yet 
we failed to learn this properly, to introduce it into our military construc¬ 
tion and pursuing our aims on the world scene. 

This reminds us of the serial production of intermediate-range mis¬ 
siles. There can be no ignoring the sad fact that the NATO countries 
set out to deploy similar US missiles in Europe much later than we, 
in the autumn of 1983, after first proposing a “zero option”. At that 
time we declared that “on carefully weighing every aspect of the situa¬ 
tion”, the Soviet Union did not see its way to continuing the Geneva 
talks on nuclear armaments in Europe and was even compelled to adopt 
some further military measures. It’s anybody’s guess who weighed the 
situation at the time and how. But we know very well that for a long 
time the Soviet people, while spending billions on developing interme¬ 
diate-range missiles, only knew them by their foreign names. They had 
no inkling of their quantity or quality nor of what weapons of the 
other side they were intended to counter. Not until perestroika came 
and the treaty on the elimination of Soviet and US missiles of this class 
was ratified, not until glasnost began gaining ground, did it become 
clear that our security—and international security generally—is more 
durable without those missiles. Had legislators and the press discussed 
the problem as the decision to deploy the missiles was being adopted oV 
at least in 1983 when the parliaments of NATO countries proceeded to 
debate the issue, the elTects of the move and its material, moral and 
political price could apparently have been estimated more accurately. 

This also goes for our war in Afghanistan, which not only resulted 
in the deaths of Soviet people and entailed huge expenditures that have 
evidently not been calculated as yet but led to a telling decline in our 
international prestige and placed us in a situation close to isolation 
even at the UN, such as we had not experienced for a long time. Yet 
had the question of sending troops been discussed openly instead of 
behind closed doors, we could have come to the conclusion right then 
that the Afghan problem did not lend itself to a military solution. 

This issue is still highly relevant. Having proclaimed glasnost and 
new political thinking, we must stop making a sealed book of our mili¬ 
tary spending, the .strength of our armed forces, the quaniity of and 
certain tactical and technical data on key weapons which our country 
has or plans to have. It is important to know, in particular, the power 
balance within whose framework debates on modernising NATO’s 
tactical missiles in Europe are now going on, abo\c all in order to 
effectively counter relevant plans. Our people are also enlitled to know 
who is getting economic and military aid from us and on what scale as 

well as how policy towards various regions is planned. After all, our 

involvement in their affairs is a substantial burden on our economy and 
may also have a considerable impact on the international situation in 
general and our standing in the world in particular. We need to restore 
a truthful picture of what is going on in the Third World that has been 
distorted by looking at it through ideological spectacles, and to adopt 
the principle of reasonable sufficiency in this respect as well. 

We have reason to be proud of our diplomatic school but we must 
lake into account the problems that have accumulated. It is 

now clear that no matter how much our diplomats may improve 
their professional skill, they can no longer manage with the 

moral equipment of the past. “How encouraged we all were by 
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starting to talk to the world frankly, in a universal lan¬ 
guage and not in our jargon with its crying reticences alternating with 

abuse!” wrote Sergei Zalygin in the monthly Novy mir. Speaking that 
jargon, we juggled with others' statements, distorted our opponent’s 
position, evaded substantive discussion and refused to seek solutions, 

accusing the other side of “smearing” our foreign policy, and soon. 

The habit of using it and the tendency to limit glasnost in foreign 
policy, said to be too special a sphere, arc still repeated in certain press 
comments on foreigners and our own people, particularly in reply to 
criticism. Civilised discussion and the tenor and trend of objections are 
not merely a question of form. 

For years we steered clear of many humanitarian themes, putting 
the very phrase “human rights” in inverted commas and shifting con¬ 
crete questions raised by the West to the area of political and ideolo¬ 
gical confrontation. But real problems bearing on civil rights were not 
solved. It is true that, fortunately for us, that notorious formula, “He 
is right who has more rights”, did not catch on. The advantages of in¬ 
ternational cooperation in the legal and humanitarian spheres were 
not made use of contrary to the interests of furthering socialism. In 
this sector we arc now compelled to make up for lost time, paying the 
price of inaction in the period of stagnation. We have already made 
appreciable headway although the road to a norma! situation is still 
quite long: our legislative acts and departmental regulations now 
in force but above all the spirit and letter of our everyday practice still 
have to be raised to the level of our international commitments ana 
declared positions. Besides, our representatives must get rid of the 
syndrome of feeling uneasy on certain occasions when a draft resolu¬ 
tion on human rights is put to the vote. 

Intolerance of dissent at home expressed itself in intolerance of 
whatever was different, even in the case of socialist community countries. 
It is only now that we are learning to look with equanimity on what 
was noted by the 26th CPSU Congress: that “capitalist relations have 
become established” in many developing countries and that develop¬ 
ments in socialist community countries are following dissimilar lines. 
We are learning to respect the diversity of the world and freedom of 
choice—not necessarily in our favour- and to do so in deeds, not 
words. 

We arc passing through a difficult period of self-purification and 
self-criticism, which arc necessary primarily to ourselves. This is not 
to say that the other side shall be granted a permanent indulgence or 
that its behaviour shall be exempt from critical analysis. But this analy¬ 
sis must be objective, must be based on comparison, not with our whim, 
but with universally accepted standards, common sense and the need 
to reach a balance of interests The important thing, however, is that 
whatever we do to effect perestroika benefits ourselves. In this respect 
we are independent of the response of the other side even though our 
standing in the world is to a large extent conditioned by such response. 
Wc would not like that response to be slow. But it is obvious even now 
that we can strengthen the security of our country through glasnost, 
new political thinking and a policy of reasonable sufficiency rather than 
by building up armaments or waging an ideological struggle. Renewing 
socialism—a policy serving the humanist goals of pluralism—is a major 
factor in reshaping international relations. 

This is why the lingering tendency to exonerate our earlier practices 
and to substitute references to the achievements of our foreign policy 
for disrusion on ways of restoring and strengthening confidence raises 
the most serious doubts and objections. We must never forget the con¬ 
sequences of confrontation, of dogmatic approaches, and overideologisa- 
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tion of international relations, the “struggle for peace and against im¬ 
perialism”. It is only now, for the first time in postwar years and pro¬ 
bably in our entire history, except for the early gains of the Leninist 
policy of the NEP period, that the “enemy image" stubbornly cultivated 
on a “reciprocal” basis by both Western and our own propaganda is 
giving way to a more impartial and serious view of each other. What 
we need to strengthen our national security is not greater military 
power nor more defence spending, which is enormous already. It was 
defensive spirit that enabled us to set about revising our military 
doctrine. We have started to considerably reduce our armed forces and 
armaments, cut military spending and partly convert the defence in¬ 
dustry to civilian production. We are paving the way for more exten¬ 
sive economic cooperation with the outside world, for a large-scale in¬ 
volvement of our country in world economic ties and for access to the 
moral and legal values accumulated by humanity. To lend these pro¬ 
cesses a permanent character and have all that they can produce, we 
must proceed more boldly in the matter of self-purification and innova¬ 
tion, in closing the gap between words and deeds and using the con¬ 
stitutionally competent mechanisms of directing and supervising the 
functioning of government departments through the highest authorities 
of state power on the principles of glasnost. In short, deep-going 
changes in the life of Soviet society arc inseparable, as the CPSU 
stated in its electoral platform, from revolutionary changes in our 
foreign policy as well. 
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FROM MOSCOW TO NEW YORK BY BOEING 747 


Thomas PL ASKETT 


RECENTLY, a renewed spirit of mutual respect between the U.S. and 
Soviet governments has made this a hopeful and exciting period for re¬ 
lations of every kind between our two countries, particularly in the field 
of aviation. As the head of a major U.S. international airline whose na¬ 
me and reputation have become quite well known to Soviet citizens, I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to offer my personal view of the 
background and current status of U.S.-Soviet joint air service ventures. 

All too often in the past, aviation relations between the LI.S. and 
the Soviet Union have been clouded by political issues that have directly 
affected all forms of commerce between the two countries. Including air 
service. However, recent attempts to foster an atmosphere of better mu¬ 
tual understanding and to create broad areas of interdependence be¬ 
tween our countries at the surest basis for future good relations have 
been reflected in the establishment of joint air service between New 
York and Moscow, provided by Pan Am and the Soviet national airline. 
Aeroflot, The story of how that service came into being and how some 
of the early problems were resolved can provide, I believe, a useful and 
encouraging model for future U.S.-Soviet cooperative ventures 

Normally, bilateral treaties between governments determine aviation 
relations between countries, covering such matters as the traffic rights 
to be enjoyed by the respective airlines and specifying the details of sei- 
vice frequency, pricing and other marketing practices. The general ob¬ 
jective of these agreements, particularly when drawn up between We¬ 
stern countries, is usually to provide an exchange of roughly cquivalc it 
opportunities for each country’s carriers to compete with each other ,n 
the marketplace. 

Under such bilateral agreements between the United Slates and 
other countries, according to U.S. law as well as established practice, 
it is Pan Am’s principal imperalivc. and that of every other private en¬ 
terprise functioning within the U.S. economic system, to compete vigo- 
nation.s. Under most circumstances, except within rigidly prescribed 
guidelines, wc are CApressly forbidden to enter into cooperative arran- 
rously with its counterparts both in our own country and in foreign 
gements with other carriers, either at home or abroad. 

However, in orr'.'r to make available to American and Soviet citizens 
the benefits of nonstop service between New York and Moscow—which 
Pan Am and Aeroflot have been jointly providing since May 14 of 
1988—it was necessary for the two carriers, with the concurrence of 
their respective governmental authorities, to enter into an arrangement 
having unprecedented cooperative provisions. 

Thomas O. Plaskett is Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of Pan American World 
Airways Corporation. 
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A pioneer with a record of more than 60 years in international avia¬ 
tion. Pan Am has long been accustomed to doing business in a diversity 
of political environments, languages and customs, and coping with limit¬ 
ed supplies of facilities and equipment that we regard as basic necessi¬ 
ties, However, our experience in serving the Soviet Lfnion has been uni¬ 
que. 

We have had to rely on the assistance and cooperation of not only 
the host country but also the national carrier against which we would 
normally compete. To meet our requirements, we had to negotiate very 
detailed agreements in which each airline in its own country guaranteed 
to provide the other partner a host of facilities and services on a reci¬ 
procal basis: housing, workshops, office and counter space, telephones, 
secretaries, office and technical supplies, aircraft fuel, servicing and 
so on. 

The firsi negotiations leading to such an agreement actually began 
as long ago as 1961. As one measure of how far we had to come from 
tliose days, the translators we used in the opening talks were II.S. Go¬ 
vernment interpreters—expatriates who, though fluent in their native 
language, liad been out of touch with the mother country for about forty 
years; consequently, their vocabularies were somewhat dated. As a re¬ 
sult, our draft of the agreement to supply each other with jet fuel was 
reproduced in Russian as a commitment to provide “lamp oil,” and 
“changing the cabin linen” appeared as “changing the passengers’ un¬ 
derwear.” 

These negotiations and those that followed through the years were 
often quite spirited, hut even during periods of strained relations bd- 
tween our governments, there was always present in the relationship 
between air carriers an atmosphere of civility and an underlying 
warmth. Both sides, I believe, were conscious of the fact that we were 
building bridges for the future, and consequently I believe neither parly 
is really surprised to be engaged now in cooperative efi^orls that only 
a few years ago might have .seemed unattainable. 

Recently, in an improving political climate. Pan Am and Aeroflot 
have been able to expand our areas of cooperation and interdependence 
significantly: we arc currently jointly operating nonstop services on a 
Booing 747 aircraft between the IJ.S. and the Soviet Union, we have 
entered into a partnership designed to promote tourism between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, and we have commenced discu.ssions involv¬ 
ing expanded joint venture activities within the Soviet Union, focu.sed 
initially on the construction of a new hotel in the center of Moscow. 

JOINT AIR SERVICE 

AT THE END of World War If, the service patterns for U.S. interna¬ 
tional airlines envisioned by the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board provided 
for service to the Soviet Union, but under the political conditions then 
prevailing, it was not possible for the two countries to enter into a bi¬ 
lateral agrectnenl. Pan Am, the authorized American carrier under the 
CAB certificate, was therefore unable to inaugurate regular service; ho- 
w'cver. it did enter into an early agreement with Aeroflot, providing for 
interline sales of tran.sporlation on each other’s services, and this ar¬ 
rangement continued to function without objection by either government, 
even during periods of diplomatic .strain. 

By the summer of 1961, improved relations between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union made it seem feasible to provide for air transport services 
between New York and Moscow. High-level delegations met in Washing¬ 
ton to negotiate a bilateral governmental agreement, while Pan Am and 
Aeroflot met in parallel .sessions to work out an interline agreement. The 
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text of the resulting interline agreement was initiated as an agreed 
draft; but even though it had been formally signed, it could become 
effective only if and when the two governments reached a final bilateral 
agreement. 

When aviation negotiations resumed in the fall of 1966, final agree¬ 
ments were concluded rather promptly, utilizing the earlier documents 
as a base. Although technical and operational problems delayed the ac¬ 
tual commencement of services, Pan Am and Aeroflot each finally inau¬ 
gurated flights in July of 1968. In the years since, however, service be¬ 
tween the United States and the Soviet LInion has for several reasons 
been subject to periodic interruptions. 

Historically, the level of service has been dependent on a very small 
amount of traffic, originally consisting mainly of U.S. citizens, special¬ 
ists in various areas, who were invited to visit the Soviet Union, and the 
flow of traffic in the other direction was similarly limited. 

One factor that greatly discouraged Pan Am was that Soviet citizens 
in the USSR are expected to fly on Aeroflot whenever possible; only when 
Aeroflot is unable to accommodate them can they be ticketed, through 
Aeroflot, on other carriers. For that reason, most Western carriers ope¬ 
rating between the Soviet Union and their own national capitals have 
pooling arrangements with Aeroflot whereby pa.sscngcrs are shared and 
schedules are ccK)rdinated; however, this kind of pooling arrangement 
has always been viewed as contrary to U.S. public policy. 

As a result of these revenue-limiting economic factors—the relatively 
thin U.S.-originating market and its inability to sell tickets in the So¬ 
viet Union—Pan Am decided to suspend its service to the Soviet Union 
In 1978; Aeroflot, however, continued to provide service until 1981, when 
the U.S Government suspended Aeroflot's right to operate to the U.S. 
in response to concern about the iiilrodnction of Soviet troops into Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

In 1985, with the political climate once more imporving, the United 
States and the Soviet Governments agreed to re-establish aviation rela¬ 
tionships This time, however, recognizing the exi.sting economic prob¬ 
lems, it was agreed that the two designated carriers, Pan Am and Aero¬ 
flot, should enter into direct commercial arrangements concerning the 
level of service, pricing activities and such other factors as would make 
the operation commercially viable for both parties. All arrangements 
were to be submitted to the “appropriate authorities of the Contracting 
Parties” for approval. 

In the agreement negotiated by the two parties. Pan Am requested 
a provision specifying that the carrier which obtained the greater share 
of the market would compensate the other, pursuant to a specified for¬ 
mula. The purpo.^c of this provision was to achieve a more equitable 
balance in a thin market, alleviating the economic burden for Pan Am 
of not being able to sell its tickets in the Soviet Union. Furthermore, 
in view of the insufficient size of the market. Pan Am agreed lo serve 
the Soviet Union on only a limited basis, operating narrowbody 727 air¬ 
craft via Frankfurt. 

The new agreement between the two carriers was approved by the 
respective Governments, .and scheduled service between the USSR and 
the U.S. resumed in April of 1986. 

However, their relatively inadequate level of service prevented either 
Pan Am or .4cruflot from establishing a significant presence in the mar¬ 
ket; by all reports, the combined number of passengers they carried was 
less than 13 percent of the total traffic between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

One problem they faced was the fact that the recurring interruptions 
in the continuity of their service had permitted foreign carriers to achie- 
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VC dominance in the limited tourii«t market that traveled between the 
USSR and the United States. Tlie largest share of traffic was being car¬ 
ried by so-called third-country carriers—primarily Finnair. Lufthansa, 
Scandinavian Airlines, British Airways and JAT (the national carrier 
of Yugoslavia). 

These carriers were able to connect Moscow not only with New York, 
but with many other U.S. gateway cities as well, via daily nonstop flights 
to and from their own national capitals. The result was that, even in 
the seasonal peak period of direct New York-Moscow service provided by 
Pan Am and Aeroflot, foreign carriers enjoyed a distinct competitive 
advantage. Over time, they also established strong links with tour ope¬ 
rators in both the Soviet Union and the U.S., and their level of frequ¬ 
ency made their services more attractive to the relatively thin business 
market. 

In 1987, therefore, concurrent with further improved commeicial and 
political relations between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, and with the 
consequent development of a growing travel market between the iwo 
countries, the two national carriers decided that it would be appro¬ 
priate for them to undertake a joint service that would enable them to 
participate more effectively in that market 

Accordingly, on September 23, 1987, Pan Am and Aeroflot signed a 
Joint Services Agreement with the following key provisions: 

— The two carriers would share equally the cost of operating non¬ 
stop service between New York and Moscow 

— The aircraft used would be Pan Am 717 widebodies, currently 
the only passenger plane in either fleet with nonstop New York-Moscow 
capability. 

— Each carrier would be allocated 50 percent of the seats on the 
aircraft and would sell its capacity independently, but if either carrier 
filled its share of the seats, it could then “interline” passengers on the 
other carrier’s seats. 

— In accordance with I'AA regulations, the airctaft would be ope¬ 
rated by Pan Am pilots 

— In addition, because of provu-»ions in labor contracts between Pan 
Am and its union-N. both carriers agreed tliat the flight would be staffed 
with Pan Am cabin attendants, although Aeroflot would have the option 
of placing up to three of its own flight attendants on board 

The agieement also addressed what had long been a major impedi¬ 
ment to increasing the level of tiaffic from the U.S. to the Soviet Union: 
the scarcity ot hotel accommodations in the USSR. 

OVERCOMING THE DIFFICULTIES 

Historically, most travel to and within the country has been in large 
lour groups, and the overwhelming majority of Soviet hotel accommoda¬ 
tions available to foreigners were under the control of Intjurisl, the 
government agency wiiich coordinates travel to, from and within the 
Soviet Union. In allocating the scarce hotel space, Intourist has to ba¬ 
lance the Siiviel Imion’s need to satisfy demand by all foreign countries 
for those limited facilities, thus maximizing its foreign-currency earnings, 
against the travel needs of its own citizens Having achieved this objec¬ 
tive, with the accommodations allocated and producing the desired hard- 
currency revenue, Intourist would have no particular incentive to make 
rooms available specifically for the joint air service. 

However, both Pan Am and Aeroflot recognized that the success of 
a joint opcialion involving a 400-seat aircraft would be in serious jeopar¬ 
dy unless it could guarantee its passengers sufficient hotel capacity and 
other ground support services in Moscow. Accordingly, the two carriers 
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entered into an undertaking (Annex C to the Joint Services Agreement) 
which requires that dedicated hotel space—including 50 rooms for bu¬ 
siness travelers in addition to those set aside for tourists—be guarante¬ 
ed as an integral part of the agreement. 

With this ba.sic understanding in place, it then remained for opera¬ 
tional representatives of the two carriers to work out more specihe de¬ 
tails. 

The task of dividing the aircraft’s available sealing capacity equal¬ 
ly between the carriers was far more complex than it would appear at 
first. No simple method, such as splitting the scaling down the middle 
or allocating each carrier every other seat or every other row, would do. 
The scat maps and computer inventories for these aircraft now show a 
precise allocation of seats, by seat number—even the fact that an extra 
seal is designated as Pan Ann’s in one direction of each roundtrip and 
Aeroflot’s headed the other way. 

Among the other provisions which had to be worked out was compa¬ 
tibility of the two carriers’ re.servations systems and departure control 
systems, so that information concerning the actual use of .seats on board 
each flight could be forwarded to Pan Ain’s European operational head¬ 
quarters at I’rankfurt to determine the proper distribution and balance 
of fuel and cargo when preparing the plane for departure. 

A further complication is that a 747 aircraft requires unique ground 
handling equipment—which, naturally, was not available in sufficient 
quantity at Aeroflot’s facilities in Moscow. With the start-up date of ser¬ 
vice approaching rapidly, and to expedite acquisition of the necessary 
items. Pan Am undertook to act, in effect, as Aeroflot’s purchasing agent 
in obtaining the necessary trucks, loaders and other items, for which 
Aeroflot later reimbursed Pan Am. 

A key Soviet objective in the joint operation is Aeroflot’s ability to 
generate and retain foreign-currency revenues needed for Soviet purcha¬ 
ses abroad. The joint agreement, therefore, contains provisions that 
maximize opportunities to provide credits to Aeroflot against its share 
of the service’s operating costs, which arc payable to Pan Am in U.S. 
dollar.s. Whenever possible, for example, Soviet sources are used for 
provisioning; such national specialties as caviar and smoked sturgeon 
are important features of the service’s menu. Aeroflot undertakes the 
payment, for subsequent crediting, of sucli operating fees as landing and 
overflight charge.s, and fuel, a significant cost item, is the subject of an 
agreement involving Pan AnVs use of Soviet-controlled fuel at Shannon. 
Ireland, producing a further dollar credit to Aeroflot. 

With its operational elements in place, the Joint Services Agreement, 
in accordance with the bilateral arrangements between the two govern¬ 
ments, w’as then submitted to the appropriate authorities of the two na¬ 
tions. After review, the U.S. Department of Transportation issued an 
order approving the agreement and granting it anti-trust immunity. ♦ 
The Department retains oversight authority and requires that the two 
carriers submit for approval any amendments to the agreement, includ¬ 
ing any further arrangements it contemplates. 

Conforming an.endinents to the I'.S.-Soviet bilateral agreement were 
signed in Wa.shington in November of 1987 by the American Secretary 
of State Mr. Shultz, and the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Shevardnadze, 
and on May 14, 1988, the two carriers inaugurated joint scheduled .ser¬ 
vice, which consisted of three nonstop flights per week during the first 
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summer months, with service levels adjusted during the off-peak period 
to reflect the decrease in demand. 

Ironically, the new spirit of openness and the resultant favorable 
changes it has produced in the internal USSR political climate have 
inadvertently created unforeseen economic difficulties for our Soviet 
partners in this venture. 

With the virtual removal of previous limitations to normal Soviet- 
originating travel to the West, for purposes such as visiting friends and 
relatives in the United States as well as for traditional tourism, there 
has been a considerable increase within the Soviet Union in the demand 
for space aboard the joint-venture flights. Soviet citizens taking advan¬ 
tage of this greater opportunity to travel abroad currently account for 
more than 60 percent of the service’s passenger volume. 

These Soviet pas.oengers, naturally, pay Aeroflot for their tickets in 
rubles, and since under the terms of the bilateral between the countries 
Aeroflot remits to Pan Am in dollars when Pan Am carries the passen¬ 
gers, the effect of this increased Soviet-originating travel has been to 
increase Aeroflot’s dollar outflow while diminishing the space available 
to it for sale abroad to passengers paying in hard currencies. As a con¬ 
sequence, Aeroflot is prevented from achieving its hard-currency objec¬ 
tives, because it is carrying Soviet rather than U.S.-originating passen¬ 
gers. 

Nevertheless, by any normal measure, the joint service must be re¬ 
garded as an enormous success. The positive results of this endeavor 
have, in fact, encouraged the airlines to increase the level of service 
this year and to investigate additional service opportunities. One cur¬ 
rently under investigation would be a mirror image of the passenger 
.service: joint operation of freighter service between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, using Aeroflot freighters and Aeroflot crews as 
the passenger operation u.ses Pan Am aircraft and crews, and with Pan 
Am reimbursing Aeroflot in dollars for its share of the .service’s operat¬ 
ing costs. 

SPATE: A MARKETING PARTNERSHIP 

AS NOTED, the Joint Services Agreement was launched in a travel 
climate characterized by heavy airline competition in a thin market, with 
a sharply limited availability of hotels and other accommodation.s. Suc¬ 
cessful operation of the Pan Ani-Acroflot 747 service would, by itself, 
require .WO to 400 rooms each night in Moscow; moreover, depending 
on the length of the passengers’ stay, the requirement would increase 
e.xponentially with the arrival of each new flight. 

In addition, the travel distribution system within the Soviet Union, 
managed by Intouri.st, differs greatly from the travel distribution sy¬ 
stem within the U.S. The U.S. system comprises more than 30,000 com¬ 
puterized tra\cl agencies and tour operators, all of whom ‘oll not only 
a Soviet tom product but also a host of widely diverse competing pro¬ 
ducts. Pan Am and Aeroflot recognized from the start that in order to 
expand the size of the market traveling to the Soviet Union, it would be 
essential for their joint service to ensure that these independent U.S. tra¬ 
vel agents and lour operators could accommodate their customers with 
a minimum of inconvenience. This would require a significant change 
from the way travel to the Soviet I'nion had previously been marketed. 

With this in mind. Pan Am and Aeroflot entered into a formal part- 
ncr.ship agreement under the laws of the United State.s, primarily for the 
purpose of promoting travel between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
This partnership, known as the Soviet-Pan Am-Aeroflot Tiavel Effort 
(SPATE), was designed as a non-profit distribution entity, whose pur- 
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pose was to make available to the U.S. traveling public hotel and gro¬ 
und facilities called for in the Joint Services Agreement—primarily by 
making tour programs and tourist accommodations directly available to 
the largest possible number of tour operators, including travel agents, 
and individual rooms available to business travelers. 

Prior to the formation of SPATE, Pan Am, given the unique circum¬ 
stances under which hotel rooms and ground facilities are administered 
within the Soviet Union, had on behalf of the airline entered into a se¬ 
ries of contracts, commonly known as "Protocols,” with intourist gua¬ 
ranteeing the supply of such rooms and accommodations. This system 
was unknown to the Soviet Union (and would, in fact, be equally new 
to the U.S. distribution sy.stem). 

For the most part, these protocols reflected the terms and conditions 
under which Intnuri.st has traditionally done business with foreign tour 
operators, rather than the unique situation created by a joint .service 
operated by the national carriers. The protocols envisioned that Pan Am 
and Aeroflot would subsequently assign the agreements to a third entit> 
(SPATE) which would be in charge of administering the product, under 
terms and conditions agreed upon by Pan Am and Intourist. SPATE 
would, in turn, enter into arrangements with various tour operators who 
would underwrite each of the various tour products. Additionally, both 
carriers would independently provide access to the business hotel room 
facilities in their computerized reservations systems as administered by 
SPATE. SPATE would al.so assist travelers in obtaining visas as well 
as directly booking hotel and other travel arrangements. 

Pan Am filed the Agreement with the U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation, as required under the terms of the government order approving 
the Joint Services Agreement, and requested immediate approval and 
anti-trust immunity under section 414 of the Federal Aviation Act. Dur¬ 
ing the period provided for public comment. Pan Am’s application was 
opposed by the Tour Operators Association, ASTA (the American Socie¬ 
ty of Travel Agents) and a few individual tour operators. The U.S. Jus¬ 
tice Department did not oppose approval of the \enture, but did oppose 
Pan Am’s request for anti-trust immunity on the basis that Pan Am had 
not submitted sufficient justification for immunity for an agreement that 
the Department of Justice determined is not anti-competitive. 

Pan Am answered the various objectiims, providing the Justice De¬ 
partment with a detailed description of the SPATE operation and argu¬ 
ing that anti-trust inuuunit> was needed, not because the Agreement 
was anti competitive —it was, if anything, pro-competitive, since it would 
expand distribution opportunities in the U.S. but to avoid potential 
litigation and harassment by interests inclined to oppose on piinciple 
joint U..S -SoMet partiiei sliips of any kind. 

Pan Am olv-erxed that aviation relations with the Soviet Union are 
unique and already goveiiied by an established set of rules that require 
direct govcrnnienta! oversight tiy the Department of Transportation. 

In rc'-ponsc to the concern of ASTA, Pan Am stressed the pro-coin- 
petit Ive nature of the .arrangements. For example, the new arrangement 
pnnides access f> the Soviet tour product by all 30,000 U.S. travel 
agents, in contrast to the 60 Intourist appointed agents. While that 
reply apparently satisfied the Justice Department, several tour operators 
and travel agents continue to oppose SPATE. As of this date, the U.S. 
Department of Transportation has not issued a formal order deciding 
this important issue. 

During the course of the negotiations involving the Joint Services 
Agreement and SPATE venture. Pan Am and Aeroflot al.so discussed 
other areas of potential cimperation that might be mutually beneficial. 
These cooperative efforts generally involved projects which could readily 
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be accommodated under the new Soviet Joint Venture law, enacted pur¬ 
suant to a decree of the USSR Council of Ministers. 

In view of the difficulty the two carriers had experienced in obtain¬ 
ing hotel accommodations, they decided that the most promising joint 
opportunity would involve the con.struction of a new international-stan¬ 
dard hotel in Moscow. A draft Joint Venture Agreement was prepared 
between the two carriers covering the essential terms and conditions of 
such an arrangement. 

The two carriers then concluded an agreement on August 4, 1988, 
including Mossoviet, representing the City of Moscow as one of the joint 
venture partners, specifying the site for a new first-class, 500-room hotel 
in the center of Moscow and within walking distance of the Kremlin, 
and authorizing Pan Am to approach specific major hotel corporations 
for the purpose of soliciting their participation in the joint venture. As 
a result of thcvsc contacts, a major U.S. hotel operator has expressed a 
strong interest in joining Pan Am and its Soviet joint venture partners 
in this project. In addition, a major American car rental firm has joined 
Pan Am and Aeroflot in exploring joint venture possibilities, and negotia¬ 
tions toward that end are expected to he concluded in the near future. 

THE FUTURE 

WE BELIEVE the present ongoing commercial relationship between 
Pan Am and Aeroflot is an excellent example of what can be accompli¬ 
shed by cooperative efforts between U.S. and Soviet companies, given 
support from our two governments. 

The entlui'-iastic public respon.se to this New York-Moscow joint ser¬ 
vice venture in both coumries, given our vigorous and extensive adver¬ 
tising and promotional support, and the more conducive atmosphere 
created by the enlightened, innovative Soviet leadership under Mikhail 
Gorbachev, promise*' even greater future success. 

With the exentual introduction into the market of new Soviet aircraft 
with nonstop capabilitv, we may sec inevitable changes in the current 
arrangement and (he emergence of new and expanded opportunities for 
both carriers on an independent, more tiaditionally competitive basis 
However, wc are proud and pleased at the heartening success of the 
current cooperative service 

The new US administration headed by George Bush has indicated 
it will continue and build further upon the cooperative spirit that deve¬ 
loped under the Reagan administration, and we anticipate further ineari- 
inglul progress toward creating interdependent enterprises involving 
US and Soviet paitners that can tunction as a sound durable basis 
for a sccuie climate of mutual respect and friendship. 

We at Pan Am foiesee the opening of bright new horizons foi furth¬ 
er commercial ventures beneficial to the peoples of both our nations, 
founded on a continuing, stable relationship of peace, harmoi’y, and un- 
der.standing. 

This arlirle was written exclusively for International Affairs. 
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DIPLOMACY AND INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISM 


Atexei PAHKIH 


I HAVE BEFORE ME the verbalim report of the scientific and prac¬ 
tical conference on “Diplomacy and International Journalism in the Con¬ 
text of Perestroika” held at the Soviet Foreign Ministry on February 
3 last. The rate is very important here because what was said at the 
conference is seen in a different light now. At that time, the election 
campaign was only just gathering momentum, and so nobody could fo¬ 
resee either the dramatic developments of the final month or the results 
of voting. But by now, with the situation in the country changed, the 
records of the conference debate have become .something of a general 
survey of the stale of affairs in the area of foreign political glasnost ma¬ 
de by noted Soviet diplomats and prominent journalists—experts in in¬ 
ternational problems. 

II is from this angle that I propo.se to attempt an analysis of the ver¬ 
batim report in the light of the experience of these pa.st months and the 
outlook for the period ahead. 


A MAJOR PROBLEM discussed at the conference was the general 
principles of relations between the media and government agencies. 

The tone was set by deputy Foreign Minister Vladimir Petrovsky. 

“We hope the time will come,” he said, “when international journal- 
Lsm wins real sovereignty at long last and becomes more self-confident 
and less inhibited. The ideal we should strive for is to ensure that the 
press is part of civic society and not a component of the state appa¬ 
ratus, which it often is in actual fact.... The Foreign Ministry lays no 
claim to a monopoly of the truth and renounces the role of censor but 
the important thing is to remember that the principle of glasno.st rests 
on national interests, which should not, of cour.se. clash with unixer.sa! 
interests." 

Underslandabl), this call for a certain demarcation of the functions 
of the .stale and the press met with general approval at tlie conference 
“...Strictly speaking.” Vsevolod Ovchinnikov commented, “the words we 
heard today should have come from our.selves—we should have spoken 
tliem and not kiiocked at the door of a government department.... It ap¬ 
pears that the door is open.” However, he also pointed to a really com¬ 
plicated problem, slating it as follows; “Any diversity or plurali.-.m of 
opinion may come up against a blank wall if every uncommon view is 
interpreted as causing damage to our foreign policy interests...." 

Indeed, who is to formulate and expre.ss the national interest and how 
should this be done? Prior to perestroika, the problem was sol\ed very 
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simply. Foreign policy decisions were made by a fairly narrow group, 
whereupon the policy approved by it was declared to be consonant with 
our national interests. In these years of perestroika, certain changes arc 
taking place as the processes of intradepartmcntal drafting of deci.sions 
and interdepartmental analysis by experts are democratised and foreign 
policy changes in content, being pursued far more innovatively and 
flexibly. Generally speaking, however, di.scussion has yet to go beyond the 
bounds of “rc.sricted” material. 

It is true that there is a widespread concensus in society today on 
foreign policy aims and means. But this implies neither complete unity 
on every point nor an identical depth of analysis of every single line of 
action. Inevitably, the question arises; Is responsibility to policy-making 
government departments invariably identical with responsibility to na¬ 
tional interests? 

There is evidently another important thing at the moment as well. We 
have a new legislative body in our country. It includes new and very 
different people who apparently have their own concepts of the country’s 
foreign policy requirements. The new composition of our parliament 
makes it possible to examine and modify this or that policy line. We 
should use this opportunity to take stock of our international affairs. But 
what if the departments concerned turn out to be the only sources of in¬ 
formation? Could this mean taking into the future what we are now in a 
position to renounce? 

I think our people and state will stand to gain if the Supreme Soviet 
and the media begin a broad and truly free discu.ssion on a permanent 
basis. We need not listen too attentively to the echo evoked abroad by 
this or that statement of our.s There are many examples to show that in 
di.scussing foreign policy, journalists or even legislators in other countri¬ 
es do not w'orry much about what people abroad will say, and as for 
self-respecting politicians, it never occurs to them to indicate that they 
are offended at personal opinions. 


WHAT RESTRICTIONS on international information do wc have? 
The problem certainly does not come down to making sure that no state 
secrets are divulged. “...All is not permitted that is not forbidden,” as 
Mclor Sturua pul it at the contcrence. 

It is interesting to note that until recently public comp'ainls from 
journalists specialising In international relations were directed against 
no one in particular. The areas closed to glasno.st were specified in no 
uncertain terms as some facts of hi.story, our relations with allies, cases 
of rectifying mistakes in such a way as not to lose face and, lastly, a 
vast amount of factual information concerning primarily defence. But the 
mechanism of imposing the.se re.strictions was hardly ever disclosed. 
Speakers at the conference brought up this point. 

Characteris'acally, there were verv few' complaints against the Fo»'eign 
Ministry’s ceniral apparatus, .lournalists made useful suggestions prompt¬ 
ed by the occasionally ineffective forms in wdiich the Information Directo¬ 
rate supplies them with information (they were accused in reply of being 
lazy and uninquisilive). By and large, however, they recognised that the 
Ministry i.s opening its doors and is willing to cooperate with them on 
diverse levels. No complaints were raised again.st Glavlit—I wonder why. 

Where do restrictions come from, then? Those mentioned included 
restrictions from abroad. When displeased at a publication or broadcast, 
our friends protcsl, with the result that we drop the disputed subject. The 
effect is roughly the same in the event of our own embassies protesting 
against a publication or broadcast they consider damaging to our rela- 
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liono with the country where they are accredited. This is an example of 
iiow we have added external to internal censors. 

Other sources of restrictions. I shall quote Melor Sturua, who said; 
“While you (the Foreign Ministry.— A. P,) no longer initial our commen¬ 
taries, it’s done elsewhere. It would be perfectly quixotic to put the Cent¬ 
ral Committee with its echelons in charge of foreign political activity 
outside this equation.” Lastly, mention was made of the military de¬ 
partment. 

Thu.s we have a whole number of entities enjoying the right of veto 
in international journalism. This compels journalists to resort diplomacy 
so as to strike a balance between the dictates of professional duty and 
official directives. 

The present situation is unique. Many editors and journalists have 
been elected people’s deputies, and besides, I suppose every legislator 
has a right to insist on unhampered access to the press. Every one of 
them is free to express his opinion as a representative of the highest 
authority. I cannot conceive of anybody censoring a publication signed 
by a chief editor who is also a people’s deputy or a speech delivered by 
another deputy. Attempts of this nature would cause a constitutional 
conflict, and if successful, they would make expression of the people’s 
will meaningle.ss. 

I think the solution lies in completely renouncing the principle of 
prior censorship in favour of punitive censorship, that is, trial in court 
for divulging secret information, which should be exhaustively defined by 
law. This is the direction in which international agreements on human 
rights, the documents of the Vienna Meeting and world democratic pra¬ 
ctice clearly point. The implication is not that the press would be free 
to do as it pleased. Government bodies have a vast array of means of 
influencing it. Besides I see no similarity whatever between our journa¬ 
lists and irresponsible scribblers. Still, journalists and editors must have 
at least a theoretical right to resist pressure when their sense of duty 
bids them do so. 

Vladimir Petrovsky expressed this idea aptly by .saying; “We mu.st 
try to ensure that the political leadership of the state criticises the press, 
argues, issues denials, and so on, but never bans information whose 
publication i.sn’t explicitly banned by law.” 


“WE NEED AN ALTERNATIVE PRESS.” This was not said bv some 
member of an informal as.sociatioii who had made his way into the Fo- 
leign Ministry Press Gentre to attend tlie conference -but by V. Perfilyev, 
deputy Chief of the A'tinistry’s Information Directorate. “Our economy,” 
tie said, “is admittedly paraly .ed by the producer’s monopoly. But then 
tills phenomenon is also in evidence in the information sphere, for TASS 
and Gosteleradio have a virtual monopoly of foreign political informa¬ 
tion. Shouldn’t we have several competing news agencies In our country, 
including agencies specialising in different problonu? This would only 
benefit the recipient oi information.” Diplomats and journalists alike iden¬ 
tified them.selves with him in one way or another. 

Indeed, whether we like it or not, it looks as if Pravda and Izvestia 
articles will for a long time to come be seen both at home and abroad 
as expressing the official view, with ail ensuing consequences. This places 
journalists in a very definite situation with regard to the readership. 

At the same time, their .»ituatlon is just as definite in respect of their 
own media. As Vladimir Pozner said; “...I get my pay from the Slate 
Committee of the USSR Council of Ministers for Telex ision and Radio 
Broadcasting. And so to tell me that I’m free to criticise government po- 
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licy if 1 think I must would be nonsense, for if I did the government 
might say; ‘Look here, Comrade Pozncr, we pay you money, so you must 
either earn it or look for another job.' But I couldn't find another job 
because there is no second TV network in the Soviet Union.” 

The reason for this state of affairs is that tlic main principles of run¬ 
ning the media, evolved in our country as far back as the personality 
cult period, ha\c survived practically unchanged. But how can what met 
requirements of the thirties as they were conceived at the time be accep¬ 
table today? 

Now that we are integrating actively into the international communi¬ 
ty and the dividing line between domestic and foreign affairs is becom¬ 
ing less and less distinct, working and personal contacts with the outside 
world arc becoming a routine matter for individual citizens, in.stitutions, 
organisations, enterprises, cooperatives, Union Republics. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, demand for international information is bound to grow and 
l)ecome more and more dynamic and differentiated. It is hard to imagine 
how the exi.sting media .structure could meet this demand. With u.s, the 
general line of information w<<rk .still consists in improving the present 
system. 

Generally, a fundamental shortcoming of our process of renewal is 
apparently the fact that we are enthusiastically remoulding much of 
what has no raison d'etre. Surely it would be more reasonable to make 
the huge organisations having a monopoly of information compete among 
themselves and to devote greater attention to setting up alternative in¬ 
formation agencies unburdened by the inertia of past .stagnation and 
functioning on principles guaranteeing that their position will be condi¬ 
tioned and controlled by demand. 

I he adverti.sements published in the press are indicative of the rapid 
proliferation of cooperatives whose business is scientific information, 
science and technology, the introduction of inventions, expert advice. 
Against the background of stagnation in this sphere of the state economy 
a*'sociated with scieniific and technological progress, a boom and the 
maiket have induced considerable intellectual forces to move into coope¬ 
ratives, in which tlic\ find an effective application for their talents Wliy, 
then, do we still imagine that the State Committee for Publishing Houses 
ind Gosleleradio arc the only agencies equal to solving all problems of 
publishing and broadca.sting, respectively? 

Things are happening, however. Wo know from the press about llie 
tele\is'.on studio of the Saburovo Youth Housing Cooperative; cable Ule- 
\ision in Volgograd; the non-governmental NIKA TV (Company, which 
plans to establbish a television centre in due course and lo broadcast 
through a satellite; Post l actuin, the newly established fiist cooperative 
telelvpe information agency, Tlu Moscow Bureau of Information I£.xchan- 
gt (.Moskva BIO) says that stored in its data bank are data on 360 
autonomous Russian-language pri\ate publications (not to mention those 
published in other languages). To be sure, this figure is negligible in 
comparison with what other countries have. Hungary, for one, had 20 
cable rv studios in 1987 broadcasting for a million viewers, and in the 
ne.xt few years the network will spread all over the country. In the Unit¬ 
ed States there are about 10,000 student publications with a daily ciwula- 
tion totalling 10.5 million copies. Their budget amounts to G3 million 
ilollars. But even this is a new reality for us. And while we may not 
like it, we cannot expect it to disappear. 

Hence it may be worth bringing our legislative practice into line with 
existing realities and requirements and with the optimum road to the 
solution of problems charted in the course of perestroika, to .say nothing 
of our commitments under the documents of the Vienna Meeting. The 
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slate would not have to put up a single kopeck. All that is needed is to 
keep out of the way and let the consumer decide on the rest. 

“...Wc diplomats,” said V. Perfileyev, ‘‘mustn’t make any choice or 
establish any exceptions here. We should cooperate with all those media 
that arc .seeking to reach as many Soviet people as possible." This idea 
can now be tested in practice. 

THE CONGRES.S of People’s Deputies and the Supreme Soviet will 
have an enormous amount of urgent business to attend to. The time has 
come to grapple with the economic reform in good earnest, solve prob¬ 
lems of constitutional law, settle nation-to-nation relations and see to 
many other things. Iliis writer realises that he risks looking overlv 
biased because he is suggesting that the information sphere be treated 
as a priority, but there you are. 

The outcome of the elections shows that the deputies were given a 
mandate against bureaucracy. But the command system cannot be shouted 
down nor defeated b\ means of facts evposing it. 

Let us recall the experience of .limmy Garter. In 1976, this little- 
known Geoigin politician carried out a brilliant presidential election 
campaign under populist slogans, taking advantage of dissatisfaction 
with the Washington r.stablishment among ordinary people. Installed in 
Washington, he went on behaving like an outsider and actuallv found 
himself in the plight of a stranger in the corridors of power As a result, 
the administrative activity of this president, possibly the most intelligent 
since Roosevelt's days and the most honest since Lincoln’s, turned out 
to he one of the most absurd in American histor>. 

Memento (barter! 

rile coiumand system is viable and strong, nor shouhl we underesti¬ 
mate its instinct of self-preservation It has information on the slate f)f 
affairs in the coiintr', and information is power. It would not have iiiuch 
diilicultv in making sincere hut unsophisticated people its pnppds either 
bv supplving incom[)lete miii distorted intorin.ition and classifving it or 
by supplving it in snch profusion Ih.il nobodv would be able to make 
head ot tail of it ^et decisions i aiinot wait You have oiilv to swallow 
Ihe bait to gel caught 

1 Ills K wh\ we miisi act to einl the information monopolv of govein- 
meiit del .11 iinent' Inioiinatioii is ihe ki>v to sound decisions. Tiie task 
IS to draw as inanv people as possible into obtaining, diflusing and eva¬ 
luating infoi Illation which shmild lie an.'ilvsi d bv an appropriate agency 
ot the Supreme Sovlv'l and bv non-goveriimental experts This in tnin 
retpnres a policv aimed at providing favomaole coinlitioiis for the cncii- 
lation of infoiiiialion in socielv let us toigei dogmas. Ihe slakes are 
1v>o high lor us lo dtag our leet or in.ike mistakes. 




INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 
NEED A SCIENTIHC APPROACH 


Victor KREMENVUK 


COMPLAINTS about the unsatisfactory state of affairs in the area 
of international talks are common today. While acknowledging the im¬ 
portance of the agreements reached, most of those involved in talks or 
their study justly note that the negotiating process is too cumbersome 
and difficult, that it generally lags behind the development trend of the 
problems to be solved and that many agreements are regarded as un¬ 
balanced or unlikely to last. After a time some agreements are criticised 
or (lucslioned by one or several signatories, as in the case of the ABM 
Treaty. Some other agreements are not ratified or are terminated unila¬ 
terally. 

Negotiations and the agreements they lead to arc part »»f the sharp 
political struggle going on at international and national level between 
advocates and opponents of cooperation. This underlines the relevance 
of the problem and the need to study it carefully. On the other hand, it 
impedes progress towards establishing a durable, reliable mechanism of 
settling (lifTcrences and disputes. The idea of such a mechanism has long 
claimed the attention of countries and social organisations but in recent 
\eiirs the introduction of new thinking into foreign policy has lent ur¬ 
gency to the task of putling it into practice and making a scientific 
analysis (if it. 

POUTICAL WILL AND NEGOTIATIONS 

WHAT IS NLEDLD PRIMARILY to make talks more effective is 
undoubtedly political will, for it enables the parties to negotiate more 
or les‘ successfully, with the result that the agreements signed by them 
become milestones on the road to closer cooperation. There have to be 
hold political decisions at lop level stimulating current and future nego¬ 
tiations and offering them a programme. Such decisions understandably 
play a role as highly important components of the process of normalising 
mternational relations, negotiations included. 

Sine*' 1985, the Soviet leadership has repeatedly shown boldness and 
resolve in both proposing talks and searching for short cut to the solu¬ 
tion of the problems involved. The Soviel-US summits in Geneva, Rey¬ 
kjavik, Washington and Moscow and Mikhail Gorbachev’s UN address 
on December 7, 1988, were cases in point. Our negotiating partners can¬ 
not be said to underestimate the significance of political will and politic¬ 
al factors. 

“...There are difficulties of a technical nature,” former French presi¬ 
dent Valery Giscard d’Estaing noted, speaking of the prospects of Soviet- 
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US talks, in particular the outlook for a 50-per cent cut in strategic 
offensive weapons. “They aren’t insurmountable. But I think there’s a 
need for political will. Unless the talks go beyond technicalities they 
may drag on for a long time. Hence the need for a strong political in¬ 
centive, and 1 would like the new administration and the Soviet leader¬ 
ship to come to terms on giving such an incentive.’’ ‘ 

An outstanding exponent of the traditional European school of 
diplomacy, Giscard d’Estaing aptly formulated the existing interdepend¬ 
ence of the ‘‘technical’’ and “political” levels of negotiations. Indeed, it 
still often takes bold political decisions to overcome barriers resulting 
from the piling up of technical snags at negotiations, an approach which 
generally proved its worth until recently. Conversely, where negotiations 
were carried on for a long time at the level of experts there came an 
inevitable delay and the political incentive tost in effectiveness as the 
negotiations dragged. 

Negotiations require a political incentive. But it is obviously neces¬ 
sary to think how to combine it with the technical aspect. Heads of 
state cannot he expected to assume the role of Caesars shouldering the 
burden of “coming, seeing and conquering” every time talks between 
experts are deadlocked. 

In “Glasnost, Talks, Disarmament”, an article published in Pravda, 
Academician Gcorgi Arbatov put forward a definite model of combining 
political decisions with consultations and talks between experts. Among 
other things, he proposed breaking up negotiations into three siages. 
After a period of consultations between experts, fundamental agreement 
should be reached on a particular question or group of questions at the 
top or a very high level. At this high level, specific directives could be 
issued to those who are to translate the agreement into juridically com¬ 
plete accords at an early date. “Where fundamental agreement is lacking 
there should be no talks at all.”* 

It is becoming more and more evident, however, that along with poli¬ 
tical will, a “political climate” and other components of the negotiating 
process, a conceptual theoretical background is needed to make talks 
effective and lend them the character of a durable everyday process of 
intercourse between stales. 

THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 

THERE IS STILL no generalised and harmonious theory of interna¬ 
tional negotiations even though the West has been studying the problem 
for a long time, as I will show later. The absence of such a theor\ was 
long compensated for by the vast experience gained in diplomaiic talks 
over the centurie.s. This spontaneous empirical approach had the foll.>w- 
ing characteristics among others: negotiations were a special foreign 
policy process performing an auxiliary function with regard to the aims 
and interests of the negotiating .state; they were a covert form of strug¬ 
gle in which each participant strove primarily for “victory”, to be 
achieved either by signing an agreement on his terms or by demon.slrat- 
ing that the opponent’s .stance was "uncompromising” and “unrea.son- 
ablc”; negotiations 'vere direcll> conditioned by the balance of power 
between the partncis and were therefore considered worth while only 
if llie balance was suitable, otherw’ise they were to be avoided. Further 
more, the parties to political negotiations took account primarily of the 
balance of military power. 

Negotiations were seen as .something of a supplement to unilateral 
steps to obtain one’s own external objectives. They were therefore en¬ 
trusted solely to people enjoying special confidence thanks to years of 
exemplary service and proficiency in the art of diplomacy. Skill in con- 
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ducting negotiations was handed down from generation to generation, 
becoming universal in a sense like any other art while at the same time 
retaining a strong cultural and ideological element of the national diplo¬ 
macy that had given rise to this art. 

This spontaneous approach met the exigencies of the period of univer¬ 
sal confrontation on the international scene. At that time, the interplay 
of countries, including those belonging to differing social systems, cen¬ 
tred on military political and military technological competition. Against 
this backdrop, talks were merely a sporadic, "atypical” form of interac¬ 
tion supplementing the main, military form and therefore bore the im¬ 
print of a confrontational approach and a corresponding way of thinking. 

Accordingly, an unwieldy bureaucratic system was set up to ensure 
the conduct of negotiations and to hold as well as to control them. This 
mechanism, whose operation in the inner political sphere was based on 
.1 bureaucratic interdepartmental compromise, spent the greater part of 
the w'orking day and resources on internal coordination and clearance 
instead of actually carrying on talks. 

Various attempts have been undertaken to substantiate the interna¬ 
tional negotiating process in terms of theory and in the light of new 
thinking. In our country, this was recently done by our specialists, in¬ 
cluding this writer. 3 But further efforts are needed if the process is to 
be put on theoretical foundations at long last. 

What should be done to begin with? It would apparently be useful 
to recall the vast academic discipline of ‘‘.settling a conflict.” 

Regrettably, the problem of settling conflicts—both theoretically and 
practically—received scant attention in our country for years. We ima¬ 
gined that we had only to “mobilise world public opinion”, to advance 
a tempting idea, for the conditions needed to settle a conflict to sliape 
up of themselves. As regards the technique of settlement, the question 
what to begin with, how to proceed and how to bring almut a solution, 
wo relied entirely on spontaneous decisions that might emerge during 
talks, for we practically lacked experience of settling conflicts. The situa¬ 
tion is .somewhat different now that we have signed agreements on 
Afghanistan and other accords on settling regional conflicts. 

The search for new approaches to foieign policy problems neces¬ 
sitated a serious revision of the traditional attitude. Incidentally, ‘‘settl¬ 
ing a conflict” is a subject which in the United Stales, for one, is dealt 
with by a score of research and academic centres and discussed in dozens 
of monographs and hundreds or possibly thousands of articles. In Soviet 
science, hfiwevor, this discipline is only just taking shape and is largely 
behind p* actice. 

A major component of it is study of the problem of negotiations, 
their course and evolution, the positions of the parties. Americans con¬ 
sider this very important. When, in the early 1970s, the “Nixon Doctrine” 
announced the advent of an “era of negotiations”, the US administra¬ 
tion, Congress and scientific community set .iboul preparing carefully 
for negotiations with the Soviet Union. The Congressional Research 
Service launched a scries of studies under the general title “Soviet 
Negotiating Behaviour”. The series looked into historical cases, the in¬ 
fluence of ideology, the Soviet position on various issues, and much else. 
By the late seventies there was enough material to bring out a special 
work on “Soviet negotiating behavior". After V^oluine 1 had come out 
(1979)*, research went on, and last year Volume II was published.'' 

The task of providing negotiations with a theoretical basis is now 
coming to the fore. New political thinking implies an entirely different 
approach and recognition of the role of negotiations as virtuall> the 
only mechanism of settling international disputes, a mechanism operat¬ 
ing on the principles of equal benefit, reciprocal regard to the legitimate 
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interests of the other side and glasnost. In the new situation, negotia¬ 
tions must establish a balance of interests, for without it no equitable 
and lasting agreement can be reached. 

First of all, negotiations are transforming from an accidental, single 
action into permanent, everyday work aimed at restructuring the whole 
mechanism of international relations. It is essential not only to negotiate 
the solution of serious, wideranging problems of disarmament and en¬ 
vironmental protection as well as of settling current conflicts and pro 
venting new ones but to create a standing mechanism of international 
intercourse. This mechanism should help evolve and adopt standards of 
cooperation between countries, rules of life in the context of interde¬ 
pendence and modalities for controlling this interdependence. An in¬ 
stance of such talks is the European process started in Helsinki and 
followed up in Belgrade, Madrid, Stockholm and Vienna. There have 
also been negative cases, such as the "North-South dialogue” in 1977, 
w'hich failed for a variety of reasons. 

Second, talks bear the brunt of settling disputes and establishing a 
just democratic world order. War, above all nuclear war, is unaccep¬ 
table. This has been declared by Soviet and US leaders. Leaders of 
most other countries are of the same opinion. The arms race and nuclear 
deterrence, rather than adding to security (as some political leaders 
expected in the past and still occasionally do), have pushed the 
world to the brink of economic and militar> catastrophe. Nor docs armed 
force help settle regional conflicts. The only way out of the impas.se is 
negotiating, which should not serve as a supplement to the two systems’ 
military and economic competition but assume the key function of 
restructuring their relations and the international system as a whole. 
Much greater responsibility is being placed on negotiations as a process 
and on the parties to them. Failures, delays and “slamming the door” 
are out of the question now, for the stakes are too high. 

Third, we must all realise that negotiations are gaining in bulk and 
number owing to the logic of the evolution of the principal acute problems 
of security, political relations, the economy and the humanitarian aphero. 
Coming into existence is a system of negotiations which tends by virtue 
of the interdependence and integrity of the world t(» cover practically 
all the problems dividing countries. The formation of an integrated 
system of negotiations is bound to produce serious changes not only in 
the behaviour of the sides but primarily in the organisation and control 
of negotiations. 

We are also faced with the acute problem of unifying national ao 
proaches to talks to form a single, common negotiating “culture” that 
would make it possible to offset distinctions and ensure a common con¬ 
ception of the role and significance of the negotiating process in solving 
problems of today's world. Otherwi.se it would evidently be hard to hope 
for succes, since every country would go on using its own criteria and 
shreotypes and its own national and cultural traditions in negotiations, 
so that this process, rather than solving current problems, would 
degenerate into interminable haggling and propaganda warfare. 

Now is the time tor a systems approach to the .solution of ail the 
problems that ha\e already become or arc likely to become the object 
of negotiations. The 27th CPSU Congress formulated the Programme 
for Establishing a Comprehensive Sy.steni of International Security. 
Thereby our country propo.sed a basis for planning and preparing to 
h(jl(i a whole set of talks for decades to come. They must be coordinated 
as to terms of reference, tiinf limits, participants and the mechanism 
ill charge, including the decision-making echelon. As the top leadership 
of the Soviet Union, the United States or any other country cannot 
address these problems to the exclusion of everything else, the process 
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must be so planned and talks so patterned as to serve their purpose. 

Negotiations have some other very important aspects which science 
has only just come close to tackling. Researchers will gain access to 
the archives sooner or later, and this will enable them to make a proper 
appraisal of so complicated a sphere as internal talks, that is, talks 
between a nation’s various agencies on the attitude to be adopted towards 
a foreign negotiating partner. The complexity and demanding nature 
of the security, economic, financial and environmental problems being 
.solved today niukc this an extremely difficult and sensitive matter. 
Occasionally the agencies concerned take months to agree th'>ir posi¬ 
tions on a particular round of negotiations. 

Training professional negotiaiors poses a further important problem. 
The diplomatic service of any country has a cadre of competent negotia¬ 
tors. But the volume of talks which has been growing fa.st and will 
increase still further in a few years if current trends persist will 
require hundreds or even thousands of profe.ssional negotiators. At 
present it is only some countries, including the I'nited States, France 
and Switzerland, that train such specialists. Attempts to organise 
training are being made by the I'N. The point is, however, that inst¬ 
ruction in the conduct of negotiations as a discipline is still in tlie 
making. Here, we must use both our own and foreign experience. This 
is one of the channels through which negotiating behaviours can be 
unified if talks are not to be a “dialogue” between deaf people. 

The diversity of negotiating procedures was mentioned in Izceaiia 
by a f'innish businessman. "Very often.” he said, giving his impressions 
of talks with Soviet partners, “the discussion of matters of secondary 
importance, pettifogging, details of protocol, the formulation of various 
technical problems are put first while the important thing profit, the 
need to tliink how to make money trails behind ” “ 

THE PRINCIPLE OF “SOLVING PROBLEMS" 

TUnORF'l ICALLY, there exist two basic approaches to working 
out a negotiating sliategv. One of them, which dominaled botli theory 
and practice until recently, is the principle of optiiiiisnig a unilateral 
p.ain based on the metliod oi g.niies starting with a non-zero sum or, in 
Ollier wolds, ihe melliod of settling a ccmilict with mixed molixcs 
(eoopeiation-cum-ri\ally) VVheie tin*- principle is at work the \erv 
negotiating process is nndeislandably seen as continuing the conllict 
by diplonatic means first the working out of initial posnioiis by the 
sides, then .1 pei loit of bargaining dining winch positions diaw close 
togetliei through a compromise, :ind lastly, Ihe formation of Inial l)^'^i- 
lions acc()i<img to this coiiipioiiii''e. l.)ii the lace of it, this looks a very 
fortnnale ap[)ioac!i but it i*' precisely this method that tirings about 
many shoitlived agreements becaiisi the effort to reacli a coinpiomise is 
influenced by many factors, including situational ones The impact of 
these factors s forgotten in time; the resultant agreement comes to be 
regarded as unbalanced and unfair and therefore as giving tlie oilier 
side an advantage, and leads in the end to a tendency to ignore the 
argeeuient. 

Talks on the principle of “solving problems” may be called an 
abstract alternative for th< time being but they certainly hold a tiig 
promise. This principle appears in system research, which makes it 
possible to build -by evolving tormaliscd criteria or parameters of the 
process— a model of solving the problem concerned with due regard 
to quantitative indices and hence the more ca.silv to convince the parlies 
to a collective decision under discussion of its being the optimum solu¬ 
tion. 
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This approach may replace bargaining. But to adopt it, nations must 
first carry out solid international scientific tests that can produce 
models of solving security, economic, ecological and other problems. 
This principle has yet to assert itself in diplomacy. It is believed likely, 
however, that after methods based on “solving problems” have been 
tested dozens of times, they will win proper recognition and then we 
will get a real alternative to the existing approach. 

Practice has already furnished some remarkable instances of this. 
The Soviet-US IRM-SRM Treaty is, in effect, a result of applying the 
principle of “solving problems”, for its substance consists in elimina¬ 
ting all Soviet and American missiles of a definite cla.ss. What preceded 
it was not bargaining but a solution of the problem, which made the 
treaty durable and applicable. 

The principle of “solving problems” allows modelling by means of 
computers to be used more actively for evolving a negotiating strategy. 
To give an example, the model of an optimum solution to tlie problem 
of contem|jorary maritime law worked out by the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology underlies the United Nations Convention on the 
Law of the Sea. There have been developed models of solving the pro¬ 
blems of acid rains, pollution control of international rivers and ocean 
basins; to all intents and purposes these models become items on the 
agenda of relevant talks. The principle of “solving problems” is impli¬ 
cit in the Soviet proposals for the phased elimination of nuclear weapons 
before the year 2000 and for settling individual conflicts. Its elabora¬ 
tion in scientific models plus the process of achieving a solution could 
make an important theoretical contribution to the provision of a univer¬ 
sally accessible and acceptable conceptual basis for negotiations. 

NEGOTIATING SYSTEM 

WORK ON A NEGOTIATION theory should include the develop¬ 
ment of provisions regarding the stabilising function of talks in respect 
of the existing international system. Talks under this system mu.st 
clearly serve as a means of peaceful settlement of disputes and con¬ 
flicts and as a real alternative to force. But it is not enough just to state 
this. There nas also to be a clear, precise definition of how negotiations 
interact as both a piocess and a mechanism with the broader sphere of 
relations between states and other subjects of international law. 

Recognising the fact that a system of international negotiations 
has taken shape calls tor an exhaustive rethinking of the traditional 
approach to talks, for a study of the structure of the system, of how 
balanced and adequate it is for settling all current and potential 
disputes. 

Negotiations, like any other aspect of international relations deler- 
mined by members of the international community, should he put under 
joini control. To this end nations need to study not so much the fun¬ 
ctioning of particular components of the ‘•ystem or particular negotiat¬ 
ing mechanism'- as the pattern of negotiations, their interconnections 
and whatever e’ e has to do with talks. The process of settling the 
pioblem of Afghanistan, for example, necessitated talks not only between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan hut between the Soviet Ihiion and the 
I nited States, the Soviet Union, Afghanistan and Pakistan, the United 
States, Pakistan and some other countries plus participation by the UN 

Needless to say, solving a certain range of problem-- would call for 
an elaborate complex of negotiations which no national diplomacy can 
cope will* by itself. Nations have therefore to be clear about the amount 
of effort needed for the solution of each particular problem and about 
the “subsystem of talks” suitable for the purpo.se. They must try to 
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visualise the potentialities of the negotiating and decision-making 
mechanisms at national level with a view to setting practicable targets 
for a definite period. 

The goal of making each negotiating situation more efTcctivc is 
coming to be the mosi important aspect of negotiation theory in the 
conditions obtaining today. It is a question of something more than 
working out a .set of rules and procedures to facilitate talks as far as 
possible. To reach the general goal of raising effectiveness of negotia¬ 
tions and creating a mechanism of settling disputes and differences, the 
international community needs radical changes in its very approach to 
talks. It must establish a hierarchy of talks and consultations according 
to their responsibilities and competence. Experts of various countries 
must collectively devise models of possible solutions to problems. Steps 
must be taken to bring about a transition in the negotiating process 
from a state of conflict to a joint .search for an optimum settlement with 
due regard to the actual possibilities of the parties to the agreement 
and with help from the international community. 

Professor Roger Fisher of Harvard, a US authority on negotiations, 
has proposed two different models for the negotiating process: 
T (traditional) and A (alternative). He considers that with develop¬ 
ment of contemporary negotiations as a system, their exclusiveness 
(holding talks for the solution of an only problem) and finality are 
undergoing a transformation. Talks tend to gradually merge into a 
single whole in which an endless search is going on for optimum 
interdependent solutions, a search both yielding concrete results in the 
form of agreements and spurring the attainment of further agreements 
arising from interconnection between disputed issues 

Of course, no theory of international negotiations can be developed 
(Ml other, non-traditional principles unless new political thinking 
becomes part of the worldview of those participating in them. 

Joint efforts by an international team of .scientists would be the 
optimum way of evolving a new theoretical approach to international 
negotiations. 

A basis for working out a general negotiation theory could be pro¬ 
vided by the results of the international negotiation reseaich project 
which has been going on ever since 1984 at the International Institute 
. )r ,\pplied Sy.stems .Analysis (Austria) in collaboration with spetialists 
Irom the So\ict Union, the United Slates, I'rance. tlie FRCi, Italy. 
Sweden, Finland, Japan, Poland, Hungary, the Ncthei lands and some 
other countries —19 in all. The main purpose of the project is to offer 
methodological recommendations concerning possible lines of research 
into the jirocc'-s of international negotiations in the participating slates 
and to carry on intensive interchanges of experience and knowledge 
Interest in the project is shown bv many international organisations 

In the contemporary Western .science of international relations, the 
problem of negotiations is among those gi\en the gieates. attention. 
It has been saidied for decades in the United States (under the inter¬ 
university Negotiation Program ar Harvard, the Negotiation Project 

at the Foreign Service Institute, US Department of Stale) and Western 

Europe, where there are negotiation research centres in Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, France, Britain and other countries. Talks are seen 
as an important scientific problem which is also political, of course, 
and whOsse study will largely condition the settlcincnl of international 
and domestic problems. 

With perestroika in our country going on, we are only just arriving 
at a stage where our economic reform and our effort to lay the legal 

groundwork for social relations and strengthen it must make negotia¬ 

tions part and parcel of business relations, of relations between citi- 

5- IIOI (JHIA.) 
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zens and govenimenl agencies and many oilier spheres dominated 
earlier by command methods. 

All this is coupled >Mth a restructuring of our diplomatic mechanism, 
^vhich is rising to a qualitali\ely new plane as we introduce new thin¬ 
king and renounce many time-worn dogmas. Socialist diplomacy now 
shows greater djnami'-in. initiative and boldness in bringing up disputed 
issues and proposing solutions to them, and this calls for a serious re¬ 
view of the ways and means at its disposal. 

' Ictesha, Dec 30, l'J8« 

s Pra.'da, Ocl. 17, 1088 

^ .Sec A Kokoshiii, \ Kicmeii>iik, \. Scige\c\. “Problems of SliidyiiiK Iiiteiiia 
tiuiidl Ncfiotidlions", Mirocaua Ekonntmka i Mezhdunarodnu/e ()(nnsltemi/a No 10, 
1088, p)j 2ii (m Russian) 

* See Soi’u‘1 Diplomutif and het>oitaiing Bchajtot Emorginfi A'cii (,otuctl for I S 
Dtplomaii/ V'ol 1 Studn Prepared hti ihe Senior Speitali',!\ PiviMon Cnnare^sionaf 
Peseart It Sei eii e lAhraiu of Congress Washington, 1070 

^ See Soe'et Diplomacy and Neyoiialing Beliaeior P)79-P)8H Vcu. 7es/s for VS 
Diplomacy. Vol II Siuiiy Prepared by the Senior Spetiali’tls Scilion Office of Re 
',curcti Cnordinahori Cotif{tes',ional Re*,carch Serene I ibrary of (onyte',', Washington 
1088 

•• liee',tia, Dec 28, l‘i88 

' See Negotiation Jviiniat \o! 2 No .1, lOMi, pp 2 H 2.16 



DOING BUSINESS WITH SOUTH 
KOREA-A BIT TOO LATE? 


Yuri OGNEV 


THE 38TH PARALLEL which temporarily divided Korea after 
its liberation in 1945 from Japanese colonial rule was replaced eight 
years later, as a result of the so-called Korean War of 1950-1953, by a 
military demarcation line, which was expected to exist temporarily as 
well. But the expectations of the Koreans on both sides of the line were 
not fulfilled: for over four decades now the country has been divided 
into North and South, into two parts with opposite .social and economic 
systems. 

There is no legally formalised peace on the Korean Peninsula, only 
an armistice, and this makes the situation even worse, provoking an 
arms race on the peninsula. South and North Koreans look at each 
otlier through a palisade of over a million bayonets. A powerful US 
force, 43,000 strong and armed with nuclear weapons has firmly 
entrenched itself in South Korea. 

It would be wrong, however, to say that normalisation in Korea 
is at a deadlock. Peace negotiations between the South and the North 
are gradually gaining momentum, though with stoppages and tem¬ 
porary setbacks. Compared with llie situation in the 1960s or 1970s, 
there is obvious progress in the Korean dialogue. Pyongyang and 
Seoul are conducting talks at the i»artiamcntary level, they have 
agreed that a joint athlectic team will take part in the 1990 Asian 
Games, their positions on convening a summit mooting and holding 
military-political talks and on signing a non-aggres.sion declaration 
are coming closer to each other. To be sure, peace can be guaranteed 
only where there are no weapons, and no mutual suspicions and 
antagonisms, which is not the case on the Korean Peninsula. Yet, it 
is evident that the threat of an armed contlict in Korea is now smaller 
than ever before. 

These positive changes give us reason to •-ay that the situation on 
the peninsula is being gradually normalised. This is clearly a result 
of the now political and economic climate being created today in the 
entire Asian and Pacific region due to the efforts of the Soviet Union 
and other states which have come out to turn the region into an arena 
of constructive international cooperation under conditions of peace and 
security for all the countries there. 

The statement made by Mikhail Gorbachev in Krasnoyarsk last 
autumn, in which he said that “the improvement of the situation on 
the Korean Peninsula may open up opportunities for establishing 
economic ties with South Korea”, is a reflection of the positive changes. 

Yuri Opnev, Cund. Sc. (r.coti.), is a senior researcher of the Institute of the Far 
Last, USSR Academy of Sciences. 
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A decision was taken in tlie Soviet Union in late 1988 to work to 
establish trade and economic relations witli South Korea. Previously 
vie iiad indirect commercial operations and paid 20 per cent to a third 
party for mediation, whereas now there will be direct lies with South 
Korean firms. Such lies will be effected only on a non-governmental 
level and do not signify establishment of diplomatic or interstate rela¬ 
tions in any form. Economic contacts will be coordinated by non¬ 
governmental public organisations -the USSU Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry and the Koiea Trade Promotion Corporation (KOTRA) — 
which agreed on establishing their missions in Seoul and Moscow. 

Why did the Soviet Union decide to establish economic ties with 
South Korea? In the first jilace, it should bo mentioned that this 
should have been done .somewhat earlier. China has long increa.sed the 
level of trade with that country. It approaches the $3 billion mark, 
which is fifteen times as much as the volume of indirect Soviet-South 
Korean ties. In 1988, China was visited by over 30 South Korean 
business delegations. Mutually beneficial economic contacts with South 
Korea are already maintained by Jugoslavia, Hungary, Vietnam, 
Poland, Bulgarin and the GDR. Tliis is a sign of the natural process 
of the internationalisation of economic relations in our indivisible and 
interdependent world. A point to note here is that, as economic, 
cultural and some other contacts are being established between the 
socialist countries and South Korea, Seoul has become less unyielding 
in matters of Korean settlement and more readily responds to Pyon¬ 
gyang’s proposals on promoting the dialogue. 

South Korea is an important partner in international economic 
affairs; it has an impressive economic potential and its technological 
level is high in many areas. In the past 25 years its GNP (the I7lh 
in the world) has been growing on an average by 8.5 per cent annually 
Us heavy industry, machine building electronics, construction 
industry, and nuclear power engineering have been built there accor 
ding to modern scientific and technological standards. The coiintiy is 
tenth in the world in steel output (18.5 million tons in 1987) and has 
reached the level of Japan in building big-tonnage sea-going ships 

South Korea exports nearly halt oi it^ GNP and is the llth in the 
world in the volume »)f tiade ($88,300 million in 1987). Its foreign 
debt is large ($32,000 million m 1988), but the country is being 
gradually clianged from a debtor into a creditor, and grants hiaiis 
and technical assistance to developing countries. South Koreans expect 
to completely eliminate their net debt by 1991, when their foreign 
debt will equal the sum of their assets abroad. 

Special stress n on the development and introduction of higti- 
Jechnology production processes, materials and manufactured goods. 
Its spending on resoarvh and development, which amounts to 2 per 
cent of the GNP, will be increased to 5 f)er cent by the year 2000, thus 
eiiatiling the country to be among the ten countries with the highest 
technological level According to ambitious forecasts of South Koreans, 
by the end of this century the country wdll be able to compete wdth 
Japan not only in production, but also in developing new technologies. 

It would be Wiong, however, to say that the economic vistas before 
South Korea are all cloudless. Its economy is confronted with difficul¬ 
ties, Ix'th external and internal. The United States, Japan, and 
Western Euiope are building up pressure to compel South Korea to 
open its market for their manufactured goods. Meanwhile ii is becom¬ 
ing ever more difficult for South Korean goods to be sold in the USA, 
which intends to cancel favourable trade and financial terms for Seoul 
(ill 1987 me negative balance of the USA in trade with South Korea 
leached alxiut $10,000 million). 
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Tile South Korean economy feels the growing negative elTecl of 
"three increases”: the rising rate of the won, its national monetary 
unit, the increase of the prices of imported raw materials, and a 
notable rise of wages achieved through strikes. All this lowers the 
competitiveness of South Korean export, and the government intends 
to improve the situation by expanding consumption at home. 

South Korean business people are dissatisfied ever more with the 
narrow orientation on the major capitalist powers-the USA and 
Japan—and sec u way out of the deteriorating trade situation in 
expanding the geographic area of their foreign economic ties by using 
the markets of capitalist, as well as socialist and de\ eloping, countries. 

The last year saw dramatic political events in South Korea and a 
notable consolidation there of the forces demanding that the rudiments 
of the military dictatorships that had ruled the country for decades he 
removed. That was only natural, since the rapid quantitative and 
qualitative growth of the economic potential and the increase in the 
population’s material well-being required abandonment of the authori¬ 
tarian form of government. 

On June 29, 1987, the cabinet of the "sixth republic” announced 
very important reforms to he effected in various areas—political, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural. The first important event in this context was the 
referendum on the draft of a new con.stitution. That was the nintli 
revision of the fundamental law since the formation of the republic in 
1948, but the demands of the opposition were taken into account for 
the first time. Then, in February 1988, the president, the supreme head 
of executive power, was for the first time elected democratically. The 
new president is Roll Tae Wi)o, leader of the Democratic Justice Party. 
The elections to the National Assembly were held in April that year, 
and for the first time in 30 years the opposition received the majority 
of the seats in parliament. So, the opposition, comprising the Reunifica¬ 
tion Democratic Party (led by Kim Yong Sam), the Party for Peace 
and Democracy (led by Kim Dae Jung) and the New Democratic 
Republican Party (led by Kim Jong Pil), received an opportunity to 
influence the ac*tivities oi the one-party administration under Roh 
Tae Woo 

Parallel \Mtli the changes in the structure and functions of legisla¬ 
tive, executive and juridical power, a number of other positive measu¬ 
res have been taken- a part of the political pri-'oners have been relea 
scd, gi eater frc'cdom of the pres-- has been ensured, the organising of 
trade unions and strikes have been allowed, and student and other 
public organi'-ations have been granted greater autonomy 

The dramatic events of 1987 and 1988 have changed the alignine.it 
of political foiccs in South Korean society. The ruling Democratic- 
Justice Part> has never before been in such a difficult situation, having 
lost the absolute majority of votes in parliament. Today, it has to pav 
for the abuses of Chun Doo Hwan. hiriner president of the "fifth 
republic”, who led the p-irly for seven years and was charged witli 
corruption and power abuses 

At the same time there is every indicaliem that the present leader 
of the Democratic Justice Party, Roh Tae Woo, is confident in his 
strength tliough he refused to hold a national referendum, proposed 
earlier, concerning a vote of confidence.The party enjoys the support 
of the greater part of the big bourgeoisie and army commanders, as 
well as farmers who gained tangible benefits from the implementation 
of the government programme called “The Drive for a New Countrysi¬ 
de”. And, last but not lea.st, among the political means of struggle, 
it has the chance to join hands with the most conscrvaiive New De¬ 
mocratic Republican Party, w'hich would immediately lip the balami' 
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in favour of the DJP. Therefore the NDRP is seen by many observers 
as a “trojan horse” in the opposition. 

Though the opposition criticises the Roh Tec Woo government for 
copying some methods used by the former regime, tor insufficient 
measures to combat corruption, and for inadequate social policy, it 
noncthelles agrees with the government’s course of stabilising the 
situation in the country and with its main line in its foreign policy. 
There is consensus, in lact, on what regards the improvement ot rela¬ 
tions with the United States, continued US military presence in South 
Korea, and an active policy regarding the DPRK and other socialist 
countries. 

The students are a real public force in the country. It was precisely 
they, it will be recalled, who played the main role in toppling the 
first dictator, Syngman Rhee, in 1960. In recent time there has been a 
decline in the student movement because part of the students are 
evidently satisfied with the governments reforms, while others are 
disillusioned by the opposition parties which for ambitious motives do 
not wish to act jointly against the Roh Tae Woo administration which 
is looked upon by many South Koreans as a successor of the Chun 
Dcki Hwan regime. There are few radical-minded groups of tlie youth 
but they enjoj the support of the population. 

As bourgeois democratic reforms are being carried out, the working 
class, which until recently had no influence on the domestic political 
situation, has grown notably more active. Labour conflicts extended 
to most industries in 1987, which came as a total surprise to the 
administration and the business circles. Practically all the demands 
of the strikers were economic. Pressed by the government, the emplo¬ 
yers w'cre compelled to agree to a certain wage increase, but this did 
not discontinue the workers’ struggle 

So, two years ago a gradual jiroccss of bourgeois democratic 
reforms began in South Korea and will evidently continue. The 
national bourgeoisie which has grown stronger and forms the back¬ 
bone, in fact, of all political parties in South Korea, as well as the new 
“middle class” nourished by the economic boom, oiniously do not 
wish a return lo the former methods of military diclalorial rule usi'd 
by Park twining lice and Chun Doo Hwan. In the army sentiment has 
increased in faxoiir of its non-interference in die country's political 
actnities and noii-repilili<»n of military coups which arc still fresh in 
llu* memory of each Korean 

Today, the “new industrial country’', as South Korea is called, s»‘eks 
lo show' its worth in the political arena as well In liis speech at the 
4.tril session of the l'\ tieneral \sseinbK Roh T.n Woo propo-ed the 
«.onvocation of a loiisullalive conference on piobluiis ot peace and 
development ill \orlheasl \sia lo be atleiideil b\ ilelcgates fnmi the 
I S\, the I .S,SR, (’hina. Japan, South Korea, and \oilh Korea Last 
se.ir Seoul forniulated us s<i-called "northern polu y' (which can be 
compared to Willy Brandt's ■■()stpolitik''| envisaging piomolion ot 
lelalioiis with North Korea, as well as w'ilh the Soviet I nion, China 
and othei '•ocialist countries South Korea ha.s positively responded 
to the Soviet (iioposals on safeguarding peace .md security and 
pionioiing c»»opeiaiion in the \sian and Pacilic region. 

I'vdeiidy, by revising the l■o^lnlry’^ foreign economic line, Seoul 
would like hi diversity, to soine extent, its foreign policy as well and 
decrease tlie c.xcessKc pro .Xinerican bias. Ihis wi-h is'accounted for 
iiy ih< objective grovvtli of national aw'aieness .miotig Ihc South 
Kore.i'i [lopulalion 

I \uued South Korea during the 2-llh Olympics and I saw the 
gie.it interest w'lth which the people ol Seoul became acquainted with 
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all that had heen inaccessible io them before—Soviet sports, and 
Soviet artistes Our country, its people, and the word “perestroika" 
which had not been translated int(j Korean, weie topic juimber one in 
the press and TV. Fans on the stands clieered So\iet athletes. The 
Americans who saw this lost patience Oftlcial I’S representatives in 
Seoul addresed the local authorities with an unambiguous rhetorical 
question: aren't the South Koreans going too far in expressing their 
feelings towards tin IfSSR? 

There is no doubt that in the lorcseeablc futuie the United States 
will be the first among South Korea’s priorities as a military and poli 
tical ally and an eeononiie partner. At the same time, considering the 
abo\e-mentioned changes on and around the Korean Peninsula, the 
tendency to alter and reduce I'S military presence in Korea is gra¬ 
dually gaining gromid under the impact of spreading anti-American 
sentiments among the South Korean population and new ideas among 
progressive minded .\mericans. A complete pullout of US troops 
together with nuclear arms from the south of the Korean Peninsula 
would best serve Korean North-South dialogue and therefore, the cause 
of peace and security in Korea and in the Far Fast as a whole 


THE nEMAK(2 \TI()N LINli in Koiea, this synilH)! of the country's 
division, ts not going to remain forevei. It is good that the current 
developments on the peninsula are conducive to providing favourabie 
conditions foi replacing confrontation bv cooperation, aimistice by 
peace, ami the division of Korea by its reunification Perhaps no one 
can say when all this will become a reality So f.ii, the reality on the 
peninsula is that alongside the socialist DPRK exists capitalist South 
Korea which is drawing increased attention m the world community 
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FOREIGN POLICY THOHGHT-THE BEGINNINGS 


Alexander GAVRYUSHKIK 


THE NEW is the long-forgoltcn old. This is, perhaps, too general 
a conclusion. However, it is commonly known that there occurs a 
striking repetition of ideas, especially in the history of the foreign policy 
thought. 

Some ideas underlying currently popular theories of international 
relations were formulated one way or another by philosophers in the 
distant past. And sometimes direct, “genetic” continuinty may he 
traced between the most ancient and the newest conceptions. 

Foreign policy thought is as old as social thought in general. It has 
long been remaining out of sight, hidden away in philosophical, general 
political, legal, military and other theories. Nonetheless, it has in¬ 
variably influenced practical policies. This influence was at times oh 
vious, at limes latent, but it has always been significant. 

The knowledge of what the diplomats of the |)ast thought aliout 
politics in general makes it easier to understatid their actions in de¬ 
finite situations. But the history of foreign policy doctrines is not merely 
a useful supplement to the history of events. The experience of its 
records is valuable. The aphorism cited at the beginning of this artich.* 
may be paraphrased as follows- it is impossible to create somelliing 
really new unless one well remembers the old. All the more so since the 
history of foreign policy thinking is extremely rich and diverse and can 
oiler mucli food for thouglit, suiting any political taste. A good deal 
emerged already at the out.set, and the origins of this tliought are. in 
a sense, oi special interest today. 

Political thinkers in the ancient past had one quality that made 
them different from the theorists of the subsequent epochs. Tlu-y con¬ 
centrated more often on the profound philosophical principles under¬ 
lying their views. Man at that time greatly depended on politics. The 
chief problem v’liicli was in the focus of the foreign policy thought of 
the ancient world was war. When an ancient sage spoke of war, he 
normally viewed it on the basis of the same main ethic categories that 
underlied tiis views on the life of an individual. 

Today, more often than not we speak about the problem of man¬ 
kind's survival, about the threat of a nuclear and environmental 
catastrophe, which means that we are increasingly aware not only of 
the fundamental unity of mankind, but also of the clo.se dependence of 
bfe and well-being of an individual on the state of all mankind. So we 
go back, in fact, to the original questions which ancient thinkers tried 
to decide many centuries ago. 

Alexander Oavryushkin is Second Secretary, General Secretariat of the USSR Ministrv 
oi Foreijjn Allairs. 
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ANCIENT INDIA 

IN THE ANCIENT Indian epic Mahdbharaia there is a dictum which 
says that a ruler should never Kill an ambassador from a foreign land, 
otherwise the ruler would fall down into hell together with ail his 
ministers. This and other similar dicta prompted historians to the con¬ 
clusion that way back at the dawn of Indian civilisation intensive 
diplomatic relations were maintained between the states in the region, 
that the foundations of ambassadorial law were laid there, and .so on. 
Incidentally, philosophers in ancient India could themselves generalise 
the experience of foreign policy interaction fairly well. This is illustra¬ 
ted in Mahabhunila. 

In the sixth book of that epic there is a \Kondcrful poetic piece called 
“Bhaga\adgita'’. Wilhelm von Humboldt called it “the most beautiful 
and, possibly, the only truly philosophical song existing in any of the 
languages known to us”. I'or all its depth and diversity of content, the 
main reason why “Bhagavadgita” interests us in this case is that, 
perhaps, for the first time in the history of human culture detailed 
arguments weie set forth in it to determine man’s att'tudc to war. 

The story in “Bhagavadgita” is simple - it is a conversation between 
young Kshatriya Ardjnna and God Krishna before the start of a great 
battle. 

Ardjuna is at a loss. As fate willed, he had to fight against his 
friends and kinsmen. The thought that the blood of his nearest and 
dearest ones would be spilled is unbearable to him. He looks for a way 
of avoiding a battle and shares his doubts with Krishna, his teacher. 
The latter tri<‘s to make hi» pupil change his mind. Krishna’s main 
argument, so typical of him, is worthy of special attention. True lile, 
he says, i.-, when one observes law voluntarily and unsw'crvingly. And 
law demands that man should perform his social duties, .\rdjuna is a 
Kshatnva, and the main occupation of a Kshatriya is war. This is not 
only his right but also his duty which is to be accepted v%ithout thinking 
twice. To evade this duty is to conimit a crime, even if one has to kill 
his nearest and dearest: 


...there IS nothing better for a Kshatnifa than a fair battle. 
A Kshatnyu briskly engages in a fair battle. 

/l.s’ though he tomes through Partha, the door to paiadise. 

But if you don’t accept a fair battle, 

You'll .'flu by betraying your duty and honour. 


However, Ardjuna does not give in and God has to produce more 
and more arguments, plunging inio the abstract spheres of jilnlosophy 
and theology. Bellicosity, Krishna sa\s, is inherent in man Ihrilled by 
the excitement of struggle, Ardjuna will yield to the temptation of 
testing the strength of his weapon. But is it right to spill one's bbjod 
in general? Yes, Krishna says. He releis to a divine predestination- ilie 
time of each man is predeterinincd by God, man is only a tool in in- 
hands. 

The Krishna tells him his idea of reincarnation which was later 
elaborated on by Buddhism Only man’s body can be destroyed, but 
not his soul. Soul is eternal and indestructible. Therefore killing is 
impossible in the full sense of the w-ord. Then Krishna preaches a kind 
of ethical nihilism, .saying that all moral values are relative except 

* Kshatriya is a person from one of the two upper castes of anciriil India, formed fiorn 
among the military tribal aristocrasy. 
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one—the ca&le duty. Failure to fulfil it is always a sin. In the end 
convinced by Ins tcaciier, Ardjuna engages in the battle and wins. 

Tile “divine" arguments in favour of war expressed by Krishna for 
the first time are later repeated in the foreign policy thought of various 
nations and in different epochs. For centuries attempts have been made, 
and are still made by many, to prove that aggressiveness is inherent 
m man. The latest version of this idea was produced by Konrad Lorenz, 
a present-day yVustrian scholar. The idea that war is God’s punishment 
for man’s sins was most fully and consistently developed last century 
by Joseph de Maistre. But let’s go back to ancient India. 

In 327 B. C. a formidable conqueror appeared in the north-eastern 
part of the country. The Army of Alexander the Great, the conqueror of 
Persia, marched from Bactria and headed for the rich Indian lands. 
.\lcxandcr crossed the Punjab rivers, seized the town of Taxila and, 
confr»mled with the army of King Poros, he inflicted a crushing defeat 
on it. Bui soon .Mexander’s soldiers refused to continue the campaign, 
and he was compelled to return, though he left his garrison in Taxila. 
At that time poor exiled Kshatriya C'handragupta and Brahman Kautilya, 
his friend and teacher, appeared in the seized territory. In 318 B. C.., 
after Alexander’s death, Chandragupta launched an uprising against 
the invaders, seized vast territories, and established a powerful .state. 
The fir-'l minister in his court was Brahman Kautilya who is believed to 
be the author of Arthasdstra, a masterpiece of ancient Indian culture. 

Viewed in the context of the foreign policy thought, Arthasdstra is 
ihsiinctive in many respects. It is hard to find any other work in 
w'orld literature where the pragmatic conception of foreign policy is 
'•et forth so consistently and .so comjietcntly. Arthasdstra is often 
compared wdlh II Principe (the prince) written by Niccolo Machiavcili. 
In .\merican universities, the studv of the theory of international rela¬ 
tions in its historical aspect usually begins with Kautilya. At any 
rate, for ttie present-day advocates of “political realism" this ancient 
treatise is evidently .sound proof that their views are primordial and 
therefore correct 

Kautilya, as he himself pul it, wrote his treatise “on the basis of due 
consideration of all ''Ciences and their practical use”, believing that it 
would become a manual for sovereigns wishing to achieve succesi in 
domestic and foreign policies. In other words, he tried to pioduce an 
applied theory of international relations--something that few' pvmple 
have managed to do. In present-d.iv re-earch in tliis subject the metho¬ 
dological aspect is doubtlessly tfie strongest: detailed methods of 
research are developed, a systems and factor analysis is used, and .so 
on. However, this research i*- often poorly relateil with practice 

The Brahman ol the ancient time- managed, to .some evleiil, to over¬ 
come this (k'tecl In practical tirm- his treatise w'orked. In any case, 
the foreign poliev pursued l)> ('liaridragupla proved quite effective. 
As for methixls, Kautilya vva- again up to mark. He suggested a kind 
of an ancient Indian method of analysing foreign policy “factors". 

His metliod is ba-ed on the assumpti<m that any sovereign wanl.s 
to conquer other lands, and llieiefoie his neighlnnirs must always be 
enemies. Such a monarch finds bimseli in a ring of c'nemies who. for 
their part, are encircled by a rnig of liis allies as by a “rim of a vvlieel". 
Besides tiiere are “medium" and “indifferent” soveteign potential 
enemies who may be won ovei vvlu n opportunity offers. The balance of 
forces is asbcssed with the help of “factors", .\mong them Kautilya 
singled out thriH' main factors tlie .sovereign, his ally, and llie ally of 
his ally. I'.,ach of the main lactor- i- as.sociated with another five 
“factors” ministers, rural areas, torliiied towns, the treasury, and the 
army. Besides, the “factors” of the enemies, their allies, etc. are also 
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lakcn into account—ail in all. 72 factor^. Only Dial sovereign can 
start practical activities, Kaulilya warns, who can count the “jactors’* 
well and understands the system of “rings”. 

Kaulilya makes a detailed analysis of the foreign policy methods and 
ways of maintaining friendly alliances and divisions in hostile coali¬ 
tions. Ho pays great attention to the technique of diplomatic relations. 
But why do wars have such a great role to play in Die foreign policy 
of states? There i.s no simple answer to this question in Arthasaslra. On 
the one hand, war is good because in case of a victory it makes the 
sovereign stronger and richer. On the other liand, war can cause his 
ruin and destruction. Therefore one should avoid excessive cruelty and 
greed. To Kautllya war was a natural state of relations between coun¬ 
tries and therefore was to be taken for granted. 

With the efficient help of his minister Chandragupta started the 
unification of northern India. His son Bindusara also turned out to be 
a clever and pragmatic politician. Having won several wars, he gained 
control over almost all of India. For some brief period relative calm 
settled on the country. Soldiers whiled away the time, but diplomats 
and mcrchanl.s had their hands full, and there was an opportunity to 
take a closer look at the culture and customs of other nations. 

The rapid expansion of India’s foreign tics required appropriate 
international laws and efficient diplomatic service. Already Kautllya 
placed very high demands on ambassadors, as he considered their diplo¬ 
matic missions all too important. Apart from purely diplomatic activi 
lies, the ambassadors were instructed to conduct espionage and sabotage 
“The duties of the ambassador,” Kaulilya writes, “are performance of 
his mission, observance of the concluded agreements, maintenance of 
prestige, winning over of new friends, incitement of quarrels among 
the allies, secret transfer of troops, kidnapping of the enemy's relatives 
and stealing his treasures, collection of information from spies, bravery, 
annulment of agreements, and the use of secret means”. To neulialise 
the espionage of foreign ambassadors Kautiija propo es the use of 
counter-intciligence. “Let the king order... that the ambassadors of the 
enemies be watched by other ambassadors and spies and with the help 
of covert and overt observers.” During Die rule of the Maiirva dynasty 
the technique of foreign policy relations was developing most rapidly, 
l.ven a department performing the functions of modern consular service 
was set up. The job of those who served in the department was to pro 
vide lodging for arriving foreigner'", give them medical aid and ptolect 
them from their time of arrival to the moment they crossed the border 
on their way home. \ foreigner caught spying lost the right ol pro¬ 
tection. 

The new political situation W'as conducive to the development of 
pfiilo.sophical, religious and, consequently, diplomatic thought, which, 
III turn, provided conditions for a radical change in practical policies. 

In 2<)8 B. (>. Bindusard was succeeded by his .son Asoka, The new 
ruler dreamed about uniting the whole of India and so he launched a 
campaign of conquest, leading his troops to the southeast against the 
kingdom of {^alioga. His troops, as legend has it, cruelly suppressed 
the resistance of the local population, killing or taking prisoner about 
250,000 people Asoka observed Buddhism and when he learned about 
the cruelties he, tormented by remour.se. fell revulsion against war as 
an instrument of foreign policy. Though the small stales in southern 
India which remained independent could easily he tonquered, Asoka 
discontinued the campaign and declared that from then on he would 
effect conquest only through love and piety 

The new foreign policy conception w-as reflected in his numerous 
decrees cut on stone slabs. One of them says- .If anyone harms him. 
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his Holy Majesty would resign himself to this as much as possible. His 
Holy Majesty looks with kindness at the forest dwellers in his domains 
and wishes to impress the right thought onto them, because, if his 
Holy Majesty fails to do this, he will be possessed with remourse, for 
his Holy. Majesty so wishes that all living beings would acquire security, 
self-restraint, tranquility, and joy.” 

Asoka devoted his foreign policy mainly to spreading Buddhism. 
Due to his religious zeal Buddhism was rapidly winning over ever 
more adherents in the whole of Asia, and Asoka himself was sanctified 
by Buddhists. Ht told liis son.s and grandsons “not to plan new con¬ 
quests by sword, but to conquer through kindness and gentleness”. How 
consistently A.soka applied Ins principles in practice may be arguable. 
But it is certain that he was the first to try and submit foreign policy 
to an ethic principle based on a personal moral choice. 


ANCIENT CHINA 

EARLY IN THE 19TH century British industrialists looked into the 
po.ssibility of selling their goods in China. Their efforts showed slow 
progress, and after one of a series of attempts by energetic businessmen 
to penetrate into the Chinese market British King George III received 
an angry message from the emperor of China. The emperor wrote; 
Strange and expensive articles do not interest Lks, and the goods of your 
country are useless to Lfs. You, King, should respect Our favour and 
in future expres still greater loyalty and submission, so that by bound¬ 
less faithfulness to Our throne you could earn peace and security for 
your country in future Incur Heavenly Empire We have evciything in in¬ 
creasing abundance and there are no goods that are not to be found 
within its btmnds. Therefore there is no need bringing the goods of 
barbarians in exchange for our goods. We do not forget about the 
solitary remoteness of your island, cut off from the whole world by 
the menacing seas, and understand your forgivable ignorance of the 
customs in Our Heavenly Empire... Obey with trepidation and do not 
show disrespect. 

George III, as may well be supposed, received the message with 
siepticisin, wlicreas foi the authors of the message any attitude dilTercnt 
from theirs would have seemed strange and unacceptable. All that tlie 
emperor wanted to tell the ruler of a “remote island” followed from a 
sireamimed and thoroughly elaborated ioreign concept that had origi- 
natc-d way back in very ancient times. 

A specific quality of culture in ancient China was the rare capability 
ol preserving spiritual traditions and adapting them to the clianging 
I ircunist.mces. All this proved decisive for the devehipment of foreign 
policy thought and yielded a result which is not to be observed in any 
other civilisation of the ancient world 

Confucius (551-479 B. is regarded as the most authoritative 
.iiiiong the philosophers of ancient China. He and his followers develo- 
fied a vast ethico-political system based on the demand for strict social 
legulation and proper fulfilment by people of their duties with regard 
to »'ach other. Confucius singled tiut five main types of relations among 
peojile- "father-son”, "husband-wife", “older brother-junior brother” and 
othiT relations. The junior, lower ones had to obey their elders implicit- 
'v The suboidination system developed into a hierarchy with the 
monarch and deity at the top of it. The Confucian "types of relations” 
were applied not only to individuals but also to relations between the 
king, (C'ung. and the vassal princes, and also to relations between the 
latter and other states. 
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There was a period in the history of ancient China when tlic Confu- 
cian model of the world was pushed into the background. In the 8th-5th 
centuries B. C. the power of the wang was gradually waning, and China 
split into a number of smaller states conflicting with one another. In the 
5tli to 3rd centuries B. C. wars became so frequent that that period is 
known in Chinese history as the period of Fighting Kingdoms. 

A new foreign policy situation gave rise to new ideas. On the one 
hand, there emerged political philosophers denouncing war and calling 
lor establishing universal peace. For instance, philosopher Meng-lse 
(Mencius) (479-381 B. C.) attacked Confucianism and worked on his 
own ethical doctrine based on the idea of “universal love”. On the other 
hand, the philosophical schools advocating ideas consonant with the prag 
matic ideas of Arthasasira grew stronger in China. Those schools were 
normally joined by people of action—dignitaries and military comman¬ 
ders who combined theoretical speculation with practical policy. 

One of such people, military commander Sun-tseu, who lived at the 
end of the 6th century and early in the 5th century B. C., commanded in 
the principality U and became famous for his treatise on the art of 
warfare and for demonstrating his military art by staging a battle bet¬ 
ween two detachments that consisted of the King’s concubines. Sun-tseu 
believed that “war is a great undertaking for the state; it is the ground¬ 
work for life and death, a path of existence and ruin”. The earne^.t of 
success in a war, he said, is intelligence, prudence and the ability to 
deceive the enemy. 

In the 3rd century the Qin principality gained strength and ultima¬ 
tely subordinated all the neighbouring principalities. Thus the single and 
centralised slate was restored, largely owing to Shang Yang, an out¬ 
standing dignitary and political tlieorist who worked for the Qin prince. 
Shang Yang’s role in the history of China is almost the same as that of 
Kautilya in India and, like his counterpart on the other side of Tibet, he 
maintained that foreign policy should be based on strength. To strengt¬ 
hen his principality, Shang Yang effected large-scale political and econo¬ 
mic reforms, paying most of his attention to farming The Chinese theo¬ 
rist belie\ed that the ruler’s subjects had to have only two occupations 
farming and warfare. Without farming there i*- no food, without food 
there are no people, and without people there are no soldiers The pea 
s.Mit can become a good soldier, he stressed, only if his conditions are 
made as hard as possible. Then even a war will be a pleasure to him 

The Qin empire did not last long. In 12()G B. C a peasant uprising 
erupted in C.hina, and the peasants proved to he good .soldiers, just a^- 
Shang Yang had foreseen Imperial power was swept away and Liu 
Bang, who led the uprising, founded the Han dynasty. Confiicidnisin was 
lieing revived and soon it became a slate religion and regained tlie d(» 
ininating positions in the foreign policy thought. 

At that time Chinese tlieoiists were elaborating ptineiples of relations 
with “barbarians’. For instance, the policy of territorial aggrai.di/.emenl 
with the subsequent assiniMalion of the local population is called qian-slit 
in Chiiie.se literature, meaning gradiuil “eating otT” of the land ot neigli- 
hours, just like a silkworm cats leaves. This kind of foreign policy was 
practised when superiority in strength was achieved, as, for instance, in 
Indochina. As regards stronger neighbours, such as Huns, the zimi policy 
was pursued, that is, a policy of binding or containing. A dangerous 
enemy was “bound” by generous gifts. 

The Confucian model of the world turned out to be surprisingly stable. 
In fact, China gives us the first, but not the only, example of complete 
dependence of foreign policy theory on a general ideological concept. As a 
result, foreign policy thought, and social thought as a whole, found itself 
in ideological trap and failed to escape from it. The views of Chinese 
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political theorists remained unchanged even when they were in glaring 
disagreement with reality. Those views made it impossible to effect even 
certain minor changes, for this would shake the whole enormous system 
of views. Britain, Russia, France and Plolland and some other countries 
were regarded as tributaries of the Chine.se emperor right until the start 
of this century 

ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME 

THK EARLIEST foreign policy conception of ancient Greece was for¬ 
mulated at the start of the first millennium B. C. According to that con¬ 
ception, major world e\ents were a re.sull of the conscious activity of a 
small group of “intriguers” who gathered regularly on a hill in The.ssaly. 
In any case, both the Iliad and the Odyssey begin with reports on the 
meetings of gods in the palace of Zeus on the Olympus mountain. 

Greeks, howe\er, were ironical about their gods and allowed themselv¬ 
es to openly igin)re their opinions. Zeus, for instance, though he himself 
sanctioned some militarv operations, spoke, in principle, against wars. 
Once he even had to rcpiinland rigorously Ares, the God of war. But the 
ideas of the early Greek philo.sophers who tried to comprehend the prob¬ 
lem of war w'ere ail loo different. 

The first attempt to grasp the theoretical aspect of war was made, 
evidently, by Heraclitus, a philosopher born in 544 B. C. in the city of 
Ephe-us in ,\sia Minor. Heraclitus was an out.slanding pcr.son in many 
respects. In the history of philosophy he is knowm as the brightest rep¬ 
resentative of materialism and dialectics. His contemporai ies regarded 
him as an arrogant and melancholic man. In his view, even Homer, “the 
wisest of ail Hellenes”, deserved to be birched togcthei with Archilochus. 
In his last years Heraclitus turned to hate people and retired to the 
mountains where he liv'cd, feeding solel> on herbs But before he went 
there, he had been able to profoundly understand ihe political life of his 
tune, which was reflected in hi- philosophical conception. 

Ai that time the eastern slmre of the Aegean Sea, including Ephe-us, 
was conquered by Persian King Darius I During the lifetime of Heracli¬ 
tus the Greeks launched an unsuccessful upri’-ing against the conquerors. 
In I'phe Us, where the Persians had granted the Greeks the right to self- 
government. an incessant struggle was going on betw'cen the democratic 
and aristocratic paities It was possibly under the influence of those 
events th.il Heraclitus made "war” and "struggle" the main notions m 
his philos(,pn\ 

He wrote a book. On Xaiure, which has not survived. .Some ancient 
autlnrrs mention a dilTedent title of the book, and one of them even a .- 
serted that it was not about nature Init alxmt the state, that the author 
liad used nature just as an evampU. War was given much attention in 
the i)«jok. though we c.in jinlge about it oiilv by a few' evtracls that have 
tieeii preserved 

"Wai is the father of all and the king of ever'thing; it ruled that some 
would be gods and otliers would be people; that some w'ould lie slaves 
and others would be tree. 

"fine should know th.ii war is universal and that the truth is struggle, 
that everything happens through struggle and by necessity.” 

\et ario'.liei utterance bv Heraclitus on this subject says; "Those who 
have fallen in wars ate respected bv gorls and by people.” Therefoic war 
I not just an absiiael ’aw in nature or politics, luit a highly moral 
undertaking. 

llu Greeks’ struggle against the Persians continued about forty years 
aftei Heraclii'.s dvath and ultimately emled in the defeat of the Per¬ 
sians After the Graeeo-Persi.m wars major foreign policy changes oc- 
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curred in Hollas. Alhons, which grew stronger after the wars, was spre¬ 
ading its influence ever wider. The Delos Union set up under its influen¬ 
ce soon became an effective instrument used by Athens in the struggle 
lor hegemony. Athens was counterbalanced in the west of the country by 
the Peloponnese Union headed by Sparta. The close allied lies establish¬ 
ed between cities (polises) and the e.^pansion of trade gave rise to the 
spread of new forms for solving foreign policy problems. On the basis 
of the ancient law of hospitality there emerged proxenia resembling 
modern consular ser\ice in its functions. Arbitration began to be u.sed 
more often in settling disputes. The conclusions of interestale agreements 
on a broad range of questions—war and peace, trade, pn)perty rights, 
citizenship, etc.— became a widespread practice. 

Peace did not la^t long in Hellas. The Greeks soon started an inter¬ 
necine war, known as the Peloponnese. War. But in the history of that 
long war one episode i.s most interesting for us. 

In 424 B. C. an Athenian naval .squadron commanded by ThuKydides, 
a strategist, was cruising along the shores of Thrace. Once the slrategi.sl 
was ordered to urgently help a detachment that defended Amphipolis. 
He came, a bit too laie, and the city was seized by the enemy the Spar¬ 
tans. So Thukydidcs let Athens down but advanced the foreign policy 
thought in a way; for his blunder he was banished from Athens and, 
having nothing else to do, began to write a history of the Peloponnese 
War. 

Tlmkydides made a purely historical record, but. as distinct from his 
great predecessor ller«)dotus, the “father of history", he was interested 
not only in facts and events, but also in their interrolatif)nships and re¬ 
gularities. As a result, he formulated his own approach to history con¬ 
taining a concept of international rclation.s. 

What is behind pc«iple’s actions? For a man thinking about the histo¬ 
ry of war the answer was obviou-^. In their actions people are guided b> 
their natural, inborn qualities which are. unfortunately, not the be->it ones 
"Most people," wrote the disgraced strategist, "prefer to have the repu¬ 
tation of a crafty \ilain than of a virtuous simpleton; they are ashamed 
of being the latter and are proud of being the former. The reason for ail 
this is power sought for mercenary and ambitious motives; hence the 
great passions of rivalry among people." 

Ihe essence of foreign policy is the struggle for power, and strengtii 
is the main argument in this struggle. Thukydides put-, the following 
words in the mouths of the Athenian ambassadors conducting negotiati¬ 
ons with tlie population of the Melos island; “Things are done among 
people by right when people are equals, and they are done by force when 
the strong stands his ground and the weak gives in.” Or: "We sec the 
law w'hieh is probably divine and is certainly human in all its natural in¬ 
contestability; one rules where one is strong It is not we who establish¬ 
ed it and we were not the first to apply it; we received it as it is and 
will preserve it f<jr ever. We ob.serv'e this law, knowing that you and 
others having rmr strength would do the same.” 

If man’s qualities are such, then, naturally, wars will be a usual 
thing. In history, though, there are periods of peace and relative lull 
But this is only natural, because, Tlmkydides explains, apart from the 
lust for power, man has fear. When fear is mutual, the enemies do not 
venture to engage in an open conflict and conclude peace 

It is easy to explain away all political conflicts by human nature, and 
sometimes such explanations sound convircing. The strength of this 
argument is in lhat it is irrefutable, and its weak point is that it is mi- 
provable Even if wc assume that man has .some inborn evil inclinations, 
it is hard t«) see direct dependence between them and such complex a 
social phenomenon as war. These arc phenomena of different categories. 
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Nont*theJet.i>, owing to Thukydides’ History, we can arrive at the follow¬ 
ing generalisation; a pragmatic approach to foreign policy was used in 
ancient civilisations. Though the thinking of the ancient people was 
“primitive”, the statesmen of that time could appraise the balance of forc¬ 
es remarkably well and, on the whole, were consistently rational in poli¬ 
tics. However, the pragmatic approach did not become prevalent either 
in Greece, m India, or in China. Why? This question is partly answered 
by Thukydides. 

Struggle among people, the Greek philosopher believed, has always 
been and will e\ei be, but it is evil. Man is compelled, obeying a “divine 
law”, to take up arms, though he understands at the moment that he is 
committing a crime. So, there is a vast gap between the “law” of war 
and morals. Yet, if a political concept contradicts ethical norms, if it 
runs counter to w'hat is good and just, it is doomed in the long run. But 
only in the long lun, because a moral situation in society and specific 
ioieign poliev events mav provide conditions in which such a concept 
w'lll exist for a long time 

Plato, one of the gicatest philosophers of ancient times, w'as born into 
a family of an Athenian who had settled ontheAegina island when the 
Peloponnese War w'as in its third year Soon the island was sei/.ed by 
Sparta and the lamilv had to go liack to Athens S»), in his childhood 
the future philosopher already knew the hardships of war. 

Plato wa^ not occupied w'ith international problems as such Like 
other Greek philosophers, he did not single out loreign policy from poli¬ 
tics in general But he analvsed the war problem in detail mainly in his 
dialogue the Republic and later in laws. Though Plato is regarded as a 
major idcali'-i. in that question he leasoncd. in tad. as an ordinary mate- 
Iialisl 

Wars were not needed for a rationally arranged state, he believed. 
I he requirements oi its citi/en*- were limited and they could provide 
themselves with all that was needed foi a sound lilc But in actual fact 
things are different Some people are not satisfied with a simple way ot 
life “fhev insist on having good couches and tables and all kinds of 
nieiisils, lood, ointments and incense, and also hetaela^, tastv pies, and 
lhe> w'anl to have iiiiu-h oi all that Will it not become necessary to 
e\()and such a st,ite? The sound stale is no longer enough, it should be 
tilled bv a host ol people whose presence in the state is not caused b> 
soMie need such aie, tor instance, various hunters, and also miitatois 
Ihcie aie maiiv ol them as icgards drawings and paints. And the co- 
imliv, once sutficicnl tor feeding the popul.ition, will now become small . 
S.i ue shall h.ive t(* cut oil a part oi neighbouring country, if we want 
Ic) li.ive enough pasiuies and ploughland, but our neighbours, for llieir 
pall will want to St i/e a pail of our coumiv. if thev. loo, take the path 
ol iiite's.jiit grabbing, evceeding the limits ot what i< necessary As 
ii nil we sh.i'l be at war 

Gne should do eieclit to the breadth ot Plato’s views He did n<>t 
jLidi"' polPic^ hv his (tw'n standard Though he himself is said to have 
devoted passionate viTses to hetaera Archaiiiassa, and iii his young vears 
he vlabhled in what he calls ‘diawings and paints” But let us consider 
tl'v liam of thought of the great philosopher. 

U ai Is (he "chiei source of private and public misfortunes”. One 
MMild dravv a conelsuion that war is, in principle, evil. Plato is inclined 
111 ;»'lhere l(» this \kw, but with one reservation. The point is that there 
esi-i two types ol war^ w'ar as such and discord. War was considered 
t • ht struggle tielween Hellenes and barbarians (non-Greeks), and what 
he calls disiord was the internecine war in Hellas The struggle against 
baihaiKills was irreconcilable They were “foreigners and strangers" and 
‘“enemies by nature” Greeks (or Hellenes), on the other hand, were 
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“people close to each other and related in kinship”, while enmity among 
them was wrong, for in this case they ruined Hellas, their “mother and 
nourisher”. Therefore to reduce internecine conflicts Plato proposed 
that the winner confine himself to imposing an indemnity on the defeated 
and never turn Hellenes into slaves. Thus, Plato became a major advo¬ 
cate of Greek nationalism which spread after the Persian wars. 

There were many influential persons who shared his views. One of 
them, Isocrates, his friend and a famous orator, urged the Greeks to 
unite and start a war against Persia, because internecine wars in Greece 
would not stop “so long as we find a common enemy and a common 
source of enrichment”. They did witness a unification of the Greek stales, 
though not the way they had wanted. 

While the Greek cities quarrelled with one another, a new force emerg¬ 
ed in northern Hellas- -Macedonia. King Philip II acted not so much by 
force than by diplomatic intrigue and bribing, gradually placing one city 
after another under control. Philip is alleged to have said that a donkey 
loaded with gold can lake any fortres.s. When Greeks realised what was 
going on, it was too late. 

On September 1, 338 B. €., the picked units of the Greek troops were 
routed in the battle near Chaeronca by the Macedonian cavalry command¬ 
ed by Alexander, an 18-years-oId son of King Philip. That spelled the 
end of Greece’s independence and at the same lime marked the beginning 
of Its unity. After Chaeronca Philip urgently called an all-Greek congress 
in Corinth which decided to start war against Persia. Thus the ancient 
dream of Hellas—revenge for the Persian invasion—was coming true. 

Those vast changes in Greece’s political life inevitably influenced fo¬ 
reign policy thought. However, they did not bring anything entirely new 
but merely strengthened the tendencies that had already existed. The 
main theorist at the new stage in political thinking was Aristotle, one ot 
the best known ancient philosophers. 

In Aristfdle’s political views there is an obvious wish to fulfil a social 
order of a kind. That was not surprising. His father was a doctor at the 
court of the Macedonian king, and Aristotle himself was a tutor ol 
Alexander. It was asserted that later Alexander financed the scientific 
studies of his teacher. In any case, Aristotle openly backed up wars of 
aggression, whether he wished It or not. 

Though war, the philosopher considered, was not the uilimalc goal of 
the state, it was among its practical virtues. Moreover, it was “disting¬ 
uished among other jvirtues] in beauty and grandeur”. The slate would 
not have h) fight if it had been i.solated from its neighbours by a miracle. 
But in practice a politician had always to lake into account the possibi¬ 
lity of a war 

Aristotle had interesting ideas of how a person who would lie regard¬ 
ed as a diplomat, Diat is, a man wiio decided to occupy himself with 
ioreign policy activities, was to be prepared for that service According 
to the philosopher, such a person should “know the strength cf the sta¬ 
te—how great this strength is at present and how great it was before, 
what it consists of now and In what respect it can be built up. Besides, 
he should know winch wars the state waged and how—all this concerns 
iK't only his own state but also neighbouring ones. He should also know 
from which neighbour a war could be probably expected, so that peace be 
preserved with a stronger neighbour and. as for the weaker ones, the 
start of a war should depend on ourselves.” Aristotle says further that a 
“diplomat” should understand military tactics, foreign trade, legislation, 
and so on. 

Plato called foreigners “enemies by nature”. Aristotle called them na¬ 
tural slaves. “Power.” he asserted, “would be a terrible absurdity, if na¬ 
ture itself had not divided people into those capable and incapable of 
6 — noi (iiiiAi 
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submis.sion. And if so, one should not seek to extend his rule over all, 
but only over those capable of submission.” That was the idea which, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, Aristotle tried to impose on his pupil as he was 
persuading him to regard barbarians as animals. 

Alexander turned out to be a self-willed pupil. As a re.sult of his con¬ 
quests, a number of peoples of Europe, North Africa and almost half or 
Asia were united under one political power. That unity of the empire, 
which was e.xceedingly diverse in all respects, could not have been main¬ 
tained by practising genocide and cultivating among the Greeks the feel¬ 
ing ol their exclusiveness, as prescribed by Aristotle. Alexander, evidently, 
realised that and sought, parallel with the spread of Greek culture, its 
earliest fusion with the customs and beliefs of the conquered peoples. He 
ordered that 30,000 Bactrians be taught the Greek language and, at the 
.same time, he replenished his army with Persian warrior.s and ordered 
the commanders in his army to marry Persian women, ignoring the dis¬ 
satisfaction of his veterans. 

In the opinion of Plutarch, Alexander was possessed of the most noble 
plans. He intended not to “march across Asia and ravage it”, but to make 
it so that there would be one law, peace and justice in the whole world 
and that people would no longer be divided into Greeks and barbarians. 
Only half of his dreams came true. After his death the vast empire disin¬ 
tegrated into independent monarchies, and the relations among them 
were tho.se of enmity and unstable balance. The only thing Alexander 
achieved was that he pul an end to Hellenic nationalism. Moreover, the 
revolution that occurred in Greeks’ thinking after his campaigns gave 
rise to a new world outlook and a new attitude to relations among the 
peoples. 

The ideology of cosmopolitanism, which spread in that period, had ori¬ 
ginated due to many causes, an important one being that the conque-t of 
Asia extended before the Greeks the boundaries of the oecumene (the po¬ 
pulated world), enabling them to learn new morals, customs and beliefs 
which were sometimes in striking contrast with the Greek way of life. 
Having renounced the belief in their moral and cultural superiority, the 
Greek philosophers were compelled to admit the relativity of any morals 
and, therefore, the equality of all people, at least in that re^pecl. So. one 
of the main ideological grounds for wars of aggression was being remo\- 
ed. The term “cosmopolitanism” was coined by Diogenes, a Cynic philo- 
.sopher who called himself a “citizen of the world”. He was echoed by 
other adherents of that philosophy, such as Cratetus who wrote m a tra¬ 
gedy: 

My (ouniry is not a jotircs'i, and is not a home to me. 

To me the ashtde Ji'orld is an abode and shelter. 

This point of \iew could be found in Greek philo.sophy even earlier. 
Democritus, for iiiotance, said: “The whole land is ojicn to a wise man. 
Because the whole world is a homeland for a good soul”. However, De¬ 
mocritus, and latf'r the Cynic.s, believed that the majority of people in 
the world were hopelessly stupid, and therefore only wise philosophers 
could be real cosmopolites. 

The idea cosmopolitanism was vigorously promoted by the Stoics. 
They did not renounce their duties before the slate and were prepared to 
.serve it when necessary. At the same time the Stoics believed that man 
had an inborn serice of relationship with other people, which was grow¬ 
ing and would ultimately embrace all mankind. The community of people 
would liuMcfoie form one stale ruled by one Heavenly Father. 

At rir>l the Stoics expressed these ideas with regard to only a limited 
number oi the chosen ones. They visualised a world slate as a kind ot 
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an international alliance of sages preaching virtues and having everyth¬ 
ing in common, from ideology to wives. But later they had to renounce 
those extreme views. Owing to the Stoics the idea of cosmopolitanism 
became widespread in the Greek world and was later adopted by the 
architects of a new power—the Roman Empire. 

In foreign policy Rome is famous above all by its immense conquests. 
But the attempts of Romans to analyse those stunning successes looked 
strikingly mediocre. In political theory the Romans gravitated towards 
naturalism, so their only big contribution to the evolution of the foreign 
policy thought was their development of the fundametals of international 
law. Explaining the sources of the might of Rome, its philosophers nor¬ 
mally confined themselves to references to the simplest causes—fate, the 
timely intervention of gods, the natural capability of Romans to rule, and 
so on. 

The Roman Stoics were not original in foreign policy and mainly 
followed the ideas formulated by their Greek predecessors. While the 
stern legionaries flooded Europe, Africa and Asia in blood and the Ro¬ 
man rulers indulged in lechery, the philosophers watched with revulsion 
what was going on. not finding justification of what was the foundation 
of the greatness of their immense empire. Seneca wrote: “It was not 
reason and valour that made Gnaeus Pompeius wage wars, internecine 
and internal, but the turbulent desire for false grandeur. He attacked now 
Sertorius’ troops in Spain, now pirates to establish peace on the seas; 
but all that was a pretext he used to prolong his own power. What led 
him to Africa, to the north, against Mithridates, to Armenia, and to every 
part of Asia? Of course the boundless desire to rise event higher, though 
his greatness seemed small to him only...” 

Emperor Atarcus Aurelius Antoninus, the last adherent of Roman 
Stoicism, was a mild man, preoccupied mainly with retaining a peace ot 
mind. But the disturbing situation in the emjiire lorced him to be con 
stantly at war. now with Parthia, now with Marcomans, now with in- 
suigents in Northern Egypt. Trying to reconcile his civil duties with the 
ideals of Stoicism, the emperor invented this formula for himself: “For 
me, for .\ntoninus, my cit> and homeland is Rome, as is the world for 
man. And only what is useful for these two cities is good for me.” It is 
hard to say how the emperor managed to reconcile the interests of both 
“• ities". However, he gave his life for the former, when the epidemic of 
plague broke out in the Roman army, killing him. 


THIS REVIEW of the foreign ptiiicy thought of the ancient world, 
brief as it is, reveals a definite tendeue\ and internal logic. It is most 
clearly pronounced in the views of the philosophers ot ancient India 
and Greece. The starting point in philosoiihical reasoning there was 
alv\a>s the same: war is an inseparable element of life F'or the heroes 
of Homer and Mahabharata it was natural to take up arms on any 
occasion and kill tlie defeated enemy with ecstatic joy. Mililarv valoui 
was the .mpreme virtue to them. 

.Still, there came a time when the political thought, loo. rose to a new 
level. War is an evil, though it is inevitable, .in evil imposed on man by 
insuperable outside forces—tlie natu al order of things in the writings 
1)V Kautilya, the .slate interest according l(> .Shang Yang, or a “divine 
law” in the philosophy of Thukydidcs. To back up this idea, ancient phi¬ 
losophers declared all other peoples “baibariatis” and "natural slaves'. 
Politics is placed above morals, but even tlint appro.ach turned out to be 
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Vilnis SIPOLS 


THE YEAR 1938 has gone down in history as that of Munich and the 
year 1939, as the year when World War 11 broke out. We known mucii 
about prewar development but not everything. International Affairs has 
published documentary surveys of preparations for the Munich deal and 
of the Soviel-Anglo-French talks in 1939 as well as the verbatim reports 
of the meetings of Soviet, British and French military delegates in 
August 1939. But the contacts and talks that preceded the signing of 
the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact on August 23, 1939, have 
received no adequate coverage so far. The following documentary survey 
is intended to make up for this deficiency. It is based on Soviet docu¬ 
ments practically never published before. 


A DIRECTIVE issued in Germany on \pril .3, 1939 said that German 
troops must stand by to attack Poland by September 1, 1939. The plan 
for the operation, code-named Weiss, was approved on April 11. 

To stave off war, the Soviet government on April 17, 1939, proposed 
that the Soviet Union, Britain and France should sign a mutual a.ssist- 
ance treaty against aggression and on assisting East European countries 
m the event of aggression against them There began Soviet-Anglo- 
I'reiich talks. 

The Soviet Union attached special iinportcince to preventing a Ger¬ 
man attack on Poland and the Baltic states, for should they be seized 
bv Goiman troops, these would reach Soviet western frontier. 

Under these circumstances Germany began to lake .in interest in 
easing tensions with the Soviet I nion. Peter Kleist, adviser to Gcrnuin 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop for l-'asl European affairs, 
it-eived relevant instructions from his cliief on April 7.' Propaganda 
Mmistir Joseph Goebbels ordered the (ieiman press to change its tone 
t(»w.irds tin Soviet Union, with the resuh th.it less space was given to 
tvpual anti .Soviet items 

(jeiniaii tiiploinats began bv calling for an extension of trade and 
ecoouiiiic relations between the two countries. On April 17, 1939. FrnsI 
von Wti/s;itl%er, Secretarv of .Stale at the German I'oreign Ministry, 
said III a conversation w'llh the Soviet Amba.ssador to Berlin, Alexei 
MiTckalov ‘Gc many has political differences of principle with the 
USSR Still, It w.ii'ls to develop tcononiic relations with your country.”^ 

On Mav .3 Julius Schnurrt, Head of the East European Section oi 
the Gorman f oreign Ministry Department of Economic Policy, informed 
the Soviet cliarge d’affaires in Germany Gcorgi Astakhov,^ that the 
Gdiii.m side was .igreeable to the Skoda Works filling Soviet ordeis* 
placed prior to the liquidation of the Czechoslovak stale by Germany 

Prof. Vilnis Sipots, D. Sc. (Hist.), is Deputy Chairman of the Scientific Council on 
The llistoiy of Internationai Relations and Foreign Poiicy Activity of the USSR, USSR 
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This was a symplom, all the more since the orders were for military 
supplies. 

Astakhov summarised in a letter to the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs (PCFA) dated May 12 his observations of the trends 
towards the Soviet Union in evidence in Berlin. “F/ie Germans," he 
wrote, “are at pains to create the impression that German-Soviet rela¬ 
tions are improving or even have improved. Dismissing all the absurd 
rumours being spread here by the Germans or by idle foreign correspon¬ 
dents, / can for the moment .state only one indisputable fact, namely, a 
visible change of tone towards us in the German press. Gro.ss abuse is 
gone; Soviet leaders are called by their real names and their official 
posts are stated as they should be, without insulting epithets. 

"But while putting these circumstances on record, we certainly can¬ 
not shut our eyes to their exceedingly superficial, noncommittal character. 
The press may reverse its tone at any moment because it has shown no 
fundamental departure from its earlier line; it has merely become more 
restrained and civil towards us... The motives for the Germans’ change 
of tone towards us are too obvious to warrant taking it seriously enough 
at this stage." ^ 

What the German government was uneasy about at the time, was, 
among other things, the start of Soviet-Anglo-French talks. Berlin had 
a stake in obstructing their successful completion. German agents in 
London kept it fully posted on the talks. Berlin also knew of both the 
Soviet government’s desire to bring about a three-power agreement as 
speedily as possible and the evasive stance of London and Paris. 

Much depended in those talks on Poland. Soviet Deputy People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs Potyomkin, who arrived in Warsaw on 
May 10, proposed signing a Soviet-Polish treaty of mutual assistance. 
The following day, however, the Polish government replied that the ini- 
fiative taken by France at the Soviet-Anglo-French talks “on guarantee¬ 
ing Poland is at variance with the point of view of the Polish govern¬ 
ment” and that “Poland does not sec its way clear to concluding a 
mutual assistance pact with the USSR”. *’ Warsaw based its policy on 
flic hope that it would succeed somehow in coming to terms with 
Germany. 

The German government stepped up its exploration of the chances of 
normalising relations with the Soviet IJnion. At the close of a con\ersa- 
lion with Astakhov on current trade affairs held on May 15, Sthnurre 
again brought up the “topic of how to improve Soviet-German rela- 
fions”, as the record of the conversation pul it. In line with instructions 
from Berlin, German Ambassador to Mo.scow Friedrich von Schulenhurg 
on h\ay 20 paid a visit to People’s Commissar for Foreign Aifairs 
Vyacheslav Molotov. Speaking of German-Soviet economic relations, the 
Ambassador said tnat his government planned to send Schnurre to Mos¬ 
cow for talks on the mall'‘r. The stand taken by the People’s Commissar 
was recorded as follows; 

“I told the Ambassador that it was not the first time we heard about 
Schnurre’s trip to Moscow Schnurre had been about to leave for Mosc'ow 
but his trip had been put off. Lately economic talks with Germany had 
often ended in faiture. 1 went on to .say that we had a feeling that the 
German government was playing a sort of game instead of conducting 
bu.sinesslike economic negotiations, and that for a game of that kind, 
it should have looked for a partner in a different country and not in the 
Soviet Union. The USSR was not going to join in such a game. 

"The Ambassador assured me that there was no game and that the 
German government definitely wanted to settle economic relations with 
the Soviet Union... I answered that wc had come to the conclusion that 
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if economic talks were to be a success, it was necessary to provide an 
appropriate political basis 

The German Foreign Ministry set out to work on new variants of ap¬ 
proaching the Soviet Union in an attempt to complicate the Soviet- 
Anglo-French talks. But Weizsacker feared that a new appeal to the 
Soviet Union would run the “risk of a repeated refusal”.® 

To ascertain the Soviet position, the Germans decided with Hitler’s 
approval to put out new feelers in Berlin. On May 30 Weizsacker began 
his conversation with Astakhov by discussing the question of opening a 
Prague office of the Soviet Trade Mission in Germany and then went on 
to political matters. Speaking of German-Soviet relations, he said that 
the German “shop” was well stocked. He was offering no commodity 
sucli as national socialism. "But besides this commodity, we have a 
number of others: growing trade, the further normalisation of relations, 
and so on, and it is up to the Soviet Union to choose.” ® That day 
Weizsacker wrote down in his diary that the German government took 
the initiative by making proposals but the Russians were as “distrust¬ 
ful” as before. 

Further feelers were put out in a conversation with Astakhov on June 
17, 1939, by Schulenburg, who arrived in Berlin. He, too, began with 
economic questions. "Moving on to political relations" the charge d’af¬ 
faires wired to the PCFA, "Schulenburg said that the whole Foreign 
Ministry, including Ribbentrop, was waiting for an answer to the ques¬ 
tion raised by Weizsacker in his conversation with me, and expected me 
to inform it of the answer. Schulenburg assured me that Weizsacker’s 
conversation with me should be seen as the German government’s first 
attempt at an exchange of opinions on improving relations. The German 
goeernment could not yet bring itself to go any further on this point 
because it feared a negative response from us. Confidentially referring 
to his conversation with Ribbentrop. Schulenburg assured that the at¬ 
mosphere was ripe for better relations... He stressed again and again 
that the Foreign Ministry wanted to have our answer before taking any 
jurlher steps." " 

On June 26, the PCFA received a dispatch from the Soviet charge 
d'affaires in Italy about his conversation with Italian Foreign Minister 
Cialeazzo Ciano. Tlie latter had mentioned the existence of a “Schulen¬ 
burg Plan.” He had said tliat while in Berlin, Schulenburg had proposed 
"icliing out to radically improve German-Soviet relations, to which end 

‘ 1 Germany should help in settling Japanese-Soviet relations and 
ending border conflicts. 

”2. There should be di.scussion of the pi'ssibility of proposing that we 
should either sign a non-aggression pact or perhaps join together in 
guaranteeing the independence of the Baltic states. 

“3. A wide-ranging trade agreement should be signed.”'^ 

On returning to Moscow tw'o days later, Schulenburg visited the 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs. The record of the ensuing con- 
\ei''ation sa\s: "The German government wanted not only normal but 
improved relations with the Soviet Union He added that this statement 
which he made ot, instructions from Ribbentrop, had Hitter‘s approval. 
S( hulenhurg said that Germany had already furnished proof of its desire 
to normalise relations with us." 

The Ambassador cited as an example the restraint shown by the 
Gtriiian press tow’ards the Soviet Union, the non-aggression treaties 
sigiiid by Germany with Latvia and Hstonia in June 1939 and Gcr- 
rn.'iny’h readiness to meet the Soviet Union halfway on economic rela- 
tiou" 

Answering him, the People’s Commissar mentioned “the non-aggres» 
sion treaty between Germany and Poland which existed until recently 
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and became ineffective so unexpectedly”. This was a hint at the fi^'t 
that Germany had annuled the treaty late in April 1939. 

"Asked about his idea of the possibility of improuing German-Soviet 
relations" the record of the conversation says, "Siliulenburg answered 
that every opportunity should be used to remove difficulties hindering 
better relations. / said that if the Ambassador was offering nothing new 
even now, after a trip to Berlin, he probably considered that everything 
was alt right in German-Soviet relations, which meant that he was a 
great optimist. At that point Schulcnburg said that the Soviet Union and 
Germany were bound by the Berlin Neutrality Treaty signed in 1926 and 
extended by Hitler in 1933. I remarked ironically that it was nice of the 
Ambassador to remember the existence of that treaty, and asked whether 
he did not think the treaties .signed by Germany in recent years, such 
as Anti-Comintern Patt and the military-political alliance with Italy, ran 
counter to the German-Soviet Treaty of 1926. Schulenburg argued that 
one should not return to the past." 

Schnurre noted in an aide-memoire prepared by him on June 30 that 
the main reason for the reservations of the Soviet side must be reluct¬ 
ance to hold talks with Germany along with the Moscow talks with the 
British and French. 

For a whole month the German government hesitated to approach 
the Soviet government on any discussion of political issues. 

On July 7, 1939, the German Embassy in Moscow was instructed to 
make proposals on economic matters. Berlin expressed readiness to grant 
the Soviet Union a credit to the tune of 200 million reichsmarks for 
Soviet orders to be placed with German firms. Three days later Gustav 
Hilger, Councillor to the Embassy in Moscow, forwarded the offer to 
Anastas Mikoyan, People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade.Talks on 
this matter were entrusted to Yevgeni Babarin, Deputy Trade Represen¬ 
tative of the USSR in Germany (wc had neither a trade representative 
nor an ambassador in Berlin at the time). Documents of the German 
Foreign Ministry show that the German government planned to negotiate 
in an explicitly fortiicoming spirit because it wanted an early agrec- 
inent. 

The Soviet Union had a stake in obtaining the credit, which would 
< liable it to purchase industrial equipment and other German g<H>ds in¬ 
cluding supplies needed for defence purposes. Besides, the credit would 
only have to be paid off in five to seven years’ time. 

I.atc in July German diplomacy showed fresh activity. In Julv 24, 
Schnurre again spoke to Astakhov about improving political reiailons 
with the Soviet Union. "He stressed," the record of the convers.jtion 
says, "that he considered himself entitled to .speak about that because 
he not only concerned himself with the economy but was close to Rib- 
bentfop and knew his point of view. As the government .saw it, a suc¬ 
cessful completion of trade and credit talks should only be the first 
stage c>n the road to normal relations. The second stage should consist 
in normalising relations in the area of the press and cultural tics, in 
raising the level of mutual respect, and so on Thereupon the twct sides 
could move cm to the third stage by discussing closer political relations 
Unfortunately, repeated attempts by the German side to bring up this 
.subject had brought no response. Nor had Molotov told Schulenburg 
anything specific on the matter. Yet everything necessary for such a rap¬ 
prochement was there...Schnurre realised, of course, that such 
a change of policy would take time but something had to be done. If the 
Soviet side did ncU take German intentions seriously let it say what 
proof it nc'eded. There were no contradictions between the Soviet Union 
and Germany. In the Baltic region and Romania. Germany had no in¬ 
tention of doing anything that would affect Soviet interests ” '*• 
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On July 26, Schnurre invited Astakhov and Babarin to dinner. In 
that atmosphere he went still further in proposing improved relations. 
“Schnurre said that the leaders of German policy,” recorded Astakhov, 
“had the most earnest intention of normalising and improving these rela¬ 
tions. Weizsacker’s phrase about a ‘well-stocked shop’ implied that Ger¬ 
many was willing to offer the Soviet Union a choice of anything it want¬ 
ed, from a political rapprochement and friendship to open hostility... 
Unfortunately, the Soviet Union refused to respond. Wcizsacker was 
given no answer, nor did Schulenburg receive any definite answer from 
Molotov when speaking to him. Yet he put the question in specific terms, 
proposing, for instance, an extension or updating of the Soviet-German 
political treaty, which offered great opportunities for a rapprochement if 
studied carefully.” 

Astakhov asked Schnurre whether he was quite sure the foregoing 
was not merely his personal opinion but reflected the sentiments of the 
upper ranks. Schnurre replied, that he wouldn’t have told all that without 
explicit instructions from higher up. He stressed that “this was precisely 
the view held by Ribbentrop, who knew exactly what the Fiihrer thought”. 

When the Soviet charge d’affaires mentioned Germany’s expansion in 
the Baltic region and Romania Schnurre said: “Our activity in these 
countries doesn’t infringe your interests in any way. However, should 
there be a serious discussion, I can tell you that we would meet the 
Soviet Union halfway on all these issues. We believe the Baltic should 
be a common sea. As regards the Baltic countries specifically, we are 
prepared to treat them in the same way as the Ukraine. We’ve completely 
renounced any encroachment on the Ukraine.” 

In conclusion Astakhov said that he would send a detailed report on 
the conversation to Moscow. But he warned that all the ideas set out by 
Schnurre were so novel and unusual coming as they did from a German 
official that he could not “say with certainty that Moscow will lake them 
quite seriously”. 

On July 27, Astakhov sent Potyomkin records of the two conversa¬ 
tions as well as a letter. With reference to the Germans’ stubborn 
effort to improve relations with the Soviet Union, he expressed some con 
siderations regarding it, adding, however, that he had no knowledge of 
the outlook for the Soviet-Anglo-French talks. 

‘7 have no doubt," he wrote, "that we could involve the Germans in 
far-reachinfi talks ij we those to and would receive certain assurances 
on questions of interest to us. What ffood those assurances would he arul 
for how lonfi they would be valid is another matter, of tourse... Be that 
as it may, we shouid take into actount the Germans' readiness to dis~ 
tuss better relations, and perhaps we ou^ht to efig them on a little ..o as 
to keep a trump card that we could use if necessary. From this point of 
view, it rnifihi he useful to tett them something, to ask them some ques¬ 
tions. in order not to Une the thread whith they are offering us and 
width could hardly do us any harm if we handled it carefully."'^ 

The next day, Molotov .sent Astakhov the following dispatch. "You 
did the rif>ht thing by confininQ yourself to hearing out Schnurre’s 
statements and pn mising him to convey them to Moscow." The dis¬ 
patch was obviously both an opinion of Astakhov’s stance during the 
conversations with Schnurre cited above and a guideline for the future. 
Generally speaking, it was the first political instruction from the People’s 
Commissar to the charge d’affaires in Germanv in the summer of 1939, 

On July 29, Molotov sent .Astakhov another dispatch w'ith some con¬ 
crete comments on Soviet German relations. 

"Political relations between the Soviet Union and Germany," the dis¬ 
patch said, "may improve for their part in tase of course, there is 
an improvement in economic relations. Schnurre is right on this, gene- 
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rally speaking. But it is only for the Germans to say in what sense, 
specifically, political relations should improve. Until recently, the Ger¬ 
mans did nothing but curse the Soviet Union, rejecting any improvement 
in political relations with it and refusing to participate in any confer¬ 
ences attended by the Soviet Union. If the Germans are now sincere in 
revising their position and really want to improve political relations with 
the Soviet Union, they must tell us just how they visualise that improve¬ 
ment. Schulenburg came recently to see me and spoke for his part about 
the desirability of better relations but refused to propose anything speci¬ 
fic or comprehensible. In this respect, the matter depends entirely on the 
Germans. Needless to say. wc would welcome any improvement in politic¬ 
al relations between the two countries." 

Jiisl llien Moscow was preparing for the start of talks between milit¬ 
ary delegates of the Soviet Union, Britain and France. But information 
coming fnnn London and Paris raised doubts about Britain and France 
really having a stake in effective cooperation with the Soviet Union. 
More and more new facts indicated that British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain was still seeking agreement with Germany and a new 
Munich, this time at the expense of Poland, This uas confirmed by the 
far-reaching proposals which the British presented to the German 
government in the second half of July. The nows leaked to the British 
press and became known as a result to the Soviet governinent. 

The unwillingness of Britain, France and Poland to cooperate with 
the Soviet Union in resisting aggression was making the preservation 
of peace in Europe impossible. But it so happened that Germany, while 
planning to start war, had a stake in the Soviet Union keeping out of 
that war. This offered our foreign policy some opportunities. 

On August 2, Schnurre informed Schulenburg that “the problem of 
Russia is being examined here in political terms with exceptional urg¬ 
ency”. Over the past ten days, he wrote, he had daily talked to Ribben- 
trop and “1 know that he also constantly exchanges view's w’ith the 
Fuhrer”. Ribbentrop considered it necessary “to bring the problem of 
Russia to some result not only in a negative .sense (introducing compli 
cations into the Soviet-British talks) but in a positive sense as well 
(mutual understanding with us)”. 

The same da;y, Astakhov was invited to Ribbentrop, who spent an 
hour setting out his views on the evolution of German-Soviet relations. 
He remarked lhal completion of the ongoing credit talks “could mark the 
beginning of better political relation.s”. The Gorman Minister said. "We 
consider that there are no contradictions between our countries anywhere 
from the Black to the Baltic Sea. We could reach agreement on all these 
questions If the Soviet government shares the.se prerequisites we lould 
exchange views in more specific terms." Ribbentrop asked Astakhov to 
convey what he had said to the .Soviet government and to inform him 
whether it considered a more detailed discussion of the subject desirable. 
Should the answer be >es, "we could talk in more speiific terms''.^* 

On instructions from Ribbentrop. Schnurre invited Astakhov to his 
office the following day because he wanted to “specify and supplement” 
the conversation that had taken place. He said that the German govern¬ 
ment would like to know Moscow’s view on the following points: 

“(1) Docs Moscow’ consider it oesirable to exchange view's on im¬ 
proving relations, and if so, 

“(2) can the Soviet government specify the range of questions it 
would like to be dealt with? If it does, the German government is pre¬ 
pared to state its own considerations on that score.” 

Talks should preferably be held in Berlin, Schnurre said, because 
“Ribbentrop and Hitler take a direct interest in them”. 
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During that conversation, the questions which Weizsacker had raised 
as far back as May 30 but to which the German government had no 
answer although two months had passed, were put with the utmost 
clarity. 

Simultaneously, on August 3, Schulenburg saw Molotov on instruc¬ 
tions from Berlin. He confirmed in accordance with these instructions 
what Schnurre had said to Astakhov. Ho declared that the German 
government wished to have better relations with the Soviet Union, which 
could begin with signing an economic agreement, improving relations 
in the sphere of the press and promoting cultural ties. This should also 
provide the prerequisites for improving “political relations between Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet l^nion by updating existing political agreements 
or bringing about new ones”. 

Schulenburg said that the German government had empowered him 
"to state that, in its opinion, there are no political contradictions be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and Germany”. The Anti-Comintern Pact was 
not directed against the Soviet Union at all but against Britain. Ger¬ 
many “is not seeking to encourage Japan in regard to its plans against 
the Soviet Union", that is, its position in the East was not hostile to 
the Soviet Union. 

“As for the West,” the German Ambassador continued, “there are no 
points here, either, such as could cause friction between Germany and 
the Soviet Union anywhere between the Baltic and Black seas.” He men¬ 
tioned Germany’s non-aggression treaties with the Baltic states. “As 
regards Poland,” says the record of the conversation, “Germany’s de¬ 
mands did not contradict Soviet interests in this case, either. These 
demands had been set out in Hitler’s speech. And as for Romania, Ger¬ 
many w’as seeking to develop good relations with it and had no inten¬ 
tion of infringing Soviet interests in the process. The Ambassador had 
come to the conclusion that, in view of the foregoing, there was every 
opportunity to reconcile the interests of the two sides.” 

Answering the Ambassador, the People’s Commissar touched on the 
j\nti-Comintern Pact. He said that it had led to a “lot of talk and fuss 
such as the Soviet Union cannot but sec as having a negative meaning. 
Besides, it was known that the Anti-Cominiern Pact and German-Japa- 
nese ndations have encouraged Japan to commit outright aggression 
ag.iinst the Soviet Union.” The People’s Commissar asked the Ambas¬ 
sador how this sijuared with his statements. The Ambassador replied 
that he had no intention of justifying Germany’s past policy but “want-* 
to find wa\s of impro\mg relations in the future”. 

The People’s Commissar answ'ered that as follows- “The Soviet 
go\efrinienl takes a positive view ('f the (}erman government’s desire 
for l)etier relations In anv case, the Soviet Union has always stood and 
stili stands for normalising and improving relations with Germany ani 
other countries.” 

I he German .\mbassadoi fell back on some more concrete questions. 
“Germany,” he said, “intends to respect Soviet interests in the Baltic 
Sea, and it has no intentions which run counter to Soviet interests in the 
Baltic countries. Germany is not going to cause any hindrance to vital 
interests of the Sosiet Union in the Baltic countries. As regards the 
German position on Poland, Germans docs not plan to undertake anyth¬ 
ing conlr'idicting Soviet interests.” 

However, tlie Ambassador remarked, alluding to the Sovict-Anglo- 
French talks, that “Soviet entry into a new combination of powers in 
Europe may creat difficulties in improving German-Soviet relations”. 
'Ihe People’s Commissar answered- “The Soviet Union, remaining loyal 
to Its corisMently peaceful policy, would accept only a purely defensive 
agreement against aggression. Such an agreement would only become 
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operative in the event of attack by an aggressor against the Soviet Union 
or countries to wliose fate the Soviet Union cannot be inditfercnt. The 
case of Germany is different. Germany has the Anti-Comintern Pact, 
which Japan has used repeatedly and is using now in support of its 
direst aggression against the Soviet Union. Germany has concluded 
a military-political treaty with Italy not only for defensive purposes but 
for offensive ones as well.” “ 

In reporting to Berlin on this conversation, Schulcnberg wrote that 
Moscow still refused to trust Germany and that the Soviet government 
was “determined to come to terms with Britain and France... Every 
word and every step betrays strong distrust of us. We have long known 
this to be so. The trouble is that with such people, distrust arises very 
easily but can only be overcome with difficulty and with the passage 
of time,”^^ 

On August 4, Molotov sent Astakhov a dispatch giving the following 
answers to the questions put to him the day before by Schnurre: 
“(1) On the first point, we consider it desirable to continue the exihange 
of views on improving relations, as / told Schulenburg on August S: 
(2) as regards other points, much will depend on the outcome of the 
current trade and credit talks in Berlin." The next day, Astakhov 
answered that he had talked to Schnurre “in the spirit of your instruc¬ 
tions”. 

In a letter to the PCFA dated August 8, Astakhov stated his supposi¬ 
tions about the objects of possible political talks which the Germans had 
in mind. “I base these suppositions,” he wrote, “both on explicit state¬ 
ments by my interlocutors and on more or less hazy hints that are in¬ 
dicative in a way, nonetheless.” 

Astakhov pointed out that, judging by all signs, the conclusion of a 
trade and credit agreement was not far off “barring, of course, surprises 
of some sort which the Germans are so skiiful at springing”. He believed 
that what the Germans had in mind besides economic objects was “the 
question of ‘updating’ the Rapallo Treaty and other political treaties 
cither bv replacing them with new Ireati’es or by mentioning them in 
some protocol”; the question of “non-aggression” in the sphere of the 
press; the question of radio propaganda; deportation of arrested Ger¬ 
mans from the Soviet Union; the reopening of at least some of tho 
German consulates closed in the Soviet Union; a “cultural agrcemenl” 
in some form (exchange of books, musical compositions, and so on). 

On ascertaining by means of these questions the Soviet 1 Inion’s 
readincsi. to seek agreement, the tetter wont on to say, tho Gormans 
would not be averse—judging by their hints—to “involving us in more 
far-reaching discussions and a survey of all territorial poliey problems 
likely to arise between us In view of this, the words about tlio absence 
of contradictions ‘any>\here from the Black lo the Baltic Seas may he in¬ 
terpreted as a desire lo »-each agreement on all issues relating to tho 
countries riluated in this area.” 

Tho final paragraph of the letter read: “In setting out these impra- 
sions cri^ated by conversations with the (iernuins and by other foLts, 
/ certainly cannot claim at all that by dropping such hints, the Germans 
suggest that they would be willing to meet possible relevant lommitt- 
menls seriously or for long. I merely feel that in the short term they con¬ 
sider it thinkable to reach a measure of agreement in the spirit of the 
foregoing in order to neutralise us at such a price should they go to war 
against Poland. As regards subsequent developments, they would cer¬ 
tainly not depend on those commitments but on the new situation which 
would result and which / cannot foresee at the moment."^ 

Molotov answered the charge d’affaires’ letter on August 11. “IFc are 
interested in the subjects listed in your letter of August 8", he wired. 
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"Their discussion requires preparations and certain stages of transition 
from a trade and credit agreement to other issues. We prefer Moscow 
as the venue for talks on these questions.” 

On August 12, Astakliov told Schnurre during a further conversation 
that the Soviet side was interested in a "number of specific subjects 
(cultural tics, the press, updating the treaty, Poland)” outlined on vari¬ 
ous occasions by Ribbcntrop and Weizsackcr but that it would be “pre¬ 
ferable to talk about them in Moscow, moving ‘from stage to stage’ 
rather than beginning with the most complicated of them”. 

In regard to tne overall situation, Astakhov reported to Moscow that 
the Germans ”are plainly worried about our talks with the British and 
French military, and they do not stint arguments or promises of the most 
far-reaching nature to head off final military agreement. To this end they 
are now willing, 1 believe, to make declarations and gestures which 
would have seemed entirely out of the question six months ago. Renun¬ 
ciation of the Baltic region. Bessarabia, Eastern Poland (to say nothing 
of the Ukraine) is at the moment the minimum which the Germans 
would agree to without too much talk if we promised them not to inter¬ 
vene in a conflict with Poland”. “ 

On August 13, Schnurre told Astakhov that the German government 
would like to start talks “as early as possible” and was ready to hold 
them in Moscow. It would like to “entrust the conduct of the negotia¬ 
tions to one of Hitler’s close.st aides”. ^ 

Meanwhile it was not long before the talks started by the military 
delegates of the Soviet Union, Britain and France in Moscow on 
August 12 began to mark time. It transpired that the British and 
French representatives were not empowered to sign any military con¬ 
vention. They had no concrete plans for effective military cooperation 
with the Soviet Union against aggression, which meant that they were 
seeking no such cooperation. It turned out that no progress in the 
talks could be made also because of Poland’s refusal to receive military 
aid from the Soviet Union. “1 think our mission is finished,” Admiral 
Drax, head of the British military delegation, said on August 14 at the 
close of a regular meeting. 

The Soviet government had to draw a similar conclusion. Thus there 
is every reason to con.sider that after that meeting it was compelled h» 
abandon all hope of reaching agreement with Britain and France. II 
had to think of other mean.s of strengthening national security. 

On August 15 Schulenburg, who persistently asked to see Molotov, 
read out instructions he received from Berlin. The German government 
declared that there were no real contradictions between German and 
Soviet interesli>. "(Jermany has no aggressive intentions against the 
Soviet Union. The German government is of the opinion that there is 
not a .ungle problem between the Baltic and Black Seas that iannul be 
settled to the complete .sat n't faction of both sides. They include question.', 
relating to the Baltic .Sea, the Baltic states, Poland, Ihe South-East and 
so on.” 

The declaration added that worsened German-Polish relations made 
it “necessary to cIc't up German-Soviet relations before long”. The 
Gorman Ambassadoi said that Ribbentrop was prepared to come to 
Moscow in order to state the German position. This would make it 
possible “to lay the groundwork for definitively putting German-Soviet 
relallons in order”. 

The People’s Commissar welcomed Berlin’s desire, announced in the 
statement, to improve relations with the Soviet Union. He told the 
Ambassador t'lat late in June the Soviet charge d’affaires in Italy had 
reported with reference to a conversation with Ciano the existence of 
the “Schulenburg Plan”. The People’s Commi.ssar asked how true that 
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was. He said that it was "impurtant to ascertain the opinion of the 
German government on tlic issue of a non-aggression pact”. Prior to 
Ribbentrop’s arrival, he said, it was “necessary to prepare definite 
questions so as to make decisions and not merely to hold talks.” •*’’ 

Coming to see Molotov again on August 17, Schulenburg read out 
a statement saying that “Germany is prepared to conclude a non-aggres¬ 
sion pact with the USSR, and this for a term of 25 years without 
denunciation, if the Soviet government is willing. Furthermore, the 
German government is prepared to guarantee the Baltic slates in con¬ 
junction with the USSR. Lastly, Germany signifies its readiness in 
accordance with the position to which it definitely adheres to bear its 
influence in the interest of improving and consolidating Soviel-Japanese 
relations... 

"The fUhrer," the statement said, "is of the opinion Ihat in view of 
the present situation and the likelihood of serious events occurring at 
any moment (Germany has no intention of tolerating Polish provocati¬ 
ons any longer), it is desirable to clear up German-Soviet relations and 
the attitude of the two sides to current issues, doing so in ierm^t o) prin¬ 
ciple and at an early date. For this reason the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Germany, von Hibbentrop, signifies his readiness to arrive in 
Moscow by airplane at any time from August 18 onwards in order to 
conduct with the Fuhrer’s authorisation negotiations on the whole range 
of German-Soviet questions and to sign relevant treaties if occasion 
arises (geg ebenenfalls ). ” 

The People’s Commissar handed the Ambassador a memorandum 
answering the German statement of August 15. "Until recently the So¬ 
viet government." it said, m view of official statements by individual 
spokesmen for the German government many of which were unfriendly 
or even hostile to the USSR has proceeded from the assumption that 
the German government was seeking a pretext for clashes with the 
USSR, was preparing for these clashes and often argued that its grow¬ 
ing armaments were necessitated by the inevitability of such clashes. 
We are leaving out the fact that the German government, using the so- 
called Anti-Comintern Pact, has sought to set up and has been setting 
a united front of a number of states against the USSR, showing parti¬ 
cular persistence in involving Japan in this... 

"If, however, the German government Ls now reversing its earlier 
policy in favour of seriosly improving political relations with the 
USSR, the Soviet government can only welcome this reversal and is 
willing, for Us part, to reshape its policy in the spirit of seriously 
improving it with regard to Germany." 

In conclusion the Soviet answer said. "The government o} the 
USSR considers that a first step towards thus improving relations bet¬ 
ween the USSR and Germany could be taken by concluding a trade 
and credit agreement. The government of the U^SR considers ihat a 
second step could he taken in a short time by concluding a non-aggres¬ 
sion pact or confirming the 1926 neutrality treaty while at the same 
time adopting a special protocol on the interest of the contracting parties 
in particular questions of foreign policy in order that the protocol 
might form an inseparable part of the treaty." 

The People’s Commissar pointed out that “for the time being, he 
was setting out no details of the question of a protocol. In the course 
of its drafting, both the German and the Soviet side would gi\o con¬ 
sideration to, among other things, the questions raised in tlie Get man 
statement of August 15. The initiative of drafting the piotocol should 
come not only from the Soviet side but from the German side as well. 
It stands to reason that all the questions raised in the German state¬ 
ment of August 15 cannot be included in the treaty and would have to 
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be included In the protocol. The German government should think this 
over." Molotov said again that “appropriate preparations will be needed 
prior to nibbetilrop’s arrival”. 

Coining to see Molotov again on August 19, Schulenburg began by 
apologising for liis insistence on being received. He said that there was 
a danger of conflict between Germany and Poland. “The situation has 
deteriorated to such a degree," he said, “that a small incident would be 
enough to lead to serious consequences. Ribbentrop believes that even 
before a conflict breaks out. it is necessary to clear up relations between 
the Soviet Union and Germany, for this would be hard to do during 
the conflict." 

Ribbentrop therefore had an interest in coming to Moscow as spee¬ 
dily as possible and “would have unqualified authorisation from Hitler 
to conclude any agreement which the Soviet government might wish”. 
“Ribbentrop,” the Ambassador said, “could sign a protocol covering all 
the questions mentioned earlier and new questions that might arise.” 

Answering the Ambassador, the People’s Commissar show'ed an in¬ 
terest primarily in the prospect of signing a non-aggression treaty. 
Thereupon he said: “The question of a protocol which should be an 
inseparable part of the pact is serious. What questions should be in¬ 
cluded in the protocol is for the German government to think about. 

We are thinking about it for our part. The Soviet government reckons 

with the German government’s opinion that the questions we are dis¬ 
cussing must not be put off for long. But before Ribbentrop’s arrival 

there must be certainty that the talks will ensure the achievement of 

definite solutions.” 

Schulenburg again insisted on Ribbentrop’s arrival “to achieve 
definite results even before a conflict breaks out”. He expressed con¬ 
fidence that “no difficulties would be encountered m drafting the pro¬ 
tocol, cither”. Schulenburg stressed that his government was ready 
“to meet the Soviet governmeni halfway on all its wishes”. In conclusion 
he said: “Time is running out in Berlin.” 

A few hours later, the People’s Commissar told the Ambassador that 
“Ribbentrop could arrive in Moscow on August 2ft or 27, after the trade 
and credit agreement had been published”. He handed Schulenburg a 
draft non-aggression treaty. **** 

On August 19, or the night of August 20 to be exact, a Soviet-German 
credit agreement was signed in Berlin. It provided that Germany should 
grant the Soviet Union a credit of up to 200 million reichsmarks for a 
seven-year term, to be spent on i)nrchasing German goods over a period 
of two years from the day the agreement was signed. There was a rele¬ 
vant press release.^'* 

f)n August 20, Hitler sent Stali-i a telegram saying that he hailed 
the signing of a new trade agreement “as the first step towards trans¬ 
forming German-Soviet relations”. The telegram announced acceptance 
of the Soviet draft non-aggression treaty but stressed the need to dis 
cuss the questions involved at an early date. “The essence of the sup¬ 
plementary protocol sought by the Soviet government,” Hitter wrote, 
“tonid be agreed \er> soon, 1 am sure, provided that a senior German 
statesman was enabled to hold in per.son talks on it in Moscow. Other¬ 
wise the German government docs not see how a supplementary proto¬ 
col could be di^(.ussed and agreed in a short time.” 

The telegram next said that the tension between Germany and 
Poland had become “intolerable”, so that “a crisis may break out any 
day ”. Hitler therefore propo.scd again that his Foreign Minister should 
be received on Tuesday, August 22, or on Wednesday, Augu.st 23, at the 
latest The Minister, he specified, had “the most wide-ranging general 
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authorisation to draft and sign a non-aggression pact as well as a 
protocol". 

On August 21 the Soviet, British and French military delegates held 
their last meeting in Moscow. It ended inconclusively. On the evening 
of that day, the Soviet government announced that it consented to 
Ribbcntrop’s arrival in Moscow on August 23.^' On August 22, the 
Soviet press carried a report on Ribbentrop’s coming visit to Moscow 
for talks on signing a non-aggression pact. 

At the same time, foreign news agencies in Moscow were informed 
that Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow for the signing of a non-aggression 
treaty was not incompatible with continued Soviet-Anglo-French talks 
on organising resistance to aggression. Anglo-Franco-Soviet pact sup¬ 
plemented by a military agreement would be aimed at curbing Germany 
should it persist in its acts of aggression. As for a Soviet-German non- 
aggression part it would ease the existing tension between the two 
countries. It was through German news agencies that the Soviet 
communique also reached Ribbentrop. 

The German Foreign Minister arrived in Moscow on August 23, 
and the same night saw the signing of a Soviet-German non-aggres¬ 
sion treaty. It seems that no records were kept of the drafting of either 
the treaty or the supplementary protocol. There are no such records in 
either Soviet or German archives. Hilger (Councillor of the German 
Embassy in Moscow), who look part in the talks as an interpreter, notes 
in his memoirs that Ribbentrop brought no new proposals. His state¬ 
ments were restricted to what Schulenburg had already told Molotov 
on instructions from Berlin.^® 

The Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact was published on August 
24 in Pravda. Izveslia and other Soviet newspapers. It provided that 
the Soviet Union and Germany should “commit themselves to refrain 
from all violence, all aggressive action and all attack with regard to 
each other either separately or in conjunction with other powers" 
(Art. I). In the event of one of the contracting parties becoming the 
object of military operations by a third power, “the other contracting 
party shall nut support that power in any form" (Art II). The two 
parlies were to “inform each other on issues affecting their common 
interests” (Art III). The Soviet Union and Germany undertook not to 
joi, “any alignment of powers spearheaded directly or indirectly against 
the other side" (.\rl. IV). Disputes and conflicts were to be settled 
exelusixely by peace!ul means (Art. V). The treaty was concluded for 
a 10-year term. 

In the arcliives of the West German Foreign Ministry there is a 
film which includes, among other documents, the (ierman and Russian 
texts of the Soxiel-Gcrman secret supplementary prolotol of August 23. 
These texts are considered authentic in llie I'Rfi They liave repeatedly 
licen reproduced in books and collections of documents published in the 
West (in December 20, 1988, they appeared in T/esa. newspaper of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Lithuania. No original 
of such a protocol has been found in cither Soviet or German archives. 
Th(> Soviet leadership does not see how il can recognise the adequacy of 
the copies of the protocol that are ciictilaling in the West.*® 

I have no incontrovertible evidence to confirm or refute the authen¬ 
ticity of the text of the secret supplementary protocol published in 
Ticsa But ail available data show that in signing the treaty, Germany 
was ready to take into account the security interests of the Soviet 
Union and assumed certain unilateral additional obligations which it 
had offered during the talks described in this survey. 

Their gist was that in the event of war, which might break out as 
a consequence of the German-Polish conflict, German troops would 
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refidin from invading Lahia, Cstonia, Finland or Bessarabia and that 
111 Poland they would not advance be>ond the line of the Narew, Vistula 
and San rivers In the situation obtaining at the tune, these obligations 
were oi fundamental importance to the Soviet Union They also deter¬ 
mined m large measure the signihcancc of the non-aggression treaty 
with Germany to the Soviet Union 

Thus the Soviet Union, failing in its eflorts to reach agreement with 
Biitain and France on signing a mutual assistance treaty against 
aggiession, concluded a non aggression tieatv with Geimany after pre¬ 
vailing on it to commit itscP to reckon with Soviet security interests in 
areas adjoining the country s weslein Ironliers 

The Soviet German Non \ggrcssion Pact is still the object of unabat- 
ing controveisy and is assessed in the most diverse ways Final <on- 
clusions can only be diawn with due regard to the extremely tense 
international situation of the time and on the stungth of the necessary 
documents 
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WHAT ARE WE TAKING INTO THE WORLD ECONOMY? 


A GREAT POWER whose foreign trade has an almosi colonial struc¬ 
ture—this is one of the paradoxes inherited by us from the time when 
our economy was based on anti-economie principles. While our economic 
management followed autarkic lines, the majority of other countries 
were vigorously building up iheir foreign economic ties, with integra- 
tional processes going on at a brisk pace. 

In today’s interdependent world, the USSR has practically no choice 
but to integrate into world economic relations, for participation in the 
interndtional division of labour has become a necessity facing every 
big or small power. But this is no easy task, for we have fallen far 
behind. The subject was discussed by our guests: 

Andrei BUGROV, Cand. Ec., Chief of Division, Department of Inter¬ 
national Economic Relations, Ministry of Eoreign Affairs of the USSR; 

Victor LOGINOV, D. Ec., Deputy Director, USSR Academy of 
Sciences Institute of Economics; 

Vladimir MORDASOV, Chief Specialist, State Foreign Economic 
Commission, Council of Ministers of the U.SSR; 

Ernest OBMINSKY, D. Ec. Director, Department of International 
Economic Relations, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of ine USSR; 

Konstantin OVCHINNIKOV, Cand. Ec, Deput\ Director, Department 
of International Economic Relations, Ministr> of horeign /Xftairs ol 
the USSR; 

Hikhail PANKIN, Cand. Ec., Group Leader, International Dcpaii- 
ment, CPSU CC; 

Anatoly SLYUSAR, .'Xmbassador L\tra<irdinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the USSR in Greece; 

Professor Valentin SHCllFiTININ, D. Ec.. .Vtoscow State Institute 
of International Relations; 

Tadeush TEODOROVK-H, t^and Ec . ('Inef, Geneia! Depdrlment of Fo¬ 
reign Economic Policy, .Vliriistiy of Foreign Economic Relations of 
the USSR. 

International Afjairs. Before discussion proper begins, we would 
like to make .some general remarks that ue consider important. 

Economy and politics are inseparable, as everybody Knows. This 
truth is all the more relevant now that we are i estructuring our foreign 
economic relations on a new basis. The ideas and proposals put for¬ 
ward by the Soviet leadership at the 43rd Session of the UN General 
Assembly remain sound political guidelines. It would be in vain to 
expect that we can substantially advance perestroika in our foreign 
economic relations without taking full account of these initiatives and 
putting them into practice in a creative spirit. 

It is becoming an urgent necessity for political bodies to directly 
join in this restructuring. The Soviet Foreign Ministry has been making 
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fruitful efforts in this sense. Credit is due to our diplomacy for working 
to bring about the establishment of relations between the CMEA and the 
Common Market, with the European community. Thi., also applies to 
the changes coming about in our approach to the International Monetary 
Fund and GATT. Many of our embassies are studying economic issues. 
Sonic of them now have Ministers-Councillors for economic affairs, and 
good progress is being made where there is competent staff exercising 
initiative. 

We would do well to look at the experience of other countries. At 
the US Department of State, for one, at least half the staff concerns 
itself to one degree or another with problems of trade and technological 
tics. In France and certain other countries there is one ministry in 
charge of both foreign policy and trade. 

In short, the economy is inseparable from politics, and the political 
options in the foreign economic sphere are obvious. 

Pankin. The foreign economic positions inherited by the Soviet 
Union from the previous period are at variance with its standing as a 
great world power. In 1985, the UN estimated our share in world 
exports, for instance, at 4.5 per cent, and we held a modest seventh 
place among commercial powers. Yet it’s clear that we cannot moder¬ 
nise our economy on revolutionary lines without participating inten¬ 
sively in the international division of labour. 

Regrettably, we’ve been unable to improve our foreign economic 
positions even in recent years. It so happened that the beginning of our 
perestroika coincided with a drastic worsening of the situation on world 
market in which the Soviet Union is active as both exporter and impor¬ 
ter. The fall In prices for our nmin exports led to a drop in export 
earnings, thus compelling us lo cut imports accordingly. As a result, 
foreign trade turnover decreased whereas world trade went on grow¬ 
ing. Our contribution to international trade comes to not more than 
four per cent (sad as it is for us), or roughly as much as tsarist Russia 
did before World War I. 

V\’c are particularly vulnerable as regards economic tics with develo¬ 
ped capitali.st countries .As cxporler.s, we’ve been playing the unenviable 
role ol suppliers of raw materials to the West. Our imports reflect 
depindencc on the West for technology and foodstuffs, and now the 
siluation has been aggravated by increasing financial dependence. 

rills i-, the starting point from which we’ll have to effect the break¬ 
through envisaged by the .strategy of furthering foreign economic rela¬ 
tions The task set by this strategy is to increase our foreign trade tur¬ 
nover by 120 to 140 per cent towards the year 2000 against 1985, 
tliorcnighlv restructuring our I'xports in the process by rapidly augment 
mg the export of finished products, primarily machines and equipment 

buccess in increasing expoit.s depends, as we all know, both on our 
offci of competitive items meeting the highest world standards and on 
our ability to sell them on the world market. On the former point, we’ve 
worked out wide-ranging measures to create the export base needed 
for the fulfilment of the strategic tasks in question. As regards the 
coming drive for irfrkcts, I don’t think wc are preparing for it in 
proper fashion yet 

Last year tlie Party Central Committee sent a team of Soviet econo¬ 
mists on an uncommon ini.ssion to Sweden. The task was to study that 
counl'y’-- experience of .solving social and economic problems. On that 
occasion 1 acquainted myself with the Swedish experience of adminis- 
trauon of loieign economic ties Let me give you an idea of our main 
iinpie-sions 

I must sav to begin with that in a country where there is no state 
monopoly of foreign trade, the stat<- does alt it can lo promote exports. 
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Indeed, this is the chief task in managing the foreign economic complex 
and one of the main functions of the centra! department called the 
Foreign Trade Department, which is a component of the Swedish Fo¬ 
reign Ministry. To this end the Swedes have set up a streamlined 
infrastructure; organisational, financial, foreign, and so on. Twenty 
years ago they w'erc faced with practically the same task as we iiave 
before us today. Their share of lini.shod products exports was roughly 
the same as ours now (raw materials predominated). At that time they 
set out to restructure their export envisaging rouglily tlic same targets 
as we plan to reach by the year 2000. They did it in 20 years. We want 
to achieve the same result in 12 years. 

The Swedes established for the purpose a government agency in¬ 
dependent of the ministry in charge of foreign economic relations. It’s 
known as the hxport Council, and working hand-in-hand with it are 
five or six other organisations. Their activity is greatly diversified-- 
they help new exporters to enter the market, teach them to operate, offer 
them advice and assistance in other forms, including financial aid, to 
promote their products. 

The experience of Sweden and, indeed, international experience as 
a whole show that we cannot accomplish the tasks we’re setting to our¬ 
selves for the nineties without a long-term national programme for in¬ 
creased exports. After all, exports from any country today encounter 
obstacles in the market which cannot be overcome without help from 
the state. I believe we need major decisions intended, not to offer expor¬ 
ters small handouts, but to provide permanent and dependable in¬ 
centive “dragging” every producer of commodities to the foreign market, 
with the state helping him in every way under a national programme for 
the promotion of exports. 

Now the questions is: Why worry? Cannot the Ministry of Foreign 
Economic Relations cope with all that? 1 don’t think the Ministry can 
do it Just yet. This agency will find it difficult or even impc.ssible to 
concentrate on this national task for as long as il’s burdened with 
current trading operations, having to control its 25 combines. 

We ought to think about setting up an autonomous national agency 
for the promotion of exports, to he funded partly out of the state Innlget 
and partly out of contributions by the economic entities concerned and 
functioning on the principle of paid services. 

Tcodorooich. I feel that we are now back to the question of tin. mono¬ 
poly of foreign trade and whether »)r not to regulate exiiorts and imports. 
Our per^jrmance since the time when producers began to have direct 
access to the foreign market strikes me as far from the best. The impor¬ 
tant thing isn’t their 30 per cent share of trade liirnoxer in 1988 but 
what this .30 per cent stands for. We had wanted producers to enter the 
foreign market with their own goods, that is, to sell and not to buy. 
But what have Wf* got? They share in exports with a mere 24 per cent 
whereas in inqi.irts their share is 12 per cent. Besides, tlu' experience of 
1988 revealed many negaiive things, primarily too much middle- 
manship and predoiiiinance of sHfish interests, often to the detriment of 
the economy. In many cases, the effect is the exact opposite of what we 
seek. Hence it’s perfectly right to call for regulation, for state monopoly, 
or for the protection of the interesis of the whole nation if you will. 
Nobody can say where “liberal monopoly” ends and tough measures 
to protect national interests begin. By and large, xirtually all civilised 
countries today use some form of state monopoly, of state regulation 
of foreign economic relations. Whatever the form, there is no complete 
liberalism. This regulation is very rigorous in many foreign countries. 
And we must admit that our monopoly is by no means the strictest even 
in comparison with the monopoly exercised by those developed capita- 
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list countries tlial advocate full freedom of enterprise. As regards state 
intervention to promote export, it will yet take us quite some time to 
learn to apply state regulation as a means of ensuring more active and 
effective entry into the world market, to intensify and not to relax it. 

Speaking of the need to prevent abuses by certain cooperative and 
joint ventures acting as go-betweens, we may say that the measures 
provided for hy decisions and other normative documents adopted in 
December 1988 and March 1989 are exhaustive. 

Loginov. The very presentation of the reasons for the discrepancy 
between the Soviet Union’s economic potential and Its role in the 
international division of labour does not sound right to me. What could 
we expect? Our role as a supplier of raw materials to the world jnarket 
w'as predetermined. After all, under the latest five-year plans, roughly 
40 per cent of industrial investments W’ent into developing the extractive 
and power complexes. From the late sixties on. we deliberately kept 
up this trend although our planning agencies were largely wrong in 
this respect. They held that we stood to gain by selling raw materials 
because they were cheap in our country. Well, they were cheap in the 
sixties but we all know that raw materials production Is steadily 
becoming costlier. With oilfields shifting to the north of Siberia, prtt- 
duction costs increased five-to ten-fold; mean while world prices plum¬ 
meted. .\nd now the lime has come for us to pay for onr miscalculations 

Machine-building and manufacturing industries catered for the 
closed market of our subsistence economy and therefore have found 
themselves utterly unfit to compete on the world market. 

To be sure, we can criticise the pre.senl state ol affairs as riuicli as 
we please. But the main question we must answer Is how to end it. The 
tasks are clear in principle, they were defined by the 27lh CP.Slf (>ori- 
gress. The trouble is, however, that we aren't lulfilling them. In 1980 
and 1987, we made very little progress in the area of rcsource-sa\ing 
and as for export restructuring, there has been practically nu headw'ay, 
except in machine building. 

I suggest that re.source-saving be done both in our country and other 
('ME.\ countries. W'e don’t supply ourselves alone but meet the require 
ments of other CMEA membets. ^el they, with the exception perhaps 
of the GDR, have not registered any gains in resource saving in recent 
years. Our role i-> therefore largely passive and torced in the .sense 
that we continue producing raw maierials for our CMHA parlneis 

There is also the problem of imports, which is becoming more acute 
from year to year. I am refeiring lo imports of consumei goods and 
household appliances needed lo meet the population’s requirements, 
raise the standard of living, mal'C homes moie comfortable, and so on. 
The population’s cash sa\ings are enormous, and consumer demand is 
so high that I don’t believe any amount of iinpott can fully meet it. 

There’s a way out but we must use it as speedily as possible It 
(onsjsts in gearing the defence coinjilex moic vigorously lo producing 
consumer goods. This means harnessing the intellectual potential of 
the complex with its research centres and design offices which earlier 
were engaged in developing missiles and exploring outer space to deve¬ 
loping, designing and manufacturing video tape recorders. TV sets, 
lefrigerators, radio equipment, and so on. This could greatly improve 
the situation on the home market 

My last point has to do with rai.sing the technological standard of 
our output so as to make it more competitive on the world market. Here, 
loo. we a.e np against many problems which certainly cannot be .solved 
overnight. I consider one of them patticularly importanl. It’s the need 
lo maintain ties with firms helping us build plants and use technological 
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facilities. Last year I attended a symposium in Turin as a guest of 
Fiat. “Twenty years ago”, said the company’s Vice-President, addressing 
the symposium, “we built a plant for you on the Volga. In these past 
twenty years you’ve fallen a hundred years behind us.” Is there a solu¬ 
tion? Why, we shouldn’t have cut off our lies with the Italians right 
away. It is my conviction that you mustn’t .sever contacts after a plant 
has been built. We should have kept up lies with the company to 
exchange technological documents, contacts between specialists, in parti¬ 
cular willi the aim of training our speciali.sts, ties needed for a constant 
re-tooling, all the more since a con.sidcrable part of the equipment has 
broken down as a result of incompetent handling. Besides, equipment 
becomes morally and physically obsolete fairly fast. The Kama Automo¬ 
bile Plant is facing the same predicament. While its output still rates 
high on the world market, two or three years from now it will be so 
obsolete as not to sell even in underdeveloped countries. It follows 
that wc must maintain permanent contacts with the firms concerned. 
This may be more valuable than many other forms of foreign economic 
ties, especially since many firms seek it. 

Shchetinin. In appraising the state of affairs and dc.scrtbing the 
problems that have already cropped up in practice, it's important for us 
not to lose our bearings. One certainly doesn’t turn to theory for latest 
instructions but let us remember what Lenin called the materialist theory 
of politics. 

As I .see it the problem goes beyond the negligible scale of our par¬ 
ticipation in sales of finished products, in their export. The main thing 
is that the world market brings no confirmation of our national outlays 
on production; this is the primary resuit of our entering the world 
market, above all with the aim of earning hard currency so as to reduce 
a permanent deficit and then to close the gap.s in our commodity balanc¬ 
es. These gaps comprise not only machines and technologies but many 
everyday necessities, grain and even toothpaste. Whaf kind of division 
of labour is this? It is not a division of labour but often urgent, stop-gap 
purchases 

Now tor the conteniplaled leslructuring. We must move on in a very 
short time from today’s “non-division” to a commodity-by-comrnodily 
division of labour, which is, in fact, a reality of yesteryear in the world 
economy, and from this, to an operation-by-operation division, now the 
dominant and decisive form. The latter is embodied primarily in trans¬ 
nationals. There is no simple answer to the question how this can be done 
in so shoil a time. We need a new economic structure enabling us, in 
particular, to join the woild economy. But lliis requires such colossal 
resources that I cannot imagine how wc are to gel them w'ilhout taking 
some further steps, such as giving up certain habits and theoretical no¬ 
tions. Let iis recall that, according to Mar\, a theory must be radical to 
become a maierial force. 

Teodorovich. More and more persistently, life makes u. stop to think 
how effective our world economic ties are. It is often said that in late 
years we’ve lost a lot in our foreign economic relations for rea.sons 
beyound our control. The assertion that they are beyond our control is 
arguable. If we sustain losses it must be because somebody has made a 
mistake and because we didn’t act in time to bring the situation under 
control. Indeed, the resources in kind we set aside for export in 1988 
exceeded by 15 per cent the amount exported in 1985, >et we earned 
eight per cent less in hard currency. In other words, there was a virtual 
increase in our export costs. In the case of imports, a shortage of fo¬ 
reign exchange compelled u.s to buy Ics.s, with the result that the overall 
economic effect of participation in the international division of labour 
diminished considerably. Right now our economy lacks reserves which it 
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could use for promptly neutralising a situation unfavourable to us in the 
world economy. 

The fundamental lines of solving this problem are defined in the 
foreign economic strategy that has been evolved, with a comprehensive 
programme for expanding our country’s export base in the next five-year 
plan period and the longer term as an important part of this strategy. 

What I wish to stress above all else is that we should take more 
careful account of economic effectiveness. Our participation in the inter¬ 
national division of labour should be both active and effective, and we 
should evaluate it according to both quantitative indicators, or volume, 
and qualitative ones, that is, effectiveness. We can really start to gain a 
convincing economic score after we’ve carried out a price reform. In the 
process we will have to rethink many earlier proportions and many of 
our conclusions about the positive effect of exporting or importing a par¬ 
ticular commodity, which connotes reconsidering all our relations with 
industry on this new price basis. It will be very hard lor us to effectively 
stimulate industry until we provide such a basis, and this should take 
another two or three years. I mean stimulating primarily by means of 
the domestic ruble and not hard currency. We somehow talk more and 
and more about hard currency while it’s very important to look into how 
much industry earns by exporting its output and how much it pays for 
imports. In the conte.xt of complete khozraschet and self-financing, we 
must under no circumstances shunt aside the .share of rubles. 


Shchetinin. I would like to go back to the role of the Foreign Minis¬ 
try. We have every reason to state that there is no other country, let 
alone great power, in the world whose foreign policy lest.s from the 
economic point of view on so amorphous, indeterminate a basis in terms 
of division of labour as ours. On the other hand, we cannot but admire 
in these circumstances the diplomatic skill of people on the Foreign Mi¬ 
nistry staff who uphold our vastly varied and far-reaching international 
interests, operating on this basis and using economic means among 
others. I'm not going to make any comparison with other countries 
(there is no time) and am far from idealising other.s’ experience—there 
are numerous intere.sting facts revealed by Western diplomats, who say 
that high-handed meddling by business in political processes creates 
many problems and difficulties for them. But where many billions ire 
invested and there are active trade ties, foreign policy and diplomacy 
have greater opportunities. This is a fact. 

After its April 1985 Plenarv Meeting, the party Central C.ominitlce 
embarked on a deep-going economic reform. It specified the main para- 
met er.s of the new economic mechanism. Turning to Lenin’s legacy for 
guidance again and again, we often see that as far as our priority tasks 
are concerned, we are still where we were in 1918, or 70 years ago, 
judging In vvhai Lenin said at the time I quote; “Keep regular and 
honest accounts of money, manage economically, do not be la/y, do not 
steal, observe the strictest labour discipline ...” It is slogans like these 
that arc now the older of the day and the main slogans of the moment. 
Yet this ‘’momciil” has lasted for 70 vears in onr country. 

I hose requirements ajiply in equal measure to operations on the home 
and loreign market. There are in principle two ways in which we can 
join in the international division of labour. One of them is to find a place 
for ouisclvf's in the niches now existing in the international division of 
lalynir. Ry using these niclici. only, we cannot increase our exports of 
finished articles to 50 per cent. Somcbfidy may know about reserve niches. 
1 know nothing about reserves of such dimensions. The other way is 
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investment, that is, the creation of new niches Investments must also be 
made in the international division of labour, and we must amend our 
national policy accordingly. 

What potentialities tor extending our participation in the international 
di\ision of labour can the I'oreign Ministry have? After all, il is no eco¬ 
nomic entity. But perestroika is a revolutionary process and so can’t 
succeed without active and decisive measure.s of a political nature. 

1 think it would be useful to include in our political, legal and eco¬ 
nomic priorities the task of defining and exploring what is needed to 
set up an economic platform for guaranteeing the international interests 
of our country. 1 believe it’s only the I'oreign Ministry that can provide 
an unbiased assessment of our international economic mechanism In a 
way, for it isn’t shackled by economic routine or departmental interests 
that sometimes run counter to the national interest. The Foreign Ministry 
is the only agency which can state with authority that certain activities 
at home are of no use or are even harmful to our international interests 
It can both say so with a full sense of responsibility and prove its pidnt. 

Slyusar. We arc talking about the Soviet Union joining in the inter¬ 
national division of labour and about economic growth. Up to this mo¬ 
ment we’ve been discussing this in a w'ay suggesting that our participa¬ 
tion in the international division of labour is an end in itself. It .seems 
to me that we’ve so far failed to link our discussion directly with the 
actual situation, the atmosphere of the 19th Party Conference and the 
tasks it set. One of the most acute problems is that of food supply. 
Another highly acute problem is that of social policy, that is, the problem 
of light industry, housing, and so on. We must bear these problems in 
mind here because unle.>s the} are solved perestridka may slow dowm and 
manv of our calculations and plans may be frustrated. 

I would like to offer \ou some observations on our foreign economic 
acMvitv. Greece is a small country which has joined the Common Market 
and is now being remoulded on a West European pattern. What processes 
taking place there are likelv to be of significance to us? 

The fact that the role ot the state sector, our main traditional con- 
li actor, is changing is most important There Is a trend toward liberalis 
mi» banking and the insurance and credit system Subscc|uentl> il may 
be harder and harder for us to shape our economic relations with that 
loiintrv in the same wav as we’ve done for vears We must carefully 
sliidv and lr\ to foresee the consequences winch the creation of a single 
Intel nal market of the EEC countiies may liavc for us 

To Ji'dgc by oui trade w'llli Greece, we invest in industries ot yestci- 
vear Where are we “piesent"? In the construction of thermoelectric 
jilants, in deliveiios oi law materials for the power industry, and so 
forth. 1 believe that in regard to other countries, too, we are only active 
in industries of yesteryear. We have yet to tackle advanced industries. 
There is talk ot investing abroad But we must think ht»w we should go 
about il, must .specify the areas of Investment 

In trade with Giecco oui exports have substantially exceeded imports 
ioi years. I'm told that we have nothing to buy there. What aboul other 
countnes as buyers? In 1986, the ERG bought 122 million rubles’ worth 
of textile articles in Greece plus clothing and footw'ear worth 633 mil¬ 
lion rubles The same year saw Italy buy textile articles worth 122 mil¬ 
lion rubles. As lor us, our purchases in 1986 were clothing and footwear 
worth a mere 7.5 million rubles and textile articles worth 300,000 rubles. 

Why must we reinvest in the permafrost region all the money we get 
for our raw materials? You know that our hard currency earnings go 
mainly into industries producing power resources and raw materials. 
And we supply these industries with pipes bought in, say, the FRG. Why 
can’t we buy more food.stuffs to improve the food situation at home in 
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accordance with the tasks set by the 19th Party Conference? Why can’t 
we buy clothings and textiles to ease the tension on our market? This 
would be a shortsigliled policy, wc are told. I’m not sure it would. What 
is a shortsighted policy is persistence in pouring money into fuel and 
raw material production for other countries. 

1 think we should look into the performance of certain Soviet missions 
abroad. Take, for example, the Athens office of Sovexportfilm, closed a 
short time ago. The man in charge of it spoke no language but Russian 
and could not drive a car. He rented a large mansion and had a cha¬ 
uffeur, a gardener and somebody else on the payroll. And he used to say 
that the Greek moviegoer wasn’t mature enough to appreciate Soviet 
films and that perestroika had made his job more difficult. He was very 
proud of “earning” enough by selling films to pay his expenses. Quite an 
“achievement”, wasn’t it? 

There is also an office of Intourist, which has no right to engage in 
commercial activity. The agency itself has become essentially a hotel ma¬ 
nager responsible for distributing hotel rooms. Why not promote tourism 
on the basis of money-free exchange? Some 10 million tourists visit 
Greece e\er> \car. The Soviet Union accounts for 1,000 of them or there¬ 
about although it is much closer to Greece geographically, historically 
and spiritually than many other countries. 

Noxosti Press Agency. lime was when we had to pay money to arouse 
intere.st in information on our country. At present information about the 
Soviet Union is in high demand hut Novosti continues producing and 
distributing publications free of charge. How can anyone do business like 
that? The explanation offered is that Novosti is a .social organisation. But 
where docs the money come from? Isn’t it ours? 

Wc should al.so look into the performance of other missions con¬ 
nected with the foreign economic sphere in one way or anfdher. 

Obminsky. The process of “filling” the Soviet Union in with the world 
econoinv has numerous aspects relating to both the economy itself (its 
branch structure in general and its export sector in particular, the degree 
of competitixeness, development trends, and so on) and economic policy, 
including harmonisation of the internal economic mechanism with world 
economic aclivitx. 

In the context of the latter problem, the question of the Soxiet altitude 
lo GATl. the l.MF and IBRD as regulators of international trade and 
monetarx and credit relations is particularly relevant. It inxolves not 
only fotmal organisational measures (although they are important) but 
primarilx the need lo overcome the inertia of “bloc thinking” in the in¬ 
ternational economic sphere. 

I he Soxiet Union has repeatedly signified its intention to join GATT 
and stated that it takes a positixe view of establishing contacts with the 
IMF and IBRD Reaction to our intention has varied. The United States 
and some other VVestern couirlrics are opposed to our joining GATT. 
They allege, first, that the Soxiet economic system is incompatible with 
that organisation’s principles, for they are based on a market economy, 
and second, itiat Soxiet membership of GATT would introduce an unde¬ 
sirable confrontali nai element into its aelivily. 

By conlrasl, most of the GATT countries, including its socialist 
members as well a*- developing and some developed capitalist countries, 
come out lor the early admission of the Soviet Union to GATT, which is 
ericounleripg serious difficulties over the application of its own principles 
as a concequence of mounting protectionism, a growing number of com¬ 
plaints against breaches of export regulations, various sanctions, and 
.■<0 on. 

In our country it is .steadfastly emphasised, in particular at the top 
level, that we have no intention of undermining establi.shed world eco- 
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nomic relations and want to participate constructively in the advancement 
of the international economic system. In light of new thinking, however, 
we don’t restrict ourselves to analysing the contradictory stance of the 
West but consider it necessary to effect definite changes in our own liome. 

The decision adopted by the USSR Council of Minister.', on December 
2, 1988, “On the Further Development of the Foreign Economic Activity 
of State, Cooperative and Other Public Enterpri.ses, Amalgamations and 
Organisation."’’ granted them all the right to engage directly in export 
and import operations as of April 1, 1989. It is stipulated even now that 
the new rules of state regulation of foreign economic tics shall not 
clash with GATT standards and rules. The Soviet Union is drafting new 
customs tariffs and tax legislation which are to be the main economic 
instruments of regulating imports and an important means of pricing as 
well as of regulating demand and offer on the home market. There are 
also plans for the pliased adoption of a whole number of measures con¬ 
forming to the principles of GATT. 

While acknowledging the difficulty of bringing our economic regula¬ 
tion into line with that organisation’s standards and rules, we can 
hardly agree to the opinion currently expressed in the West that before 
deciding on Soviet member.ship of GATT, it is necessary to wait for 
perestroika in the Soviet Union to be “completed". I don’t think this 
approach benefits either perestroika or GATT itself. The process of joining 
GATT takes years. This is shown by the experience of Hungary and 
Poland and by the consultations .still going on with Bulgaria. It would 
be much more reasonable to start consultations between the Soviet Union 
and GATT as .soon as possible. 

The situation regarding our approach to the IMF and IBRD is ditfe- 
rent. It tnay be appropriate to recall that in 1944 the Soviet Union look 
an active part in the Brelton Woods Conference, which discussed the 
lunctioning of the monetary and financial system in the po.slwar world 
and established the IMF and IBRD. The prospects for Soviet membership 
in those specialised agencies of the UN system seemed atiractixe enougli 
at the time. Our country was entitled to a 1.2 billion dollar quota, or 12.37 
|)cr cent of the vote, which assured it third place after the Liniled States 
and Britain. The Conference made provisions for exceptions in the statut- 
e of both institutions to ensure that in llie event ol our joining them 
account was taken of the peculiarities of a "non-market" economy. Reg- 
letlably, Moscow decided at the time against joining tile I'lmd and tlie 
Bank. 

Now the situation has been rever.sed, so to speak Althougli tlie Soviet 
Ihiion had made no declaration about intending to join the IMF and 
IBRD, official spokesmen for the lornier iJ.S administration slated that 
it would lake a negative stand .should such a declaration be made. My 
feeling is lliat wc should lake our time ov^r this matter. Many things 
still divide the Brelton Woods monetary and financial institutions and 
the Soviet Union. But proceeding from its general concept o: the need 
to end confrontation and political tension in any form or manifestation, 
the Soviet Union sees no insurmountable obstacle to establishing useful 
working contacts with them, exchanging information, holding meetings 
at the level of experts, and so on. The membership of both institutions 
now includes socialist countries, in particular Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
China and Vietnam, and this is evidence that very complicated problems 
can be solved where there is reciprocal goodwill. 

Ovchinnikov. We’ve already adopted formal normative guidelines llial 
are plainly coining into conflict with the country’s concept of foreign po¬ 
licy. Let me explain. We know that the growing trend towards interde¬ 
pendence of the world coinnuinily is a reality. This was also stated at 
the 27th CPSU Congress. Yet in 1987, or a year later, we had in the Law' 
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on the Stale Enterprises Amalgamation Article 10 on “Planning”, which 
says that the state shall place orders with enterprises for commodities 
needed, among other things, to guarantee the economic independence of 
the country. Against whom? And independence in what? 

We occasionally hear talk about the need to guarantee technological 
independence against capitalist countries. Is that right or possible today, 
when it's an a.xiom that no country is equal to de\ eloping on itb. own all 
the costly and science-intensive lines of scientific and technological prog¬ 
ress? That attitude may be one of the reasons why our country is fal¬ 
ling farther and farther behind world science and technology. The strengt¬ 
hening of ties with the world scientific community should be one of our 
major tasks. 

The objectively e.xisting interdependence of international and national 
economic security as weP as its interests call for steps to develop and 
ensure the functioning of an interaction mechanism making interdepen¬ 
dence controllable. Whereas international efforts m tiie military and hu¬ 
manitarian spheres arc yielding impressive results, Ihe situation in inter¬ 
national economic relations is hardly changing. Is this only because it’s 
harder to reach agreement in the economy than in the jiolitical, military 
or humanitarian sphere? 

Yes, it is, to a degree. There is the e.xperience of numerous internatio¬ 
nal economic organisations. But the same experience shows that for all 
the importance of ihe effort to coordinate the economic policies of coun¬ 
tries in GATT, the IMl', IBRD, OECD, OPEC and organisations of the 
UN system, this activity is limited to either individual spheres—say, trade 
and finance—or indixidual countries or groups of countries. This 
patchwork policy cannot succeed at the global level. Al.so, it’s unrealistic 
to expect to succeed by trying to solve severally the well-known global 
problems of power supply, food, the environment, finance, and so on. 

It follows that the only way to set up a mechanism of controlled inter¬ 
dependence is to accomplish the extremely difficult task of forming a 
system of joint orientation of economic policy according lo a definite set 
of quantitative paramet'^rs inxolving production (structural policy), trade, 
currency and finance 

Buffrnv. It is of fundamental importance tor O'- to recognise that the 
.Soxlet rnion cannot win advanced positions in the world economy and 
science without becoming inxolxed in the world market more ami more 
and competing within the latter’s framework. Realism in assessing things 
and new thinking ha\e enabled us to see and accept the world economy 
as it reallv is and t«> set course in our international economic affairs 
accordingly, llowexer, it is too earix to sav that in recent years we haxe 
brought about a marked change in the situation 

•Another iinj)oit.int achiexement cm our part is an increasingly .sober 
and balanced concept of our own foreign economic interests. Paradoxical¬ 
ly, we proceeded in our foreign economic relations xxdlh developing 
countries from the idea of exporting our social sxsietn but actually tend¬ 
ed to isolate ourselves from the main stream of the world economy. Our 
wide-ranging initiatives in faxour of international economic cooperation 
were made ineffeciivc by our narrow conception of Soxiet economic inte¬ 
rests Hence the sleicotype of our initiatixes being seen in the woild as 
both de^laralixc and decoratixe campaigns. 

All this prede(f>rnnned the low efficacy of Soxiet action—1 also mean 
diplomalH' action in the foreign economic sphere. An exacting analyst 
will detect in it Ix.th outright damage and missed opportunities. 

Certain external forces understandably seek to perpetuate this situa¬ 
tion The important ihmg, howevcT, depends on ourselves, on our ability 
lo lind fundamentally new foreign political and foreign economic appro¬ 
aches We need a ladical reform of both our economy and the whole 
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mechanism of our foreign economic relations (introducing effective tariffs, 
a set of non-tariff measures, restructuring our statistics, and so forth). 
The earlier policy of “working for export” and attempts to make our way 
into the world economy as an export enclave proved ineffective, as we 
also know from the experience of other socialist countries. Characteristi¬ 
cally, we’ve renounced in public statements the “remnant” method of 
shaping exports and now stress the technological aspect of the interna¬ 
tional division of labour. As regards concrete decision, however, we 
still cannot bring ourselves to give up old postulates. Indeed, isn’t the 
principle of the self-sufficiency of joint ventures in terms of foreign 
exchange virtually an export enclave at the microlevel unconnected with 
the rest of the econom> b\ real economic relations and interests? 

Ovchinnikov. 1 think we should make up our minds to do at least the 
following: 

— Discard economic romanticism in planning export and import 
growth rates. Stop considering that by keeping the growth rate of fo¬ 
reign trade ahead of that of the national income, we can draw the co¬ 
untry more deeply into the international division of labour and improve 
its economy. The present approach leads to unrealistic plan-, for the 
extension of foreign economic ties or to their stepped-up development to 
the detriment of economic and political efficiency. It's easy to prove that 
such plans are unrealistic 

— Get rid of the mistaken idea that the larger the share of trade bet¬ 
ween the Soviet Union and other CMEA countries in the country’s 
overall trade turnover (with the commodity pattern being what it is), the 
more this attests to gains in socialist economic integration and to the 
consolidation of economic and political processes. 

— Assess the economic, scientific and technological potential of the 
country accurately, comprehensively and objectively. This will help prove 
the fallacy of the opinion widely expressed in our country that the mo¬ 
dest place held by us in international trade doesn’t reflect our economic, 
scientific and technological potential The economy is a sphere in which 
no miracles occur. Taking sober stock of this potential against the 
background of the world econornv and the situation in other countries, 
we cannot but come to the coiickiNion that our place is a reflection of 
our economic, scientific and technological potential 

- Use existing theoretical and practical criteria in appraising the 
capacity of the Soviet home market This will help both Soviet and fo¬ 
reign parties to international economic agreements take theii bearings 
Unless we estimate the capacity of oui market accoiding to extra-econo¬ 
mic categories as wo now do, that is, according to the number of consu¬ 
mers (280 million), pockets filled with money depreciated bv years-iong 
inflation, the tens of Ihousands of enterprises thiisty lor impoited pro¬ 
ducts (“We will take anything") but unabie Ihrtmgh their own fault or 
for reasons beyond their control to e.trn hard currency by exporting 
their output, we will have no reason to describe the capacity ot our home 
market as “immeii'-c”. Let us look at things realistically In terms of 
value, our exports and imports of many basic commodities of inteinatio¬ 
nal trade are behind Switzerland’s. Nor can we dismiss this as an econ¬ 
omic misunderstanding We will yet have to do much to make our market 
really capacious 

The etfort to proiluce better goods for export than for the domestic 
consumer is economically immoral. Besides, it can neilhtr lead to lasting 
success nor yield adequate economic results, for higher quality entails 
higher costs. In world practice, it ha*- long been known that success is 
only achieved by enterprises which supply the home and foreign market 
with products of equally high quality. It is not a question of economic 
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ineenifves, but of the need to assure exports normal effectiveness withoul 
spending more lhan now, let alone injecting subsidies. 

I also wish to point out that it’s dangerous to pin excessive hopes on 
our defence industry’s conversion to civilian production, including pro¬ 
duction for export. Conversion will undoubtedly release high-grade raw 
and other materials and hignly competent personnel. But wc mustn’t 
forget that wc can only use first-class equipment for a time because it 
will become physically and morally obsolete in a few years and find itself 
in the same state as in all other industries 

Mordasov. Active and deep-going participation by the national eco¬ 
nomies of many countries in the international division of labour has de¬ 
monstrated and goes on demonstrating its beneficial economic effect. 
I’m sure that in practice, the road to such participation for Sosiet econo¬ 
mic organisations lies through meaningful efforts on world commodity 
markets, that is, through a long-term foreign trade strategy. It is ulti¬ 
mately on world commodity markets that business carries out its decisive 
transactions. There are numerous markets: so many commodities, so many 
markets. 

What vkorld markets do first of all is to estimate the world average of 
socially necessary expenditures of labour and international values serv¬ 
ing as the basis for the formation of world foreign trade prices Bstimat- 
iiig the world level involves not only the value of a commodity but iis 
quality, technological characteristics, the organisation of sorxice, and .so 
on. Victor Loginov, who spoke before me. quoted a Fiat leader as having 
said that in the twenty years since the Volga Automobile Plant (VAZ) 
was built, it had fallen 100 years behind that firm in technology That 
was a hyperbole, of cour.se But there is a lag. This is confirmed by 
figures reflecting the positions of the manufacturers and indUating who’s 
who on the world car market. By the way, according to Fiat, the labour 
intensity of making the engine of the lINO car, the most popular m 1985, 
varies from one and a half to two man-hours, and as for the lahout in¬ 
tensity of the whole car, it ranges depending on modifications between 20 
and 30 man-hours. This is the level of the socially necessarv expenditure 
of labour which we cannrit reach as yet {c\en allowing for the difference 
in pay). 

Monopolisation is typical of tlie v.isl majority of woild commodity 
markets hacii ol lliem has its own legislators of fashion and older As 
a rule, this is the piixilege of sexeral transnationals or powerful national 
companies uliich gain control through lough competition of a sizable 
and relatixely durable share of a specific woild market. Ninety per etnl 
of fre/es’ compressors market is controlled by six manufacturers while 
seven transnationals control the communication equipment ina.ket 
about 100 billion dollais a year Four Japanese makers of motorcycles 
control 85 per cent of sales. Incidentally, this state of affairs answers 
the question of wiiether we should <lo business with transnationals 

I he paths leading us to the world commodity market aie primarily 
luw forms of cooperation production cooperation with leading capitalist 
(inns and the setting up of joint ventures with them both at home and 
abroad VVi* need ■ Western partner to enter the world commodity mar- 
ke* and learn to operate there But do Western partners need us? What 
economic or other advantages could we sacrifice to cooperation to attract 
partners^ 

There is, to begin with, the immense capacity of our home market 
(although it was disputed here), and hence the possibility of organising 
laige-lot production at low cost. More often than not, we prove unable to 
heiiefit fron the large-lot character and stability of our production 

Our other "trump card” is the essential difference in pay between our 
country and the West A skilled worker in Kiev earns one ruble per hour 
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The Soviet Union has up-to-date scienlific and lechnoloKical facilities. 
Our achievements in science and technology are a further advantage at¬ 
tracting Western partners. True, we aren’t skilful enough at using this 
strong point of ours 

At the Le Bourgel air show in May 1985, our Ministry of the Aircraft 
Industry displayed a new helicopter, Mi-26, which can carr> a coniinercial 
payload of 20 tons. Purchase offers came at once from Britain and the 
United States, There arose a world commodity market of heavy helicop¬ 
ters of the 20-ton class, with the Ministry of the Aircraft Industiy as a 
monopolist. But while the market did arise it didn’t begin functioning 
because the Ministry adopted a wait-and-see, debating attitude instead 
of an active policy of supplying the new market (patent piotection of 
original technological solutions, certification of the craft according to 
international standards and requirements, estimation ol likely sales, anil 
so on). The situation changed visibly when, in 1988, the Ministry of ^he 
Aircraft Industry wa*- authorised to enter the world market directly and 
economic steps were taken to encourage more active operations there. 

The decisions permitting our economic organisations to engage in 
direct export and import operations enable them to implement a long¬ 
term and effective commodity strategy on world markets and substantially 
increase our country’s role in world economic ties. 
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MORATORIUM ON GIANTS? 


THE MODEST RESULTS achieved by our economy stand out particu¬ 
larly sharply against the background of the dynamic progress in poli¬ 
tical reform The effort to ajust old economic management methods to the 
proclaimed qualitatively new political objectives is getting nowhere. It 
is only through radical, revolutionary measures that our poorly organised, 
extremely complex and cumbersome economic mechanism can be made 
to wr)rk. 

What if we announce a moratorium on large-scale construction 
in heav\ industry for a couple of five-year plan periods? How about 
minimising this kind of construction if not sloiiping it altogether? 

This idea occurs to me every time I think of the industrial giants that 
grow technologically old almost before they are born, of unfinished build¬ 
ing projects of horrifying proportions that swallow our national wealth 
of people without reasonably decent homes and of stores without goods. 

rhe pause could be only beneficial. First, we could spend the money 
to be released on feeding and clothing people. Second, we could concen¬ 
trate on high technology. If we succeeded in introducting an energy¬ 
saving technology of the Japanese type into metallurgy in five to ten 
year.s’ time it would yield a saving equalling 12 per cent of all the 
power generated in the Soviet Union. This is more than the balance 
provided by our atomic power plants. It follows that energy-saving in 
metallurgy alone would enable us to do without atomic power plants, 
whose time has plainly not come yet. 

Tin- is only one of nunn'rous examples. It is based on calculations 
made In reputable foreign business people, who are no longer surprised 
at our megalomania. We could exist for a couple of five-year plan perir ds 
wilhonl new “flagships” of power engineering or other industries and 
witlioni water distribution sy'stenis leading to ecological graveyards But 
we Would hardly be able to lead a decent existence without a hreakMi 
lough in technology, without hones and foodstuffs, without service. 

f-nrlher, the impossible pyramid of ministries and departments puts 
M) luavv a burden on perestroika that it cannot but slown down. 

^till how is our huge economic .system to be managed? Not only from 
i^cow oi not so much from Moscow as from else>vhcre? in America, 
anybody who tried to manage the whole of the nation’s business from 
one centre would oc taken for a freak Over there, logic and considera¬ 
tions of economic evpediency have dictated the division of the country’s 
territory into the ('alifornia. Southeast, Northeast and other regional 
groups. These arc operating efficiently, managing in the tnain with 
tlicit owm manpower and material resources. We need something similar. 

\1 this point 1 lecall the e-perience of our Regional Economic Coun¬ 
cil- I ;im certain that the idea of centring the economy on regions is 
hi iielicial provided that we do it properly and in the right conditions. 
We ate hound to arrive at it sooner or later. 
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One other thing. It was not for nothing that Lenin insisted on the 
importance of foreign concessions. The case of Armand Hammer, whom 
Lenin watchfully defended against the new bureaucracy that had already 
sprung up, is enough to show how useful this foru' of cooperation is as 
a means of achieving a qualitative breakthrough. We must thoroughly 
revise our attitude to concessions. Our disjointed economy is badly in 
need of a sharp eye, a firm hand and a calculating mind, no matter whose 
they are We could seek agreement both on setting up joint ventures and 
on granting reputable business people concessions for the operation of 
existing plants and possibly for the management of whole economic 
sectors 

Dcsstiny has given perestroika a certain time. Nobody knows how long 
it is but some of it ha- clearly run out arleady. Haven’t we had enough 
of opportunism? Shouldn’t we take a well-considered, carefully weighed 
risk? 


Boris PIADYSHEV 
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FOREIGN POLICY THOUGHTS-> THE BEGINNINGS 


(Continued from page 123) 


shortlived. 

In political terms what is common in the doctrines of Buddhists and 
Stoics is that the social standard for them is the moral choice 
of the individual. The Buddhist, if he wishes to leave the aamsara 
(a cycle of repeaUd transformation^ of the individual, according to 
Buddhi.sm), should behave properly, that is, cause no harm to a living 
being. The Stoic, if he wishes to achieve happiness, should practise vir¬ 
tues and care for all people. Has a man a right to take up a sword, sow 
death and endanger his own life? If so. why and when? Each man 
should an.swer this question for himself and be guided by his own ideas 
of good and evil This is, perhaps, the main outcome of the development 
of the foreign policy tiiought in the ancient world. 





NATIONAL SECURITY: REAL AND ILLUSORY 


Nikolai SPASSKY 


ONE OF THE MOST serious distortions of the times of Stalinism 
and stagnation in the foreign policy sphere was the devaluation of the 
role of political means in ensuring the nation’s security. Stereotype gra¬ 
dually established itself, one which prescribed viewing all our ties and 
dealings with states of the other socio-political system above all through 
the prism of potential military confrontation and through the correlation 
of military potentials. A state’s military potential was interpreted rather 
simplistically, being all but equated with its armed forces. The domina¬ 
tion of the military component over all others was the most patently 
manifest in Soviet-American relations. 

Today, when the processes of democratisalion and humanisation of 
interstate relations sparked by the Soviet perestroika are gaining mo¬ 
mentum, ensuring national security is increasingly shifting from the 
sphere of military development to that of political cooperation 
among states. The scenario in which the military element, in any event, 
in its current understanding, will gradually disappear from Soviet-Amc- 
rican relations against the background of the rather definite trend to¬ 
wards a demilitarisation of relations between the two seems quite rea¬ 
listic. But this is a relatively distant prospect. 

Humanity’s entry into the peaceful period will be preceded by a long 
transitional span, whose hallmark will be a transition from a balance 
of force, from the very moment of the formation of states underlying 
the world order, to a balance of interests. Obviously this will be a multi¬ 
stage process characterised by a gradual decline in the importance of 
the military component of national strength and, accordingly, a growth 
of the importance of its other components with a parallel erosion of the 
power-politics mentality altogether. Wc believe that before arriving at a 
guaranteed peaceful, self-regulating slate based on a balance of inte¬ 
rests, world politics w'ill have to pass through an intermediary concent 
of a balance of force in which the foremost role in it will In played by 
non-military components—economic, scientific, informational 

The pace of this process and the degree to which it is protected 
against a possible slowdown, as well as temporal \ stoppages and backt¬ 
racking will largely hinge on our own ability to effectivcly blend our 
national interests in with universal ones. We believe that on this path 
wc need to keep a certain distance ahead of our opponent-partners: 
ahead, in order to impart dynamism and provide guidelines to tlie entire 
process yet only at a strictly defined, precisely calculated distance so as 
at no point the national security be jeopardi.sed. 

Furthermore, It should not be forgotten that the problem of a corre¬ 
lation between the military and civilian parameters of national might 
has not only an external dimenson but also a precisely outlined inter¬ 
nal one. After all, closely linked w'ith it are the volume of the resources 
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used for (he country’s socio-economic development as well as the moral 
and psychological atmosphere in it. 

At this turning point in the development of Soviet society it is vital 
to make the national potential work to the utmost for perestroika. We 
have too long interpreted the “guns or butter” dilemma in favour of the 
former and unnoticeably exhausted the people’s patience. Today the fate 
of the restructuring drive, ensuring of decent living conditions, and the 
volume of defence outlays are inextricably interwoven in people’s minds. 
This mood is precisely conveyed by a line from a letter to the newspaper 
Jzvestia: “Wc want peace and friendship and for the shops to be full 
of food and goods.” ‘ 

"BOUND BY ONE CHAIN..." 

THE REPORT of President Reagan to Congress "National Security 
Strategy of the United States” of January 1988 reads: “The means avai¬ 
lable (for attaining the USA’s national security goals— N. S.) are the 
elements of national power that the United Slates possesses—diploma¬ 
tic and informational, economic and military—and which wc employ to 
influence the behavior of other nations. Power, it is often said, is the 
quintessence of strategfy. Unfortunately, America’s national power is 
sometimes thought of only in coercive or military terms.’’* The latter 
reservation is extremely symptomatic, although at present it attests more 
to the process apace in the American establishment of reassessing 
foreign policy priorities than to a realistic rearrangement of priorities 
in the US national security strategy. As far as the Soviet Union is con¬ 
cerned, American ruling quarters still proceed from the priority of po¬ 
wer politics. 

However, we loo—sometimes actively, but more often than not pas¬ 
sively, as a reaction—have frequently played up to Washington’s pen¬ 
chant for switching the relations between the two state', along the lines 
of military might. By individual actions on our part we have involunta¬ 
rily played into the hands of the conservative right wing of the Ameri¬ 
can politics w'hich, getting hold, not without our “help”, of the reigns 
of pow'cr. subordinated to an even greater degree the approach to rela 
tions with the Soviet Union to the orientation for military might. It is 
quite logical that such a policy has met a rebuff on our part, a rebuff 
that has at times been inadequate. There was an increasing tendency on 
both sides t(j take preventive measures designed to preempt not only 
prob.ible steps by the opponent but also any possible one. Thus the 
military-ftirce aspect entrenched itself in Soviet-Amcrican relations. The 
most imf.ivourable consequence of these developments for us was that, 
a" was pointed out at the 19th All-Union Parly Conference, wc let our- 
s<‘lves be drawn into the arms race. 

11 is important to try and understand whether the formation of preci- 
.seh such d model of Sovict-American relations was inevitable, where 
w’e did not do enough, and where we overdid it. 

PARITY: FETISH OR PANACEA! 

WE BELIEVE that during the first postwar years, when both power 
centres of the capitalist world at the time, the USA and Britain, con- 
.ciously opted for the cold was, when the United States w'as drafting 
and endorsing specific plans for massive nuclear strikes at the USSR 
(today the relevant documents have been made public) ■*, and when the 
.stake was made on eliminating socialism in the USSR militarily, within 
deadlines measured not in decades but in years, we simply had no other 
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choice than to respond to the challenge and lo create a potential to con¬ 
tain the aggression. True, a reservation should be made here lo the effect 
that the Stalinist ways, which projected abroad the image of the Soviet 
Union as a totalitarian stale in the Orwellian style, an image which ru¬ 
led out the possibility of normal contact with it, were not the least of 
the reasons for the choice made by the West. What is more, we still 
have to find for ourselves the answer lo the following question: What 
was really first and foremost behind the cold war—a clash of ideologies 
or interests in the context of the drastically changed alignment of forces 
in the world? 

Later on, the situation developed even more ambiguously. Of late, 
various opinions have been voiced in the Soviet press regarding the im¬ 
portance of strategic parity from the standpoint of ensuring the stability 
of Soviet-American relations. The need to maintain parity with the USA 
for preventing war is being called into question. As proof reference is 
frequently made to the Caribbean crisis of 1962. The lino of reasoning is 
approximately as follows: while, according to the then US Defense Sec¬ 
retary Robert McNamara, the United States had 5,000 nuclear warheads, 
or a 17-fold advantage, even this proportion was sufficient for prevent¬ 
ing war. Hence the conclusion that today we could unilaterally reduce 
our strategic forces to approximately analogous proportions without 
endangering our own security. 

The situation shaped up differently, however. Indeed, war did not 
break out in 1962. But it was rather an exception, one of the type which 
confirms the general rule. The rule which says that at the present-day 
stage an approximate nuclear strategic balance between the USSR and 
the USA is a necessary, albeit insufficient, prerequisite for preserving 
peace. It is clear from the reminiscences of the participants in the deci¬ 
sion-making process from the American side that President .Fohn F. Ken¬ 
nedy gave the nod to restraint largely contrary to the sentiments pre¬ 
dominating among his advisers, especially among the military, at the 
lime. 

As we know, the specificity of the nuclear deterrence doctrine which 
perhaps sets it apart from all the military doctrines and concepts that 
preceded it is that it is implemented not through the use of weapons, 
for the practical use of military might In general, not to mention nuclear 
force, is the collapse of deterrence. It should have a sort of psychological 
effect in the minds of the military-political leadership of the opposite 
side. For this reason, in determining the concrete parameters of the 
potential lor dclerrence one should not in the least abstract oneself from 
the psychological factor, from the specifics of the strategic thinking of 
the people who draft the foreign and military policies of the opposing 
country. Account should be taken not only of the sentiments of the “so¬ 
ber-minded”, pragmatic factions of the bourgeoisie, but also of the con¬ 
servative forces and even of extremist circles if they have access to 
the levers of power. Given this posing of the issue, the conclusion, one 
evidently drawn by the then Soviet leadership from the Caribbean crisis, 
about the need for the USSR to attain strategic parity with the United 
States, is quite justified. 

What evokes doubt is the realism of the planned pace for achieving 
this goal, as 1 think that the sword of Damocles of a nuclear attack was 
not hanging over our heads and there was no need to reach parity in so 
short a span at virtually all cost. Also dubious is the effectiveness of our 
military-industrial potential (even in the absence of any specific figures 
on this score ihe following conclusion iiiNolimtarily suggests itself by 
analogy: since our economy even in the relatively prosperous 1960s, let 
alone the 1970s and the first half of the 1980s, was not esj)ccially effecti¬ 
ve, then the returns on investment in munitions production were not 
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especially high either) and, lastly and most importantly, the legitimacy 
of the chosen interpretation of the notion of equality. 

Approximate equality in central strategic systems established itself 
in the military balance between the USSR and the USA in the late 
1960s-early 1970s. This situation was acknowledged by the fact of the 
start of Soviet-American strategic arms limitation talks and was codified 
in the SALT-I agreement. However, by all indications an expansive 
under.standing ot parit\ —\irtually useless militarily, counterproductive 
politically, and exhausting economically—had already entrenched itself 
in our military-political mentality by then. The established course for 
ensuring “approximate equality of military forces between East and 
West” and of “equality in nuclear and other weapons’* in effect meant 
an orientation to the fact that the socialist community had to possess 
approximately the same military potential as the USA plus their NATO 
partners, plus all the countries with which they had military agreements. 
In the 1970s China was added to the list of possible enemies. And since 
none of our allied states is comparable, say, in armed forces, to the nuc¬ 
lear powers (Britain and France) or in gross national product to such 
economic giants as Jap<an and West Germany, we had to bear the brunt 
of maintaining this equality. 

We, in effect, thus doomed ourselves to boxing against our own sha¬ 
dow, to ensuring alone the potential to counter any theoretically concei¬ 
vable coalition of states. Furthermore, parity rather quickly came to be 
measured not only in strategic offensive weapons but in other categories 
of weapons—conventional as well as nuclear. And in all instances, 
which, incidentally, there were plenty of, w'hen we knew that we were 
doing poorly where quality was concerned, w^e tried, with the thorough¬ 
ness typical of Russians (what if something were to happen...), to make 
up for this by boosting quantity. We viewed possession of strategic nuc¬ 
lear forces built on the principle “the more and newer the better” to be 
a matter of national pride; they were directly associated with the status 
of a superpower and regarded as its natural attribute. 

The consequences this policy had are so self-evident that no com¬ 
ment is required. According to Soviet economists, the USSR’s national 
income stands at 55 per cent of that of the USA, while productivity of 
social labour in this country is no more than one-third of the American 
level. It will be noted that here the comparison is confined to an equati¬ 
on, or rather, an inequality, betw'cen the USSR and the USA. If, howe¬ 
ver, we project to an economic dimension the task of maintaining the 
TiSSR’s “.safe” military balance with external encirclement in the shape 
in which it crystallised in the 1970s, the actual picture would look still 
less favourable. Be that as it may, when Frank Carlucci, speaking at 
the General Headquarters Military Academy during his visit to the 
I’S.SR, affectcdlv complained that the Sovie{ Union’s military expenditu¬ 
res comprise (of course, according to American estimates; it has become 
ci'innionplace to state that there are unfortunately no Soviet figures on 
this matter, so we arc unable to judge responsibly about the degree of 
reliability of the Western data) between 15 and 17 per cent of the gross 
national product, while the USA’s arms outlays are only 5.7 per cent, 
one could not have but got the opinion that the American defence .sec¬ 
retary w'as really feeling great inner satisfaction at this asymmetry. 

If, however, we lake the purely military facet of the matter, here, loo, 
the line based on a priori acknowledgement of the priority of military 
hardware did not give, and could not have given, our nation a comfor¬ 
table external atmosphere in which to raise the standard of living, and 
Iranquiilit) and self-confidence. 

True, in all fairness, it is obvious that our frequently exaggerated 
perception of an external threat is deeply rooted in the history of our 
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slate, which knows of numerous examples of devastating invasions, 
from the Pechenegs and Polovtsy to Hitler, and lengthy period of real, 
not imagined, hostility from foreign encirclement. This circumstance has 
not been overlooked abroad either. Specifically, objective proponents of 
the school of “rcalpolitik” in the USA point to it. And in the relatively 
recent practice of prerevolutionary Russia, for that matter, there existed 
a persistent tradition, including at the level of the mass consciousness, 
of overusing category of “external enemy”—invariably coupled with that 
of “internal enemy”. Incidentally, the experience of Stalinism, too, 
attests to the limitedness and, evidently, the inevitability of this tandem. 

However, that today’s aberrations, which were not yet such in the 
recent past, are rooted in history does not make things any easier for 
the people. By ascribing to many countries immanent hostile intentions 
towards us, we have made a contribution to the formation in the con¬ 
sciousness of the ruling elite, and in the minds of these countries’ ordi¬ 
nary citizens, of the stereotype of ours as an enemy and to the entrench¬ 
ment of the appropriate role functions associated with it. The funda¬ 
mental maxim for survival, namely, that security is ensured above all 
not through the acquisition of the capacity to deliver a strike but by re¬ 
moving the threat making for such a need, including a potential 
threat,—a maxim equally relevant in the Stone .4ge and in our nuclear- 
space era—has been consigned to oblivion. 

The orientation to maintaining the Soviet Armed Forces at a level 
that would rule out strategic superiority of the forces of imperialism* 
contained in the new edition of the CPSU Programme, enables our mili¬ 
tary development to be rather flexible. Our practical embodiment of the 
notion of “reasonable sufficiency” is also evolving under the impact of 
positive changes in the international situation w'hich in turn is trans¬ 
forming largely due to our perestroika and our reassessment of our 
own defence needs. Today we are injecting into this notion a different 
content from, say, three years ago. 

Evidence to that effect is the INF Treaty, which stipulates the asim- 
metric cuts in armed forces, and unilateraf Soxiet reductions announced 
by Mikhail Gorbachev in the United Nations. 

PARITY IN EVERY RESPECTI 

LET US, HOWEVER, return to ihc distortions in our understanding 
of parity which gradually aiuashcd in the l^lTOs. If a broad interpreta¬ 
tion of parity were confined to the purely military sphere things would 
not be so bail. Such a nuance as claims to equality wdth the United Sta¬ 
tes in everything, to possessing all the attributes which are peculiar to 
its status as a superpower unnoticeahly began appearing in our percep¬ 
tion of parity. The essence of such attitudes can he conveyed by the ob¬ 
vious conclusion that since we are their equals exerything that they may 
do we may d(/, too. 

The point at issue, of course, is not that these goals, which arc alien 
to the nature of our system and our ideology, were built into our official 
foreign policy course. This was not so However, the molecules of such 
views were present in the air of stagnation winch rather broad strata of 
the population which showed an interest in foreign policy breathed. They 
could not but have affected, even subconsciously, the judgements of the 
people directly involved in taking major foieign jiolicy decisions at that 
time. 

Relapses of this “mirror” logic are encountered to this day. This is 
evidenced, among other things, by an analysis of the questions being 
asked by a good number of people Why can the USA deploy missiles in 
the European NATO countries but the 1. SSR cannot emplace them in 
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Cuba? How it. il lhat Wasiiinglon occupies I he sovcreijin state of Gre¬ 
nada, and no one becomes indignant, but we commit troops in Afgha¬ 
nistan at the request of the iegitimale government, and sanctions are 
imposed against us? Why is it that tlie Americans shoot down an Iraiiian 
civil plane, and nothing happens, but when we downed the South 
Korean plane, which had indubitably been ''Cnl into our air space on an 
espionage mission, quite possibly in hopes of provoking us to terminate 
its flight, the West raised an uproar? 

The confusion surrounding these seeming paradoxes is readily expli¬ 
cable. For loo long we proceeded, often unconciously, on the presumpti¬ 
on that an inherently progressive end, even in the longterm, “global” 
perspective, imparts a progressive nature to the means employed to 
reach it. In the dualistic unity of ends and means the priority was un¬ 
conditionally given to the former. Essentially this was the renaissance 
of the canonical Loyolan formula that became deeply entrenched, albeit 
with rescrvalions, in our consciousness, namely, that a noble and fair 
goal justifies very many, if not all, means. That is why, alongside the 
fact that we have used our country’s increased might and prestige to 
impel the impcrialKsls to scuttle instruments of military force, we have 
failed to resist Mie tem])lation to borrow some methods that are gene¬ 
rally alien to us. 

We are annoyed wdien our opponents in the West, discoursing upon 
the flaws of our system, take Stalinism, not socialism as it exists today, 
as a point of departure. However, until just recently, we, too, in our per¬ 
ception of capitalism and consequently in our attitude to il frequently 
proceeded from the model of it which existed at the beginning of tlie 
century, failing to notice the structural changes that have taken place in 
it over the more than eight decades that have elapsed. Meanwhile even 
in the era of wars for recarving colonies, the orientation of the imperia¬ 
list states for military might was hardly unequivocal. Il was not fortui¬ 
tous that Lenin placed military force after economic and financial might 
as the basis for di\iding up spheres of cnfluence under capitali.sm.'’ 
Imperialism exhibits an inherent attachment to force as such, its specific 
preferences in this sphere being determined under the impact of tlu* 
concrete conditions of the day. As we can see, the imperialists are in 
principle indifferent to the form in which force is used, 

MIGHT IS THE ABILITY TO CHANGE 

EVEN IF Wfi TAKF- as a point of departure md the beginning of 
the century but the first postwar decade, wlien our notions of the nature 
of relations betw’een tlie two social systems in the nuclear age were tak¬ 
ing shape, we cannot fail to notu-e that the world had changed fiinda 
mentally. Today w'e know full w'ell how things stood with scientific 
analysis in this eoimtrx during the limes of .social stagnation. Only to¬ 
day, drawing on neatly framed universal scholarly thought as a point 
of departure, and having formulated the basic parameters of the new 
political thinking, whose principal feature is that il contains built-in 
mechanisms of self .leveloprnent, w'e receive the requisite methodological 
tools for analysing the processes taking place in the w'orld. 

The West noticed earlier than we did that the world is losing its 
accustomed outlines, that the signs of the erosion of ils bipolar structure 
are appearing and Ihe transition to a multipolar one is beginning. 
Earlier, attention was called to the mounting tendency to a relalivi 
devaluation of the military component of national slrenglh and certain 
[iractical Ic-Mms were draw'n. Starting from the 1960s heated debates are 
being held in Western countries, not only among the intellectual and 
ruling elite l>ul also in the academic and political eomniimities at large 
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concerning ways of ensuring security and prosperity in the rapidly 
changing and interdependent world. Revealingly, back in 1965 the then 
secretary of state. Dean Rusk, wrote in a report to President Lyndon 
Johnson; “No nation, including the United Stales, can guarantee its 
security, its prosperity or its tranquillity by pur.suing narrow policies 
of nationalism. Our task is to find ways of working together which res¬ 
pect the dignity and the abiding national interests of each nation, while 
respecting also the inescapable interdependence (my Italics— N. S.) of 
us all in a world of modern weapons, communications and close econo¬ 
mic linkages.” ® 

Of course, one can readily brush aside such statements, by attaching 
the all-purpose lablc of propaganda to them. But the whole point is that 
certain corrections, albeit not so sweeping, were introduced into practi¬ 
cal policies, too. It Is a fact that whereas in 1960 45 per cent of the US 
federal budget went for military purposes, in 1988, after many years of 
massive hikes in arms outlays the figure plummeted to 27 per cent dur¬ 
ing the Reagan administration. 

We, however, continued to trod the well-beaten path with regard 
to military development, the drastically changed conditions notwithstand¬ 
ing. The world was changing rapidly. Naturally, it was becoming more 
complex and contradictory. But we at times viewed global innovations 
not so much as new possibilities as new threats against which we had 
to protect ourselves more reliably. We had got into the habit of regard¬ 
ing the country’s strategic nuclear forces as an all-round “insurance po¬ 
licy” in the event of unpredictable shifts in the world alignment of for¬ 
ces. It is a downright pity that our foreign policy was allowed to lag 
behind the fundamental changes in the world, all the more so since the 
prerequisites that made them possible had been created by the October 
1917 Revolution, that such milestones in the world arena as socialism’s 
extension beyond the bounds of one country, the collapse of the colonial 
system, the creation of the United Nations, which is the world govern¬ 
ment of the future in an embryonic state, took place owing to another 
key event of the century—our victory over fascism, and that all the 
international arms reduction agreements were reached with the most 
.ictive participation of Soviet diplomacy. 

(Ji late, the Soviet media have rightly noted that alongside the dog¬ 
ged reluctance of the American side to desist in its attempts to outdo 
and elbow out the Soviet Union, our excessive lack of compromise and 
stubbornnes-: in implementing extensive arms production programmes, 
and the chiefly military orientation of our assistance to the Third World 
was a contributing cause for the short lifespan of the detente of the 
1970s. It seems that another point is more essential, namely, unprepared¬ 
ness of both superpowers for new bilateral relations at that stage that 
would broaden the sphere of mutually beneficial cooperation. The USSR 
and the USA muse be ready to change domestically with due account 
for the role of the dialogue between the two countries in international 
intercourse and with consideration for revamping their mutual relations. 

Our widespread authoritarian system proved incapable of timely 
descrying long-evolving metamorphoses in world politics and the eco¬ 
nomy. It would seem to be self evident that in order to cxi^^l in the midst 
of other slates, a state should want and know how to adapt to the exter¬ 
nal environment and in parallel try to adapt it in accordance wdth a 
realistic understanding of its interests while reckoning with the legiti¬ 
mate interests of others. But In order to be able to change under the impact 
of external factors and be able to exert an adjusting influence outside, 
it is imperative above all to possess a functioning internal potential 
for self-change. And the bottom line is that in any event one should be 
capable of at least noticing changes in the surrounding world. 
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"In llu' competition between the Soviet Union and the United Sta¬ 
tes," the prominent American political scientist, Marshall Shulman, 
rightly points out, "the decisive question is likely to be which country 
can most effectively adapt its institutions and its policies to the new 
requirements of international life as we approach the 21st century."^ 
1 think that today it is fair to regard society’s capacity for domestic 
changes and self-renewal as the central component of the national might 
of anj state, irrespective of ideological and geopolitical specifics. 

THE ART OF DENIAL 

THE REPUDIATION of detente by Western ruling quarters was lar¬ 
gely due to what they believe to be tlic unsuccessful record of the USSR 
in the peace effort. If, however, we speak of the reorientation of the “Eas¬ 
tern” policies of Britain, the USA and the FRG towards tough rivarly 
based on strength, a reorientation which occurred in the late 1970s-early 
1980s with the arrival of right-wing conservatives in power in these 
countries, which we assessed, and with good reason, as the resurrection 
of the course for social revanchism, the reasons here were different. 

The policies of Rcaganism, which matured in the midst of the US 
ruling class and was drafted at its “think tanks” and sanctioned by it, 
and whose centre-piece was the programme for America’s accelerated 
rearmament, were in any event based not so much on concern over the 
Soviet military buildup as a desire to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by stagnation in the USSR. We must admit that whereas prior 
lo April 1985 the possession of any full and objective information about 
ourselves was the exception rather than the rule, the American foreign 
polic\-making community in those years had a fairly good knowledge 
of the actual state of affairs in the Soviet Union. It was this knowledge 
that accounted for the seeminglv strange coincidence of Washington’s 
transition to a frontal attack on the USSR’s foreign and military-politi¬ 
cal stands with Soviet societv’s accelerating lapse into a crisis in all 
areas 

The real truUi about the "Reagan re\alution" sometimes pepped 
tlirough in public stalcinents by American officials. The Soviet mass 
media Innt ever> effort to “advertise” Reagan’s speech in British Parlia¬ 
ment in which he proclaimed a "crusade” against socialism. And yet. 
what would be far more instructive—above all from the standpoint of 
our own development, for all our conviction of the futility of any 
attempts to consign u*- lo the “dustbin of history”, a conviction based on 
the c.vpenence of the 70 >oars of Soviet go\e'’nment—would be to try lo 
umlcrsland what fueled the Aineric.m leader’s hopes for the success of 
this undertaking. Tl’.en we would see that he did not base them on thin 
air. 

■‘In an ironic sense, Karl Mar\ was right,” Reagan explained. "We 
are witnessing today a great revolutionary crisis, a crisis where the de¬ 
mands of the t'conomic order are conflicting directly with those of the 
political order. But tiic crisis is happening not in the free, non-Marxist 
West, but in the home of Marxism-Leninism, the Soviet Union.” Then, 
lo prove his point, the president adduced some economic facts. It is 
woithwhile to cite them here He said that the growth rate of the 
tiSSR’s gross national product had declined by more than 50 per cent 
since the I9.50s, that the country, one-fifth of whose population was en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, w'as unable to feed itself, and that privately tilled 
plots, w’hich comprise only three per cent of the nation’s farmland, pro¬ 
duced almost one-fourth of its produce, including about one-third of its 
meat and vegetables.* 
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Weie we lo take a closer look at the compulations of the CIA wo 
would probably think once again about the justice of Lenin's formula 
concerning the connection between foreign and domestic policies. Regret¬ 
tably, in past years we paid lip service to it, as we did to many other of 
his ideas, for that matter. The enormous foreign policy returns from 
seemingly purely internal perestroika measures have brought out this 
aspect in a positive light, just as it has confirmed the urgent need to 
return to Leninist words and deeds in practical everyday work. 

I would like to examine this issue from a different angle as well. It 
has to be stated that we do not have a tradition of truly constructive— 
dialectical—analysis of the past. In this matter, which is extremely deli¬ 
cate and vital to the formation of the people’s historical memory, we 
are in the habit of rushing from one extreme to the other. We have not 
shaped solid skills of such an approach to analysing the experience of 
the past in which negation of what is obsolete and outmoded would be 
mixed with preservation of what is intelligent, good and eternal. 

Today the Soviet public at large is reassessing the nature of the 
external threat to this country. Some people are even claiming that there 
is no particular threat at all, so we can fearlessly disarm. This is over¬ 
doing it, of course. As interstate relations are revamped on the princip¬ 
les of the new thinking, the threat will definitely lessen and, in the con¬ 
text of a nuclear-free and non-violent world ensured by universal poli¬ 
tical and juridical mechanisms for preventing and settling conflict situa¬ 
tions, it will be reduced lo naught. It has already declined very substan¬ 
tially. All the .same, it is still there, and one cannot but reckon with it. 
It is quite another matter that its nature is radically changing. 

The external peril lo this country is increasingly stemming not from 
the arms race but from rivarly in such fields as economic management, 
technology, science and especially information science. We believe that 
the parameters of the external threat is one of the vital topics which 
need to be urgently discussed with the participation of the Ministry of 
P'orcign Affairs and the other departments involved in shaping foreign 
policy, and aKo scientist.s and the public. The Foreign Affairs Commission 
and the Commission for Defence of the new LiSSR Supreme .Soviet are 
called upon to be tiie forum for this discussion, which should be guaran¬ 
teed provision by the government of absolutely all information pertain¬ 
ing to the matter at hand at open and, at the worst, closed hearings. 
This discussion should definitely precede the adoption of any specific 
recommendations on military developmc'nt. 

This is a theme to be widely discussed. It is appropriate here to men¬ 
tion the fact that a large part of the ruling class in the Western count¬ 
ries in reality—and not at all our imagination—still adhere to the stra- 
ti-'gic goal, one which was worked out in detail and. in the opinion of 
Westerners, tested successfully during the years of stagnation, namely, 
of exhausting socialism economically. Escalation of a science- end tech¬ 
nology-intensive arms race is viewed as the main instrument of this 
attrition. The slake is on maximalising the dividends of the West’s ad¬ 
vantage over us in technology. This is not the negligeablc machinations 
of marginal right-wingers; this calculation is incorporated into the offi¬ 
cially endorsed policy. To illustrate, let us cite the above-quoted report 
by the American president on the national security strategy. In it the 
following point is made without beating around the bush: “...our defen¬ 
se policies stress that the United States and its allies must continue lo 
enjoy technological superiority over the Soviet Union." ® It is with an 
eye to maintaining this edge that the conser\ativc quarters in the West 
are seeking to cut our country off from the mainstream of scientific and 
technological progress. What is more, this line is constantly being 
modernised. The latest proof is the “competition strategy” that has come 
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into vogue in America. It is. aimed at imposing upon us unfavourable 
“rules” of running the arms race by concentrating efforts on those sec¬ 
tors of military research and development where the United States is 
ahead, and to force us into disproportionately high and rapidly devalu¬ 
ing investments in defence. 

One of the main premises of new thinking is the demilitarisation of 
relations between the USSR and the USA and between the states of the two 
social systems in general. It would be self-delusion to assume, however, 
that progress towards demilitarisation of rivalry will automatically rid 
us of all our problems. Highly influential quarters in the USA and other 
Western countries proceed from the belief that the relative redistributi¬ 
on of functions within the scheme of the competition of the two systems 
between the field of military rivalry per se and the spheres of the eco¬ 
nomy, technology, science and information science in favour of the latter 
meets the West’s interests. The West is not concealing its intentions to 
try and take advantage of the USSR’s economic difficulties to narrow 
our sphere of influence in the world. 

Time magazine reasons: “...if the rivalry evolves from one based on 
military assertion into one dominated by the force of ideas, the appeal 
of values and the potency of economic systems, then the U.S. and its 
allies have much to gain and little to fear.” 

Wc are guided by the directly opposite conviction, that in the 
context of demilitarisation of interstate relations socialism will 
be able to develop its enormous potential and advantages over 
capitalism as a political, economic and social system. But it 
is high time wc adapted to the fact that until wc show with action that 
socialism today—not tomorrow or the day after tomorrow—is at least 
as effective—from the socio-economic standpoint and in terms of the 
everyday life of the ordinary man—as capitalism, the West will not give 
up its plans for historical revenge. 

ONCE AGAIN ON NATIONAL MIGHT 


THUS, both the future of the renewal of socialism and the Soviet 
Union’s weight in world affairs today hinge on how successfully we are 
able to handle the task of drastically modernising the country’s aggre¬ 
gate potential to meet the realities of the 21 si century. This is hard!) 
being promoted by the fact that the very categories of “national secu¬ 
rity”. “national might” and the “nation’s potential” have been elabora¬ 
ted poorly in cuir political science, which led an underground existence 
until recently. 

One thing is clear, today the potential of any country is deter mine J 
decisively by the tiuman factor which we wrongly discoursed on abst¬ 
ractly so otten in past year.s. The human factor is a multifarious one. 
It includes good physical and mental health, modern occupational skills 
and a high work ethic, a harmonious combination of healthy indivi¬ 
dualism w'ilh a sen'c of collectivism and public spirit, a solid general- 
educational level and effective leisure, adaptivity to new information, 
a clear vision of the meaning of life and the prospects for social deve¬ 
lopment, and much, much more. The structure of successful societies, 
writes S. Huntington, one of the most prominent American political 
scientists, encourages “competition, mobility, fluidity, pluralism and 
openness—all qualities that prevent a society from becoming mired in a 
network of collusive deals in which everyone benefits to everyone’s 
disadvantage.”" Unfortunately, we are familiar, and not from hearsay, 
with a situation w’here everyone was suited by everything, although each 
person realised that things could not go on that way. 
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Particular mention should be made of the importance of openness 
for social renewal and of the function of protecting against stagnation 
which it performs. The transition from industrial and technological 
societies to research and information ones, as Eduard Shevardnadze 
pointed out at a conference in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in sum¬ 
mer 1988, is becoming an accepted fact. Information is ever more 
directly acting as the mainspring of social progress. It can be surmi¬ 
sed that in the 21st century the norma! functioning of society will 
simply become impossible without a constant and intensive exchange 
of information. Accordingly, openness should be regarded as an abso¬ 
lute imperative of national security. Incidentally, in order to augment 
the national wealth and national might, the USA very skilfully and 
energetically exploit the orientation of American society—historically a 
society of immigrants at absorbing from outside everything that can 
prove beneficial. I will adduce several examples. Thirty-six out of the 
114 American citizens who won the Nobel Prize in science and medicine 
between 1945 and 1984 were born abroad. One out of every five Ameri¬ 
can engineers is a foreigner or was born outside the country. This is 
also part of the answer to the question about the nature of the pheno¬ 
menon of the relatively steady development of American capitalism 
lor more than a century. 

In the final analysis, a nation’s wealth, banal as this may sound, is 
determined by its economic health. So as not to repeat ourselves, it 
would be best to cite the basic tenet of Paul Kennedy, which is the 
leitmotif of his book, namely, that “without a rough balance between 
competing demands of dehmse, consumption and investment a great 
power is unlikely to preserve its status for long”. 
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Neutrality and Good-Neighbourliness 


Franz VRANITZKY 


ANYONE CONCERNED with the foreign policy of today’s free and 
democratic Austria should take account of the historic changes that have 
come about in this country in the 20th century if he wants to grasp its 
role and standing in contemporary Europe. A brief description of this 
historical background strongly influencing also the present role and ori¬ 
entation of Austria will help one appreciate the significance which the 
policy of this state has for European peace, stability and security. 

The point is that in this century Austria has undergone more marked 
changes than any other European country. In less than five decades it 
changed from a European power to a small state, from a .small state to 
the “Eastern Territory” (Ostmark) of an empire that had grown epheme- 
rally in size through a war of conquest and violence, and from Ostmark 
to a country composed of four occupation zones until it finally assumed 
its present state form and file style. 

The transition experienced by Austria in this century is particularly 
obvious in light of the circumstance that what was left of Austrian foreign 
policy early in this century was hardly worth the name. Unable to really 
play the expected role of a gieat power, and losing ever more the concep¬ 
tual and material instrument for keeping the centre of the continent 
stable, old Austria became the “sick man of Europe" on which all the 
Crises of the European *'\stem seemed to focus. To be sure, it was not 
only old Austria ihai failed under the 1914 European .system; the latter 
failed for its part due to the proportions of the Austrian crisis 

The young republic founded on the ruins of the Hapsburg empire in 
1918, between the two world wars, found no firm, secure place for itself 
in F-urone What Hitler’s armies seized in 1938 was hardly an indepen¬ 
dent slate It \^as a country weakened by a fratricidal civil war and 
having lost the last remnants of ciinfidencc in itself and its last protector, 
the Italian dictator Mussolini. Nevertheless, it is a fact of histoiy that 
we owe our new will for independence to precisely the loss ot our .state¬ 
hood and tlie anger arou-.ed bv National Socialist despotism. 

In April 1915, the liberation of Vienna and Austria began, with the 
Red Army playing an outstanding role in it The formation of a provisio¬ 
nal government under Slate Chancellor Renner opened an entirely new 
chapter in the history of ,\ustrian independence. 

The formation of Austria’s new foreign policy passed through two 
distinct phases separated by a memorable date, May 15, 1955. The first 
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phase was the struggle for the Austrian Slate Treaty, for independence 
and an end to foreign occupation. 

From April 1945 on, Austrian governments saw their paramount goal 
in the conclusion of an international treaty that would enable the country 
to gain sovereignty. How arduous this path was is illustrated b> the 
number of rounds of talks—over 350. Under the State Treaty, Austria 
was to be provided with all the necessary foundations for its future poli¬ 
tical and economic existence. It was to be placed in a new and guaran¬ 
teed position in Europe and the world. Along with subsequent agreements 
there arose the task of solving all the problems which had cropped up 
during and after the war between Austria and other countries, primarily 
members of the anti-Hitler military alliance. Austria was prepared to pay 
by way of compensation the purchase price of so-called German property 
since it was inside the Soviet occupation zone. Its readiness to shoulder 
this material burden was as great as the burden was heav> No price is 
loo high when the issue is freedom. 

The year 1955 was a year of new powerful incentives to detente 
throughout Europe. Relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
were normalised in close temporal connection with the signing of the 
State Treaty. The same year, the Soviet Union renounced its right to 
have a military base in Porkkala, Finland. Thus two more states having 
no foreign military bases on their soil emerged in Europe simultaneously 
after 1955. Federal Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s trip to Moscow in Sep¬ 
tember 1955 resulted in establishing diplomatic relation-' between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the USSR, a development which also 
helped normalise the situation in Europe. 

Special importance attaches in this connection to Austria’s explicit 
will first stated in the Moscow Memorandum of April 1955- to adopt in 
future a permanent neutral status "on the Swiss model". The indepen¬ 
dence of Austria written into the State Treaty was thus consolidated, and 
oil October 26, 1955, when all foreign troops had been withdrawn, the 
country acquired this status in complete freedom. 

Our neutrality has been described by some as the price of the Stale 
Iieal>, a kind of morning gift from the young icpuhiic to the powers 
that be. and compared to “neutralisation”. This is at \ariance w'lth both 
liie letter and the spirit of neutrality, chosen by Austria of its own (lee 
will Neutrality limits the state not the citizen, as I'ederal Chancellor 
Raab w'orded li one day. Hence il does not even curtail a whole numbei 
of unpo'‘tant socio-political options, such as the choice of a Western model 
of economic and --ocial structure Its roots lie deep m the ITisi Repub¬ 
lic According lo Otto Bauer, a major figure in the Austrian social de¬ 
mocratic movement, the Social Democrats took this road as lar back as 
the period of the 1 irst Republic. Aflerwaids, in the earlv vears of the 
Second Republic, the idea of neutralitv was fust resumed by Federal 
presidents Renner and Kbrner At the Beilin (.onference of F ireign Mi- 
nisteis in 1951, Austrii.n Foreign .Minister Figl made on behalf of the 
Federal goveinmenl a statement virtuallv evpressirig the nation’s w'lll 
for neutrality. 

In addition to the idea of the need to lestoie Ausliia’s independence, it 
was often suggested that its neutrality could serve as a model for the 
solution of the German problem. Some believed that the Soviet Union 
considered it particularlv important lo lure Germany aw’av from the 
North Atlantic alliance by proposing neutrality. The propaganda 
campaign using arguments of this kind may have been opportune Tor or 
even necessary to the Soviet Union at the time. Still, no Soviet politi¬ 
cian can be said lo have staled anywhere that neutrality could pave the 
way for German unification. 1 therefore have no doubt that neutrality 
was primarily an Austrian solution to one of the main problems after 
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1945 and llial its ^lg^ilica^cc lo Europe should be ^ecn above all in 
regard to Austria. 

NEUTRALITY AS A POLITICAL INSTRUMENT OF DETENTE 

ORIGINALLY those responsible for framing a new Austrian foreign 
policy had two guidelines to go by; one, Swiss neutrality with its consti¬ 
tutional provisions, and the other, Sweden’s non-alignment with military 
alliances and its acl’ve role in the UN. 

Indeed, between tlie neutrality of Switzerland, a product of classical 
European internalinal law, and the neutrality of Sweden equally rich in 
traditions of non-alignment, recent decades have witnessed the rapid de¬ 
velopment of a new European form of this institution: permanent Austrian 
neutrality. The keynote of our neutrality, like the neutrality of other Euro¬ 
pean nations, will invariably be, as in the past, the desire to preserve our 
own independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

Thus we owe it to the voluntary assumption of neutrality obligations 
ba.scd on international law that the independence of the Second Republic, 
enshrined in the Vienna State Treaty of May 15, 1955, found guarantees 
consonant w'ith the times, being supplemented bv a neutrality policy. 
There is an inseparable connection in today’s world between the indepen¬ 
dence and neutrality of .\ustria; had not Austria been neutral, it would 
have been denied unity and freedom in the same w'ay as other peoples 
affected b> the aftermath of the second world war. 

Like any real neutrality policy, that of Austria is primarily a policy 
for peace, ft is aiined, above all territorially, at creating and preserving 
conflict free zones. Besides, its purpose is not only to prevent a geograp¬ 
hical evlension of wars and conflicts but to widen the conflict-free area 
in world politics 

It is Ivpical of the present political situation in our part of Europe 
that between the Pannonian lowlands and the I'ranconian Juras there 
exists a pact-free zone established by two Alpine lepublics, the Austrian 
Republic ai.d the Swiss Confederation, with non-aligned Yugoslavia sup¬ 
plementing it in Southern Europe. 

However, a neutral .state also renders the international community 
numerous seivices, such as mediation, negotiations, participation in 
courts of arbitiation, i epresentation of interests of other states, and so 
on, all of which arc ullnnately aimed at extending the conflict-free area 
in world politics and joining in the .settlement of cn^-is situations brought 
on bv major conflicts of our times. 

Still. I he Austrian Republic’s appioach to foreign policy is necessarily 
iiifiuenced bv socio-political concepts of the values of the Austrian people. 
While keeping out of blocs in pursuing its foreign policy, Austria firmly 
abides by Ms initial concepts of the .social, democr.nlic and liberal values 
of Wo-,t European pluralistic society to whose spiritual heritage it has 
imidc .1 .ubstantial contribution. It follows that a permanently neutral 
.\usiiia. like other countries of Europe, holds a place of its «)wn in the 
cijiiiiminity of West European democratic nations and the Wc.stern world 
generally. 

There Is no doubt that one of the fir.st aims of Austrian foreign policy 
alter 1955 was to normalise relations with neighbours in West and East 
alike, to settle the conflicts which had led to war and a postwar .situation 
in relations between Austria and some of these countries. For instance, 
there was a conflict between Au.stria and Italy over the German-speaking 
minority in South Tyrol; its roots trailed back to that ill-starred year, 1919, 
and the Sainl-Gei main Peace Treaty. 

Thanks to the constancy of Austrian foreign policy and the political 
wisdom shown by Italy, this conflict may now be regarded as settled in 
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Ihe main, provided lhal in the near future the parlies to it succeed in 
completing South Tyrol’s autonomy, which has grown in 20 years, under 
a plan of measures at national and international level drawn up in con¬ 
junction with the area’s elective representatives. Be thal as it may, Aust¬ 
ria will continue playing the role of defender of South Tyrol, a role now 
recognised by Italy. 

Austrian policy towards neighbours in Eastern Europe was equally 
important in ensuring that peace prevailed on the continent. In shaping 
its policy towards countries in the Danubian basin, Austria cannot disre¬ 
gard the fact that the region is inhabited by peoples with whom we have 
niainlained common economic and cultural ties for centuries. By setting 
out shortly after 1955 to normalise relations with these countries, Aust¬ 
ria found a road which other countries soon took in their turn, a road 
leading to an easing of tensions on the European continent and lending 
substance to the first phase of the policy of detente in Europe. 

As a result of evolution over a long period marked by down-turns 
and breaks, our relations with East European countries are at a high 
degree of intensity now, with variations from country to country. We 
have good-neighbour relations, with all East European neighbours. These 
improved contacts have led, not only to economic cooperation with East 
European countries thal is very important to us, but to a gratifying inten¬ 
sification of human contacts. 

Altogether 300 agreements have been concluded with East European 
countries since 1955: on legal issues, on economic cooperation, tra¬ 
vel, health protection, .social .security, science and culture. Not long ago 
we signed an agreement on cnviionmental protection, a step which shows 
how varied and intensive our ties with these countries arc. These good- 
neighbour relations must now be put to a new and unusual lest, which is 
prompted by the aspiration of all European peoples to conserve the envi¬ 
ronment by joint efforts a.s they resist new threats to their life. A few 
years ago Austria and Czechoslovakia set many countries an example by 
signing their first treaty which provides for protective measures against 
the negative effects of the u-^e of atomic energy. 

A current theme on the agenda of both bilateral meetings and Euro¬ 
pean forums, such as the CSCE, is also the question of how European na¬ 
tions, cspeciallv neighbours tied together for better or for worse, are to 
counter new threats to the environment, in particular deforestation. Peop¬ 
le whose destinies have been enlru.stcd to us will also judge the quality of 
our good-neighbour policy according to how will we succeed in solving 
these problems by joint efforts. 

With regard to countries having a different economic and •-ocial 
system, a system which has lately been sol into motion, Austria anticipat¬ 
ed the ( SCE process very eaily, finding a basis on which to develop rela¬ 
tions with them very similar to ihe principles of the lleNinki I'inal Act. 

Thus the Austria policy of good-neighbour relations, as the earlier 
experience of detente in Europe, shows thal the CSCE process rests on 
sound foundalions and thal relations of a new type can be built with 
East European countries with due regard to certain policy principles of 
neutral and non-aligned as well as other countries. 

Of cour.se, Austria was not the only European state to provide in this 
form the prerequisites for the succc.ss achieved at Helsinki. The new 
Eastern policy of the Federal Republic of Germany launched by Federal 
Chancellor Willy Brandt created similar prerequisites on a larger scale. 

I underline here the European dimensions of Austria’s good-neighbour 
policy, not least wiih a view to .showing through its example that our new 
foreign policy based on permanent neutrality is equal to influencing 
European politics in a positive sen.se, a circumstance which, among other 
things, adds to our responsibility for framing this policy. 
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AUSTRIA AHO THE SOVIET UNION 

WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK of Austria’s new foreign policy, the re¬ 
lations which shaped up between Vienna and Moscow after 1945 ushered 
in a period of good-neighbour policy in the broad sense of the term, na¬ 
mely, neighbourly relations on the European continent and joint efforts 
towards building what the present head of the Soviet state and the Ge¬ 
neral Secretary of the CPSU CC, Mikhail Gorbachev, calls a “common 
European home’. 

However, these relations go far beyond mere good-neighbourliness, 
for it is a question of relations between Austria and one of the main 
world powers of today which, moreover, holds a special historic place 
by virtue of its outstanding role in the restoration of independent, de¬ 
mocratic and sovereign Austria, an event also symbolised by its signa¬ 
ture to the Austrian State Treaty, 

While th‘»sc comments concern primarily Soviet-Austria relations 
today, these cannot be considered, also Austria’s other European ties, 
in isolation from history, throughout which old Austria and old Russia 
occasionally met as rivals but often came out as allies and guarantors 
of European stability—for instance, at the time when order in the world 
was being restored after the Napoleonic wars. 

Thus Austria and Russia accumulated excellent experience in working 
jomth for peace In Europe. Bui relations between them were also upset 
by conflicts which often shook the old European order to the foundations, 
completely destroying it in the end 

Howe\cr in the struggle for peace and a new European order as well 
as for social relations, it was not only representatives of old Austria and 
old Russia that met, for the Social Democrats of both countries worked 
together, especially before the First World War, for peace in Europe. Be¬ 
sides Vienna at that time often became a shelter for members of the Rus¬ 
sian opposition persecuted by the tsar’s police. 

After 1917, Austria’s Social Democrats consciously took a political 
road difTcring from that of the greater part of the Russian working class 
movement led by Vladimir Lenin Nevertheless, the Austria working class 
movement wa^ openly sympathetic to the young Soviet stale in spite ol 
the critical distance in the ideological sphere created by Otto Bauci. 

A few years after the revolution of 1918 in Austria, the Social De¬ 
mocrats were expelled from the government b> a bourgeois bloc regaining 
strength But thanks to their influence, the eariv 1920s saw’ the establish- 
meni of trade relations and then also diplomatic relations between the 
I IIsi Xustiian Republic and the Soviet I'nion. In December 1921, \iisl- 
iia became one of the first European states to sign trade agreements with 
Soviet RiiS'.ia \nd in Februarv 1924 the two countries formallv estab¬ 
lished diplomatic relations 

Between the two world wars, the Soviet Union was undoubted!) one 
o» the Luiopeaii countries recognising the significance of an independent 
Austiia for the preservation of the power balance in Europe. In the grim 
ddvs when Austria was losing its independence, the Soviet Union pro¬ 
tested along with .Woxico and several other members of the League of 
Nations against the occupation (>f our country by Hitler’s troops. 

'Ihe libeiation ol Austria in 1945, in which the Soviet Arm> pla>ed so 
oidsiaiuiing a rule, opened an entirelv new chapter in Aiisirian-Sovict 
lelations 

At piesent their main foundations arc, along with the State Treaty 
and peiinancnt neutralit), the two countries’ common stake in the pre¬ 
servation iitid consolidation of a European order where all countries with 
different economic and social systems can join efforts in the interest of 
the continent’s prosperity and .security. Recent year.s have repeatedly seen 
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Austria and the Soviet Union working together on this task, not least 
within the framework of the CSCE. 

Trade holds a special place in Austrian-Soviet relations today. On 
many occasions, Austria played a prominent role in the development of 
new relations based on mutual interest and geared to using each other’s 
economic potentialities. This often served other European countries as a 
model. In this way Austria and the Soviet Union demonstrated that the 
difference in economic and social systems need not become a barrier to 
mutually beneficial relation.s. Thanks to this approach, the Soviet Union 
took up a fairly solid place in Austria’s power supply while our country 
contributed to the development of the industrial infrastructure of the So¬ 
viet Union. 

We in Austria consider that the economic reforms which the Soviet 
Union is carrying out and which should lead to a wide-ranging renewal 
and modernisation of the Soviet economy on entirely new principles, 
demand the acceleration of this process in our own country, the careful 
adaptation of it to the new conditions of economic cooperation with the 
Soviet Union to give new incentives to our economic progress. 

In both the Soviet Union and Austria, more and more trade enterpris¬ 
es are establishing direct reciprocal contacts. And in both countries the 
fact that Soviet small and medium-sized enterprises now pay heed fo 
the laws of a commodity-money economy and to private initiative offers 
opportunities for mutually beneficial cooperation. 

Aujitrian-Sovict cooperation in the social and cultural spheres has been 
offered further opportunities in recent years. There are plans for more 
extensive human contacts, such as partnership between cities and provin¬ 
ces and tourism. What Austria appreciates particularly, however, is the 
new aspects of Soviet life which have started the processes of glasnost 
and perestroika led by Mikhail Gorbachev. The ample civil rights and 
freedoms emerging in the Soviet Union and the vigorous activity of 
meetings and associations also hold the promise of improved contacts and 
mutual understanding with other countries, including .\ustria with its 
liberal and open law and order. 

AUSTRIA AND EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 

AFTER 1945, a key prohiem of Austrian foreign policy was that of 
participation in the rapidly emerging new process of continental econo¬ 
mic integration. Anyone who wants to grasp this process and acquaint 
himself with some fundamental, decisive provisions of our tC)reign policy 
should remember that economic integration as a new form of economic 
cooperation between independent countries that often cuts across natio¬ 
nal sovereignty is an important phenomenon in postwar Euiopean poli¬ 
tics. In recognising and moving on to these new forms of economic coope¬ 
ration, European countries are convinced that on a continent w'hich has 
become more crowded and fragile, it is only in common that they can 
adapt to the changed demands of people, let alone those of society. Con¬ 
sequently, integration means primarily discarding the economic and po¬ 
litical mistakes and fallacious strategies of the past that were largely 
responsible for the outbreak of two world wars. 

One purpose of the integration proce.ss, as in the case of Federal Ger¬ 
many and France, is to eliminate historical contradictions by using a new 
form of combining economics. It is beyond question that Austria had lo 
take this road and therefore adopted fundamental decisions at a very early 
date, precisely when the Marshall Plan was laying the groundwork for 
the rehabilitation of the war-ravaged economy of Europe and for new 
forms of economic cooperation between European industrial countries. 
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Ever since then, or for 40 year*, past, the principles on which the 
Austrian policy of integration has been developing have remained the 
same. Thi*. has to be stressed now that a fresh debate has begun on 
Austria’s place in the European integration process, in particular on its 
place in the European communities. 

Special attention should be devoted to two of these principles. Austria 
has always sought access to every form of continental economic integra¬ 
tion, without cKcluding any region or organisation. On the other hand, it 
has always given preference To integration forms that are within the 
reach of the greatest possible number of industrial countries, primarily in 
Western Europe. In the late fifties, for instance. Austria backed a plan to 
establish a greater European free trade area advocated at the time by 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer Maudling. It is these principles, in 
particular analysis of what we see as developing new lines in the Euro¬ 
pean communities, that also condition Austria’s current approach to the 
Brussels organisations. 

After travelling a long and often tortuous path, the European commu¬ 
nities have finally moved into the leading position of locomotive of Euro¬ 
pean economic integration. Their vitality and growth trend find expressi¬ 
on, not only in the fact that the Commoin Market already groups 12 West 
European countries, but in the successful implementation of such innova¬ 
tive projects as the creation by 1992 of an Internal market that will have 
common external boundaries as well as economies and legislations har¬ 
moniously coexisting in many respects. 

The EC’s internal evolution compels Austria to change its attitude to 
them, and the likelihood of our subsequently joining the Common Market 
can no longer be ruled out. 

In all circumstances, however, the aim of Austria should be active 
cooperation with other members of the European I*'rec Trade Association 
(EFTA) founded with its participation for the purpose of creating an in¬ 
ternal maiket so as not to incur heavy loss through isolation from this 
market of vital importance to us which now accounts for nearly two 
thirds of our foreign trade. 

In .seeking closer ties w’ilh the EC, Auslria should also use multilate 
ral and bilaiiral instruments as widely as possible. Preservation and pro¬ 
tection of its permanent neutrality in so doing should be a major princip¬ 
le and the highest criterion of its foreign policy in case of anv bilateral 
appioacb to the EC. Austria sliould inskst on any new link with the Com¬ 
mon Market, above all membership, of course, being conditional on full 
preservation ol its neutrality and a continued neutrality policy 

The place assigned to a country committed to permanent neutialitv 
will be a sign of change inside the communities, piitnanly of the degree 
Ol political pluralism they achieve. 

That inside the communities there are common forces which consider 
it possible and even desirable to assign Austria to such a place was 
shown by the declaration approved in West Berlin in November 1988 
along with the socialist groups of the EC and ETTA and explicitly con¬ 
firming the light ef all EFTA countries, hence also neutrals, to enter the 
communities The statements which EC Commission President Jacques 
Delors made in the European Parliament in Strasbourg last January were 
indicative of, among other things, the Common Market’s increased sensi¬ 
tivity to suggestions and demands coming Irom EFTA countries regard¬ 
ing integrational policy. For their part, the latter tried at the Oslo sum¬ 
mit last March to bring about a moic unified approach to the EC. 

Thus the year 1989 is likely to be eventful in terms of European inte¬ 
gration In any case, Austria will decide on its new policy towards Euro¬ 
pean integration before the year is out, after a thorough and exhaustive 
discussion and analysis of all economic and political details. 
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AUSTRIA AND THE CSCE PROCESS 

THE ABOVE CONSIDERATIONS regarding llic substance and trend 
of Austrian foreign policy show that we conceive European policy, not 
only as certain political lines but as all-European one as well. European 
dimensions of Austria's policy are under.stood as a set of instruments to 
be used all the way from the Atlantic to the Urals. 

This explains why the European process launched by the Helsinki 
Meeting in the summer of 1975 is very important to Austria, which de¬ 
votes a notable part of its foreign policy effort to contributing to the suc¬ 
cess of this process. The fruitful outcome of the Vienna Meeting of the 
participating states of the CSCE last January was no exception. 

The significance of the meeting to precisely Austrian foreign policy 
is seen in the appraisal made by the highest authority of the Socialist 
Party of Austria, the leading government party, which at the end of the 
Vienna Meeting released the following statement; 

“The results of the Vienna Meeting and the far-reaching significance 
of its decisions will in future determine in every sphere the forms and 
substance of cooperation between European countries, the United Slates 
and Canada. They contain important provisions orientated to the future 
and bearing on the life of European nations from the is.sue of basic human 
rights and freedoms to control over conventional armaments and di¬ 
sarmament. 

“The success of the meeting also shows that a correct evaluation of 
contemporary European politics is behind the demand which the SPA 
invariably advances and puls into practice as the ruling parly by insist¬ 
ing that the highest priority be given to the detente process in Austrian 
foreign policy on the understanding, however, that every aspect of Aust¬ 
rian participation in the CSCE process has priority over other foreign po¬ 
licy tasks... 

“The Vienna Meeting as well as future exigencies of the CSCE pro¬ 
cess empha.siso the important functions which Austrian neutrality is 
called upon to serve in present-day Europe; they urge devoting special 
attention to the further development of thc.se lunclions and doing everyth¬ 
ing possible to avoid conflicts over goals belihcen the neutrality policy 
and other foreign policy interests of Austria.” 


AUSTRIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

BY JOlNINfi the UN, Austria assumed part of the responsibility for 
developments in world politics. I'or all that the UN has tailed to become 
the centre of a collective security system, it lulfils important tasks in set¬ 
tling crises ot world political significance in the second half of this cen¬ 
tury. Large and .small countries are participating in this on an equal 
fouling. 

A permanently neutral state can also assume important functions in 
the distribution of roles required by a collective security system. Thanks 
to successful cooperation in the UN Security Council and to the part 
played by Austrian Armed I'orces in tne fulfilment of peace-keeping tasks 
of the UN, Austria’s neutrality policy has been gaining in relevance as 
a factor useful to the international community. 

For Austria, the UN is the main forum for upholding its foreign poli¬ 
cy principles. Cooperation within the UN and the political principles 
reflected in our declarations and votings enable our country to demons¬ 
trate its policy at world level. This is particularly useful with regard to 
those countries for which the UN is often the only place of contact with 
Austria. 
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Austrian policy at the UN has assumed clear-cut forms in the decades 
of membership. On the basis of its spiritual and political standing in 
today's Europe, our country has been participating independently and 
objectively in political decision-making by the UN. 

It was. of cour.se, in the early years of Austria’s UN membership that 
a strong temptation was felt to expect so neutral a country to pursue a 
policy of “keeping silent on and abstaining from voting on disputed is¬ 
sues”, which would have befitted it most, as Karl Zemanek pointed out 
in his Zurich report several years ago, rightly adding that such an atti¬ 
tude might have been prompted by “inexperience and timidity”. 

Austria was unquestionably quick to overcome that initial phase. Its 
first important change of policy at the UN that constituted a turning 
point was obviously the decision to submit to the UN the conflict bet¬ 
ween Austria and Italy over the implementation of the Paris Treaty pro¬ 
visions concerning South Tyrol. That this initiative of ours succeeded and 
that intervention by the UN led at last to talks—true, it was not until 
years later that they resulted in the current detente process, the conclu¬ 
sion of a comprehensive agreement and a plan for the adoption of apro- 
priate measures—undoubtedly encouraged Austria to devote greater at¬ 
tention to the UN in the foreign policy area. 

Austria’s intensified cooperation with the UN was undoubtedly promp¬ 
ted in decisive measure by the political, and hence legal, conviction grow¬ 
ing in step with organisational experience that Austrian policy at the UN— 
a policy re.sting on definite principles--would create no problem for 
either the legal status of neutrality or the neutrality policy itself. 

This is consonant with Austria’s concept of freedom, to which it 
adheres that, in common with other progre.ssivc democratic governments 
of Europe, consistently represents at the UN the idea of the right of na¬ 
tions to self-determination, thereby contributing to the national liberation 
of the non-European world, to victory over colonialism and imperialism. 
In line with its humani.st tradition, Austria has made it clear that it pre¬ 
fers the path of peaceful reform. 

In participating in the establishment of a new world order in econo¬ 
mic relations between industrial and developing countries, Austria lias 
been seeking to help narrow the gulf dividing the world into North and 
South and stave off serious, increasingly brutal clashes between poor and 
rich natioi's of the world. As a UN member, our state is one of the most 
determined .idxocates of basic human freedoms and rights all o\or the 
globe. 

Permanent neutrality as a legal and political institution of the com- 
munilv of nations will win worldwide recognition only -when it begins 
functioning in this community as a whole and not merely in one geogiap- 
hical region. A.'- regards Austria’s prilicy of permanent neutrality, the 
UN proNides a very important framework lor the performance of such a 
function. 

An important function of today’s neutrality policy is our aspiration to 
propose Au.stria as a venue for international meetings and a seat for 
international organisations. It is true that after the IAEA and then 
UNIDO had instalk 1 themselves in Vienna,’this provided the prerequi- 
.sites for performing such tunclions. Nevertbele.ss, Geneva visibly remain¬ 
ed a considerable way off due in particular to the presence of major in¬ 
tergovernmental organisations and numerous non-governmental commit¬ 
tees. 

But Austria had to close the gap in something more than the presen¬ 
ce of international employees and organisations. Events of political inter¬ 
national significance which occurred in the first half of. this century 
placed Austria in a geopolitical situation calling its role as a centre of 
international organisations into question beforehand. Unlike Geneva or 
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New York, Vienna is a city where none of the main Ianguage^ of the 
contemporary world system is spoken. The installation of new internatio¬ 
nal organisations in Vienna is hampered by, for instance, the fact that 
Austria’s ties with more than 100 third world countries, have been deve¬ 
loping slowly. Only a few African, Asian and Latin American countries 
have permanent diplomatic missions in Vienna. 

These major shortcomings notwithstanding, and due to sustained, per¬ 
severing efforts, Vienna is being called the future third seat of the UN, 
This year our country is going to join the I'N in celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the Vienna International Centre, now 
staffed by upwards of 4,000 employees of iniernaliunal organisations. 

AUSTRIA AND THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES 

WHILE THE RESTOR.\TION of independence and sovereignly after 
1955 provided Austria with all prerequisite'' for promoting new relations 
with third world countries, this new dimension of our foreign policy de¬ 
veloped very slowly. 

But even in those years, no major political changes in distant cor¬ 
ners of the third world passed unnoticed by Austria. Thev w'ere particu¬ 
larly marked in the early sixties, when nearly all of Africa found the 
road to independence in a few years and almost without bloodshed. This 
development and the will for continental unity which Africa showed 
clearly, above all in the early years alter winning independence, .seemed 
to signal that the continent was about to win a very important place in 
world politics. Bearing these processes in mind. Austria, too, considered 
it necessary to extend its ties with countries to the north and south of 
the Sahara. 

The lack of colonial experience often proves to be a shortcoming in 
dealing with non-European nations. A common colonial and often a 
cultural past creates bond" in the form of a common language and civi¬ 
lisation. which means that countries like Austria cannot use tried and 
tested diplomatic methods. Lack of colonial experience also has an 
adverse effect on the thinking of the country’s own political circles, which 
d • not consider that Austria’s interest in ties with overseas countries 
flows logically from histoiy, a'- in the case of smaller countries such as 
Holland, Denmark. Belgium or Portugal 

There can be no doubt, however, that the appearance of .\ustria in 
third world countries was received favourablv. Many connlries and their 
representatives looked on Austria from the first as a trustworthv politi¬ 
cal and trading partnei. 

Austria’s growing political ties with third w'oild countries involve 
the problem of its relations Wfitb non-aligned stales with which .Austria 
mainlain.s good, friendly lelations on a b'laleral ha.sis Man-' of them 
wish to develop lies on a multilateral basis as well—in areas where they 
are at one within the framework of the UN ot the non-aligned group. In 
1970, Austria accepted for the first time an invitation from tbi.s group to 
send a delegation to the Conference of Heads of Stale and Government 
in Lusaka (Zambia). In so doing, however, we made it perfectly clear 
that Austrian membership or an observer status, often .seen as a preli¬ 
minary step toward inembersbip, was out of the (lueslion for important 
political reasons. 

The political content of these lies was characterised hy Ihc readiness 
of the non-aligned countries to grant Austria a special status, that of a 
guest, and hence by their interest in establishing special relations with 
precisely a Western stale adhering to a distinct foreign political orien¬ 
tation. 
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Thus political ties between Austria and third world countries are 
definitely at a stage of favourable evolution. Austria and its foreign po¬ 
licy arc trusted, not least with due regard to the principles of perma¬ 
nent neutrality and both within and outside the UN. Many countries as 
well as spokesmen for important political movements in the third world, 
in particular liberation mo\cmcnls, are more and more confident of the 
ability of Austria and its leading statesmen to a.ssume special powers in 
delicate crisis situations. 

The role assigned to the head of the Austrian government in Middle 
East politics and the potentialities of our foreign policy in speeding a 
peaceful settlement in the Middle East lend that confidence a special 
character. Frequent contacts between Austria and Arab countries, above 
all with the PLO, had an educational, mellowing influence on precisely 
these partners. As a result, the principles of a peaceful Middle East set¬ 
tlement were reinforced, with politics and diplomacy, treaties and agree¬ 
ments gaining the upper hand over a tough policy of force. 

Austria’s Middle East policy was proved sound above all by the de¬ 
cision which the United States adopted in the closing weeks of the Reagan 
era in favour of starting a direct dialogue with the PLO after the examp¬ 
le of many West European countries. As the fir.st country to have built 
up the necessary potential for such dialogue, Austria plans to go on con¬ 
tributing its share to the peace process in the Middle East. 

But Austria does not intend to stay inactive in other third world seats 
of crisis .should the sides in a conflict ask it to play its role. I'or instance, 
it acts as a mediator by chairing the UN International Conference on 
Kampuchea, and its policy in Central America is aimed at strengthening 
the resolve of small countries ol the region to settle the conflict on their 
own. It is also taking part in the current 1 N action for granting Nami¬ 
bia independence. 

Lastly, development aid and development policy form an important 
part of relations between Austria and third world countries. While we do 
not now meet the.se international obligations to the extent that we are 
expected to, a growing section of onr public, prompted by the opinion of 
the movement of solidarity with the peoples of the third world, insists 
that our country .should steadilv increase its contribution. 

NEUTRALITY IN THE LATE 20TH CENTURY 

THOSE RESPONSIBLE for the implementation of our foreign policy 
knew from the outset that the independence of Austria was by no means 
guaranteed by the mere formal act of membeis of the international com¬ 
munity recognising it. The very interest of the great powers in preserving 
a vast area of disengagement in the heait of Europe would have been in- 
.sufficient as a rationale for maintaining Austria’s neutrality and indepen¬ 
dence, and a rudimentarv collective security system cannot assure Aust¬ 
ria full protection in accordance with the charter and practice of the 
UN 

It follows that by the turn of this century the independence and neut¬ 
rality of Austria will )e guaranteed (given support from the majority of 
the international community, of course) only if its foreign policy is as¬ 
signed permanent I unctions. The interconnection of the idea of neutrality 
and the idea of solidarity is an important component of this function. 
Austrian neutrality, brought into being as an instrument of detente in 
European politics, must al.so prove its usefulness and efficiency to the 
woi Id. 

Socio-poliHf al concept.s of the Austrian people’s values give the coun 
try’s foreign policy a direction when the task is to come out in defence 
of basic human rights and freedoms in every part of the world or to 
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build bridges between poor and rich nations. But iti pursuing these aims, 
our foreign policy stands guard over peace and progress because econo¬ 
mic and political injustice is fraught with conflict more than anything 
else is. Today’s policy of permanent neutrality is a romhination of the sta¬ 
tic and the dynamic, of consistency and change 

Consistency is Austria’s will for independence, which is guaranteed 
by permanent neutrality. Our resolve to piescrve our neutrality by every 
available, primarily military, means is seen by the community of nations 
as a factor for the stability and predictability of the policy of a stale si¬ 
tuated in a sensitive area of Europe. 

But while Austria seeks more than other countries to preserve and 
maintain the constancy of its foreign policy, it nonetheless has complete 
freedom of choice. First of all, it will be free to choose an arena for its 
foreign policy. It is going to carry on an active foreign policy primarily 
where service in the cause of the international community is particularly 
necessary, but it will do so in close connection with its internal concents 
of socio-political values. 

Introducing elements of disquiet into world politics must under no 
circumstances become a foreign policy task tor countries committed to 
permanent neutrality. A neutral country must therefore sometimes reno¬ 
unce any function or active role in such a policy. This applies especially 
to that sphere of politics which involves international organisations, is 
based on universal principles and is not directed against any group ot 
countries 

Displaying opposition to apartheid or other forms of racial discrimi¬ 
nation does not mean violating in any way the obligations imposed by 
the policy of permanent neutrality, for the whole of civilised and politi¬ 
cally organised humanity has declared a boycott of the practice of racial 
discrimination. To fight for improvement in the economic and social po¬ 
sition of the majority of humanity is to lay the foundations now lacking 
for the organisation of a new world order. 

More than any other form of .stale-lo-state behaviour, permanent neut¬ 
rality makes definite serious demands on every country committed to it, 
admitting of neither passivity nor indifference. The particularly well-ba‘ 
lanced political judgement required of nenlial countries in doing their 
duty must he based on firm convictions. This makes neutialily and lack 
of jirinciplc incompatible. As it is only the stale itself that can choose 
the direction in which to advance and that is expected t(» spell out its 
policy, the position of a permanently neutral stale in world politics is 
particularly difficult. 

Permanent nouliality, which is of political significance to the whole 
world, now also concerns the non-aligned movement lo achieve certain 
objectives in world politics, neutral and non aligned countries seeking 
independence can occasionally travel part of the road together not ignor¬ 
ing, nonetheless, the distinct lines dividing them But ultima*ely every 
neutral stale must rely on itself in making decisions and acting. 

Permanent neutrality as an institution now represented primarily by 
several European countries will be an indispensable factor for stability 
in the community of nations at the turn of the century as well. 
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THE STEREOTYPES WE ABANDON 


Vladimir STUPISHIN 


RECOGNITION of the priority of common human interests over class, 
national, slate, regional and all other group Interests and the awareness 
that world poMtics should be determined by the priority of common hu¬ 
man values ha\e gi\en statesmen and politicians a far wider scope in 
their efforts to find a solution to the main problem of our lime—the sur¬ 
vival of the earth's civilisation. 

This postulate is not a mere repetition of Lenin’s well-known ideas, 
since nowadays other, more formidable dangers lie in wail for mankind. 
Hence the acute need for a new theory of international relations. Without 
such theory, i^ithout a scientifically grounded doctrine, there can be no 
serious poiic>—only impro\isation incapable of \ielding long-term re¬ 
sults. 

However, no new theorx appears from thin air, it is rooted in the 
past. Of course, criticism of the past is necessary, but this does not in 
the least mean that all that Is criticised should be rejected in advance. 
Moreo\cr, this allow’s one to make surprising diserrveries confirming the 
old maxim that the new Is often the long lorgotlen old. Not all that 
IS new is necessarily gttod And not all that is old is necessarily bad. 
.Some may say this observation is quite banal. I do not think it is, be¬ 
cause e\en at the present stage of our historj, characterised by the 
striving for common sense, (here still are quite a few people who would 
like to 'lestrox all siereolxpes Milhout oxceptiiin as something allegedly 
outdated and useless 

iJon’t they know that complete rejection of ain experience of the dis¬ 
tant and recent past ni the course of pseudo-revolutionary cardinal re- 
lornis h.'j'' hrouglii so man\ mi'-fortunes to our people over the past se- 
ventv \eaiv? (Incidentally, rejection of old experience is a kind of sle- 
reotvpe, too) Tortunateh, thi' does not appix either to the history or 
tin- present ol our (oreign polu' \nd the aw rrenesv of the value of the 
iniercNts tlwii .ire common lor all of mankind is a cleat example of a 
crt.ili'c .ippio.iib t(, the pa>'t, to the po'«ili\e experience of mankind 

As regaids the dtvismg «ji* methods fot devtloping a new theory of 
international ril.iHon'. let u .idd to it a proposition which In my view 
is vcrv important a iritii.Tl anaivsis of the past should necessarily be 
ai'coipp.iiiied b\ a no le^s critical assc>v.snicnt of the present An unctuous 
altitude to the pre'-em-dav foreign policy is like Judas’s kiss, it is like 
makeup whuli may tuiii out to he poisonous No politician or statesman 
can know all, no matter hr;w cUvei he is. 

'\n intelligent leader relits on a team of advisers. Like all people, 
thev may make mistakes But in a democratic rule-of-law .state the right 
to make a mistake is iialanced hy die right to public analysis and crllic- 
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ism of the actions of the powers that be, which should have powerful 
limiting factors, a public with its own press being most important of 
these. 


OPENNESS IS A BIG STEP towards creating such limiters capable 
of correcting the malfunctioning of power. But so long as these limiters 
have not been brought entirely into play (a rule-oMaw stale is yet to be 
built), it is reasonable to listen to what others say about us. But we 
must listen not to exlolnient, of course—something we liked so much in 
the period of stagnation and still like, and that is a pity, for exlolmcnt 
is not worth a penny, including the way it is presented to the superiors 
by conformist bureaucrats, be it diplomats or journalists. 

Also of no use are all kinds of concoctions, which arc all too nume¬ 
rous in the Western press, despite the obviously positive changes in the 
perception of our image in the past two or three years. One can hear 
reasonable and therefore useful criticism of our actions and our order, 
the criticism we need, from our partners--statesmen, politicians, diplo¬ 
mats, businessmen, journalists, men of culture, political scientists, lawy¬ 
ers, historians, and economists. 

Incidentally, no one prevents us from responding in one way or ano¬ 
ther to the criticism from outside, to argue against the critics, and 
criticise them. Without such mutual criticism, perhaps no talks, compro¬ 
mises and agreements would be possible at all. By subjecting the poli¬ 
cy and regime maintained by the government of ore or another country 
to constructive criticism we can better understand the stale of our 
own society and political activities and, moreover, correct our ideology 
and our domestic and foreign policies. This is an interesting display of 
interdependence and “feedback” in the integral ogranism of the world 
community of independent nations. 

The form of c.xistence of this community is stable and, 1 should say, 
conservative, which is one factor guaranteeing mankind’s survival. There 
is no doubt that mankind should discard alt that is outdated, all that 
hampers the advance to a more reasonable and fair arrangement of the 
woild community as a whole and each of its components. On the other 
hand, there are traditions that obviously must be preserved Oonservat- 
isni is not necessarily adherence to what is obsolete; it may be adheren¬ 
ce to what is customary and suitable, what ha'' justified itself and does 
not contradict progress 

This is most cliai acteristic of the diplomatic service, whicti simply 
cannot exist without traditions and precedents. International, above all 
inter-state, relations need smoothly operating mechanisms of dialogue 
and cooperation, without which stability and security are inconceivable 

The current restructuring of our economic and political sys^ ’m is a 
.substantial factor of the development of the international community, but 
it can become a source of positive changes in international affairs only 
if oar partners see that Soviet policy, far from Ijarming their interests, 
meets them to a great extent and is based on common interests and 
values. 

But to reach this state of mind it is not enough to propound even the 
most attractive ideas and proposals evoking a favourable response among 
tliat part of the public abroad which is concerned over the destiny 
of our world. Painstaking work in the quiet of scientific libraries and 
conference halls, requiring much time, patienci and, the main thing, pro¬ 
fessionalism, is needed to make good proposals yield good re.sults. 

This implies, among all else, a respect for history, the desire to 
obtain and hand over honest information to decision-making bodies, an 
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ability to critically assess facts and decisions, including our own, and to 
reject obsequious lies, conformism and futile illusions. 

The demand for a professional approach to foreign policy does not 
at all conlradict people-to-people diplomacy, b'orums of .scientists, wri¬ 
ters, men of art, journalists, as well as peace marches, mutual visits, 
athletic competitions, youth exchanges, tourism, and simply trips made 
by people to other countries—this is not only wonderful, but is neces¬ 
sary to the world, to all people. 

Political analysts are correct when they say that it is desirable that 
the public take part in shaping the foreign policy of the .state by discuss¬ 
ing foreign-policy issues, by proposing and comparing various versions 
of possible actions in the world arena, and analysing the pros and cons 
of foreign-policy activities. Such public involvement can only help im¬ 
prove our foreign policy. The public should be able to criticise the deci¬ 
sions that have already been passed and arc being implemented, and not 
only approve them “unanlniou.‘«ly”. That would only be u.seful. 

But I am unimpressed by complaints that the public allegedly learns 
about some or other diplomatic decisions “when they have been adopted”, 
and it is left no other choice than to “aprove" them. What is meant by 
this is to make public the very decision-making process; in my view, we 
should hardly accept this view, for all our respect for people-to-people 
diplomacy. 1 am for preserving and even promoting a professional atti¬ 
tude to foreign-policy affairs, since this is preci.sely what we often lack, 
which is the source of many of our miscalculations occurring not because 
there is not enough openness, or glasnost, when diplomatic measures are 
mapped out. 

1 hope that in future, too, the public will learn about the details of 
such artion.s only after they are approved and carried into effect, bccau.se 
to meet the above-mentioned wish concerning the.se matters is the .same 
as for Garry Kasparov to make public the plan of his next game with 
Anatoly Karpov before the game .starts, since the diplomatic service in 
accomplishing foreign policy tasks is very much like a game of chess. 

"There can be no absolute openness in diplomatic work.” This conclu¬ 
sion by Fduard Shevardnadze is conrinncd by the entire history of dip¬ 
lomacy. I'or all the openness of our foreign-policy .strategy, in real life 
vuc cannot do without tactics, wifhoul predetermined positions and moves, 
which for some time should belter be Kept conlidenlial. 

Otherwise we would not need diplomacy: it would be emmgh to ex¬ 
change ])ublic declarations through the ma«s media. Experience has 
"hown that such “newspaper” diplomacy does not suit our foreign pait- 
ners. The situation in which negotiations and what is regarded as diplo¬ 
matic .secrets (which—may our opponents forgive us - will remain a pre¬ 
rogative of professionals) should, perhaps, remain as long as the states 
and corresponding government services arc the chief subject of interna¬ 
tional rclation.s. And even if we wished to act in a different way, our 
foreign partners would not allow us to do .so. 

It is right that it is difncult to change tradition. But is it .so neces¬ 
sary to change all traditions? Foreign policy and diplomatic practice are 
preci.sely the sphere of slate and human activity where the tradition.s 
respected by all or by many often act as the cementing factor, a foun- 
dafion of generally acceptable understandings. 

A tradition i.s, in fact, a stereotype of conduct. If confiimed by posi¬ 
tive experienfc, it is a positixe .stereotype. In biology a dynamic stereo¬ 
type is whaf allows a living organism to adapt itself to the environment. 
A diplomatic stcre<itype is also a type of adaptation, that of the state 
to the international environment. 
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RESPECT FOR TRADITION does not in the least belittle the impor¬ 
tance of the critical analysis of the past carried out to clarify the as¬ 
sessments made and to reject the stereotypes which load to wrong deci¬ 
sions, to reject “absurd stereotypes”, as Atikhail Gorbaclicv put it in a 
recent speech in Britain. It is important, however, to avoid, whenever 
possible, producing new cliches which arc most immune to criticism be¬ 
cause they come not from the retired or the docea.scd, but from the po¬ 
wers that be, or from those who believe that they are the mouthpiece of 
those in power and champions of a predominant ideological concept. 

New thinking in foreign policy has not escaped such trendy stereo¬ 
types, remaining at the same lime surprisingly faithful to some old and 
absolutely unprovable postulates. Priority among the latter belongs to 
the thesis deduced from the axiom that there is a close relationship be¬ 
tween foreign and domestic policies. The axiom has been tested by prac¬ 
tice through the millennia, and there is nothing to argue about. But let 
us see what conclusions are made from it by some of our scholars. 

In an article published in the weekly New Times G. Batygin, D. Sc. 
(Philosophy), refers to the idea of Immanuel Kant that the foreign rela¬ 
tions of a state arc a continuation of its domestic social life, and that 
despotism in a country will inevitably make it an aggressor, a bully in 
the world arena. And the author docs not say a word of disagreement 
with that judgement. Another author, A. Kozyrev, writes much in the 
same way. In his view, “dictatorial, anti-popular regimes arc ... inevitably 
spreading methods of violence beyond their national borders”. • 

Meanwhile modern history does not con linn the inevitability both 
authors have emphasi.scd. Even despot Stalin was not u "bully” in the 
world arena. Ho was too busy with other things. Besides, he had no op¬ 
portunities lo pursue such a foreign policy, though, perhaps, lie wouldn't 
liave minded doing so. His cousin in the totalitarian family, Adolf Hitler, 
did “bully”, hut Stalin didn't, and that is that. 

Let us examine more recent dictatorial anti-popular regimes. There 
wore quite a few of them until recently In Latin America and in Afri¬ 
ca. But did many of them try lo spread their methods of violence out¬ 
side iheir countries? It docs not look like oil hoi the Seoul despots or 
fven Pinochet ever tried to. So where did this conclusion about the ine¬ 
vitable foreign aggressiveness of a liranic regime come irom? Is it not 
Invented merely lo prove the "correctness” of the postulate, which is so 
far from reality, that foreign policy is a continuation domestic policy 
and even almost completely depends on the character of a political re¬ 
gime and, lo carry the logic through to the end, on the jieisonality of 
the despot himself? 

I think this kind of reasoning does not tally witii simple facts, be¬ 
cause even in the worst periods of our history, before and after the 1917 
revolution, Russian, and then Soviet, diplomacy did not only make mis¬ 
takes. There were achievements, and great ones. I shall name but a few 
diplomatic actions of recent years which, in my view, are most outstand¬ 
ing, such as the signing of the I'inal Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) in Helsinki in 1975, the Final Do¬ 
cument of the Madrid Meeting of the CSCE in 1983, the establishment of 
the mechanism for the East-West political dialogue which acquired a new 
quality in the years of perestroika but had originated a long time be¬ 
fore that. Drawing on the results of its peace-loving foreign policy, the 
Soviet Union was in a position lo devise subsequently fresh approaches 
in the spirit of new thinking. 

Our diplomacy showed positive results even when they would have 
been totally impossible, if foreign policy really were a continuation of 
dcmcslic .social activities. But it is not, nor can it be, though the into- 
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rests and considerations related with domestic policy do influence the 
governments’ foreign-policy decision-making. 

Foreign policy cannot be such by virtue of its nature: as distinct 
from domestic policy pursued only by a national government, there are 
at least two partners in inter-state relations, and in our time there are 
often many partners joining in collective actions. Thus, the European 
process develops on the political groundwork provided by the Helsinki 
Final Act, which is a result of the foreign-policy efforts of 35 states, a 
product of the thoroughly verified balance of their interests. (Incidental¬ 
ly, the Final Act was signed, among others, by Valfery Giscard d’Estaing, 
a French bourgeois politician; Carlos Arias Navarro, a Spanish Phalang- 
ista; and Leonid Brezhnev, the Soviet leader of what we call the stagna¬ 
tion period.) As we see it, there is no direct connection between foreign 
and domestic policies. 

And one more remark: despotism in the past often turned the country 
under its power into an aggressor. But now the international community 
has changed, and so have the morals of international affairs, and the 
possibilities for aggressive actions have been largely narrowed down. 
No room has been left even for the policy the West termed the “Brezh¬ 
nev Doctrine”. 

The class character of the conduct of one or another state in the world 
arena, too, is often judged by the alleged connection between its foreign 
and domestic policies. This approach hardly meets the task of deideolo- 
gising relations between slates. But what if we look at the matter with 
open eyes, without the blinkers of the class approach? Then we shall 
most certainly see the national dimension of the foreign policy of a gi¬ 
ven “bourgeois" state. Moreover, we shall, perhaps, also notice what we 
refused to see before: in our time the .state itself as a subject of that 
policy is not always a champion of the interests of a single class, say, of 
the bourgcoi.sic. 

During the joint rule by Socialists and Communists in France in 
1981-1981, the French state clearly did not, at least for some time, express 
the interests of monopoly capital, whose role was largely limited in the 
national economy. During that period the French slate defended to some 
extent, even though inconsistently and undecidedly, the interests of wor¬ 
kers, farmers, employees, and inlellceluals. 

We observe something of the kind in other industrialised countries 
of the West, in any case where a regime of democracy, which we often 
mistakingly call bourgeois democracy, has taken shape. Judge for your¬ 
selves; human rights and other aspects of this democracy are neither a 
gift nor a contrivance of “insidious capitalists”—they have been won by 
the working people witli the active participation of Communists, Social- 
Democrats, Liberals, intellectuals, trade-union activists, and other social 
forces: they are the result of the influence of progressive ideas, the needs 
of economic growth and the technological revolution. 

If we abandon the stereotyped view of our Western partners’ foreign 
policy as an expression of the interests of the class of capitalists, this 
may help deideologise inter-state relations and clear peaceful coexistence 
of the extraneous features. 

We have long ceased to think the way the characters of Russian wri¬ 
ter Saltykov-Shchcdrin did: “if it were not for us, the Germans would 
have nothing to warm their houses with”. We have realised full well that 
the desire for independence, political originality, and the national values 
of other nations should be respected, that differences must not be a fac 
tor of alici'diion from one another but, on the contrary, they should be 
a factor of mutual enrichment and mutual attraction, and now the po.s- 
sibility exists for them to be such. 
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OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE now is the task of conducting a more 
profound analysis of the philosophical aspects of our \iew of the world 
today and of the current historical processes seen in the context of in¬ 
cluding in scientific and political practice the notions that are compara¬ 
tively new to us, such as the interest of the whole of mankind and com¬ 
mon human values. Here, too, we cannot do without taking a close look 
at the past, without a new approach to some stereotypes, both useful 
and outdated. But let us not try to do more than is possible. This can¬ 
not be done even by academic institutions. Let us confine ourselves to 
listing some values accumulated by the peoples of Europe and North 
America. 

When John Kenneth Galbraith came up with his theory of convergen¬ 
ce of socialism and capitalism, it was treated in the Soviet Union as 
blasphemy. Common values were not even mentioned until most recently. 
That we are beginning to ponder over the question of what values are 
common for both world systems is a veritable revolution in ideology. It 
meets not some temporary political imperatives, but corresponds to the 
new stage which mankind is trying to attain after it has objectively as¬ 
sessed the path it has traversed, the experience it has gained, the real 
possibilities for development, and the existing dangers. 

Having remarked on the priority of common human values, we can 
complete the thought by speaking of the values of another system, which 
have long since become our own values as well, or may become such as 
the idea of the integrity and interdependence of the modern world. 

The Soviet leadership has pointed out, in particular, that there exist 
significant preconditions for bringing the all-European integration pro¬ 
cess into play, where integration will be reciprocal and not one-sided. 
And, perhaps, the defects of both systems will die away in the process. 
I should like to make the following reservation in this connection: what 
we have now is not yet socialism, m my view, but a society at a transi¬ 
tional stage whose development was interrupted by distortions and 
deviations. 

Neither Marx, nor Engels, nor Lenin knew what real socialism would 
be. We Communists arc in fact only beginning to understand what it 
should be, and the debate on this question is just commencing. For capi¬ 
talism docs not stand still either, and so the big and intriguing question 
is: with what shall we integrate? But the preconditions for the develop¬ 
ment of the integration process can and must already be ronsidered. 
This must be done to realise what we are, where wo are, in whai direc¬ 
tion we arc moving, and what we are to do to ensure the triumph of 
social justice. 

The preconditions do exist. Among them, above all. are the common 
values we are speaking about in this article. 1 shall nol dwell at length 
on what is generally recognised as the most essential and eternal values. 
These are, in the first plate, what Va.sily Klyuchevsky called "the physi¬ 
cal conditions" of the historical process; Lev Gumilyov preferred the 
term “landscape". 

Here I prefer the idea of the noosphere (from the Greek word noo^— 
mind) advanced by French scientists and philosophers Eduard Lc Roy 
and Pierre Teilhard de Chardin and comprehensively developed by great 
Russian scientist Vladimir Vernadsky. In that idea Man is the child and de¬ 
stroyer of nature. The noosphere is the highest stage in the development 
of the biosphere connected with mankind which greatly influences it. 

This influence should, in principle, he reasonable. And what happens 
in reality? The unrea.sonabic man has been plundering the natural reso¬ 
urces rapaciously until ozone holes appeared in the atmosphere and made 
a “nuclear winter” quite possible even without a nuclear war. 

God gave a common home to all Europeans: 'The Europe of geogra- 
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phy and hislorj”, as French President Francois Mitterrand put it But 
what have wt* done to this home?* Many of our rivers are dead, the fo¬ 
rests are thinning, and the air will soon be too bad to breathe. This ho¬ 
me, our common value, can be saved only through joint efforts, by turn¬ 
ing the biosphere and the technosphere into a true noospherc. 

Another category of common European values is the cultural heri¬ 
tage which is as important to us as it is to our Western neighbours in 
the European home. From the ancient times through the Renaissance and 
to our days, architecture, sculpture, drama, music, painting, and literature 
in the East and the West of Europe have been developing according to com¬ 
mon canons in the constant process of cross-fertilisation. These are per¬ 
manent values worth uniting around, for this is not only the past of 
Europe. It is its present and future. 

Ecology and culture lead us to moral values just as permanent. The 
striving for survival makes us think about common human values, for 
they alone bring together most different things and make it possible to 
preserve the chief value—peace in Europe and the whole world. But the 
history of ethics which is parallel to history of human society has given 
us, their heirs and continuers, immense wealth, a capital of moral dic- 
tums whose triumph would be the pride of any system, no matter how 
the question of the existence of classes and the struggle between them is 
solved. 

"Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets” (Matthew, 
7: 12). This golden law of morals has reached us from the ancient 
world through the Sermon on the Mount pronounced by Je.sus Christ 
One may hold different ideological and political views, but ethical dic- 
tums like this are a common value. So far, no one has ever said anyth¬ 
ing more reasonable and moral than the Biblical commandment "Thou 
shalt not make thee any graven image”, or "honour thy father and thy 
mother”, or “thou shalt not steal”, "Thou shall not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour”, and others. 

The famous commandment “Thou shall not kill” leads logically to the 
increasing awareness of the value of human life reflected in the Univer¬ 
sal Declaration of Human Rights adopted on December 10, 1948. Its Ar- 
licle 3 say^ that "everyone has the right lo life, liberty and security of 
person”, 

“Intolerance limits ihe mind and perpetuates prejudices. Intolerance 
is always hostile to the truth and only benefits lie. The truth likes critc- 
ism and only benefits from it; lie fears criticism, for it looses because of 
it”. This utterance was made by Denis Diderot, who called for tolerance 
ill relations among people and set hopes upon the triumph of the truth. 

We have realised the value of this postulate, which is seen, among 
other things, in Mie new’ policy pursued by the Soviet stale with regaid 
to the Chuu'h, a policy which is not limited to encouraging the restora¬ 
tion of temple*- and monasteries but goes further lo understanding that, 
say, Christianit\ is not merely a fact of our history but also a treasury 
of our moral values needed by the people and the mo.st important and 
inalienable components of our culture, our civilisation. “We owe our 
history and therefore enlightenment to the monks,” said Alexander Pushkin. 

"...Behave so that you would always treat man in your own jiersori 
and in the person of anybody else as’a goal and never merely as a 
means.” This categorical dictum was pronounced by Immanuel Kant, 
and, in his and in our view, all people should be guided by that pro¬ 
nouncement. no matter what their origin or status may be. An echo of 
tlpt dictuni was also heard in the “human factor” and in the “human 
ditnension”, the notion introduced by the Vienna accords in the CSCE 
process. 
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Incidentally, it was precisely Kaut who introduced the “rule of law" 
category in scientific parlance, and the notion wa.-. elaborated on by a 
series of German, Frencii and Russian lawyers and philosophers of the 
i9th century—Stein and Jellinek. Constant and Tocque\ille, Novgorodt- 
sev and Kotlyarevsky. They and some other scholars developed Kant’s 
idea into a streamlined theory, aceoiditig to wliich tiie state should hi.* 
bound by law and the stale mechanism must necessarily be limited by 
legal norms adopted democratically, enabling the st>\ereign people to 
freely express their will. 

They had forerunners, of course. And they obviously did not ignore 
the ideas of Locke, Montesquieu and Rousseau, ideas that had formed Ihe 
basis of the first constitutional acts adopted by he Great French Revo¬ 
lution in the late 18th century These ideas were laler developed in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948. in the international 
human rights covenants adopted bv the UN General Assembly m 106(>, 
and in the constitutional acts ot most states, including the Soviet Union 

Though there are many legal acts, in some countries there are signs 
oi rule of law, in others there are few such signs, and in .still others 
they arc absent altogether. The dream of a democratic rule-of-law stale 
is also a common value of Europeans - this can be observed in the histo¬ 
ry of many European countries and in lecent years it has become one of 
the clearly formulated goals •soi by the Soviet leadership, which is regks- 
tered in the decisions passed bv the lOlh All-Union Conference of the 

rpsu. 


WE IN THE SOVIET UNION are a long way from the democratic 
meal and we are well aware of this Theretoie the best people here ear¬ 
ly on the struggle, so that democracy as an indi.sputable value without 
which there can be no rule of law in a country would triumph at last in 
our country as well. It would take lime to achieve this goal, but there 
Is no othei way. 

The Soviet Imion is procteding stcadih along the path of en.suring 
genuine freedom of convicUoris, pluralism of views and public organisa- 
tums, freedom of conscience, iieedom to leave the country and to return 
to it, etc. Our slate is trying to displ.iy tolerance towards the new pheno¬ 
mena in society, phenomena winch only recently it would have stamped 
out. There occur relap.ses today, 1(m>. hut this is no longer the rule 

A more .sophisticated readei may ask so, what? I here is soincthiiig 
evtremely important that divide^ the East and the West of Europe, de 
spite W'orship of the 1948 Univer-^al Declaiation of Human Rights Hus 
“something” is a stereotyped altitude to property which the I'rench revo¬ 
lution had declared an ’’iiiviol:il>lc and sacred righl“, and which our 
1917 Octol>cr Revolution rejected It w’ouhl seem to be so, f,|| right. But 
our time sometimes gives all loo unevpevted answers to sonu sacramen¬ 
tal questions. Such a new answer to the question of property is being 
bf»rn in the piocess of our perestri.ika 

Now we are beginning to notice that the state property, lietonging to 
the whole people, actually belongs to nobodv, and a largo part of it is 
either misappropriated by the bureaucrats who are in charge of it, is 
being stolen away, or is just squandered. The idea of cosl-efTectiveiiess 
which in practice leads to the emergence of independent, sclf-financing 
and self-managed enterpri.ses, is being revived But who will own the 
enterprises? They may he leased by their work collectives, or they mav 
become share capital. This is not merely a theoretical proposition. This is 
precisely what is already being done in some places. Another important 
point to note here is: the result of the work done should be the property 
of the worker, minus the taxes and the lease pay. 

I - IJ51 (dllWI ) 
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The role and significance of the property of the cooperatives are in¬ 
creasing. In the countryside there have emerged real cooperatives and 
real farmers—by contrast with the state-run and state-controlled farms— 
which already raise the question of real ownership of the land they culti¬ 
vate, even without formal denationalisation. The means of production 
they have are owned by them as property. And the collective farms are 
beginning to turn into what they should have been from the start—into 
cooperatives. Handicrafts are developing in the cities—using the right 
of so-called individual labour activity. The terms are new, but behind 
them one can see restoration of the property principle. 

We are beginning to open our eyes to see the experience of the West. 
It turns out that private property and capitalism have proved very strong 
and it is too early to bury them—they possess vast unused reserves of 
development. This means that private property should not only be recko¬ 
ned with, but be tolerated, witn good use for socialism. One should not, 
therefore, strive to prove that one system is better than the other. It is 
the dogmatists who do that. What i.s needed is East-West cooperation in 
the search for ways of providing the best conditions for Man’s life. 

A sound basis for this is not only geographic, historical and cultural, 
but also spiritual, political and, as it turns out, common economic inte¬ 
rests which are yet to reveal themselves more fully. We realise that as 
yet not all of them operate “at full capacity”, but it is important to 
see that these values are common. We are now at the first stage of this 
awareness. 

Havinc accomplished the revolution in our country, the proletarians 
rejected the values which seemed alien to their class consciousness and 
interests. There are no more proletarians, at any rate in the East and 
the West of Europe. There are workers, farmers, employees, businessmen, 
professionals, clergymen, students, servicemen, pensioners, children. 
Their common interest is to live in peace and survive, and to preserve 
their common European home. Therefore it would seem time has come 
the slogan “Workers of all countries, unite!” be withdrawn from our state 
banners. 


IN CONCLbSlON, I should like to make a forecast with this condi¬ 
tional proviso: If we, the builders of socialism, are consistent, and if 
we manage to build a society capable of meeting the reasonable require¬ 
ments of all in housing, food, clothing, and cultural values; a society 
where there would he no disinherited, no paupers, and no poor people, 
where every man would have a job he likes, with a decent wage tlien 
no one will need any privileges 

And then, perhaps, there will appear many more new common values 
with Western democracies. But, of course, this will happen if capitalism 
goes along the path of building a rule-of-law state and a welfare society 
which have been much talked about and which do not yet exist anywhe¬ 
re. .So far, no state is based on a balance of interests of all members of 
society and on chsrity towards the unfortunate, in combination with what 
are definite economic and technological achievements of capitalism minus 
its negative aspects such as the unemployment of a considerable part of 
its able-bodied population which is thus denied the necessary means of 
existence, .such as the exploitation of man by man, crying inequality in 
the di.stribution of wealth, etc. 

A look back at the origins allows us to make quite a few interesting 
discoveries which at times arc unexpected but encouraging and construc¬ 
tive for the search of common interests with our Western neighbours. 


(Continued on page 144) 




TB£ MECHANISM OF FRENCH FOREIGN POUCY 


Aleiei KOZHEMYAKOV 


OUR COUNTRY has traditionally been interested in various aspects 
of French foreign policy, diplomacy included. This interest is perfectly 
justified, for French diplomacy has for centuries been viewed with good 
reason as classical and as one of the world’s leading diplomacies. The 
skill of French politicians and diplomats has repeatedly borne out the 
old truth that a highly professional, tactically experienced and flexible 
diplomacy contributes in large measure to a state’s leverage and pres¬ 
tige in world politics. I think France owes much to the structure of its 
contemporary foreign policy mechanism, its legal standards and hierar¬ 
chic principles and to the place and influence of the various parts of this 
mechanism, primarily the Foreign Ministry. 

The reappraisal now being made in our country of outdated foreign 
policy stereotypes understandably involves the manner in which our 
partners in other countries, including France, make their foreign policy 
in practice. To appreciate the motives of any state’s policy, we need 
to have a clear idea of the political, organisational and human springs 
of its foreign policy mechanism. We also need to take a sober look at 
the experience of other countries now that we are creating a law-gover¬ 
ned foreign policy mechanism in our country within the framework of 
comprehensive democratisation. 

If we discard the earlier “preset concept’’ of history and politics we 
must recogni.se lhat the activity of people, organisations and admini¬ 
strative structure.s—in short, all that is generally regarded as part of 
the superstructure or the subjective factor—is gaining in importance. 
From this point of view, the foreign policy process is recovering its 
natural quality as one ol several options 

To renounce a slogan-like, blackwashing approach to whatever has 
to do with the Western political system (while insisting, needless to say, 
on our fundamental definition of the nature of the bourgeius state) is to 
remove the blinkers that prevented us in the past from discerning the 
rational elements of its foreign policy structure which have passed the 
test of practice. Like other Western countries, France has evolved a par¬ 
ticular legal, political and ideological system in this spnere. But at 
present it would hardly be right to attribute the existence of this system 
to the class factor only, to the circumstance that foreign policy is treated 
as a priority by Western leaders. Indeed, administrative structures are 
now being politicised, not so much directly, by organising them from 
without, as indirectly, or from within, above all by giving the foreign 
policy apparatus a definite ideological and political orientation. 

In spite of distinctions between contemporary states as to political 
system, they have much in common as regards organisation of the 
foreign policy mechanism. There arc similarities even between countries 
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with differing social and political systems. An unbiased and painstaking 
analysis of the foreign policy structures of our Western partners is 
bound to help us avoid miscalculations in developing new parameters 
of our foreign policy mechanism. 

France’s experience is instructive in this respect, for the system exis¬ 
ting in that country has been polished as it were by time and the country 
itself is exerting a notable influence on the concepts of democracy, in 
particular political democracy, which has formed in the West and throug¬ 
hout the world. 


SOME FRENCH ANALYSTS use an almost grotesque formula to des¬ 
cribe the general pattern of the foreign policy mechanism of their 
country: “We have a chief actor, the president, a secondary actor, the 
foreign minister, supers, the members of the cabinet, and an audience, 
the French.” * But this formula certainly does not cover all the comple¬ 
xities of the actual relations that form in French government bodies as 
they work out foreign policy decisions. Furthermore, while the constitu¬ 
tional foundations of the Fifth Republic are unshakable, the practices 
of its foreign policy agencies arc changing in step with the evolution 
of international relations, the changing content of the country’s exter¬ 
nal ties, the evolution of social consciousness at home and abroad, and 
the ups and downs of political struggles inside the country. 

In the process, the president of the republic, who is " elected by 
universal suiTrage and direct vole, remains at the top of the foreign 
policy pyramid. This status of his is guaranteed primarily by his con¬ 
stitutional powers. The Constitution m force since 1958 follows a 
pattern proposed by Charles de Gaulle, who made his view on the 
inattci quite clear. “Our foreign policy activity,” he staled, “require'' 
my leadership, for it consists in the country assuming la'-ting obliga 
tions of vital importance.” .\11 subsequent presidents of the Fifth Re¬ 
public considered it iheir duly to confirm in one form or another the 
'.pecial predestination of the head of slate in international affairs for 
all that, by and large, nobody in France e\er disputed it. 

By proclaiming the president arbiter of the state institutions Oj 
F rance and guarantor of its external commitments. Article 5 o*^ the 
('onslitulion gives him grounds for making his own appraisaK of the 
international situation and persoiidlly participating in foreign policy 
actions without special authorisation. Art. 15 empowers the piesidcnt 
to lead the armed forces and head naiiunal defence councils and com¬ 
mittees. Of particular sigiiificrince is .Art. 52, which provides lor the 
possibility ol presidential parti^'ipaton in talks on the signing of inter¬ 
national treaties and in their ralilicution. All this makes the president 
an obligatory party to the working out of all major foreign policy 
deci^ions. 

There are also other articles of the Cemsiitution supporting the pre¬ 
sident's extensive powers in the area of foreign policy. Art. 13 empo¬ 
wers him to appoint officials to high positions, Art. 14, to accredit 
foreign ambassadors, Art. 11, to submit any bill to a referendum. Be¬ 
sides, Art. 16 vests him with extraordinary powcis. 

The prc'ident’s primacy in foreign policy matters rest.s largely on 
his exclusive right to use the French nuclear potential (under the 
Decree of January 14, 1961) and, in broader terms, cm the presumption 
of the existence of a permanent external threat to the country which 
his extraordinary powers are intended to help counter. 

The very antecedents of the drafting of the 1958 Conslilulion in¬ 
dicated that Ihe spirit of government introduced by de Gaulle was 
partly justified at the time by exloriial circumstances. Airielo 16 as 
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worded initially concerned chiefly the oxlernal threat to Franco. Accor¬ 
ding to it, Charles de Gaulle and lormer premier Michel Dcbre, one of 
the founders of the Fifth Republic, envisaged '‘the likelihood of nuclear 
war and the need to organise authority in a manner meeting sucii 
circumstances”. (It is fair to ask how far the spirit and letter of this 
provision meet present-day concepts of civilised international relations 
and a peaceful common European home.) 

However, no list of the president’s foreign policy prerogative'', 
however detailed, can give all the reasons lor his dominant position 
in this sphere. This is due in no small measure to the politico-ideologi¬ 
cal concept of the so-called reserved sphere. Advanced in 1959, or 
almost simultaneously with the rise of the Fifth Republic, this concept 
assigned the president to a privileged role in foreign policy and de¬ 
fence. 

It maintained the necessity for a ‘‘reserved sphere” by arguing that 
foreign policy bore on all and not merely individual a.spects of the 
life of the state and society and that therefore decisions should be 
made at the summit of state power. Acttially the president’s role and 
influence have become decisive, not only in making specific foreign po¬ 
licy decisions, but throughout the foreign policy process, including 
formulation of general concepts and approaches, the implementation 
of decisions and the evaluation of the efficacy of the foreign policy line. 
The conceptual background of this line is scon as fundamental. 

No official institution has sufficient constitutional powers or real 
opportunities to seriously challenge the president on foreign policy 
matters. 

The president’s leadership in foreign policy probably stands out 
most of all in his personal diplomatic elTorl, especially at summits. 
What was sporadic has become an important regular diplomatic pra¬ 
ctice and a catalyst of world politics It is evident that behind this 
phenomenon are the growing dynainisin ol international intercourse, 
the connection between internal and international developments, the 
unprecedented responsibility involved in foreign policy decision-making 
today, fast-growing conimunications, and lastly, tlic need to overcome 
“from above” contradictions whieh result In the lower echelons failing 
to make decision. 

The foregoing suggests that the Increasing pcr-sonal role of the 
heads of contemporary states and governments in foreign policy is 
prompted in part by the objective eonrsc oi internatiunai devclopmenl. 
In this sense, the French system seems to have adapted to the exigen¬ 
cies of our times quite well in many respects. 


F‘OR OBVIOUS REASONS, we arc now taking a considerable in¬ 
terest in the functioning of reprtsentative bodies in various countries. 
It is noteworthy that m the foreign policy sphere, the classical prin¬ 
ciple of “divide and rule”, a cornerstone of bourgeois statehood, is 
undergoing major changes. It was the founder of the concept of foreign 
policy department, Charles Montesquieu, who envisaged a special 
status for this agency. His famous work On thp Spirit of Laws treated 
international relations as a special area to be governed by a particular 
regime since the problems within its range of activity demanded an 
early solution.^ 

Montesquieu '-aw all that had to do with foreign relations, with ihe 
possible exception of questions oi war and peace, as a prerogative of 
the executive authority. In the early 201 h century, the idea that parlia¬ 
ment allegedly cannot keep track ot a fast-changing international 
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card d'Estaing has said that initially France had of all other Western 
countries the least “appreciation for the eflects of Soviet perestroika”.* 

Unfolding fast in France as in many other Western countries today 
Is a process of drawing ministries and departments responsible for de¬ 
fence, the economy, culture and other matters, and concerned until 
recently with internal affairs only, into the sphere of foreign relations. 
The “redistribution" of the functions of maintaining foreign relations 
called for better coordination oi the activities of the echelons involved. 
It led to a debate in .socio-political and scientific circles on the allegedly 
uncontrollable character of French foreign policy. Some experts des¬ 
cribed this as largely an overstatement aimed at perpetuating the Fo¬ 
reign Ministry’s primacy in foreign policy.^ 

Another group of French political scientists pointed out that “in¬ 
terdepartmental rivalries” were likely to help improve the working 
methods of various departments and expand the channels through 
which the president is supplied with international information. If, 
however, the executive bodies concerned with foreign relations 
concentrated too strictly on the Foreign Ministry this would limit their 
freedom of manoeuvre, dampen their aspiration for innovation and* 
reduce their ability to promptly adapt to changes and unexpected 
situations. 

Some participants in the debate stressed that, generally speaking, 
any “administrative monopoly” inevitably lowered the efficiency of all 
echelons of the “foreign policy community". An up-to-date approach 
implied more flexible administrative decisions. The main reason for 
insufficient coordination in the foreign policy sphere was not so much 
shortcomings in the interdependence of diverse departments as the fact 
that occasionally the leadership failed to formulate its aims clearly 
enough or issued no explicit directives. 

In spite of the controversy over coordination, the French Foreign 
Ministry is still in the lead, largely as a result of the reforms effected 
in this agency in the mid-seventies. The explanation is not only its 
legal status but the presideniial system of government and the concept 
of “reserved sphere”. 

As top leader of foreign policy, the president wants the Foreign 
Ministry to take more orders from him than from the premier. This is 
apparently why the Fifth Republic’s foreign ministers are trusted aides 
to the president, many of llicin being his close associates. Roland 
Dumas’ promotion to .state minister is an obvious indication of recog¬ 
nition of his role as Foieign Minister in the present government team 

The Flench Foregii Ministry dilfer.s noticeably from other govern¬ 
ment departments in that it is influenced from within by socio-psycholo- 
gical factor.s typical of it alone and cieating a peculiar microclimate 
and a distinctive intellectual, professional and social environment. 
As a result, the apparatus of Quai d'Orsay has a fairly durable system 
of stereotypes, guidelines and images. All this has a certain effect on 
the perception of contemporary international realities, including the 
attitude to innovations in the foreign policy sphere. 

The imporlan.e of such factors increases in the context of the ongo¬ 
ing significant changes in the system of international relations, which 
the ideas of new political thinking are intended to bring about. 


THE ECHELONS of the Elysee Palace subordinated directly to the 
prcsiderl arouse a considerable interest from the point of view of how 
French foreign policy is shaped They used to be off limits for public 
opinion but in rcccnl years they have become more “visible” to the 
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media and researchers. The role of the foreign policy section of tlic 
president's apparatus is assessed variously, some analysts considering* 
it purely technical while others comparing it to that ol a supergoveni' 
ment. Reality is far from both extremes. 

The staff of the Elysee Palace office has about 30 members, with 
only four or five of them specialising in international problems. It goes 
without saying that so small a staff cannot coordinate, let alone do. 
the work of the entire foreign policy mechanism of the nation, nor is 
this its primary function. What it concentrates on is foreign policy 
problems whose solution depends on the president or is of some interest 
to him. They include the biggest international problems influencing 
world development trends, crisis situations, disarmament, France's 
position at international talks involving the president, questions relat¬ 
ing to his visits abroad. 

Some analysts consider the fact that the president’s foreign policy 
>»taff is so small (partly because the Foreign Ministry maintains direct 
and very close ties with it) as a shortcoming. “One of the main weak 
points of the decision-making system in existence for two decades now,” 
writes Samy Cohen, a French political scientist who has written seve¬ 
ral works on the subject, “is the discrepancy between the Elysee struc¬ 
ture and the responsibility for foreign and defence policy resting with 
the president of the republic. There is a lack of coordination between a 
very strong personalisation of the ‘captain’s’ authority and his naviga¬ 
tion instruments, which come from a different epoch.” ^ 

The president and his small staff therefore risk, in Cohen’s opinion, 
giving priority to the more pressing and relevant Issues and overlooking 
the broader long-term perspective. They migiit leave the admini.strative 
agencies without clearly formulated directives and have no reserve of 
alternatives linking together inner and foreign political considerations. 
The task was, therefore, to limit the numerous international issues sub¬ 
mitted to the president for arbitration, leaving their decision to the 
administration, which is directly concerned with it or to increase the 
staff subordinated personally to him. 

In advocating a larger foreign policy staff for the Elysee Palace, 
however, Cohen feels that this can be done only if staff members do not 
become a barrier between the president and cabinet ministers nor fulfil 
tor the ministries and their apparatus current tasks entrusted to these 

Samy Cohen admits of the possibility of setting up a standing fore¬ 
ign policy agency comparable to the US National Security Council 
This narrow council could meet whenever ncces.s^ry, inviting the ministers 
directly concerned to join in the discussion of the most serious prob 
Icms. Periodically comparing the approaches of various departments 
to international problems, it would settle the more serious of interdepart¬ 
mental contradictions and help promptly readjust the country’s ioreign 
policy priorities. But while the French system would .seem to lend itself 
to establishing such an agency, it has not done so. Cohen secs one rea¬ 
son for this in the Foreign Ministry’s reluctance to have a competitor 
in the form of a French counterpart of the US National Security Coun¬ 
cil. 


THIS ANALYSIS of the French “foreign policy community” would 
be incomplete without mention of the role of political parties in it. 
Paradoxically, their role, so important in home policy, is far less noti¬ 
ceable in foreign policy. To be sure, large and influential opposition 
parties never miss a chance to take exception to actions by the presi¬ 
dent or the government and to state their own \iews, which may con¬ 
cern matters of principle or programme, in particular European and 
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disarmament problems. However, they can hardly be said to have comp¬ 
lete and elaborate alternative foreign policy programmes. 

This state of affairs must be due to the idea of a national consensus 
over foreign policy issues, which has deep roots in the political culture 
of the Fifth Republic. To infringe on it would mean shaking a principle 
of the foreign policy mechanism and, indeed, of the whole political 
system of the country. A latent factor for this kind of unity or at least 
this adherence to “good form” is that each leading party seeking power 
has an understandable stake in not calling the established order in 
question. 

It is therefore very important for parties to ascertain how sensitive 
public opinion is to foreign policy issues and to shape their tactics 
accordingly. Opinion polls suggest that at decisive moments in poli¬ 
tical life, such as presidential or parliamentary elections, the French 
take little account of the foreign policy views of candidates or the par¬ 
ties behind them. Interest in the international aspecta of election battles 
is plainly declining with the poorest section of the population. Electi¬ 
ons for the European Parliament are probably a special case, for 
problems of the European Community are increasingly linked with 
the internal social and economic problems of the member countries* 
electorates. 

I am not implying that the role of parties in the foreign policy pro¬ 
cess is immaterial. Still less do 1 mean to say that French opinion is 
indifferent to international problems. Many examples to the contrary 
indicate a trend towards the polarisation of views and assessments and 
a sharp clash of opinions over issues of principle. 

French Communists have been active critics of official foreign policy 
in recent years. As for the Right and part of the Centre, their accep¬ 
tance of President Mitterrand’s foreign policy line is anything but 
unqualified on every point. The new inner political climate which has 
developed in France over the years of “coexistence” spurred the forma¬ 
tion by the French of a serious outlook on the problem of national con¬ 
sensus over foreign policy. A seemingly simple question arose: Why is 
it that France, a traditional arena of sharp inner political struggles, io 
so unexpectedly unanimous on foreign policy (something which Fran¬ 
ce's West European neighbours lack, incidentally)?*’ 

Revcalingly, it was the centrepiece of national consensus, the atti¬ 
tude to the defence doctrine and disarmament, that led to an open cont¬ 
roversy in the country. The FCP took an explicit stand against the 
I'tench military programme lor the further buildup and modernisation 
of nuclear weapons. In late 1987, Francois Mittcirand and Jacques 
Chirac made the difference in their approach to a “double zero option” 
clear enough. 

Pierre Ilassnei, a politologist, writes that the more the president 
and the premier insisted that there was a solid national consensus, the 
more often he recalled the sa>ing: “Don’t touch the vase, it is broken.” 
llassner adds that basically there is consensus but that, “being eroded 
from within and attacked from without, it can survive only by cnang- 
ing”.' 

Without going into the details of this complicated question, I wish 
to note that one rea.soii for the changed view on national consensus is, 
in effect, the circumstance that the country's political forces are not 
prepared to find a common response suitable for France to the evolu¬ 
tion of the military-political situation throughout Europe. A further 
factor is the positive changes that have occurred in French public opi¬ 
nion even though some of them do not show clearly enough. 

In practical terms, a parly’s influence on the foreign policy process 
changes considerably according to whether the parly is in power or in 
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opposition, in a situation where its critical attitude fits in with the inner 
political struggle. Ruling parties normally avoid a direct connection 
between their views and government policy, which is purposely freed 
from direct party influence. This is not only because it is more than the 
relevant echelons of the party apparatus can do to compete with the 
goveriunent in keeping track of all processes and phenomena in world 
politics but also because they proceed from the fundamental postulate 
that a foreign policy led by the president must reflect national inte¬ 
rests and not the views of the party serving as the mainstay of power. 

Nevertheless, the foreign policy activity of the ruling majority par¬ 
ties does not come to nothing—it merely changes its trend. Besides sup¬ 
porting the country’s foreign policy line, in particular through the me¬ 
dia, these parties effect feedback with national and international public 
opinion. They are faced with the important task of detecting changes 
and new ideas in this sphere, in particular among experts on inter¬ 
national affairs and in social organisations so as to turn them into spe¬ 
cific recommendations. 

Operating as “laboratories” of ideas, parties prepare statements, 
occasionally in the nature of programmes, on various key problems. 
These statements, many of which bear on elections and offer a vision 
of likely developments, are not, however, strictly binding on the future 
government. By getting their supporters into gevernment offices res¬ 
ponsible for foreign policy, parties maintain fairly close, if informal, 
relations with the administration. This enables them to keep up a du¬ 
rable connection (which is not always obvious) between the political 
leadership and civil society in working out foreign policy decisions. 


IN EXAMINING the main peculiarities of the foreign policy mecha¬ 
nism of today’s France, it would be wrong to withhold a general apprai¬ 
sal of it from the point of view of democracy. "Vet the majority of 
French politologists and lawyers, while debating the merits and demerits 
of the country’s political system, give little attention h) its foreign 
affairs. They regard the strongly hierarchic character of the foreign 
department as a logical product of the existing legal system. Debates 
on democracy therefore fail to focu. on this sphere. 

Thing.'- should certainly not be oversimplified by reducing thv' entire 
foreign policy process to the functioning of the top echelons of state 
power. It is apparently logical, however, that the principles of French 
foreign policy are defined by the nation’s top political leadership The 
foreign policy department is closely linked w«th the inner political system 
ot the country and is sensitive to changes in it. There are numerous 
ways in which the French can express ditferont opinions on foreign 
policy issues, thereby exerting indirect influence on the official line. 

However, as a mailer of tact, ihe mechanism for shaping Fiencli 
foreign policy is, now as in the past, far less .sensitive to pressure from 
without and guarantees a reasonably high degree of control over the 
“foreign policy community” by legal and political means. What is a certain 
rigidity of this system is made up for by the flexibility of various infor¬ 
mal ties and the practice of supplying public opinion with ample in¬ 
formation on world politics and on steps taken by France. 

Until recently, the West described the procedure of approving 
foreign policy decisions used in the Soviet Union as undemocratic. So¬ 
me pointed ironically to certain advantages of the procedure, which 
they said made it possible to adopt important decisions promptly, 
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without “democratic delays”. It is time to admit that this criticism was 
justified in a measure. 

In watching how our partners, including France, make their foreign 
policy, we cannot help assessing our observations in light of the task 
of setting up a well-functioning foreign policy mechanism meeting the 
main criteria of a rule-of-law socialist state. Eduard Shevardnadze 
said in one of his public statements that this task was becoming par¬ 
ticularly important “because the degree of the democratic orientation 
of policy in general and diplomacy in particular can be judged accord¬ 
ing to how this mechanism is functioning”.® 

Having a clear idea of the reasonable limits of “full glasnost” and 
democratisation in this sphere, which are conditioned by the present 
state of international relations, we are set, here too, on extending de¬ 
mocracy and creating a constitutional mechanism for shaping foreign 
policy, with the people as its maker. 

The experience of other countries, which is a result of their inde¬ 
pendent choice and accords with their distinctive legal systems and 
their political history and culture, is both useful food for thought about 
our own road and a new area in which to compare the socio-political 
practices of various countries from the point of view oi democracy. 

One of the numerous definitions of democracy offered by French his¬ 
tory says: “Democracy is the pos.sibility of arguing about what demo¬ 
cracy is.” I think the debate on this subject should also concern the 
manner in which foreign policy is made in each particular country, 

‘ A. Duhaniel, Im rcpuhUque giscurdienne. Anatomie politique de la France, Paii' 
1980, p. 31. 

* See Charles Montesquieu, Seteiied Works, Moscow, 1955, pp. 295-296 (iii Ru-. 
Sian). 

i Paris-Match. Dec. 29. 1988. 

♦ Politique eirangere. No I, 1986, p. 146. 

S' Ibid., p. 147. 

* Politique internationale. No. 35, 1957 

’’ Esprit. La France en politique 1968, p. 74. 

• Igvestia. March 22, 1989. 




We Shall Live as We Decide Now 


IT IS A WIDELY KNOWN Russian phenomenon that since lime im¬ 
memorial the intelligentsia has been actively involved in various areas 
of Russian life. Its foremost representatives have been crusaders for 
truth, for a belter national future. 

The present lime, if anything, is no exception. In the days when the 
country’s fate is being decided, the responsibility of the artistic intelli¬ 
gentsia for the destinies of individuals and the whole humankind is 
greater than ever. 

The name of Mikhail Ulyanov is known to many people in this 
country and abroad. Head of the Vakhtangov Theatre, People’s Artist of 
the USSR, Winner of the State Prize, Hero of Socialist Labour, People’s 
Deputy, Member of the Central Auditing Commission of the CPSU, lie 
is a man of strong civic commitment. 


International Affairs. Mikhail Alexandrovich, as an artist, public 
figure, citizen and family man, how do you sec the country’s internal 
and external life today? 

Af. Ulyanov. Let’s face it, our life, is very intense and in many ways 
Icnse. On the one hand, there appeared a glimmer of hope that our for¬ 
mer, sinful life would change. Both we and the slate have sinned. So 
now there is a new hope. This is on the credit side. On the other hand, 
the perestroika work has brought the cleavages in our society into 
sharper focus. Some people take a tough stand against perestroika for 
the simple reason that they have for years been trying to foster an indi¬ 
vidual that is a “cog in the wheel”, an unthinking person who onh lives 
by the immediate concerns of the day. Now altempis are being made to 
wake up thi.s individual, but he doesn’t feel like waking up because it is 
more conifoitable to sleep. He doesn't mind living in poverty, though not 
m rags, he would rather be poor and indolent. He resists’ attempts to 
stir him to more active life. 

Another kind of resistance comes from people who can only evisl at 
their pre.sent level if Hie administrative powers are stronger than the 
people’s powers. When the people becomes stronger than the ailimin- 
slration they will naturally be tin own out. They don’t w.int thai to 
happen. They are clinging to their position like grim death Itiev aie m* 
sisting, sabotaging and struggling. 

None of those who oppo'^e peiestroika can conic up with an altcrii.i- 
live What do they propose? A retuin to Stalin's “iron fist”, Khrushchev’s 
voluntarism, Brezhnev’.', stagnation? At the end of the dav wind do they 
have to offer aoarl from the fact that they are defending the old tirne-^? 
But if the old limes were so good, why arc things so bad today? If we 
had been following the correct course why are we in such an impasse 
now? 

There arc some extremist forces that want to see everything remade 
•it once. But to attempt to remake everything at once in a country as 
huge as ours means to unleash incredible anarchy and chaos which no 
one would be able to sort out. The countrv is too large, the dreadnought 
is loo huge to make a sharp turn a.s if we were a little boat. It takes 
lime. And this is precisely what w’orries people. 

People are awakening and seeing the w'orld from two sides, as it 
were. On tlie one hand the> had suspected all along that our previous 
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life had been far from perfect. But when some aspects of our life, only tiny 
fragments of it, were revealed to them, their hair stood on end and they 
shrank from the truth in horror and said, oh, no, we’d rather not know, 
we prefer ignorance to knowledge. 

External life seems to be more decent and more favourable. We are 
treated differently than before. We are a nation on which great hopes are 
pinned. Two years ago, when 1 was in Italy, the papers were full of 
news about our country and all the meetings and conversations I had 
revolved around “perestroika, Gorbachev, socialism and new winds”. 
1 found very much the same attitude in Britain recently. When I asked, 
“Why do you feel so excited about our perestroika?” they replied, “Your 
success will be our success. The success of perestroika means a more 
stable world. The world must be balanced by two forces, but not by arms 
as it’s clear that you can’t prove anything by arms, but only by the force 
of dignity of the two groups of slates.” You know, it’s like a good family. 
If mother and father are intelligent and live in harmony then everything 
is well balanced. But if they don’t see eye to eye that’s the end, the family 
falls apart. The same is true of the world. Of course, the world is diverse. 
Perhaps the comparison is simplistic, but that is the way it looks to me. 

The approach of Gorbachev and the country’s leadership is to seek 
resolution of problems and not confrontation and it is a position that is 
desired and welcomed in the world. People are tired of threats, tension 
conflicts, fear of tomorrow. 

/. A. What, in your opinion, would guarantee the success of pere¬ 
stroika? 

Af. Ulyanov. I don’t think we should begin rectifying the state in 
which our society finds itself by seeking instant redress of the moral and 
ethical distortions which exist and are only too apparent. Man is weak, 
he is prey to vanity, selfishness and greed. And he will remain so. But 
if these human foibles are reinforced by lies, hypocrisy, duality, the loss 
of all inhibitions, the calling of white black and black white, lawlessness, 
the violation of the rights of the individual, and, indeed, the destruction 
of the individual, by apathy, crass indifference, the thirst to grab more 
at the expense of others, by social injustice, dependence on those on 
high, impotence in the face of lawlessness, and the rape of common sense 
by bureaucratic nonsense—then man is brutalised. And then everything 
turns upside down, economics, politics, art, daily life—everything. 

What to do? To try to change man without changing the conditions 
of life? Or to change life so as to change man? Being determines con¬ 
sciousness, this has been drummed into our heads from childhood. But 
we would often like to see a consciousness that does not correspond to 
our existence. Wc want to see a progressive, decent, good man while the 
conditions of life arc often the opposite of those needed to bring up such 
a man. 

Monstrous distortions appear when man becomes the means, when 
ideology replaces life and when it is not socialism in the service of man, 
but man is in the service of socialism. There emerge cults, big and smalt, 
the peasantry is cruelly and thoughtlessly decimated, the cream of the in¬ 
telligentsia is exiled, free thought becomes the most heinous .sin, con¬ 
stitutional provisions remain on paper and the constitution itself is not 
meant to be used. Then public consciousness, culture and art fall under 
the sway of woeked double-speak, double standards, official lies encou¬ 
raged by conferring titles and honours on those who lie. If a person has 
to spend hours standing in queues to buy staple food items, if he is con¬ 
fronted with gruff, surly shop '’ssistants and officials, if there are no 
laws—enforceable laws and not laws proclaimed on paper—that would 
really proltct the rights of the individual, any individual and not only 
an outstanding individual—how can you expect people to be human? The 
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gap between slogan and life is growing ever wider. How to bridge it? 

1 think the conditions of life should be changed, to use the current phrase, 
words should be matched by deeds. But how do you go about changing 
the conditions? Where do you begin? 

As 1 see it, if perestroika is to be a success, we must, while being 
aware of the complexity of the gigantic economic system and the moral 
problems, translate our achievements into laws as quickly as possible. 
So far, we’ve talked a lot. but much remains as it was. We are very 
slow in getting rid of ingrained life habits. They must be got rid of and 
“exorcised”, so to speak, through legislation. If we say one thing but our 
life continues to be governed by the outdated laws of the 1930s and 
1940s, then we won’t succeed. 

Another thing we need to do in order to succeed is, while being 
cautious, to be more resolute in making certain decisions. Look how we 
have been shilly-shallying over the question of cooperatives. First we 
allowed them, then we banned them, first we set one tax, then another. 
In other words, we try to eat our cake and have it too. We want coopera¬ 
tives to yield benefits and yet we are afraid that—God forbid!—some 
people might get rich. But you can’t have it both ways. It’s either—or. 
Either the cooperatives will turn in a sizeable profit and contribute it 
to our table, to our life, and get rich in the process. Or they will be 
stified and turned into little more than work associations of invalids. 

Of course we should not be rushed into hasty decisions, but on the 
other hand, a wobbly and indecisive reform of economic, political and con¬ 
stitutional life could deepen the crisis. We must all think about if 
together. 

The country is in a fever, it is trembling like in an earthquake. A lot 
of new phenomena appear. When asked whether I think we should have 
a second or a third party and a multi-party system I reply that we 
shouldn’t do it today. We shall tear the country apart and slip into civil 
war. People will reach for their axes, stakes, it’ll be terrible if the Rus¬ 
sian spirit of revolt is aroused, there would be no stopping it, and a 
Stenka Razin will always be found. The situation being w'hat it is, we 
have no alternative leader. So, we must give Gorbachev all our support. 
This is not toadying. I &a\ this out of fear of upheavals that may occur 
if we are not united around one force 

I. A. What, in your opinion, is the main challenge of perestroika in 
the intellectual sphere? 

M. Ulyanoc The spiritual sphere takes on special importance today. 
Formerly, there was no spiritual sphere for the simple reason that no¬ 
body asked you what you felt, no one asked you what you thought, no c)ne 
asked you what you brooded (wer. It was assumed that people were think¬ 
ing about Brezhnev, that they loved Stalin and were ready to give their 
lives for the country, for Stalin. That was it. But the world is much more 
diverse, awesome, complex, interesting and mysterious. From the letters 
I receive 1 see how much pent-up anger and bewilderment tiiere is in 
people, how eager they arc to pin the blame for what is happening on 
someone. Some people feel that if a culprit is found and punished every¬ 
thing will be straightened out. But that is not so. 

The spiritual domain is becoming important because one has to be 
spiritually enriched in order to be democratic and free. A slave, an 
ignorant and ill-bred person cannot be free. Freedom and democracy 
presuppose a certain spiritual level. This does not only mean reading 
books, it covers the whole area of relations among people. 

Take for instance the Russian village of old. People were poor and 
wore bast shoes, but they had values w'hich no one dared to ignore. The 
peasant wore bast shoes,’ but he knew that he should respect elders, that 
he should call his juniors to order if they misbehaved, that one shouldn’t 
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spit in the community well, that one shouldn’t cut the woods near the 
village. The church was held in high regard. 

In short, there was a code of ctfncs, of spiritual life. All this was 
destroyed m this country. Church, morality, conscience, honour—everyt¬ 
hing was destroyed: for such a large nations as ours cannot be ruled by 
one man. If the people are on their knees and glorifying one man, they 
lose their dignity. People said one thing and did another, lies were 
covered up with high-sounding phrases, corruption was rampant, whole 
sections of our society w’ere corrupt. The people who lived well were not 
those who worked well but those who earned well, people were not pro¬ 
moted on merit, ignorance held sway. Many of our leaders couldn’t 
speak Russian well enough, let alone know' philosophy or what have you. 

All this gradually brought out nihilism, resentment, rudeness, boor¬ 
ishness and, most of all, anger which has swept many sections of our 
society. Consider the following situation. ^ farmer starts taking land on 
lease and earning big money. What happens? His farm is set on fire. 
Why? He makes a lot of money and I don’t. Can’t you work and earn 
too? No, I don’t want to work, I want him to earn as little as me. This 
is ignorance and savagery, this is anger and malice, lack of any moral 
checks. We arc not afraid of anything, we don’t value anyone, we don’t 
respect anyone, and we don’t obey any laws. As a nation we face spiritu¬ 
al collapse unless we do something about it. 

And yet, the nation is already being enhanced spiritually. When it 
became Known that four of the delegates to the 19th Party Conference 
W’ere thieves and bribe-takers thi.s came as a shock to the conference 
‘ How could such .1 thing happen?” Now we have found out that such 
things can happen. Did it shake the Party? No, to my mind, it strengi- 
bened it. The fact that the Party said that any law-breaker, especially 
someone who holds high office, will be thrown overboard—this fact ha^j 
strengthened the Party. For if 1 know’ that someone is a thief, a bribe¬ 
taker and a grubber, and yet he can’t be touched, then 1 do not believe 
in the Parly. The Party regenerates itself by purifying itself. The Party 
grows stronger by telling the truth. 

I. A. Whdt can culture do to purify our society? How do you, a Peop¬ 
le’s Deput\, see the role of the intelligentsia, artists, writers and journal 
isis, >(,ui own :()le at the present stage in oui life? 

M Ulyanoo. 1 his is the lime of lournalism, the time of clearing the 
dicks, so art lias stepped .iside, as it were, to give a chance to journal¬ 
ism to perform the labour of Hercules, to clear the Augean stable of the 
iormer >edrs. Todas, the pres.s is the locus of a heated controversy 
People with <i reliograde mentality arc fiercely rc.sisiing the dcmocralisa- 
tion of the press and dream of turning the clock back. Then they could 
li\e c’Dinfortahly and liave things all their way, they could order a paper 
to shut up, nniz/lo the press and make It sing Ilallelujah in chorus. Then 
a joiinialist w'as reduced to dust for a mildly critical article, the pre.ss 
was a mouthpiece for panegyrics; Ijing .and garbling of facts were all 
in fi day's woiK for newspapers. Events were hushed up, nothing seemed 
to happen m our eountry no disasters, no hurricanes, no landslides, no 
eartlu|iiakes The press was obedient and docile. 

Hut today, when the country’s life is being reformed, the press must 
be a powerful bulldozer for cleansing the Augean stable. And yet, how 
can it be a lever, a bulldozer if the press is constantly in danger of hav¬ 
ing its hands lied, its mouth gagged and accused of all the deadly sins? 
The press must be free. As long as it is an organ of the Central Com- 
rniltee, the Trades I nion Council, the YCL Cenlr.'il Committee, and of 
governineni ministries, there can be no .serious talk about pluralism. The 
press iiiusl offer more alternatives. I think the editors of the maior papers 
should bo elected by congresses and sliould report to congresses. Wc 
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need a law on the press that would protect tlie interests and freedom of 
the media people. We need a law on glasnost reaffirming that glasnost 
means the possibility to express opposite points of view on any matter 
under discussion. The press, I believe. Is the other mainstay of demo¬ 
cracy. If the nation’s laws are the foundation, the press is the voice of 
ilie people. The voice should not be shrill, or stifled, or soft and servile. 
It should be loud, audible, clear and honest. 

1 have often been asked at election meetings about my altitude to 
the erasing of the “blank spots” of history. Yes, we have our origins and 
there are reasons why we have become what we are. We must sort it out 
finally and clearly. But I would also like to make clear the following- 
we seem to be trying to find ail the answers In the past and shy away 
from the present. We want to resolve everything concerning the past but 
we are vague about ihe future. One thing I am sure of: while looking 
back, we must take a longer, harder and more fearless look at today, wc 
must work to democratise society. Not everything is in the roots, someth¬ 
ing can be found in the fruits too. 

The importance of the press does not mean that art cannot contribute 
to the development of the individual in its own way. How? Through 
education, through beauty, through the moulding of aesthetic taste, 
through knowledge and exposure to the cultural diversity of the world. 
I’or many years theatre, like all art, was forced to bow. For years, the 
officialdom backed a dead art that distorted the real life of the people. 
The years which saw rampant terror, when human life counted for noth¬ 
ing, also saw the rise of a surrogate culture which was generously 
financed and was inculcated In the mass consciousness. An aesthetic of 
films, novels and plays had developed and become part of our flesh and 
blood, a cheerful and glib aesthetic that promoted starry-eyed optimism 
when artists should have been ringing an alarm bell. Realism was nipped 
In the bud, the bureaucratic play-it-safe attitude, meaningless control of 
every stirring in artistic thought were the order of the day. Instead of 
true information about the country’s spiritual life which art alone can 
provide misinformation which crippled people’s souls was pouring from 
the screen, from books and from the stage. 

Even in the domain of culture, we have succeeded in fostering hatred. 
We said: “We are the best, all the others are bad. We are the only ones, 
all the others arc terrible, wc are right, all the others are wrong.” S >, 
instead of studying, as Lenin bid us, the whole heritage of world know 
ledge, we split it into two parts, “ours and theirs”, “mine and his”. 

Such -m approach brought up a generation of cultural figures who 
were one-sided and intolerant of any other mode of expressing life. But 
life is divcr.se. From the snake to the eagle, from a villain to a hero 
all this is life. Why do wc insist on showing only heroes and only eagles? 
Reptiles exist and there is no getting away from them, we should turn 
the spotlight on them loo. 

The main task of art today is to portray the truth in an adequate 
aesthetic garb. We must teach people to reflect, to compare, to think. In 
the art field, too, we must make a resurgence of the past impossible. I’or 
this; fine words are not enough the present gains must be backed up by 
a legislative mechanism which would forever protect art against any 
encroachments, any attempts of the authorities to use it towards marginal 
ends. Creative unions arc an important instrument. But they must have 
the protection of the law. As it is, the right of the unions to control the 
appointment of people to offices directly linked with the management of 
art is not respected. As before, there are constant reshuffles in the cul¬ 
tural bureaucr.acy, but that makes no difference. As before, culture is 
financed from what is left over of the government budget. The material 
basis of culture, including theatres, is in an abject state. It must be said 
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for fairness sake that the attitude has recently been changing, but 1 
feel that the country’s supreme body of power must come to grips with 
this important issue. 

The lowly position of culture and the arts is humiliating for the whole 
people. A people cannot exist without spiritual benchmarks and spiritual 
constraints. Genuine democracy and freedom require inner culture, 

/. A. Should culture be subject to administration? 

Af. Ulyanov. Culture takes its cue from life. Culture should be accoun¬ 
table to life, it should try to reflect its essence. For instance, Pushkin 
came along and expressed the poetry of life. Lermontov came along and 
expressed the essence of human suffering. Gogol came along and ex¬ 
pressed the essence of the Russian soul. Dostoyevsky came along and 
expressed the essence of Russian suffering. They had no bosses, no go¬ 
vernment minister ever told them, “Comrade Dostoyevsky, start writing” 
or “Comrade Gogol, it is high time you sat down to write The Dead 
Souls”. This is nonsense. So, we don’t need to be controlled as we were 
in the old days, that is, by a cohort of bureaucrats who knew little about 
art but had great powers. The spectator and the reader are the most im¬ 
portant guides. 

The reader and the spectator, however, can be very dictatorial. He 
wants to have fun and to relax and he will dictate and demand that we 
obey him. 

The Culture Ministry should deal with economics and organisation. 
This is necessary because a theatre or an artist cannot exist by them¬ 
selves outside some organisation. It was not for nothing that there were 
circles (kruzhki) in the old days: Wednesday, Arzamas, The Green Lamp, 
The Knave of Diamonds, etc. Organisation is needed, but it should not 
meddle in ideological matters. 

7. A. To what extent can the average modern person appreciate the¬ 
atre? Should the theatre adjust itself to the educational level of our 
audience? 

M. Ulyanov. One theatre aims to get a full house, another theatre 
aim.s to educate its audience. I dare not to speak for all the areas of 
culture I know ihe theatre world better and I can say that the spectators 
in their mass come to the theatre to be entertained. A minority comes to 
the theatre for instruction, aesthetic experience, catharsis. So. we have 
some good plays which arc poorly attended because they make people 
think, compare and meditate. But a lot of people arc too tired, reluctant 
or unable to think So, educating ihe audience is a very important con¬ 
cern today. It’s not that we should try to make people better, we should 
try to make them think. This is the mission of the intelligentsia. To our 
lieep regiet, we have been told to do the opposite. 

7. A What do you consider to be the most important thing for pre¬ 
serving universal liunian values, the continuity of cultural traditions so 
that we should not have to regret irretrievable losses later? How can we 
preserve culture which, to use Dmitri Likhachev’s words, is an open door 
of the people’s soul? 

Af. Ulyanov. The answer is very simple. Of course, it’s a terrible thing 
that we have dest’-oyed so many churches, and burnt so many country 
estates. There was a justification for this, but that makes no difference. 
I recently visited Muranovo, the estate of the poet Tyutchev. He was a 
good master for his peasants, and his house was not burnt down. It 
.survived, and what a miracle it is. But how many wonderful pala(%s 
have been burnt, monasteries blown up, and splendid buildings boarded 
up! Thai’s why we have so much filth in the land now. 

We don’t value anything. Churches are not valued, estates are not 
valued, palaces and houses arc not valued. In no other country would 
you find such graffiti on house walls as here. Why? The answer is 
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simple: in the West, apartments are bought at a dear piece, and here 
they are provided by the state. It’s not “mine but ours”. This is an at¬ 
titude that we have fostered gradually: “Give them hell, smash, smash’” 
So we’ve done a lot of smashing, but we haven’t built anything instead. 
People should be encouraged to take a considerate attitude towards our 
heritage. It is very important that we now have a campaign to restore 
history, whatever remains of it, that history is now seen as a way to 
understanding our present state, our present worries and victories. 

/. A. And yet, what are the priorities? To restore historical landmarks, 
palaces, and churches? Some feel that you have first to feed and clothe 
people and then they will go to theatres and cinemas. 

M. Ulyanov. I don’t agree with this point of view. Of course, people 
have to be fed and clothed, they are tired of queues, of scarifies. But you 
don’t need to wear special clothes to the theatre these days. It’s even 
become trendy to be dressed casually when going to a theatre. In the 
old days going to a theatre was an occasion, today it's like going to 
a cafe. So, clothes have nothing to do with it. It’s all a matter of inner 
need. But who knows, perhaps it is true that people are too tired chasing 
goods and food to care about theatre. It is true that the business of daily 
living calls for a lot of effort, nerves and brains. Something should be 
done to improve this important sphere. 

But things are not as simple as that. Let me give you an example. 
We were touring Switzerland. It’s a showpiece of a country! Neat and 
trim, with mountains of butter and meat. But people don’t care about 
theatre, nobody needs it there. 

“First feed me and then I will be cultured.” It doesn’t work that way. 
Either you are drawn to culture or you aren’t. And in this country too 
we have quite a few well-off people who don’t care about culture. 

/. A. You are a People’s Deputy. You will be called upon to decide 
on the national budget matters. Where, in your opinion, should public 
money go? 

M. liyanov. 1 am not an economist, but 1 think it should go to un¬ 
tangle the knots in such areas as food, the services, culture, and the 
solution of these problems calls for the iniprovcmeiil of the entire eco¬ 
nomic base We should pay attention to bottlenecks In the past, we used 
to be told something like this, “Wait a little, boys. You live badly, but 
you will have everything sonic day Just you wait, and we’ll build and 
create ” For decades we have lived by slogans which succeeded each 
other, and in most cases represented man as a means for achieving 
some highest goals A mentality has been inculcated into us whereby tlit 
present is always despised, is always considered to be “transitional”, and 
whole generations are expected to pave the road to a “happy future” vitli 
their lives. 

We must leave such an attitude behind. The people don't want to plav 
this game anymore. Money should go into today's problems and to meet 
today’s requirements. They will naturally lead to future problems. It 
would be wrong to build only clothes factories. Money will also be 
needed for basic research and to implement long-term plans. We are so 
much behind the world. 

/. A. Theatre and cinema provide a bridge, a vehicle for people abroad 
to know us and our country. But it has to be good theatre. What is 
standing in the way? 

Af. Ulyanov. Soviet theatre is by no means the worst in the woild 
it is probably one of the most interesting. This is acknowledged bv all 
world authorities in theatre, Stein, Brook, Bergman. Stanislavsky and 
Chekhov are loved and studied everywhere. A recent example was an 
international seminar in Moscow devoted to Stanislavsky. The problem 
lies elsewhere. Our theatre has been humstrung by official ♦utelage. But 
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here is the paradox: now we don’t have such tutelage, we are free in that 
sense. But theatre has yet to meet the many challenges facing it Today* 
we arc not up against official structures, the only thing we are up against 
is the stormy, contradictory life which is seething. Everything is on the 
boil and nobody knows what sort of brew is cooking. It will settle of 
course, in time, but at the moment it’s difficult. 

Many of our theatres are successfully showing their plays abroad. 
For instance, Anatoly Vasiliev’s theatre. He is seldom to be found in the 
USSR because he is truly one of the outstanding modern directors as 
good as any. Lev Dodin is staging interesting plays, and youth studios 
are commanding growing interest in the West. So, we do have something 
to offer. 

/. A. What is basic in your election platform as a People’s Deputy? 

Af. Ulyanov. 1 am an actor. I have to proceed from my background 
and my knowledge of life. I can’t cover all problems, I don’t want to be 
a windbag like Khlestakov. I would direct my efforts as a deputy towards 
creating a society that is governed and protected by law, stable and not 
rocked by conflicting decrees, subordinate only to the will of the people 
and the law of the people. This is the foundation of the edifice of state. 
Without a solid, unshakeable and monolithic foundation, a building 
cracks, subsides and can crumble. Without legislation whicli protects 
the people by a strong and insuperable barrier against all those who 
would command, self-aggrandise and even, on occasion, engage in some 
blood-letting, all talk about democracy and glasnost will remain hot air. 
We must have, first, an election system based entirely on the rule of the 
people. The people elect their government, and their leader. The people 
remove them from power if necessary. The people must be aware of thcii 
strength and opportunities and the leaders must be aware of their 
limits, duties and their dependence. The people will not suffer a bad 
leader and they will always support a good one. If our system had been 
truly democratic, a true system of the people, the people would not have 
suffered Brezhnev for 18 years. Everybody saw that he was incapable 
of governing. People saw it but there were no levers for putting an end 
to the tragic farce. People laughed, made up jokes, but they suffered and 
did not speak up. All power had been taken away from the people and 
given to a group of courtiers. And the so-called election of Chernenko^ 
Things came to absurd lengths. But the people was silent. In a demo 
cratic state, even Stalin could not have appeared. 

In this remarkable time which is truly fateful—our future will be as 
we decide now- we must try to create genuine laws and ensure that all 
arc equal before them, that no one is allowed to change or abolish oi 
bend the law. One doesn’t have to be an expert in law to understand 
w'hich law is for the people and which is against. We must create con¬ 
ditions that will preclude the resurgence of what we are now trying to 
gel rid of- the consequences of the Stalin cull, Breznevism, stupidity, 
the administrative command system. We must create a state based on 
the ruU of law, so that a repetition of the past should be impossible. 
If all these things reapoear—then perestroika makes no sense. 

/ A. How democratic, in your opinion, is our electoral system? 

M. Ulyanov. It is still very much in the melting pot. In some places 
things are ideally democratic, in others there is a resistance to demo¬ 
cracy. The system is being born now, it has some good and bad features, 
it is in some ways democratic, but there arc hangovers of the past, for 
instance the appointment or mere endor.senient of some people to public 
office. Newspapers covered the elections. One read that in some places 
elections were wonderfully fair: there were five or six rounds until those 
whom the people preferred were elected. From the lists of candidates 
I have read I can see that interesting people are being elected. 
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It is true, though, that such democratic procedure occasional!) reveals 
trends which formerly were not very noticeable. Take, for instance, the 
elections at the Academy of Sciences. Everything was done according to 
Jaw, according to rules, and on closer inspection we discovered that our 
Academy is conservative. Since the elections we .held according to rules, 
their results indicate that most Academicians are against Sagdeyev, 
Sakharov, Likhachev, Bunich and Popov. They want to see as their 
deputies people of whom 1 for one have never heard before. The conser¬ 
vatism of this part of our society has been starkly revealed. Yet the very 
example of the Academy of Sciences is a proof that conservatism is 
omnipotent no more. A democratic system will eventually emerge provi¬ 
ded it is not strangled. 

/. A. What in your view are the difficulties in the emergence of a 
democratic law-goveined state? 

Af. Ulyanov. The state must pass many of its rights to the people. 
This is the main difficulty. The state believes that no decisions can be 
made without it, that if people are not told which way to go—to the right 
or to the left—they will never know. Fear of surrendering many “reins” 
is the main difficulty. 

/. A. Where do you think are the roots of the ethnic conflicts which 
have come to the surface today? Why has it to happen now? 

Af. Ulyanov. The main reason, to my mind, is that the nationalities 
{iroblems did not get the attention they deserved, and still deserve, that 
problems had been shelved for years. Wc invented a “friendship of the 
peoples”, repeated it as a litany for years. Meanwhile, a lot of problem 
spots appeared in the friendship, but we denied their existence. Now 
when things have come to a head, we have discovered that our friendship 
is far from perfect. 

Second, nationalism is on the rise everywhere. It may have some 
thing to do with crowded life, and with the fact that there is little culture 
among the majority of the people. The people can be made to turn in any 
dnection. But the intelligentsia, and a well-educated nation cannot be 
easily turned. In this country, national conflicts arise out of nothing, 
and are being kindled by all .sorts of individuals. It is believed that all 
the misfortunes and suffering come from a certain nation. 

Similar things happen in other places. When a person is socially 
ignorant, when he docs not know the world he lives in, when he does not 
understand the causes of everything, he naturally lends to blame the 
neighbour. But it is not the neighbour nation that is to blame 

/. A. How, in your opinion, docs the Soviet foreign policy, the piesent 
stale of international relations influence our domesttc policy? 

Af. Ulyanov. International stability makes it possible to scrutinise 
domestic problems. If w'e were saddled with, say, the Carribean crisis, we 
would have no time for our internal probUms democracy, pluralism, and 
other internal affairs. Ws would have to muster all our .strength to be 
ready foi a showdown. But if we are as.sured that no serious interna¬ 
tional conflict, will flare up in the near future, this wilt give us lime to 
pul our own house in order. It is, if you like, a repeal of the Peace of 
Brest, only on a larger scale. 

Our people can breathe, not deeply yet, but they breathe. They ask 
themselves, why are we resigned to our sorry state? Are we really so 
ignorant and so hidebound that nothing will reform us? Have we always 
lived like this? But Shchukin is Russia, and Chaliapin, Stanislavsky and 
Mendeleyev are Russia. 

"When the people breathes, there is a storm", says a proverb. But 
for people to breathe deeply, all of us will have to work very hard. 

Mikhail Uulyanov was interviewed by our correspondent N. Popova. 
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IN SWEDEN 


Boris PANKIN 


International Affairs. It’s the job of an ambassador to further the 
development of relations in ail spheres—political, economic, humani¬ 
tarian. Have your priorities changed somewhat during your years in 
Sweden? What has this depended on? 

Pankin. My great predecessor, Alexandra Kollontai, once said that’ 
for an ambassador the day he does not make friends for his country 
is a day lost. This is the main and constant priority and imperative. 

Specifically, I went to that country expecting to place the emphasis 
on cultural ties. This is the sphere I am most familiar with. By that time I 
had many partners and even friends in Sweden in connection with 
my former work at the Soviet Copyright Agency. And it was perhaps 
these ties and these relations that occupied me in particular during the 
first months, if not an entire year. Later political contacts emerged to 
the forefront due to the overatl situation in the world and the develop¬ 
ment of Soviet-Swedish relations. All the more so since the Swedish 
government was headed by such an extraordinary man as Olof Palme, 
whom I got to know well and, it seemed to me, whom I was on some¬ 
what friendly terms with. 

However, as far is the current period, the last three years, is con¬ 
cerned, the accent is being placed more on humanitarian, socio-econo¬ 
mic and economic tics between our two countries. I think that this is 
the surest way to do most good for our country. I believe that Sweden’s 
interests only stand to gain from this, too. 

International Affairs. You are not u career diplomat. Your appoint¬ 
ment as the ambassador to Sweden is your first diplomatic post. What 
were your earliest impressions in your new job? What was unexpected 
for you? 

Pankin. As to my personal impressions, one of the most exciting 
and unforgettable episodes occurred during the very first weeks of my 
work. It was late October 1982, when the international situation was, 
as you remember very tense. On United Nations Day an impressive 
manifestation was staged in Stockholm. Tens of thousands of people 
joined hands to form a chain, laying a “peace bridge” several kilomet¬ 
res long betwe« n the embassies of the USSR and the USA. They wan¬ 
ted the Soviet and American ambassadors to come out to the demonst¬ 
rators and join hands with them and thus close the chain. The Ameri¬ 
can ambassador had stated to the press in advance that he would not 
join the demonstration because he did not expect anything good from 
it for himself. I said just as frankly that I would go out to the people 
and receive a delegation if one was to appear. But for some reason pe- 


Boris Pankin is Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the USSR to 
Sweden since October 1982. He is a writer, member of the Board of the USSR Writers’ 
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opl€ either did not believe this or did not want to belie\e it; in any 
event, when my wife and I went out of the gale and greeted the 
delegates—a young woman and an elderly man holding a child in hit. 
arms—who had been instructed to hand me a petition, this produced a 
sensation; we were applauded warmly, and this was all shot by press 
photographers and TV cameramen. Ttie next day I woke up a celebrity. 
And this was an act that I did not have to particularly reflect on; it 
proved to be a bridge between Stockholm and myself, between Swe¬ 
den and myself. 

Over six years have elapsed since then, but people still recall that 
event. Incidentally, it was long recalled at our Foreign Affairs Ministry, 
too. There was much discussion as to whether this wasn’t a breach of 
manners. The fact of the matter is that this w'as virtually the first time 
in Soviet diplomatic history when an ambassador went out to demon¬ 
strators and received a petition. The fact that I am not a career diplo¬ 
mat was an extenuating circumstance. But later this came to be com¬ 
mon practice. 

As to the second part of the question, I must admit that it was 
unexpected for me, especially at the beginning, that a great deal of 
time—during and after working hours (if an ambassador has “non¬ 
working” hours)—had to be spent on so-called work with the staff and 
among staff, i. e., on inside matters. It seemed to me that 
ideally, people who no longer need “education" should be the ones to 
be given jobs abroad, all the more so at embassies. However, this is, 
regrettably, very far from being the case. The weight of obsolete tradi¬ 
tions, corporate interests and departmental ambitions make themsel¬ 
ves felt. In short, all of us have to break down a great deal in ourscl- 
\es to meet the demands of perestroika. 

Generally speaking, this is a multifaceted problem. There are many 
shortcomings in the w'ay staffs are manned. Today the staffs of embas¬ 
sies, at least the one in Stveden, consists chiefly of area-studied experts. 
They are capable of professionally handling matters of bilateral rela¬ 
tions, have a good understanding of the domc.stic and foreign policies 
of the host country, and know how to establish Ousincss and friendly 
contacts. However, far from everyone is well versed in such topics that 
have become prominent today as disarmament, multilateral diplomacy 
and regional problems. There i.s a lack of evperts in international law 
and external economic activity. 1 believe that staffers should be assig¬ 
ned not to an embassy as a whole but to a specific group oi departmenl 
to deal with a particular problem. In this case tliplomals could have 
the time and opportunity w'hile still in Moscow to undergo the approp¬ 
riate training with due account tor their future specialisation. 

Iniernaiional Affairs. What areas of Soviet Swedish ties do you 
lind to be the most promising? Where do you see the biggest returns 
for the Soviet Union? 

Pankin. Without getting into so-called big-time politics, which is 
alw'ays in the forefront, here I will mention above all what is linked 
with the satisfaction of the most pressing needs of the individual. Here 
are several examples from different spheres. Take ecology. The ses¬ 
sion of the Political Consultative Committee in Warsaw devoted a 
special document to this matter. This problem figures prominently in 
the Murmansk initiatives. And yet, the environmental situation at home 
is chronically very unfavourable. Proof is hardly necessary. Two years 
ago Valentin Rasputin [a Soviet writer— Ed.\ discussed this problem 
in Stockholm with Birgitta Dahl, the Minister of the Environment and 
of Energy. In reply to her questions, he related what is lieing written 
each day in Soviet newspapers, but she simply did not be believe him 
in some instances. 
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Alt the same, the Swedes take our official statements on this score 
seriously and, like us, regard protection of man's habitat as one of the 
priority tasks of the entire world community. At present an inter* 
national ecological institute is being formed in Stockholm, and the 
Swedish prime minister will be its patron. In a desire to designate right 
from the start the political and business level of this institution, for 
which the future of the famous Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute (SIPRl) is intended, the Swedish side has proposed to the 
USSR to join ihc Board of Directors and also the Research Council. 

Or lake another example. Under contracts with the world-famous 
IKEA furniture firm we have already set about renovating our furniture 
industry. Wc are to modernise some 30 enterprises which will be pro¬ 
ducing new-generation furniture. It is planned to sell it in the Soviet 
Union and ab^road. 

The food industry offers great possibilities. An entire complex of 
|oint venture.s are now being set up in the USSR with the Swedish 
transnational concern Telra Pak. They are to modernise our entire dairy 
industry. The point at issue is the production of packaging paper, the 
packaging itself, and automatic packaging machines. Economists esti¬ 
mate that if our entire dairy industry starts using Tetra Pak packaging 
the effect would be as though we increased by 1,000 litres the yearly 
production of milk per cow nationwide. Losses would be reduced. The 
officials of this firm are very energetic, and at times are even taking a 
risk, considering the .scope of the plan. The Swedes intend to invest 
over 1,000 million kronas (almost 200 million dollars). Construction 
of enterprises and delivery of equipment have already begun. 

A number of Swedish companies are promoting the spread in the 
Soviet Union of such a valuable technical and fodder and oil-yielding 
crop as the rape. This crop is worth its weight in gold. Lipetsk Region 
has become a seed-growing centre, and the rape has already spread 
throughout the country. 

If we lake the sphere of science, such a lorm of cooperation where 
lundamental, theoretical and applied research by Soviet scientists are 
combined wilh modern Swedish engineering and technology has m- 
creasingK established itself. Such cooperation is apace in ecology, 
space exploration, the chemical industry and a number of other field.s. 
Both side.s are finding that this js profitable, and they are eager to deve¬ 
lop lies 

Iniernalional Affairs. Soviet policy in external economic ties has 
been inconsistent unsuccessful initial decisions gradually improve 
and, conversely, good measures ar«' greaily emasculated by regulations 
and clarifications How is this perceived in .Sweden? How does it affect 
the einbas.sy’s work in strengthening Soviet-Swcdish economic ties? 

Pankin. I must say that on the whole Sweden is taking a positive 
attitude to and is even enthusiastic over perestroika, glasnost and 
democratisation, including as applied to the external economic .sphere. 
This in principle pertains to the government, opposition political quar¬ 
ters and big and small ousiness. 

At the same iime, they are worried, of course, about the inconsis¬ 
tency you are talking about This is like the movement of an old train 
when the .steam engine, starting to move, begins jerking and puffing 
and emitting clouds of .steam. Initially they took a calmer attitude to 
snags and meanders, rightly believing that each big undertaking requi¬ 
res some preparation, but now they are getting the feeling that too 
much time has passed already. And thus far, no particular results have 
been evident. The paradox is that although our external economic sys¬ 
tem is being liberalised, it is in effect becoming more and more difficult 
to work with our representatives becau.se some organisations keep being 
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created and others closed down, responsibility is fuolballed about from 
one amalgamation to another, new people appear who are not respon¬ 
sible for their predecessors, and so on. 

Therefore, frankly speaking, a very great deal of patience is requi¬ 
red on the pari of our foreign partners to establish and develop exter¬ 
nal economic ties at this moment. A large part of my activity and that 
of the embassy apparatus and our trade office is being analysed and 
revamped. We are helping to establish contacts, we arc clearing away 
the snags and constantly impressing upon the Swedish business com¬ 
munity and political and economic quarters that this process is tempo¬ 
rary and we arc putting pressure to bear on our organisations and de¬ 
partments. 

I just have to lake advantage ol this convenient opportunity to 
discuss in earnest a problem that is literally knocking on our door. 
1 am referring to joint ventures. No matter how slowly and tortuously 
they establish themselves in the Soviet economy, no matter how care¬ 
fully we elaborate the legal aspect of the endeavour, this form of coope¬ 
ration has a big future ahead, ana this, along with other circumstan¬ 
ces, means that more and more foreign businessmen will be coming to 
the USSR—and not for a month nor even for a year. Sometimes—for 
good. And what we used to perceive as the representation of a firm 
looks completely different even today. This is not only and not so much 
flats and modest offices but entire institutions, often with space for 
laboratories, control and testing work, arrangement of courses and 
various types of seminars, etc. 

As far as allocating premises fur them and setting them in order 
is concerned, the local Soviets, including the Moscow Soviet, continue 
to view this as an unnecessary burden, as a result of which you can 
hear from all quarters that the dire need fur all of the above is becom¬ 
ing one of the major impediments to the formation of joint ventures. 
It hardly needs to be said that this applies not only and even not so 
much to the Swedes because they are still far from being champions in 
the number of joint venture.s built. Meanwhile, they are already offering 
a solution—establishment of joint ventures for the construction and 
retooling of housing and office space. Building them and fitting facili- 
lies with everything required for living and working and renting them 
lor hard currency which this country is in dire need of. A workable 
proposal, isn’t it? Nevertheless, there is still no efficient, zealous, ino 
dern chief to take charge of the etTort. Unable to elicit support in Mos¬ 
cow, perplexed businessmen knock on the emba.ssy door. They, loo, have 
already realised that a request sent by an ambassador i^ virtually tlie 
only thing they can count on. 

Inter national Affairs. Can you name at least one transaction that 
was concluded properly, one which did not require enormous additio 
tial effort? 

Pankin. There arc many examples, of course. They arc transactions 
which are made every year. We sell Sweden oil, which comprises the 
lion’s share of our export to this country. Now, as in the past, tnc rep¬ 
resentatives of the respective Swedish companies and Soviet foreign 
trade amalgamations meet at the appointed time in Moscow or Stock¬ 
holm and conclude contracts with due account for the prices existing on 
the world market and for plans and needs. Then they announce this 
with pleasure in the press as a particularly big event. This is truly an 
important result, but it is ordinary, usual. 

However, all that is new, like joint ventures, payback transacti¬ 
ons, etc., still, I must repeat, involves enormous effort and entails in¬ 
numerable stages of preliminary talks, including the signing of letters 
of intention. Incidentally, Soviet organisations and foreign trade offi- 
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cials eagerly sign these letters of intention, the probable reason being 
that they do not feel obliged by them, while the representatives of the 
Swedish side lake them very seriously, in the belief that in 90-95 per 
cent of the cases a specific transaction should follow. 

By and large, it seems to me that we are evolving too slowly to¬ 
wards taking advantage ol the possibilities which external economic 
ties can provide. The point at issue today should be our economy enter¬ 
ing into real market competition-cooperation with the West in order to 
save itself, and not only abroad, which has already been realised and 
is inevitable, but within the country, which is also ultimately inevitable, 
but at the current stage depends on our political will and how quickly 
it matures and develops into the appropriate juridical and practical 
acts. 

I ask myself the following question in this connection: Why couldn’t 
such transnational Swedish firms as Alfa-Laval or Tetra Pak, which 
have their own enterprises all over the world and export up to 90 per 
cent of their own civilian output—packaging, separators, cold storage 
facilities, etc., open their own branches in our country and not only 
joint ventures? And I can’t find an answer. 

It is also taking us too much time to make headway with the 
creation of various types of zones—economic, free-trade, joint-venture, 
etc. Even today, if we look to the beginning of the 1990s, I can see such 
a zone on both sides of the Baltic Sea which would embody the achie¬ 
vements of the Scandinavian countries and the USSR and would be¬ 
come a generator of scientific and technical progress in our region. 
There is every possibility for this—personnel, capital, advanced techno¬ 
logy for launching highly efficient production of output competitive 
on world markets. 

The point at issue, however, is not only economic or scientific and 
technological cooperation. In my imagination there is a far from 
idle dream of a vast zone of intensive humanitarian and socio-economic 
cooperation, a zone that would incorporate the Scandinavian countries, 
on the one hand, and the northwest of the Russian Federation and the Bal¬ 
tic republics, on the other. I don’t want to appear biased, but I image 
that here, on the western borders of the USSR, there arc many more 
prerequisites—historical, geographical and p.sychological—for success, 
for a widescale experiment than, say, in the Far East, although the one 
docs not hamper tlic other, of course. Let the western and eastern flanks 
of tin’s truly vast power compete, after all. Let's not be afraid to learn 
from one another. 

Take, for example, personnel for external economic activity. The 
fact llial they are in.sufficiently trained is not the worst problem at the 
present stage. Htre our partners can help. In Sweden, for example, as, 
for that matter, in other countries, a veritable movement for the train¬ 
ing .ind refraining of the^e personnel has been started and is develop¬ 
ing, and not without our push. These proposals arc not charily. This is 
mutual interest. What is being proposed are more or less lengthy train¬ 
ing programmes, courses, joint seminars, and exchanges of scientists 
and skilled manpower. Some things have already taken place, but a 
great deal is being slowed down due to a lack of understanding, exhaust¬ 
ing formalities, at times out of bumptiou^nc.ss and, most frequently, 
inordinate apprehension. 

Or take the ''ituaiion with trade representations. .No country has 
trade offices like ours. This type of organisation was created by the 
scheme of external economic activity which has now been broken down. 
Is it rigiir to leave this scheme unshakeable with regard to a trade rep¬ 
resentation abroad? I can recall that the Soviet trade representative 
and I sent to Moscow our considerations on the functioning of the 
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trade office in the new situation. We received three brief replies: the 
name remains as before, the staff size remains unchanged, and all the 
personnel, too. At the present stage shouldn’t we make these offices— 
essentially, not formally—an inalienable part of the embassy and con¬ 
centrate in them fewer but better-trained people who are capable of 
thinking strategically and resourcefully and of directing and regulat¬ 
ing external economic ties? The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is supposed 
to handle not only external political matters. 

As far as the host of everyday technical and organisational functi¬ 
ons are concerned, they should go over directly to the contractors from 
both sides. In developing our external economic system we need to 
place the emphasis on keeping the bulk of the staffers abroad not in 
the trade representation, where they are simply functionaries, but in 
mixed societies and companies especially set up and even bought, where 
they are Soviet merchants, financiers, managers and advertising and 
marketing experts. 

I think that in our external economic policy we need measures 
today that are as bold and sweeping as those which we are proclaiming 
and carrying out in disarmament, security and the humanitarian 
sphere. However, I am still drawing the conclusion that the new think¬ 
ing has tripped on the doorstep of external economic activity. 

International Affairs. After living a few years in a foreign country 
an ambassador establishes firm business and purely personal contacts 
and develops an affection for the country in which he is working. Does 
this lead to a sort of departmentalism, where the interests of relations 
with the country eclipse broader interests? 

Pankin. Theoretically, every ambassador likes to think of the country 
in which he is working as being particularly important for the Soviet 
Union. Such a tendency exists, and it has to be dealt with, but without 
excesses. In other words, and ambassador and the entire staff of an institu¬ 
tion abroad should not be deprived of the right to explore and emphasise 
the specifics of the country where they represent the Soviet Union's 
interests. I, for one, am of the conviction that in the period of perest¬ 
roika Sweden is of unique interest for us, which cannot be measured 
according to the customary parameters. There is a great deal here that 
we can learn from and adopt and that exists only in Sweden or is most 
manifest in that country. 

IrUernational Affairs. It is a known fact that the Swedish model of 
socialism, the so-called third road, is one of the most efficient economic 
models in the world, and human rights and freedoms in this country 
are a priority. 

Pankin. There is no pure market economy and no jiurc social demo¬ 
cratic model, just as economic laws do not function anywhere in pure 
form, being modified as they are by national and cultural specifics and 
historical traditions. 

As far as Sweden is concerned, the Social Democrats marked the 
centenary of their movement this past April. In 1932 they came to po¬ 
wer and have been ruling for practically half a century, with a six 
j'ear interruption, from 1976 to 198?. And it is accepted worldwide that 
the country has become a state where, simply put, people live well 
and where the principles of social justice ha\c been implemented per¬ 
haps to a greater degree than in many other countries. You will say 
that essentially in any West European country a person lives decently 
if he has a job. But this is a big “if". 

Perhaps the overriding feature of the Swedish model is that it i.s 
consciously geared to the exclusion ot unemployment. That is, its low 
level (1.2 per cent at present) is not simply a coincidence but the 
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result of purposeful activity, of targeted policies of state and public 
institutions. The Swedes, incidentally, do not subsidise unprofitable 
enterprises and sectors. If, say, we take the entire amount of resources 
channeled into the fight against unemployment, ^proximately 70 per 
cent of it is spent on creating jobs in promising fields, on retraining 
manpower and retooling plants, and only 30 per cent on unemployment 
benefits. In other countries, including those where bourgeois govern¬ 
ments are in power, the proportion is reversed. 

Sweden has high taxes, perhaps the highe-t in the world, but they 
are very progressive and flexible. Their orientation is social and they 
are aimed at stimulating labour on the one hand and levelling out in¬ 
comes on the other. Although the differences— and they are conside¬ 
rable—are preserved. The main thing is that the lion’s share of the tax 
revenues are funnelcd into the development of the social structure, in 
to the social protection of the population, including maintenance of a 
high employment level. Also, the Social Democrats have balanced the 
state budget of late, which the government of the bourgeois parties 
could not manage. 

Of course, in purely everyday terms, everybody in the country- 
industriai and office workers, farmers, transnational corporations, 
small businesses—is complaining about the high taxes. It is not fortui¬ 
tous that the tax system is gradually being revamped. One has onl\ 
to touch it radically for the population to rise up against such plans 
Four years ago the Conservatives lost at the elections to the Riksdag 
precisely by virtue of their economic policy orientation. 

And the Swedish economy is given a big boost, of course, by its 
export and transnational system. About half nf Sweden’s industrial 
output is exported and the share of this country with its population 
of 8.3 million comprises over two per cent in world trade. 

Naturally, the workings of the Swedish model cannot be described 
m a few w'ords. As a summary I will mention the main point—the 
Social Democrats in this country proceed not from dogmas but from 
life. For them everything that yields one result—a worl% life for the 
individual—is socialist. 

Iniernahonal Affairs. Please talk about what is now called people-to- 
people (liplrnnacy, and how the embassy works with the press. 

Pankin. \ have been more or less fortunate with the Swedish press 
because before my arrival in Sweden as ambassador 1 had had a cer¬ 
tain reputation here, a reputation as a literary critic and writer who 
supports the most poignant and frank works by Soviet writers, such 
as Chingiz Aitmatov, Vassily Shukshin, \uri Trifonov, Vasil Bykov, 
Vladimir lendryakov, Daniil Granin, Fyodor Abramov and Valentin 
Rasputin, i. e, works which in my book of essays on literary criticism 
1 called “slricl litcraluie". In Sweden, however, these writers were 
simply called scmi-dissidents at the time. 

When I arrived I felt that the bourgeois press was suffused with a 
host of prejudices against the Soviet Union. On the other hand, I must 
objectively admit that we gave much cause for the emergence and exi- 
'“tence of such piejudiccs with our behaviour in the international com¬ 
munity and towards Sweden, for that matter. 

Take if only the two following examples. It is a known fact that for 
years now Sweden has been plagued by paroxysms of “submarine 
sickness”. There was a time, about five years ago, when newspapers re¬ 
ported that .submarine periscopes were all but popping up in front of 
the royal palace. This was prepo.sterous, of course, and it is often blown 
up with definite aims by right-wing forces, including military circles 
which want to snatch higher budget allocations. 
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On the other hand, there was an incident when we gave due cause 
to whi^ up all these doubts and inventions. In October 1981 a U-137 
submarine whose navigational instruments liad gone out of commission 
indeed found itself at the location of a Swedish naval base, in front of 
everyone. Even though this was a mistake, a sad misunderstanding for 
which we apologised, the logic of the press and that of ordinary public 
opinion is such that if this could happen once it could happen a hund¬ 
red times. And it is sometimes very difficult to debunk this folk wisdom. 

Or take the story of Raoul Wallenberg, the famous Swedish diplo¬ 
mat and humanist who worked in Hungary during the war and through 
his mission &aved the lives of a large number of Jews from the Nazis. 
In 1945 during the liberation of Budapest he was arrested by the Soviet 
military authorities and then disappeared. This, of course, did not 
improve our standing with the Swedish people. All the more so since 
for a long time, regrettably, even through Ambassadress Alexandra 
Kollontai, we stated that we knew nothing about any Wallenberg. It 
was only in 1957, at the instructions of Nikita Khrushchev, that an in¬ 
vestigation was carried out, as a result of which it was reported that 
Raoul Wallenberg had indeed been arrested In 1944 and had died in 
1947 in his cell at Lubyanka, presumably of a myocardial infarction. 
The document which attests to this is a report by the chief of the pri¬ 
son’s medical service which was addressed to the then minister of the 
interior, Abakumov, who was later executed for his crimes. Today wc 
praise the feat of Raoul Wallenberg and respect his memory, but we 
cannot of course change his fate. But it is perhaps because wc did not 
tell this grievous truth right away that there arc still people in Sweden 
and the United States who claim—some sincerely and others for purely provo¬ 
cative purposes- that Raoul W’allenberg is still alive and is still in .some 
Soviet prison. Continued requests are being submitted to the Soviet 
government to find Wallenberg and return him to his country and his 
relatives. And although we have today slated, at Moscow’^ instructions 
after additional checks, that the truth, unfortunately, is as was reported 
in the 1950s, there is still a great deal of mistrust and speculation. 

Nevertheless, with the start of pere.stroika and the development of 
giasnost and democratisation, Swedish public opinion and the press 
luve become more trusting towards us, and we arc dl.splaving greater 
tolerance for the whole range of public statements about us. For this 
reason work is now much more interesting, in some respects easier and 
in other.s. harder. In the past diplomats had to rack their brains lo 
present in the most harmless way possible a truth that was unfavourable 
for us. Today we talk about everything the way it actually is. And this 
produces an impression and yields an enormous positive efiect, even 
when the subject is our modern-day problems .-ind the dark annals of 
the pa.st. 

Today the Soviet theme is present in the .Swedish mass media \t- 
tually every day. I am referring lo the efforts of our press groups and 
the entire embassy, visits of delegations and journalists and, most 
importantly, news from Moscow, It has become commonplace for So¬ 
viet TV news to appear on Swedish television half an hour after 
airing in the USSR. 

Books, articles and speeches by Soviet officials are printed in Swe¬ 
den. The statements of publicists, scholars and figures in all fields, 
when they openly and truthfully discus? developments in the Soviet 
Union and our relations with the outside world, are commented on In 
various manners and arc frequently expounded in detail. 

I frequently recall one remark made by Olof Palme. Once, at the 
height of another submarine ballyhoo, I complained to him that here 
weie very many anti-Soviet articles in the pres.^. He said: “What can I 
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do, Boris, if there are ten anti-Social Democratic articles for every 
anti-Soviet one? As you know, traditionally 80 per cent of the Swedish 
mass media belongs and works for the bourgeoisie, despite the fact 
that we Social Democrats are the ruling party in the country.” 

Such is one of the paradoxes of Sweden, one of the unique lessons 
of public opinion. 

I had many meetings with Palme. They were not always lengthy, 
but each time they made a strong impression. 1 don’t know whether he 
prepared for them the way I did. but there was invariably an interesting 
turn in them. In one instance this was, for example, an album with 
photographs of his family and his forebears who on his mother’s side 
were immigrants from Latvia. With this he wanted to show his close¬ 
ness, his inlormal attitude to our country. 

Once, in late 1984, 1 visited the Swedish prime minister to 

fulfil an instruction from the centre; it wasn’t that important, as far as 
1 remember. He listened to me rather inattentively, and then opened 
his album which he had been impatitently glancing at since the begin¬ 
ning of our talk, thus arousing my curiosity. 

When he and 1 finished looking at the photographs he suddenly 
said: “You, Mr. Ambassador,”—he preferred the more formal term of 
address here—“have repeatedly invited me to Moscow. 1 have decided 
to go.” 

He immediately took a diary out of his jacket pocket and began 
figuring out together with me what time would be more convenient for 
both sides. We were talking not about the distant future but literally the 
next few months. 

Here I should talk at least briefly about the time when Palme made 
his proposal. The Swedish parliamentary elections were about to be 
held (they are staged every three years, in September), and the anti-So¬ 
vietism card was being played by the opponents of the Social Demo¬ 
crats to the full. And the submarine hysteria was rampant in the ranks 
of the Social Democrats, too, for that matter. The press was in an up¬ 
roar over their tractability towards the Soviet Union. And here, at lh«s 
delicate moment, there was the head of government and the ruling 
party suddenly stating his intention to make an official visit to the 
Soviet Union. Just recently he had given me a very evasive response 
to my proposal to come to Moscow if only as a member of the ‘‘Initiati¬ 
ve of the Six”, which was just getting under way. ‘ 

“In my life I have taken part in four visits of a Swedish prime mini¬ 
ster to Moscow,” he said as he saw in^' to the door of his office, and, 
surprise evident on my face, added: “twice as a person accompany¬ 
ing Prime Minister T. Erlander and twi-'o as head of government.” And 
he concluded: “I hope that I will participate in a fifth visit.” 

Elated, I rushed back to the embassy to report to Moscow such a 
sinking turnabout in the plans and aspirations of the Swedish leader¬ 
ship. Of course, iiiy recommendation to Moscow as an ambassador was 
to send an official invitation to Olof Palme without delay and propose 
dates of the vis ', with due account for his wishes. And you can imagine 
iny surprise when I received in leply an instruction signed by the now- 
retired deputy minister handling ties with Scandinavia that I report 
immcdialely on the basis of who.se orders (indicating the date) I in¬ 
vited Palme to Moscow. 

In sliort, it required many more telegrams on my part—and the pro¬ 
cesses following April 1985 had to establish themselves—for the invi¬ 
tation to oe made and the time, April 1986, arranged. 

Credit has to be given to the prime minister; for all his impulsive 
nature, he was philosophical about each “intermediate” report. “I’m 
sure it will be a good visit,” he would repeat every time he saw me. 
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“Things are taking a very interesting turn in your country nowadays/' 

He also repeated this there weeks before his death, when at luncheon 
at the Embassy he and 1 discussed, as he put it, the “philosophy 
of the visit”, a visit which, however, was not fated to take place. 

It so happened that the last time 1 saw Olof Palme was literally a 
day and a half before his murdw—on one of the most crowded inter¬ 
sections in Stockholm. He was alone. He was wearing a musquash fur 
hat presented to him in the Soviet Union, the kind a lot of top Soviet 
officials wear. He was standing there, holding a briefcase and wait¬ 
ing patiently for tiie green light in order to cross the street. That’s the 
way I’ll always remember him. 

International Affairs. You mentioned that Palme was from a family 
of immigrants from the Baltic area. I suppose there are immigrants 
from the Soviet Union living in Sweden. What are their relations with 
the Soviet embassy? 

Pankin. The immigrants are mainly from the Baltic republics. There 
are about 30,000 Estonians, 5,000 Latvians and several hundred people 
from regions of the Russian Federation. Frankly, before perestroika 
our relations with these immigrants, to put it mildly, were reminiscent 
of armed neutrality on both sides. A rather energetic ideological and 
propaganda struggle was being waged, too. However, over the past few 
years we have as it were come to understand each other better, and, so 
it turns out, there is not all that impassable a divide between the Soviet 
citizens working in Soviet institutions in Sweden and the people who for 
various reasons have left their homeland. We are promoting in every 
possible way their contacts with delegations from the Soviet Union, 
especially from the Baltic part of the country. We frequently deliver 
lectures and talks. We invite people to the embassy for functions arran¬ 
ged by the Swedish-Soviet Friendship Society, and we organise their 
visits and trips to the USSR. 

Today many foes of the Soviet Union have become people that at 
least think constructively and call for economic and cultural ties 
with the USSR. As in any human society, there are, of course, extre¬ 
mists there, too, who still believe that it is impossible to find anything 
in common with the Soviet Union and that it is imperative first to libe- 
rah* the Baltic republics from “communist oppression” and then have 
dealings with the Soviet Union, Such people arc becoming fewer and 
fewer, and they do not enjoy the support of the Swedish population at 
large or in the immigrant community, for that matter. 

The oiiicial policy of the Swedish government has been not to do 
anything that would hamper the favourable development of pcre.stroika 
in the “Gorbachev variant”. The fortunes of the restructuring drive, 
they say, are made in Moscow. And in this .sense the hot-head.s from the 
Baltic republics who come to Sweden seemingly for support and advice 
arc advised precisely to strengthen lies with Moscow and with the 
Parly and state leadership that has headed perestroika. And the very 
consolidation of cooperation between the Baltic republics and Sweden 
is viewed precisely through the prism of the restructuring process in 
the USSR. Such is the government’s policy, and to this day there is a 
consensus on the issue between all six parliamentary parties. And this 
is a rather broad political spectrum—from right-wing bourgeois parties 
to the parties of environmentalists and communists... 

...For a Soviet diplomat, all the more so for a person who is not 
alien to literature and journalism, Sweden is, aside from all else, a very 
advantageous observation point. Being close by, wc arc constantly in 
the thick of perestroika—we are working for it and at the same time 
have an opportunity to view it a bit from the sidelines and get a clea¬ 
rer picture of the merits of the processes taking place in the USSR and 
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also that of its negative aspects. We have an opportunity to form 
our own opinion of this as well as to compare it with the viewpoint of 
the Swedish mass media and Western public opinion. 

In summation, I believe that our country is moving in the right 
direction. The processes that are taking place are favourable and neces¬ 
sary, and there is no alternative. However, to my mind, a great deal 
could be done more quickly, energetically, efficiently and, most impor¬ 
tantly, consistently. And when 1 come to such conclusions I try in one 
form or another to use the means at my disposal as an ambassador to 
influence the situation with my reports and proposals through diploma¬ 
tic channels, as well as with considerations stated in the press, which 
I still try to work in concert with not only as a diplomat but also as a 
journalist and man of letters. 

' A reference to the initiative of the leaders of Argentina, India, Mexico, Sweden. 
Greece and Tanzania which they have repeatedly submitted to the leaders of the USSR 
and the USA. 
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The Geneva Accords on Afghanistan 


OVER A YEAR have elapsed since April 14 when the foreign ministers 
of four countries—Afghanistan, Pakistan, the USA and the USSR—signed, 
in Geneva in the presence of UN Secretary General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, documents comprising a political settlement of the situation 
around Afghanistan. Although the texts of the documents were made 
public at that time in the Soviet and foreign press, we believe it is 
worthwhile to call to mind their main provisions. This will provide a 
clearer idea of how the Geneva Agreements are working and who or 
what is responsible for the fact that some precisely formalised commit¬ 
ments have, regrettably, not been implemented. 

The Geneva package includes the following: 

a bilateral Afghan-Pakistani Agreement on the Principles of Mutual 
Relations in particular on non-interference and non-intervention; 

a bilateral Afghan-Pakistani Agreement on the Voluntary Return of 
Refugees; 

a Soviet-American Declaration on International Guarantees; 

a quadripartite Agreement on Interrelationships for the Settlement of 
the Situation relating to Afghanistan, in which the deadlines for and 
stages of the withdrawal of Soviet troops were defined; 

a Memorandum of Understanding, which defined the functions of the 
UN control mechanism for monitoring the sides’ compliance with their 
commitments. 

Afghanistan and Pakistan took upon themselves juridical commitments 
which exclude interference in each other’s affairs in any form. They 
pledged; 

not to provide their territory for hostile activity against the other side; 

to refrain from all forms of intervention, overt or covert, and from 
any act of military, political or economic interference; 

to refiain from promoting, encouraging or supporting any insurgent or 
separatist activity; 

not to permit on their territory the training, equipping, financing or 
recruitment of mercenaries of any origin; 

not to conclude any agreements or accords with other states aimed 
at intervention or interference in the internal or foreign affa'rs of the 
other side; 

not to allow any aid to, utilisation of, or tolerance towards terrorist 
groups, saboteurs or subversive agents acting against the other side. 

As guarantors of the Geneva Agreements, the USSR and the USA 
for their part pledged to strictly refrain from interfering or intervening 
in the internal affairs of Afghanistan and Pakistan in any form and to 
respect the provisions contained in the bilateral Afghan-Pakistani Agree¬ 
ment on the Principles of Mutual Relations, in particular on non-interfe¬ 
rence and non-intervention. 

The Geneva package thus laid the moral and juridical foundation for 
a political settlement of the external aspects of the Afghan issue, the 
main one being outside interference in the country’s internal affairs and 
the related presence on Afghan territory of the Soviet troops requested 
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by the republic’s government to furnish aid in rebuffing external aggres¬ 
sion. 

What occurred in Geneva cannot be rated too highly. Suffice it to say 
that in terms of their international and political significance the agree¬ 
ments signed have justly been equated with the Soviet-American INF 
Treaty. In any event—and this is well remembered by all—the world 
breathed a sigh of relief when it learned what transpired in Geneva. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, as this was the first time after nine 
years of confrontation and whipped-up passions over the Afghan issue 
that hope appeared that it would finally become possible to close this 
bleeding wound and eliminate this highly volatile issue, which was poiso¬ 
ning not only the regional climate but the international one as well. 

As far as the Afghans are concerned, they perceived Geneva as a 
signal to the world that they should tackle their domestic problems them¬ 
selves, without any interference, on the basis of national reconciliation 
and the establishment of a government on a broad coalition basis. For 
many countries and peoples and for all who seek a reordering of interna¬ 
tional relations, the successful conclusion of the Geneva process was an* 
m^ouraging sign that a good impetus can be imparted to untying other 
regional knots of tension following the example of the political settlement 
around Afghanistan. 

Thus, the importance of the Geneva Agreements is unquestionable. 
The signing of the Geneva accords opened the way for a comprehensive 
Afghan settlement. Their centrepiece is eliminating all external circum¬ 
stances that did not contribute to an end to inter-Afghan discord and 
impressing upon the Afghans the unconditional conclusion that a con¬ 
structive search for ways to overcome strife by peace negotiations and 
political compromise is an absolute imperative. 

The Geneva Agreements were also fully supported by the world com¬ 
munity, specifically in the consensus resolution passed at the 43rd session 
of the UN General Assembly in November 1988, in which the agreements 
are applauded. The resolution contains an appeal “for the scrupulous 
respect for the faithful implementation of the Geneva Agreements by all 
Parties concerned who should fully abide by their letter and spirit”, and 
to “working to achieve without delay a comprehensive political settlement 
and the creation of the requisite conditions for peace and normalisation”' 
in Afghanistan. The resolution underscores the “need for an 
inter-v\fghan dialogue for the establishment of a broad-based government 
to ensure the broadest support and immediate participation of all seg¬ 
ments of the Afghan people”. 

One can justifiably query: Why is it that today, when more than a 
year has passed since the conclusion of the political settlement in Gene¬ 
va, and when the Soviet troop withdrawal from Afghanistan has become 
a reality, the flames of war in that country have not only failed to be 
evtinguished, but continue to burn even stronger, bringing fresh suffering 
and deprivations to the Afghan nation? 

The reason hardly lies in “weaknesses” or “shortcomings” of the Ge¬ 
neva Agreements, as is sometimes stated even by people well versed in 
the Afghan situation. The problem is that the Geneva Agreements con¬ 
tain a great peacemaking potential which, however, can be tapped only 
if they are implemented by all the sides honestly and in full measure. 

Regrettably, this, as we know, is not taking place. On the one hand, 
the Soviet troops left Afghanistan on February 15 this year in accordance 
with the established timetable, and the USSR and the I?epublic of Afgha¬ 
nistan are strictly complying with their commitments. However, Pakistan 
is crudely and openly trampling upon the Geneva Agreements, while the 
USA, to put it mildly, is treating its role as a guarantor of the achieved 
accords very lightly. There arc plenty of facts to bear this out, and they 
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are adduced in the mass media rather frequently. They were also brought 
up at sittings of the UN Security Council this past April, specifically, in 
the address of Afghan Minister of Foreign Affairs Abdul Wakil, who pre¬ 
sented a list over 50 pages long of Pakistani acts of aggression and in¬ 
terference in the internal affairs of the R^ublic of Afghanistan, which 
was brought to the cognizance of the UN Good Offices Mission, as well 
as that of centres for the military training of the armed opposition in Pa¬ 
kistan. On the whole, however, the Afghan side sent the UN Good Of¬ 
fices Mission some 400 notes regarding more than 300 Pakistani viola¬ 
tions of the Geneva accords. 

Pakistani interference was particularly manifest in the developments 
near Jalalabad. Some examples can be cited from recent reports in 
Western periodicals. The New York Times, quoting Islamabad sources, 
reported approval by representatives of American and Pakistani intelli¬ 
gence of a plan to block off Jalalabad. The London-based Financial 
Times carried an article by one of its correspondents in which it is 
observed that the united intelligence department of the Pakistani Mini¬ 
stry of Defence which planned the seizure of Jalalabad, continues to prod 
the “Mujaheddin” into continuing the war. A Pacific edition of Newsweek 
reports the direct involvement of General Gul, the chief of Pakistani army 
intelligence, in the preparation of the operation to .seize Jalalabad. 

However, even if we abstract ourselves from such information, we can 
easily descry that Pakistan is openly ignoring its commitments, if only on, 
the basis that a “transitional government of the Afghan opposition” has 
been created on the territory of that country. There are on Pakistani ter¬ 
ritory camps and centres for the training of armed antigovernment units, 
it is from here that an endless stream of weapons and military supplies 
are coming for the opposition forces which are bent on toppling the go¬ 
vernment of the Republic of Afghanistan. What is more, the Pakistani 
side is hampering the repatriation of Afghan refugees and refusing to 
take part in the mixed Afghan-Pakistani commission provided for by the 
Geneva accords. Pakistan is also impeding the UN control mechanism by 
not permitting its representatives to proceed to the points where the oppo¬ 
sitions camps and their bases are located. 

As to the United States which, as a guarantor of the Geneva Agree¬ 
ments, must not only disallow interference in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan itself but also call upon others to do likewise, 
it is not setting a good example. After all, by supplying the Afghan 
opposition with weapons on Pakistani territory, the American side is prod¬ 
ding Pakistan to violate the bilateral Afghan-Pakistani agreement on 
non-interference and non-intervention. 

As a result, the leaders of the Afghan extremists, the repeated appeals 
for peace by the Afghan government notwithstanding, continue the frat¬ 
ricide and perpetrate atrocities against the civilian population. Tens of 
thousands of shells, missiles and mines have been dropped on Jalalabad. 
Khost, Qandahsr, Kabul and other dties, and the rebels arc trying to 
erect an economic blockade around them. They shoot women, old 
people and children at point-blank range. This was the case in the vici¬ 
nity of the village of Sherkudubab near the town of Surubi, where extre¬ 
mists calling themselves fighters for the faith shot the drivers of a convoy 
of vehicles and their passengers, mostly women, old people and children, 
who were fleeing from the threat of death from Jalalabad and Kabul. 

Although the Geneva Agreements do not contain provisions on an 
intra-Afghan settlement, the Cordovez Statement of April 8, 1988. which 
was made with the approval of Afghanistan, Pakistan, the USA, and the 
USSR, reads that the sides shall promote the formation of a broad—bas¬ 
ed government in Afghanistan. This was unequivocal confirmation by the 
Geneva participants of their commitment to a political settlement of the 
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discord among Afghans and a desire to energetically contribute to this 
seillement. In practice, however, everything looks different here as well. 
Pakistan and the USA stubbornly reject steps proposed by the USSR 
and the Afghan side to cease hostilities and mutual arms deliveries to 
the belligerents and to launch dialogue on an inter-Afghan settlement. 

All sorts of pretexts are advanced to the effect that they supposedly 
run counter to the Afghans’ natural right to handle their own domestic 
matters and that the “Mujaheddin” refuse to speak to the government of 
the Republic of Afghanistan although it is common knowledge that Paki¬ 
stan and the USA are the ones that are encouraging the “Mujaheddin” to 
continue the war in Afghanistan. 

The following assessments can often be heard: that the Geneva Agree¬ 
ments have not led to a settlement of the Afghan problem and have in 
effect boiled down solely to the Soviet troop withdrawal from Afghani¬ 
stan, and that they were not profitable for the Afghan government and 
the Soviet Union and therefore supposedly they should not have been 
signed. It should be said in this connection that aside from saving the 
lives of thousands of its young men, the Soviet Union demonstrated by 
signing the Geneva Agreements its constructive approach to regional 
conflicts, an approach based on the new political thinking. By affixing 
its signature to these documents, and more so by implementing them 
honestly and conscientiously, the USSR made a weighty contribution 
to the policy of restructuring international relations and promoting inter¬ 
national trust and security. 

On the other hand, the Geneva Agreements were a good example of 
a search for ways to resolve other regional conflicts. Their beneficial in¬ 
fluence has already told on the signing of accords on Southern Africa, 
and it is also manifest in the fact that positive elements have appeared 
in the efforts for settlements in Kampuchea and the Middle East. 

As a touchstone of the sincerity and goodwill of the signatories of 
the Geneva Agreements, these documents and their implementation 
brought out the true intentions of those who affixed their signatures to 
them. The Geneva package showed the value of the assurances of those 
who advocate in words a political settlement in Afghanistan and an end 
to the fratricidal war between Afghans. 

Last but not least, the Geneva Agreements, which were an appeal 
to peace in Afghanistan, led to an upsurge of Afghans’ national and pat¬ 
riotic feelings and enhanced their resistance to foreign interference in the 
country’s internal affairs. This is evidenced above all by the heroic defence 
of Jalalabad, where Afghans are fighting not so much against Afghans as 
against those who are incouraging the opposition to spill blood for the 
sake of their own selfi.sh goals. The developments in Afghanistan are 
showing that the opposition’s stake on seizing power is unrealistic. It is 
totally obvious that its attempts to resort to coercive methods are hopeless. 
The heroic defence of Jelalabad has sparked an unprecedented upswing 
in the patriotic spirit of a large part of the population, which is acquiring 
an increasingly clear-cut anti-Pakistaini orientation. Today the foes of 
the governmeni are being countered by a well-organised force which does 
not intend to give way and has every possibility to defend itself succes¬ 
sfully. 

Realising, however, that the path of war leads only to fresh casualties 
and sufferings for the people, the Afghan leadership is doing all in its 
power to convince the opposing side to sit down at the negotiating table. 
Once again President Najibullah set forth a set af peace initiatives on 
April to during a speech before the diplomatic corps in Kabul. 

These initiatives, which the Soviet Union fully supports, are based on 
a clear-cut and realistic plan to achieve peace on the long-suffering 
Afghan land. It includes a cease-fire, an end to arms deliveries to the 
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warring Afghan sides, an international conference on neutrality and 
demilitarisation of Afghanistan, and the establishment of a broad-coali¬ 
tion government with the participation of ali.thc belligerents. The USSR 
and the Republic of Afghanistan call. upoi^,..>ll countries, the UN and 
other international organisations to btod a maximum of efforts to settle 
the Afghan problem once and for all, a problem that is of deep concern 
not only to the South Asian region but the entire world. 

Today there appear to be two possible variants of the development of 
the situation—either a protracted bloody war, which can turn Afghani¬ 
stan into a second Lebanon with all the obtaining negative consequences 
for the Afghan people first and foremost, and also for its neighbours and 
all the countries involved in the conflict, or a resonable and just compro¬ 
mise that takes into account the interests of all the Afghan political 
forces. 

The time has come when each sober-minded politician and each country 
should make their contribution to an end to the bloodshed in Afghanistan. 
Common sense and a constructive and non-confrontation approach must 
ultimately prevail over ambitions and selfish interests. This is a demand 
of the times, one which is based on the new political thinking and a 
revamping of the entire system of international relations in which the 
universal factor is pro eniinciil. 



BUSINESS AND PERESTIOIKA 


A WESTERN CAPITALIST’S VIEW 


Kurt A. KORBER 


IT IS GREAT HONOUR for me to write in International Affairs 
what I, an engineer and entrepreneur, that is. a capitalist, think about 
the processes going on in the Soviet Union, processes which in our 
country we also call “perestroika”. My impressions and judgements are 
purely personal. As a practical man who has spent most of his life work¬ 
ing in Western production, I should like initially to share with you some 
conclusions prompted by my own experience. To make things clearer, I 
should, perhaps, recall how it all started with me. 

My parents brought me up to be diligent and thrifty, and to be able 
to think and act independently, primarily in a spirit of .social reforms. 
After World War 1 may mother along with Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht took part in founding the Independent Social-Democratic Party 
of Germany in Berlin. During the November 1918 revolution—I was nine 
years old then—at Party meetings I recited verses on .stage calling for 
a renewal of Germany: “And when Christ comes again to save the whole 
world with its sins, ne will become, like ourselves, a sociali.st, and join 
our battle”. 

My father always encouraged me with love and knowledge to develop 
my technical capabilities. I made my first invention when 1 was fifteen 
It is commonly known now: the radio tuning dial with a moving pointer 
to indicate broadcasting stations. I owe a g^eat deal to my early passion 
for radio, because the sale of the batches of devices I made along with 
the assistants 1 had trained enabled me to pay for my education as an 
engineer. 

When I finished my studies, I was able to duly appreciate my inven¬ 
tions (now I have over 200 patents which brought me large earnings 
and Diesel’s Gold Medal). That was how I became a busines.sman. At the 
beginning of World War II, I designed a device with a guiding beam, a 
kind of a precursor of the radar. 1 was manufacturing these devices 
during the war and therefore was not called up to the army. 

There are three things in my life which 1 am proud of. First, I have 
never shot an army-issue cartridge. Second, 1 have never appeared in 
court as a plaintiff or a defendant. And third, 1 have never resorted to 
inherited or borr< wed money when founding and expanding my Indus* 
trial enterprises. 

One day after the war I noticed that during lunch break my workers 
preferred milk and soft drinks to beer, that is, people wanted to live a 
heallher life. So I concluded that people would prefer also cigarettes less 
detrimental to health. Using a new industrial method, I designed a 
highly productive machine for manufacturing filter cigarettes. When 1 
showed the first samples of Ihe cigarelles made by that method to the 
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hiajor tobacco industrialists, they rejected them for the following reason: 
“The smoker wants tobacco, not a ‘hospital’, and he doesn’t want a 
filter in his mouth’’. 

Nonetheless, I was convinced that a breach could be made in the 
market. So, I invested a few million Deutsche Marks in the development 
and rational manufacture of machines making such cigarettes. 

In 1952, cancer caused by smoking was a subject widely discussed by 
the US public. As a result, the demand for filter cigarettes increased to 
unprecedented proportions in the US tobacco Industry. My enterprise was 
the only one in the world that could provide the machines for making 
such cigarettes. During the first year I chartered more that thirty four 
engine planes to dispatch the machines to America, where they were in 
tn’gent demand. Nearly all filter cigarettes in the world, including the 
Sovet Union, are made by my machines. In this field I am simply a 
monopolist. 

At present, about 7,000 people work at my 15 enterprises. They 
develop and manufacture machine tools for the automobile and aircraft 
industries, as well as for the food, confectionery and paper industries. 
Most copy-books produced at factories, including those in the Soviet 
Union, are made by my machines. Over 90 per cent of my output is 
exported all over the world. 

I am telling you all this to show what can be achieved through indi¬ 
vidual initiative which may be freely displayed in the conditions of the. 
Western market and commodity-money system. I wonder in this conne¬ 
ction whether the financial resources required for carrying out some pro¬ 
jects spurred by private initiative can 1^ obtained at all in such a cen¬ 
tralised economy as the Soviet one. 

I do not care who owns the means of production—the owner may be 
the state, or they may be owned by private shareholders. Therefore I 
turned over the property rights for my enterprises to a charity founda¬ 
tion, which means that greater part of the earned money will directly or 
indirectly go to the society. But I have reserved for myself and the future 
management of my enterprises the right to use the production means, and 
I have legally formalised this right. 

I should like to also note that more than once in my life I became the 
owner of insolvent and unprofitable enterprises. My experience tells me 
that there is no sense in helping a ruined enterprise and trying to make 
it profitable again. 

It is much harder to modernise an obsolete factory, it is more expen¬ 
sive and, most important, it takes far more time than in the case of build¬ 
ing a new one. Therefore it would be wiser for a national economy to get 
rid of obsolete equipment and so release the resources and production 
space in order to concentrate on the practical implementation of new 
ideas on the basis of modern production. 

As technological progress was going on, I was also compelled to 
change the organisational structures and planning systems. For instance, 
1 bad to abandon the manufacture of some hand-made elements and go 
over to computer-controlled production systems. If during the replacement 
of an old system the new one is not accurately programmed for the new 
project and is little understood by the participants in the production pro¬ 
cess, then the enterprise may find itself in a tight spot because of the 
losses caused by the frictions between the old and the new. 

in this case there appear defects in production planning, in storage, 
in the supply of spare parts, in the payment of wages to the workers, and 
in mwiy other areas. It is clear that, if it is impossible to ensure prompt 
deliveries, the sale of the product on the market stops, and so the very 
reason for the existence of the enterprise collapses and jobs are jeopar¬ 
dised. 
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Reasoning in this way, 1 have already started to dwell my opinion of 
the modernisation of the Soviet economy and society. I do this, naturally, 
from the position of a Western businessman, and I’d like to stress once 
again that 1 am expressing my personal views. But in my assessments 
1 am certainly not alone in the Western world. 

In the hrst place, I should like to say that the initiatives of General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev give the Western nations great hope asso¬ 
ciated with the real possibility of peaceful coexistence of people in the 
East and the West. This is caused primarily by the changed “image” of 
the USSR presented by the General Secretary to us in the West who for 
a long time lived in fear of a spectre of nuclear war which can destroy 
mankind and seemed inevitable to many people. 

This gloomy prospect was associated in the West with a “communist 
threat”. The new image of the Soviet Union which assumed the leading 
role in the struggle for disarmament in order to save civilisation and 
gain the opportunity to concentrate on internal restructuring, allows at 
least a few versions of building a better and safer world not gripped by 
fear as before. 

The big hopes associated in the Western world with the initiatives of 
General Secretary Gorbachev give rise to some timid questions now being 
discussed everywhere. The most essential of them concerns guarantees of 
the success of perestroika, its prospects and, consequently, the stability of 
the new image of the Soviet Union. 

Sure, optimism is a self-evident privilege of a reformer, while a detach¬ 
ed onlooker is more inclined to sober analysis and forecasts. In the process 
the idea has arisen, among others, that the Soviet Union urgently needs 
to restructure its economy but, evidently, is not well enough prepared 
to do so. 

Here is a clear example: in framework of perestroika. Western firms 
are offered share participation in joint ventures. My enterprise was offered 
that, too. I should like to explain why I declined the offer to take part in 
a joint venture in the conditions of the economic planning system that 
now exists in the Soviet Union. 

To begin with, it seems to me that under your present system of cen¬ 
tralised supply and control of resources it is impossible to ensure the de¬ 
liveries of the materials and equipment required for my production strictly 
within fixed time limits. 1 and my enterprises will be able to take part in 
a joint venture only when there appear signs in the USSR showing that 
the omnipresent bureaucracy will give way to a market-oriented economy. 

Judging by the data on the Soviet Union available to me, socialism 
has given the people many social benefits, but at the same time it has 
made them accustomed to a situation in which state bureaucrats have the 
final say, while they often lack information and competence. Under such 
a system, as I sec it, the population cannot have a sense of personal res¬ 
ponsibility and be ready to display initiative. 

It is not surprising therefore that under these circumstances some 
people tend to take things for granted. But such an attitude breeds a 
passivity causing low labour efficiency. Those who in the conditions of 
a planned economic management of supply do not have to worry about 
getting a job or an apartment are inevitably trained to think that the slate 
is responsible for everything and should provide for basic requirements 
of man. Such attitudes evidently are supported and are even spreading 
due to the numerous functionaries for whom, no doubt, there can be noth¬ 
ing worse than to give up the habitual and in the final analysis, comfor¬ 
table routine. 

Please, lorgive me, a Western observer, the following categorical 
assertion: the supply system under socialism, which has been practiced 
over the past seventy years, was no doubt dictated by humane goals, but 
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it has weaned every individual away from thinking of how to ensure his 
own existence. 

Meanwhile perestroika, in my view, needs exactly the opposite prin¬ 
cipled position, namely, a high level of personal readiness to back the all¬ 
round development of society by one’s creative initiative and activity. 
This^will require changes on a broader scale in the motivation and be¬ 
havior style—something that most obviously cannot be achieved by using 
the old formulas of “socialist competition.” I don’t believe these statements 
differ greatly from what General Secretary Gorbachev has always empha¬ 
sised in his speeches. 

But there is one thing on which he will, perhaps, disagree with me. 
To me personally, it is necessary to stimulate the “profit motive”, to use 
a typically Western phrase. The West with its market-oriented “capitalist 
system” is better off in economic terms than the socialist countries only 
because the vast creative potential of each individual is released more 
fully due to the material incentiveid people are given. 

Of course, one can abuse personal freedom in the “drive for profit”. 
But Western experience tells us that only a minority of the population 
lises this for criminal purposes. For the population at large, and therefo¬ 
re for the entire national economy, profit incentives are indispensable for 
free and creative self-expression. 

In my view, the improvement of your country’s living conditions would 
be largely facilitated by reforming the state apparatus, so that the bure¬ 
aucrats would no longer want to decide and regulate in advance all 
questions themselves. I think that a lot more can be achieved, if one first 
asks the people how ability for self-organising and self-control can be 
enhanced and how the drive to attain the desired goal can be encouraged? 

I want to stress that it is not my intention to offer solutions to the 
Soviet people and their elected leaders. And as 1 dwell on definite prob¬ 
lems of perestroika further on in this article, I will hardly be free of the 
influence of the Western businessman’s philosophy of success. 

The activities of planners and government officials should be oriented 
towards organising sellers’ markets and building the necessary infra¬ 
structures in order to make the Soviet economy competitive in the world, 
while the rigid rules regulating state trade should be abandoned. If 1 
see it right, no programme for completing the initial phase of perestroika 
has so far been elaborated in the Soviet Union in sufficient detail, and 
the prospects do not appear too encouraging, judging by the latest re¬ 
ports from Moscow. 

In economic terms, perestroika is jiist at the outset. And I do not 
believe one should be content with scientific essays written by academic 
advisers and with politicians’ promises to effect far-reaching and painless 
reforms. By saying this I do not intend to belittle the indisputable signi¬ 
ficance of the measures taken in recent months to carry out political re¬ 
form. In the final analysis, they extend the freedom of manoeuvre for the 
necessary economic reforms as well. But, still, I do not see a conception 
that would be convincing. 

' No doubt, perestroika at its present stage, especially considering the 
above-mentioned tendency towards “lethargy”, cannot be painless. It is 
necessary to give up the vast administrative personnel, and deeply ingra¬ 
ined habits. Profound rationalisation and restructuring should be carried 
out wherever there is unproductive labour. Many people should take up 
quite different work, for which they are yet to be trained. Therefore pere¬ 
stroika presents them with new tasks, and they will have to devote all 
their energies to accomplishing them. 

ft seems that with the start of perestroika the material wealth of the 
population has somewhat declined, and the mood in the country is tinged 
with dissatisfaction and fault-finding. This fact stresses the difficulties 
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confronting the Soviet leadership as it carries its great programme into 
effect. The proclamation of perestroika has, no doubt, aroused high hopes 
among the population, whicn I consider a major social and psychological 
“raw-material resource” for the policy of renewal. 

In my opinion, this resource should be used to the utmost, making 
people more active in speeding up the planned development. But if disil¬ 
lusion grows, there is a danger that this resource will be wasted, and 
then hope may give way to distrust and pessimism. If this occurs, it 
will be the end of perestroika, just like other reforms in the Soviet Union 
failed in their initial phases. 

It is quite obvious that perestroika cannot gain ground also because 
numerous measures In the field of commodity-money economy, adopted in 
recent time, are reduced to naught wherever they come up against the 
barriers of old economic planning which have not been given up to 
this day. 

Some visualise a transition to a new system so that eluents of com¬ 
modity-money economy will be gradually introduced in the planned eco¬ 
nomy of the previous type. But, in my opinion, individual initiative will 
hardly have any chance W success if this indeterminate process goes on. 
What, really, is the use of a manager's boldness, if he is entangled in 
official trammels and reservations? 

Of course, it is impossible in the Soviet Union to go over from plan¬ 
ned economy to entirely “capitalist” ccunmodity-money relations, as was 
the case in the Federal Republic after 1948, nor is it sought in your 
country. But 1 believe that the success of perestroika requires greater 
courage for a genuine renewal of the existing syst^. Will this courage 
be allowed to be displayed? It is only for the ^viet leadership itself to 
answer this question. 

By my estimates, the industrial sector should be consistently freed from 
excessive centralised control and be given an opportunity to plan produ¬ 
ction and capital investment independently. Besides, it would be expe¬ 
dient to restructure the centralised planning, and to change it towards 
regulating, data-gathering, incentive and supporting activities. In prin¬ 
ciple, state enterprises should themselves look for suppliers and market.s. 
It would be very useful as well if they establish their own competent con¬ 
sultant services. 

The enterprises should have an opportunity to market the surplus of 
their output, and invest the money thus earned in production or even dis¬ 
tribute it among all the members of their colla:tives. They should be 
offered large credits for modernisation, for new capital invesments and 
for building new production capacities. But banking should be reorga¬ 
nised for that purpose. 

There is a need to establish efficient mediatory agencies for employ¬ 
ment. But first the sector of education and skill-upgrading should be 
modernised. The study of modern management should become a real 
drive. It is in this sense that one should understand the proposal of my 
ioundatiun to give young Soviet prospective managers an opportunity to 
upgrade Iheir professional skills for 18 months at the enterprises of the 
Korber AG Group in the West. I addressed such a proposal—in which 
1 offered to bear the necessary expenses—to the Soviet leadership during 
the Moscow visit by Federal Chancellor Kohl in October 1988. In the 
autumn of 1989, ten young Soviet scientists will begin studying economy, 
organisation of production and commodity-money relations at Korber AG 
in the Federal Republic. 

^ Now all(»w me to tell you in this connection a few words about the 
Korber Foundation. Way back, when I was a young engineer, I made 
several economically expedient inventions which, as I have already said. 
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I introduced in production, having founded my own enterprises in the 
countries of the West. That is how I became wealthy. 

Many years ago, looking for the best way of turning the acquired 
financial capital into "social capital", I established the social Korber 
Foundation. That foundation, with the money I had donated for the pur¬ 
pose, performs various social and political functions and acts as a centre 
for collecting ethic values. For instance, the Foundation gives annual 
awards to scientists who help nature preservation by their research. The 
prize is over 2 million Deutsche Marks, which is more than the Nobel 
Prize. 

Apart from some other prizes designed for promoting the arts and 
culture, I used the Foundation’s money to establish the Bergedorfer De¬ 
bate Club almost three decades ago in order to look for new ways of 
extending East-West understanding and cooperation. 

This international debate club acts as a bridge between Moscow and 
Washington, and it holds its sessions alternately in Western, and East- 
European countries. As an example I would name our session held in 
1971 in Leningrad in connection with the signing of the Eastern treaties. 
One of the latest actions undertaken by the Foundation was the institu¬ 
tion of scholarships for young prospective Soviet managers for the term 
of their professional upgrading in Western countries. 

But let us go back to perestroika. All my reasoning does not mean 
that there is a "market or plan” alternative. No Western enterprise can 
do without planning. But this implies correct information about the com¬ 
petitiveness of their output. Such information allows them to fix flexible 
prices as a result of open, including international, competition. 

A few more words on the important subject of foreign-trade policy. 
In principle there could be nothing more harmful than to follow the 
advice of those who expect to cover the domestic deficit associated with 
the current reform exclusively through trade with the West. Despite the 
long-term programmes for training experts and increasing their profes¬ 
sional skills in a number of fields which until now have been poorly de¬ 
veloped, and despite the advanced technological achievenments of Soviet 
science, there still are very few spheres for possible development of fo¬ 
reign-trade cooperation. 

The legal framework for establishing joint ventures, somewhat correct¬ 
ed in recent months, may serve at best only for gaining experience in 
entrepreneural decision-making. Joint enterprises can be established only 
when the entire econr-mic mechanismis oriented more on market relations, 
while the business initiative is encouraged in every way. This is one of 
the main reasons why the Western business partners are in no hurry to 
enlarge their participation in joint ventures. 

The political and academic debate currently going on in the West 
over the need and possibility to "help perestroika” by granting credits is 
running a risk to remain just that, since the internal ref'^rni being 
conducted in the country is aimed above all at speeding up technological 
progress in industry and at enhancing labour productivity. Only with 
such an impulse to the national economy will it be possible to fill the 
empty store shelves. 

In conclusion I should like to express a concern to which none of us 
should be indifferent. This goes beyond the ideologies of the two systems. 
I am referring to the preservation of life on our planet. The threat con¬ 
fronting mankind, the danger of the destruction of flora and fauna as a 
result of the mounting pressure on the environment, and that of the 
worsening of world climate, are growing. 

To stop this dangerous development, 1 think it is necessary that. 
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DIPLOMACY AND CULTURE 


Yevgeni YAOODKIN 


DIPLOMACY has long been seen as a special sphere of activity, sur¬ 
rounded with a romantic aura of mystery and elitism. Whether because 
diplomats often confer behind closed doors or because they form a very 
small group concerned mostly with its professional problems, diplomacy 
is still a topic of debate, and opinions, some of them one-sided or exag¬ 
gerated, vary to the point of contradicting each other. 

There are those who imagine that a diplomat is a witty, well-mannered 
man in full dress whose job is to attend various protocol events, 
such as receptions or dinners. Others are certain that a diplomat is a 
shrewd politician who prefers to keep in the shadow as he indefatigably 
weaves intrigues and to speak exclusively in hints and allegories. Litera¬ 
ture on diplomats, of which there is very little, by the way, occasionally 
portrays them prosaically, as officials humbly bearing the heavy burden 
of tasks of various kinds and dimensions assigned to them by the capital. 

Reality generally differs from stereotypes although there is some truth 
to them. At any rale, the diplomatic profession has many facets, being a 
combination of knowledge, skills and traditions needed for the fulfilment 
of specific political tasks. 

Circumstances often compel diplomats abroad to assume the role of 
historians, economists or lawyers. Expert knowledge of these fields under¬ 
lies professional competence and is therefore considered indispensable. 
However, it has long been customary for cultural problems—meaning not 
only cultural relations but culture as the basis for closer ties between 
people and countries and also as an attribute of high-standard diploma¬ 
cy—to hold an equally big, and often a bigger, place in diplomatic work. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that a country’s cultural heritage largely deter¬ 
mines the intellectual character, vitality and real merits of diplomacy. 
Diplomatic skill fades unless it draws on national and universal culture. 

History abounds in instances where diplomacy and culture closely 
connect. Both in our country and abroad, one of the finest traditions of 
diplomacy is that it meets the highest world standards of culture and 
education, contributes its share to culture, to the enrichment of intellec¬ 
tual values, and is constantly engaged in inten.se intellectual activity. 
This tradition has been built up over the centuries and has survived 
crucial periods of history. World culture is indebted to diplomacy for the 
work of many talented people. 

In many countries the diplomatic service has always been joined by 
people extraordinary and competent in various fields. Most of those who 
became diplomats in Europe were lawyers, administrators, clergymen, 
merchants, military men. But there were also poets, authors and artists 
among diplomats. And it is pcrftctly natural that many diplomatic posts 
were held by scientists, thinkers, historians, whose creative potential 
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grew in the course of their diplomatic career. However, . one of the 
early theorists of diplomacy as a professional occupation, Fran¬ 
cois de Callieres (1645-~i717), who served for a long time as a diplomat 
at the court of Louis XIV and wrote a book about diplomatic practice 
based on his personal experience, recommended men of letters as parti¬ 
cularly fit for diplomatic work. 

Many professional diplomats have gone down in history as both poli¬ 
ticians and men of letters. A powerful imagination and an artistic per¬ 
ception of the world, which generally mark poets and authors, can 
obviously coexist quite well with a sober, calculating political mind and 
with clarity of vision. Evidence of this can be found in the history of 
virtually every European country. 

Diplomacy in its present form originated in Italy during the Renaissan¬ 
ce. That country’s outstanding literary figures included successful diplo¬ 
mats. Three great Florentines—Dante, Petrarca and Boccacio—were also 
diplomats although their involvement in foreign policy was rather spora¬ 
dic. With the subsequet evolution of diplomacy as a profession, more 
and more people—mostly on the other side of the Alps, it is true—coupled 
literary with diplomatic activity. 

Peter Barber, a British researcher, portrayed numerous diplomats of 
various periods, some of whom belonged to the above category.' 

Philip Sidney, an Englishman, probably owed it to his poetic gift that 
in 1577 Queen Elizabeth 1 sent him on an important diplomatic mission 
to Prague, to the court of the young Emperor Rudolf II, to extend condo¬ 
lences over the death of the monarch’s father and at the same time to 
congratulate him on his accession to the throne. True, Sidney’s uncle 
was a long-standing and influential favourite of the Queen, and this cir¬ 
cumstance evidently played its part in her decision. Sidney accomplished 
his task successfully enough, and there is reason to believe that he was 
helped in this by his poetic mind and his knowledge of human psychology. 
yVnd while he gave no precise answers to all the questions put in his 
instructions, he accurately forecast the subsequent course of events. 
Those questions, quite typical of royal directives of the time, were intended 
to ascertain who was in the Emperor’s favour, whose advice he acted on, 
whom he was going to marry, how he treated his relatives. Sidney 
proved right in predicting a conflict between Rudolf II and his younger 
brothers. It was only the Emperor’s death in 1612 that averted his dethro¬ 
nement. Incidentally, Franz Grillparzer, the Austrian dramatist and poet, 
wrote a tragedy based on that conflict and the Emperor’s fate, and Sha¬ 
kespeare’s The Tempest came hard on the heels of those events. 

In 1668, King Charles II of Britain included the dramatist George 
Etherege in an embassy sent to Constantinople. Etherege did well and 
was appointed in 1685 Resident * to Regensburg, where German princes 
used to hold their congresses. It is only fair to add that the covert reason 
for appointing Etherege, a rake, was to help him get away from his 
gambling debts. This explains why he was assigned no big diplomatic 
tasks, being ratner expected to have a chance to devote himself to lite¬ 
rary work. 

Those expectations turned out to be party justified, if in a peculiar 
way. Etherege got down to work with a will, being resolved to demons¬ 
trate his diplomatic efficiency, but his enthusiasm soon fizzled out because 
there was hardly anything to report about political life in Regensburg. 
He gave in to melancholy. He was not only disillusioned but dissatisfied 
because Residents ranked low in the diplomatic hierarchy whereas diplo¬ 
mats accredited to Regensburg attached excessive importance to protocol 

* In the 17th century, this was the designation of diplomatic representatives, resi¬ 
dents to the country concerned. 
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for lack of fruitful activity, wounding his pride every now and then. 
Boredom and an inferiority complex demanded an outlet for the drama¬ 
tist’s energetic and emotional character. And so he began writing letters 
in verse to his friend. Count Middleton, complaining of boredom and the 
hopeless stupidity of his fellow diplomats. His disposition improved when 
he fell in love with a woman he met in Regensburg. He began sending 
serious reports to the capital, won recognition from the German princes 
and even sought a more important post in Berlin. 

The English poet Andrew Marvell made a diplomatic career and was 
Foreign Minister for some time. 

The French diplomatic service had many men of letters among its 
members. Francois Rene de Chateaubriand, poet and author, one of the 
prominent early romanticists, won renown as both author and diplomat. 
As regards literary fame, Stendhal unquestionably ranked first among 
French diplomats. During the last ten years of his life he was French 
Consul in Italy. It was there that he wrote many of his well-known 
works, in particular The Charterhouse of Parma, 

Russia held a special place from the point of view of its diplomats’ 
contribution to literature. Its diplomatic history was made by, among 
others, men of great literary talent. Antiokh Kantemir, poet and satirist, 
a pioneer of iSth-century Russian literature, was Ambassador to Britain 
and France. Poet Konstantin Batyushkov served as secretary of the Rus¬ 
sian diplomatic mission to Naples. Alexander Griboyedov died a tragic 
death as Russian Ambassador to Tehran. Denis Fonvizin, author, enligh¬ 
tener and publicist, was secretary to Count Nikita Panin, an outstanding 
statesman who headed the Collegium for Foreign Affairs. 

Special mention should be made of the diplomatic activity of Fyodor 
Tyutchev, a career diplomat who served abroad for about 20 years run¬ 
ning. Although he was separated from his country for a long time he 
became, possibly thanks to this circumstance, a truly Russian poet whom 
few could match and who pondered a great deal on Russia’s historical 
destiny. He had a rare gift for prognostication. Pierre Leroux, a French 
philosopher of the last century, was probably right when he described 
ail real poets at prophets. At any rate, historians consider that nobody 
could foresee so well as Tyutchev the fatal consequences of the miscal¬ 
culations of Nicholas I’s diplomacy, which led to the defeat of Russia in 
the Crimean War. He also proposed and played intricate diplomatic 
games, using his education, knowledge and talent as philosopher and 
publicist to win public support for Russia in European countries. 
A recently publi.sned book about Tyutchev 2 probes into the extraordinary 
diplomatic activity of the great Russian poet, whom we are now redisco¬ 
vering, so to speak, as a literary classic, politician and diplomat. 

Konstantin Leontyev, author, publicist and literary critic, served as 
Russian Consul in loannina and Saloniki. His writings show him to 
have been a subtle observer of the East. 

It cannot be said that diplomats’ predilection for literary work decli¬ 
ned in this century. One of the prominent diplomats was Saint-John 
Perse (Marie-Rene-Augu.ste-Alexis Saint-Leger), a French poet and No¬ 
bel Prize winner. Shortly before World War II, he made as Secretary- 
General of the French Foreign Ministry an unsuccessful attempt to indu¬ 
ce his government to prepare for resistance to the oncoming fascist ag¬ 
gression. In 1940 he was relieved of his post and emigrated to the Unit¬ 
ed States, where he became adviser to President Roosevelt on French 
affairs and one of the moving spirits of the French Resistance. 

Another Nobel Prize winner, the Greek symbolist poet George Sefe«* 
ris (Gcorgios Seferiadis), was a diplomat for upwards of 30 years and 
concluded his career in the early 1960s as Abassador to Lcmdoci. When, 
in 1967, a coup brought a military fascist clique to power in Athens, Se- 
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feris sided with the regime's opponents and forbade publication of his 
poetry, doing U in protest against the coup. Among the foreign men of 
fetters who have served as diplomats is Lawrence DurrelI (Charles Nor- 
den), a Briti^ author and poet, whose works are said to enjoy particular 
popularity among bis former Foreign Office colleagues. 

The list of Soviet diplomats also known as men of tetters and public¬ 
ists is topped the names of the founders of the Soviet diplomatic 
school: ueorgi Chicherin, Maxim Litvinov and Waclaw Vorovsky. Alexan¬ 
dra Kollontai’s literary gift is widely known. Her books on the working 
class movement, women’s rights, the life and culture o! Scandinavian 
countries were popular with contemporaries. Her works of fiction are less 
known but it was her first steps in prose and drama that predetermined 
her bent for literary pursuits. 

There are also publicists, poets and authors among present-day So¬ 
viet diplomats. Nevertheless, our diplomats could apparently have made 
a more substantial contribution to Soviet literature and journalism. The 
original information many of them have plus their personal impressions 
would have been enough to tell the Soviet reader many interesting 
things about both everyday diplomatic work and foreign countries. Evra 
without looking into statistics, it is obvious that our diplmnats have pro¬ 
duced little in the way of literary works or journalistic commentaries. 
Glasnost, the renunciation of excessive secrecy and the unfettering of the 
mind from dogma offer ample opportunities for a comeback of the “lite¬ 
rary" tradition in diplomacy. 


THE FREQUENT COUPLiING of two seemingly different activities 
can hardly be seen as accidental. The reason lor it lies in the unique 
nature of the diplomatic profession and the working conditions of dip¬ 
lomats, who operate as politicians, translators, analysts, scholars, public¬ 
ists. As for the cultural aspect of diplomatic work, it is still there and is. 
in fact, gaining in leverage. 

To begin with, varied impressions, increasing acquaintance with the 
experience of diverse countries and extensive contacts objectively help 
mould diplomats as harmoniously developed, civilised and highly orga¬ 
nised people. Where this is not the case the rea.son must be distortions 
and deformations in the diplomatic service itself or po.ssibly in the so¬ 
ciety it represents. 

Second, the role of the humanitarian factor in international relations 
is growing. The ongoing restoration of universal moral values in politics 
forms a new idea of the image and role of diplomats. This professional 
sphere is among the first to benefit from a warming in the iiiternational 
climate. The renunciation of barren controversies, of accusatory bias and 
confrontational exces.ses enhances the value of such diplomatic qualities 
as tolerance, the ability to speak in terms understandable to the other 
side and to respect its opinion, effort for intensive cultural diatoguc. Our 
diplomats’ utterances are heard attentively abroad, where perestroika 
arouses the liveliest interest. 

Third, diplomats, like people active in other areas of government, 
owe a debt to their national culture, which is now badly in need of sup¬ 
port from the public and the state. Soviet diplomacy is coming to play 
a more active role in the cultural renaissance of the country and in the 
international activity of the Soviet Cultural Fund and other public or¬ 
ganisations. Specifically, it contributes to the solution of the problem of 
bringing national cultural values back to the country which is both dif¬ 
ficult and delicate. This applies above all to relics of art and history 
which must not remain abroad, for they will be doomed if left outside 
the country they belong to. 
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Recent years have seen scientists, writers and cultural figures join 
increasingly in foreign political activity, with the concept of people’s 
diplomacy gaining ground. This phenomenon is a sign of our times. It 
renecls democratic changes in international relations and the life of our 
country as politics and dipiomacy gradually cease to be a privilege of the 
few. Besides, the growing intricacy and diversity of international ties 
and exchanges objectively draw the most prominent public figures of 
various countries into reciprocal contacts. It is perfectly natural that the 
prestige and renown of scientists and cultural figures predetermine their 
special role in people’s diplomacy and social movements. Furthermore, 
novel forms of international intellectual cooperation are being tried out 
today. They are devised in response to the need for an integral univer¬ 
sal planetary outlook on a world in process of renewal, on ways and 
means of solving global problems. An example is the Issyk Kul Forum, 
which is no organisation, conference or club and is operating as a coun¬ 
cil of outstanding intellectuals who have freely chosen each other for 
free and constructive exchanges of ideas and for philosophical discus¬ 
sions of problems of world development. The forum held its latest meet¬ 
ing in Granada a short time ago at the invitation of the Soviet writer 
Chingiz Aitmatov, its President, and the Spanish biologist Federico May¬ 
or Zaragoza, a public and cultural figure who now serves as Director- 
General of UNESCO. 

A contribution to the process of stepping up intellectual cooperation 
was made by Mikhail Gorbachev’s proposal for setting up under the 
aegis of the UN a world consultative council of politicians and public 
figures, prominent scientists, people active in culture and the arts and 
letters, and clergymen. 

Professional diplomats are entitled to both a coordinating role and 
unrestricted participation in international intellectual cooperation, which 
means that the range of the problems facing diplomats and of the know¬ 
ledge required of them is widening. 

There is yet another trend in the evolution of our diplomatic service, 
a trend which has acquired special significance thanks to pere.stroika and 
is closely linked with the problem of cultural cooperation. Until not so 
long ago, Soviet embassies in many countries strongly resembled besie¬ 
ged fortresses cut off from the world around by a powerful barrier of 
instructions, bans and resrictions inherited from cold war years. The si¬ 
tuation is changing. The barrier is crumbling, and accordingly, the cul¬ 
ture of association, of appreciating and accepting what is different, is 
coming to the fore as an aspect of diplomatic professionalism. 

Every diplomat serving abroad is faced time and again with the need 
to reckon with subjective factors like his partners' personal traits and 
hence to know their traditions and customs, the cultural and historical 
roots of their national mentality. Any diplomat knows how' very impor¬ 
tant it is to see the motivation of his partners’ behaviour, to steer clear 
of overhasty conclusions, to refrain from attaching labels. Tolerance and 
culture are particularly valuable also becau.se in the course of working 
contacts the dividing line between the official and the personal often 
proves merely symbol’c, for the former is frequently in the nature of also 
purely human contacts. Association with noted cultural and public figu¬ 
res makes up at least half of all the ties of many embassies. These ties 
cannot grow in the absence of mutual sympathy and common interests. 
It follows that the diplomai’s personality, its dimensions and potentiali¬ 
ties, are of key importance. As was rightly noted, the soul of culture is 
the culture of the soul. 

In other wo'^ds, diplomats today require more knowledge, greater wis¬ 
dom and tolerance, a higher cultural level in the broadest sense. How far 
can today’s foreign policy service meet these requirements? Generally 
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speaking, there is nothing new about them. Such qualities have always 
b^n valued in diplomacy. For centuries the diplomatic profession has 
been classed as elitist, inaccessible, exacting in terms of special skills 
and qualities. Both public opinion and their position in the government 
hierarchy assure diplomats high prestige. Everyday consciousness always 
sees diplomatic activity as having special meaning and associates it with 
great responsibility and an uncommon personal content. The high social 
standing of diplomats occasionally suggests that the diplomatic service 
is the domain of a caste. 

Every state naturally has a stake in being represented abroad by 
people not only trustworthy as to convictions but capable of maintain¬ 
ing the moral prestige of their country and representing its culture. 
Preference to loyalty and trustworthiness rather than to personal qua¬ 
lities, including a high cultural level, is mostly given under the pressure 
of circumstances, such as internal instability, or because society is in 
an unhealthy state. The latter may translate in some countries into the 
regrettably frequent practice of assigning prestigious and well-paid dip¬ 
lomatic posts to friends or relatives. This is elitism, of the worst va¬ 
riety, as it were, which disregards the objective requirements and in¬ 
terests of diplomacy that gravitates towards a different, intellectual kind 
of elitism. 

However, it often happens that in appraising a diplomat’s perfor¬ 
mance, the criteria put first are different. In our case it is customary to 
use such definitions as “fighter on the foreign policy front” or “member 
of the foreign staff”. They clearly suggest the roles normally assigned 
to diplomats, who are thus seen as proponents of the ideological policy 
line and, on the other hand, as minor components of a big bureaucratic 
machine. The latter description is used more often than the former. 

Many claim that the diplomatic profession has become .standardised 
and is largely a routine, mechanical occupation now. Others are of the 
opinion that diplomatic work, having gone out of existence in the classi¬ 
cal sense of the term, comes down in tlie main to reasonably competent 
and conscientious executive activity. Indeed, diplomats often find it very 
difficult to overcome a purely bureaucratic approach to their profession. 
They operate within the bounds of rigid instructions and are shackled 
financially. The distribution of time between diplomatic and purely tech¬ 
nical work is unbalanced, since part of the latter has to be done by dip¬ 
lomats for lack of technical facilities. Fulfilling diverse administrative 
assignments and attending to the wants, of delegations and to consular 
matters take up a great deal of time, which is perfectly normal and na¬ 
tural. Still, if our diplomats’ work remains under purely bureaucratic 
pressure their professional “competitivenes.s” will certainly not increase. 
Yet many of them, especially young people, are drawn to such forms of 
work that allow greater scope for creativity. 

It is well known that in many countries of the Wc.st, especially Euro¬ 
pe, the diplomatic service recruits most of its new members from distin¬ 
guished and wealthy families which bring up their children in the cultu¬ 
ral traditions of the aristocracy and give them a classical education. It 
would, of course, be absurd to borrow all the tastes and habits evolved 
by other nations, seeing them as a modei. But it would be equally absurd 
to oppose to them a vulgar conception of democracy, “national pride” in 
one’s ignorance, as it were. Both approaches are untenable. 

Many of our diplomats who have served in the West complain of se¬ 
rious gaps in their education. Most of them are hardly familiar with the 
Bible, for example. You can tell a Western colleague that this is due 
to your atheistic education. But it is really absurd for a diplomat or for 
any other cultured person to be unfamiliar with the Scriptures, or the 
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very foundation of a whole stratum of human culture—^the art of RcHne, 
Byzantium and the Renaissance, to say nothing of Russian culture. 

Many of the diplomats who have graduated from the Moscow Insti¬ 
tute for International Relations, our main school of diplmnacy, sincerely 
regret that as students they were not offered the opportunity to study 
subjects like the history of world culture, aesthetics and artistic theo^. 
and as for studying the achievements of foreign culture and social 
thought, it was very superficial. The humanitarian education offered hy 
tfic institute plainly lags behind that given by our univ^sities and is 
overburdened with obligatory social subjects abounding in repetitions 
and distortions. However, this involves the wider problem of teaching 
the social sciences generally. 

The problem of diplomatic education can apparently be solved prima¬ 
rily according to our concept of the ideal diplomat of the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. Obviously, with the world changing so fast, the nrndd of a diplmnat 
must be mobile, and it has yet to evolve In many respects. But we can 
predict with a fair measure m confidence that the profession must retain 
its traditional qualities like an education meeting world standards, bre¬ 
adth of vision, the intellectual depth of the researcher and the organis¬ 
ing gift of the executive, rationalism, receptiveness to the new, artistic 
taste and a patriotic ideal. The devaluation of the profession that has oc¬ 
curred can TO overcome to some extent by really increasing the indepen- 
dmce of youth and encouraging them in their creative designs. All this 
is part of the reconstruction going on in our diplomatic service. 

The problem of the interaction of culture and diplomacy has a special 
meaning today. It can hardly be solved quickly and completely. The 
years of the personality cult and stagnation made for a certain dissocia¬ 
tion of the two spheres or, at all events, hardly provided favourable 
conditions for their synthesis. Diplomacy remained in large measure a 
strictly ideological and political activity, and as for cultural, economic 
and humanitarian fH'oblems, they were seen as marginal. This state of 
affairs has begun to change for the better. New echelons of the diploma¬ 
tic service in charge of tTOse foreign policy lines are at work now. The 
proclaimed principles of new political thinking reflect the awakening in 
progress in our country, people’s awareness of tlie fundamental role of 
culture in the development of society, for without highly developed cul¬ 
ture a technologically advanced economy, the solution of social problems, 
the pursuit of a truly popular, humane policy and, above all, the priority 
of moral and intellectual values are clearly out of the question. By ex¬ 
pressing the essence of precisely this kind of policy and by serving the 
national interest, diplomacy is being getting rid of dogma and bureaucra¬ 
tic practices, opening the door to more extensive cooperation with uni¬ 
versal and national culture and acquiring a new moral dimension. 

We know from history that relations between states are crippled by 
disregard of the fact that without culture there can be no policy domi¬ 
nated by the universal humanitarian idea and that in foreign policy a.s in 
other spheres, culture is a value serving as at once the goal and the 
means of promoting international cooperation, drawing nations closer 
together and fosi.cring confidence and mutual understanding between 
them. 

New world trends and the extension of the place of culture in inter¬ 
national relations offer opportunities for the diplomatic professiwi to 
bring its intimate connection with culture to bear. 

^ See Peter Barber, Diplomacy. London, 1979. 

- Vadim Kozliiitov. Tyutchev. Moscow, Molodaya gvardia, 1988 (in Russian). 




PRIVATE PROPERTY: A QUIET REVOLUTION 


Oleg SttAKHMAZAROV 


NEW POLITICAL THINKING necessarily poses questions extending 
far beyond the strictly “diplomatic concepts” or abstract ideological cate¬ 
gories we are accustomed to. What is. for instance, the fundamental in¬ 
terest of our country? What is our society socially and economically? 
Experience has shown these questions to be very difficult to answer. 

Neither is it easy to see clear in the essence of the social system 
which we are used to consider our antagonist. Indeed, what is capital¬ 
ism? What kind of system are we dealing with on the world scene, after 
all? 

Our notions of the opposite system took shape many decades ago. 
That was also when the higher stage of capitalism was “defined". But 
while the founders of Marxism investigated the real world relying on a 
scientific methodology as weU. as on the ideas and traditions of the 
centuries-long evolution of progressive social thought, subsequently that 
world came to be treated as an illustration to canonical texts. Yet to¬ 
day’s reality has nothing to do with rigid patterns, for the world is in 
a state of flux, its components are changing, and as they change they are 
transforming the whole. 

This thesis is bound to be opposed by arguing that capitalism cannot 
shed so fundamental an element of its essence as the contradiction be¬ 
tween the social character of production and the private capitalist form 
of appropriation. Well, this contradiction is still there. But isn’t its very 
presence an earnest of the system’s evolution? And then, why must its 
development take the form of a revolutionary explosion? 

Marxism has always regarded human history as a process of accumu¬ 
lation and solution of contradictions. Their solvability is a requisite for, 
progress and will be so for the foreseeable future. An exception from 
this objective law, when the “obvious” insolvabilily of the contradiction 
between the social character of production and the private capitalist form 
of. appropriation was declared an earnest of progress, became a dogma 
in our theoretical model of the world. But docs not this imply that a for¬ 
cible solution of the problem is the only correct and possible one? 

When a solid, capable of fluidity is heated, its particles begin moving 
without changing externally at first, and then the solid softens, plastical¬ 
ly loses shape and takes on a new form. Something similar is happening 
to .contemporary Western society, to its highly developed market economy 
“heated” oy the third scientific and technological revolution (STR) to 
a critical temperature. Every component of this intricate system has been 
set in motion far beyond an oscillatory amplitude. Endless mutations, the 
rise and disapperance of enterprises, the integration of corporations, the 
globalisation of industrial and financial activity, individualisation of the 
producer, universal interconnections and rivalries, economic restructuring, 
innovations in production organisation, major changes among the 

Ote£ ShaklMiaxarov, Cand. Sc. (Hlit.), Is a leadlag researcher at the Research 
Caiitre at 4he AH-Uirien Central CornicU «f Trade Unions. 
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working people in terms of skill and social composition are all processes 
resembling Brownian motion. But it is important to detect in this seem¬ 
ing chaos a perfectly definite vector; enlarged reproduction of non-exptoi- 
tative possession of the means of production and self-employment on an 
increasing scale. The “human factor" is becoming the subject of the 
economy, refusing to be merely a factor in it. 

"HAHDICRARSMAN" OF THE LATE 20TH CENTURY 

THE CHANGES taking place in production relations are due to a 
transformation of the entire market economy. The economy has moved 
on to qualitative growth, and resource-saving has become a decisive 
factor for meeting social requirements. The output of oil and gas, iron, 
and steel, tractors and combines is decreasing. Ten cows yield as much 
milk as 100 cows did a short time ago. Gross national product is in¬ 
creasing while per unit energy consumption is diminishing. 

Growing productivity is inexorably reducing labour consumption. The 
state can no longer stabilise the market economy in the old way. In 
1970-1985, unemployment grew sixfold in Britain, 16.5 times over in the 
FRG, ninefold in France, fourfold in Italy and twofold in the United 
Stales. Expenditures and losses incurred through unemployment and 
involving budget appropriations for social insurance and employment 
programmes exceed twice to five times the burden of military spending 
heavy as it is. The state sector traditionally operated as a pool absorb¬ 
ing a substantial part of surplus labour force. This made it unprofitable. 
The costs of state enterprises exceeded those of the private capitalist 
sector, specifically by 33 per cent in Britain and 50 per cent in the FRG. 
The French and Italian budgets were burdened with deficit funding of the 
nationalised sector. In Italy state enterprises accounted for 60 per cent 
of industrial output and two thirds of the banks, with the result that the 
public debt is close to the annual amount of GNP. 

The commodity-money economy developed no regulating mechanism 
capable of providing centrally planned full employment. But it offered 
a way out based on its own laws. 

In the seventies and eighties, the phased displacement of labour force 
from the production sphere became a common practice. Before losing 
their Job, many first work part-time and then become temporary employees. 
As of 1985, the share of part-time workers was estimated at 21.2 per cent 
in Britain, 15-19 per cent in the United States and 10 per cent in 
France and the FRG. Temporary employment in these countries generally 
stayed close to the 10 per cent mark. These indicators tend to increase, 
their growth rate checked by the depletion of the labour market. Going 
on in parallel with this process is a replacement of wage labour by self- 
employment, with people first working at their own enterprises by way 
of secondary employment and then dropping altogether out of the hired 
workforce. 

Some fifteen years ago, individual, family and small-group enterprise 
came to be known as the shadow economy. The name stuck although it 
can hardly be caMcd “shadow", any longer. In the early eighties, as many 
as 39 per cent of American households were drawing on this source for 
services. Around 80 per cent of families were engaged in some form of 
independent product ion activity. According to statistics, the “shadow” 
economy in the United Slates was producing an additional 22 per cent 
of GNP in 1976, 33 per cent in 1978 and about 50 per cent in 1987. In 
Western Europe the relevant persentages were estimated to range from 
25 to 40. (One indication of the technological equipment of these house¬ 
holds is that power consumption in American homes is eight times as 
high as in the Soviet Union.) 
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The state now sees in self-employment the possibility for social 
amortisation of the market economy. It encourages small business 
through relevant legislation, lower taxes on individual and family enter¬ 
prise, budget funding and state consultancies as well as by granting 
economic and legal powers to local government bodies to promote indi¬ 
vidual initiative. It organises courses for those who set up family and 
small-group businesses, publishes manuals and provides information 
facilities at both the national and international level. 

The resultant problem of a “shadow” economy does not embarrass 
the state too much, for such is essentially the concept of social amortisa¬ 
tion: while the Treasury is deprived of a part of tax receipts, it is at the 
same time relieved of the burden of assuring a livelihood to an increas¬ 
ing number of people. In Spain, for instance, nearly one million of the 
three million jobless arc believed to be engaged in the underground 
economy. The counting in of the underground economy in Italy made it 
possible for the official 1988 statistics to set average per capita income 
above the British official index, thereby implying that Italy had become 
one of the five leading capitalist countries. 

It is therefore important to stress that encouraging small business 
is a policy directed (notwithstanding its cost) towards fostering business 
culture. Not everybody can be at once employee and employer. In the 
underdeveloped South of Italy, where the government business promotion 
programme grants jobless youth generous non-repayable loans, exempt¬ 
ing them from taxes and partly defraying their current expenses over 
a period of three years (75, 50 and 25 per cent, respectively), recipients 
try to spend these loans on meeting their personal needs. In the in¬ 
dustrial North, however, unemployed people who have come into posses¬ 
sion of original capital generally use it as envisaged. There is a similar 
practice in other developed countries, where it is coupled with special 
business training for the jobless. The implementation of the six pro¬ 
grammes funded by the British government involves universities, further 
education colleges, institutes, chambers of commerce, private consultants, 
entrepreneurial agencies. The number of the latter rose from three in 1978 
to 300 in 1988. They account for about an annual 90,000 newly trained 
businessmen. This year the French Ministry of Labour wants to make 
80,000 jobless people owners of independent enterprises. 

Trade unions contribute their share to the promotion of small busi¬ 
ness. In Italy they have won relevant legislation. Written into French 
collective agreements is a commitment by the management to grant 
employees unpaid leave for several years to enable them to have a go at 
doing business while retaining the right to be reinstated in their former 
job. An employee dismissed on the employer’s initiative is entitled to 
severance pay by the terms of the collective agreement. Depending on 
length of service, it may amount to the sum total of his pays for several 
years, or enough money to buy implements and rent premises. Such 
cases generally result in founding small-group firms. 

Besides, collective agreements now include provisions for the right 
of employees to take a second job with another company that is not a 
competitor. F.mploycrs accede to all these demands to be able to cut 
workforce or to introduce a shorter work week without creating new 
problems. Production adapts to the exigencies of the market while em¬ 
ployees are given a chance to earn extra money elsewhere in the hours 
freed by the reduction of the working week, thereby offsetting the drop in 
their earnings and making provisions in case they are laid off. 

A recent investigation into French enterprises employing up to 
11 people showed that small firms have established themselves in most 
economic fields including the food industry, electronics, building ma¬ 
terials, metalworking and chemicals. Such firms on average are groups 
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of three people aged 45. For 20 per cent of their heads, self-employment 
is secondary employment. Accordingly, 80 per cent of them would have 
been jobless without a business of their own. In Italy, about five million 
of the 15 million wage workers have a secondary Job, often an independ¬ 
ent one. 

Individual, family and small-group enterprises tend to form associa¬ 
tions or cooperatives as a means adjusting a small-scale economy to Idle 
economic environment, thereby opposing their own monopoly to a highly 
monopolised market. They include branch associations, savings and credit 
societies, industrial cooperatives, purchase and sales unions and consum¬ 
ers’ unions. One indication of their role in economic development is that 
in the FRG over half the purchases and sales of farm produce are hand¬ 
led by federations of rural cooperatives. Farmers’ cooperatives feed Bri¬ 
tain. Purchase and sales cooperatives handle two thirds of Austria’s 
gram harvest. Besides, they supply their customers and shareholders 
with fertiliser, seed, fodder, machines, building materials and household 
goods. To this end they set up computerised industrial storage and pro¬ 
cessing facilities and an elaborate transport infrastructure. 

France has about 1,500 production cooperatives with 120,000 members, 
or roughly 12 per cent of individual producers. About half of th^ are 
construction enterprises. The French Builders’ Association has a network 
of trainmg courses for beginners. 

The West European cooperatives’ immune system includes savings 
and credit associations of its own. Every other Austrian, for instance, 
has a deposit in a cooperative bank, and these banks account for 25 per 
cent of all national bank credits. In France credit cooperatives group 
about 3.5 million members and in Britain, 1.5 million. Besides, the 
eighties saw the rise of numerous investment trusts in Western Europe 
which help promote local small business and buy shares of major compa¬ 
nies. These trusts set up subsidiaries abroad. In short, the lower echelons 
of the Western society are being drawn Into the internationalisation of 
economic activity. 

However, the crossing of frontiers by small business does not at all 
imply that horizontal expansion, or development “on its own floor” alone, 
is the only line of its growth. Individual labour and smalt firms main¬ 
tain a durable and mutually beneficial symbiosis with big business, all 
the more since the latter has undergone major changes. 

Factories employing many thousands of workers are becoming a 
thing of the past, giving way to commodity-producing systems, with 
medium-size plants as the basic component. These are mostly owned by 
monopoly capital but surrounded by a network of autonomous subsi¬ 
diaries and a host of small suppliers. Firms exclude from their produc¬ 
tion structure activities which are not indispensable to the firms’ speciali¬ 
sation. Where large firms have an option of setting up their own sub¬ 
units or using the potentialities of small firms on a competitive basis, 
they prefer the latter. This adds to their flexibility and helps them sur¬ 
vive mounting competition. Furthermore, subcontracting on a growing 
scale makes for an increase in the number of small proprietors, who are 
not on the perii^hery of national economies but in their vital centres. The 
“new handicraftsman” is thus becoming an inseparable component of ad¬ 
vanced productive forces. 

In France, the eighties saw the emergence of over one mtilion new 
enterprises, with only three per cent of them employing more than 
10 people. In Italy two-thirds of the economically active population serve 
with small and. medium-size firms employing up to 100 people, the most ef¬ 
ficient being those that employ 50 people or less. In the United States, 
enterprises employing from one to 20 people have in these years created 
88 per cent of all new jobs while plants employing from 100 to 4,999 
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Still, percentages are hardly the main thing. The point is that require¬ 
ments are going through a revolution. Thanks to an unprecedented in¬ 
crease in labour productivity, the absolute share of this indicator in 
GNP plainly exceeds spending on personal consumption. This is why the 
two thirds mentioned above, or a majority of the population, are in a 
position to acquire the means of production, all the more so since 
electronic equipment is now getting cheaper by 30 per cent a year and 
as for more expensive equipment, it can be leased. 

The growing role of the household, the family enterprise and various 
kinds of individual labour is a result of, among other things, people’s 
regained capacity for economic self-realisation. The patriarchal economy 
that was dominant in the past is being re-established, except that this 
restoration is based on a powerful industrialisation process followed 
by processes of intellectualisation and individualisation of labour. Eco¬ 
nomic dynamics depends increasingly on the individual effort of people 
in small groups possessing the means of production and having access 
to information and new technology. And increasing in step with this is 
people’s duty of responsible decision-making. 

People’s knowledge and abilities are undergoing an amazing meta¬ 
morphosis by assuming a sovereign character and acquiring material 
significance. There is a new form of property in the making, namely, 
intellectual property, valued at times more than some well-known exploi¬ 
tative or non-exploitative forms of owning objects of the material world. 
It is expected that in the next decade, when the potential of the earlier 
w.Qve of the STR is spent and before a fourth STR sets in on a funda¬ 
mentally new basis, the “human factor”, the personal aptness of the 
working man, the “handicraftsman” of the early 21sl century operating 
as an entrepreneur, will become the locomotive of economic progress. 

METAMORPHOSES OF BIG BUSINESS 

PRODUCTION ORGANISATION on new lines is not the only reason 
for the current diffusion of property. Diffusion also involves enterprises 
directly owned by big capital. Millions of people became shareholders of 
leading companies in the United States from the mid-seventies and in 
Western Europe from the eighties. In 1987 there were 47 million share¬ 
holders in the United States (one of every three adult Americans was 
a shareholder) and from nine to 9.5 million in Britain and France (one 
of every five adult Englishmen and Frenchmen was a shareholder). The 
officialy recorded number of shareholders in West Germany was 1.3 mil¬ 
lion. The reason for this “lag” was that in the FRG only 500 companies 
offered their .shares for sale on the stock exchange. The proportion of 
shareholders is much larger if account is taken of intrafirm shares, 
which also applies, strictly speaking, to the countries listed above, if to 
a lesser degree. This situation is typical of Central European and Nordic 
countries. 

Employees and pensioners who buy shares of their companies are 
granted various privileges: substantial discounts on and reschedulings 
of payments, tax exemption of dividends, higher rates of concentration of 
shares in the hands of one holder, gratuitous distribution of additional 
shares among those who remain co-holders of joint stock, part payment 
of over half of the value of shares out of the state budget and private 
capital, the establishment of collective joint-stock funds fully paid out 
of corporate profits. Shares arc bought on the stock exchange or directly 
in the companies concerned under employee share ownership program¬ 
mes. By the mid-eighties, the United States had over 7,000 companies 
known to have adopted such programmes. In the year 2000, they are 
expected to involve 25 per cent of all those engaged in production. In 
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Britain there are 1,685 such companies. More and more employees share 
property even in countries where this economic phenomenon is still left 
out of statistics. 

The biggest corporations discuss and implement plans for the sale 
of their shares at local, regional and national level in the area of their 
business activity, thereby drawing both production staff and the public 
into share ownership. Know-how in administering common investment 
funds is becoming a commodity on the international market, and now 
there are transnationals offering such services. Major banks, broker 
firms and insurance companies deal in the technology of these program¬ 
mes. Individual holders account for nearly 60 per cent of the American 
stock market. Britain and France have yet to attain this level but the 
stock exchange is beginning to adjust to the interests of small share¬ 
holders, shifting part of their expenditures onto the shoulders of big 
capital. 

Time was when monopoly capital could offer a lifelong job to and 
interest wage workers in fruitful labour by the prospect of increasing pay 
and by various favourable terms. It now prefers temporary employees as 
devoted to the enterprise as the traditional permanent employee even in 
the absence of favourable long-term prospects. This virtually makes 
possession of a share of assets the most effective incentive to labour. 
Fewer and fewer workers are left at today’s factory, and every worker 
controls such productive equipment that the slightest breakdown may 
lead to unsustainable loss. Besides, competition is now going on at- 
global level and not at local or national level as in the past. This strug¬ 
gle by everyone against everyone else also induces the employer to 
relinquish part of his right to the means of production in order to 
survive. 

Changes in the traditional property system have been occuring for a 
long time, though. Family capital no longer plays its former role. Deper¬ 
sonalised property is gaining in importance. Us development is assisted 
chiefly by banks and insurance companies, which started on vigorous 
investment during the twenties and thirties. The sixties and seventies saw 
a rapid increase in pension funds, which are also used as loan capital. 
As early as the mid-seventies. Britain had nine insurance companies, six 
banks and three pension funds among 20 financial institutions that were 
major shareholders of industrial companies. Working people are mass 
depositors in these financial institutions; they are paid bonuses and in¬ 
terest on their deposits and have shared in the division of loan interest 
for several decades now. They are becoming “proprietors” who perform 
no functions in the matter of owning, controlling or managing produc¬ 
tion and yet appropriate part of the surplus value that is created. The role 
of the indirect proprietor in funding production is exemplified by the 
fact that West German commercial banks, for in.stancc, owe 75 per cent 
of their net profit to rank-and-file depositors. 

The merger of banking capital with industrial capital, the formation 
of monopoly capital, went on hand in hand with the growing intricacy 
of the pattern of this unity at cellular level. Capital monopolisation and 
socialisation are a twofold trend. With the sharp increase in the capital 
intensity of contemporary production, the STR lent this process a new 
dimension. 

An increase in advanced capital coupled with a simultaneous reduc¬ 
tion in the number of employees at the enterprise concerned tended to 
force down the profit rate as the main indicator of profitability. This 
trend was compensated for by growing productivity, that is, by making 
both live and past labour cheaper. But compensation turned out to be 
inadequate as the pace of technological renovation quickened and compe¬ 
tition at commodity markets intensified. Employers came to have a stake 
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in making capital, not only of surplus value, but of that part of it created 
by paid labour, dispensing with costly financial mediation. 

There developed objective prerequisites for drawing the hired wwk- 
er’s spare cash into entrepreneurial capital as a source of considerably 
cheaper investment than loan capital and hence compensating in greater 
measure for a lower profit rate. The increasing organic structure of 
capital helped make more working people co-owners of the means of 
production. The eighties therefore witnessed a decrease in working 
people’s bank savings and, accordingly, a simultaneous, increase in the 
proportions of employee share ownership. Major package of shares held 
by production personnel ceased to be a rarity. The indirect proprietor 
brought into existence by the previous stage of capitalist development 
began to transform into a direct proprietor. 

The growing self-financing of industrial companies registered in the 
seventies was accompanied by the transformation of banks from mediat¬ 
ors in loan capital movement into financial service companies. But to 
define this development as the disappearance of loan capital would be 
as futile as to exaggerate its parasitism. Loan capital is and will go on- 
functioning as a common reserve for funding tu’eakthroughs in priority 
development sectors, helping optimise production of commodities. This is 
in evidence even today in its combination with intellectual capital. The 
financial system offers people active in culture and the arts, science 
and technology, managers, economists, inventors and rationalisers buy* 
outs and buy-ins to prop up ailing companies. 

THE Sn AND PROPEirrY DIFPUSION 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT brought in existence private ownership 
and capitalist way of production. Capitalism strengthened its positions 
in step with the division of labour. The first two STRs mechanised and 
automated individual operations without altering the conditions which 
engendered the assembly line worker. Due to their relative imperfection, 
the technologies of the third STR are still reproducing such workforce, 
if on a diminishing scale. This lends decisive importance to qualitatively 
new technologies capable of replacing the “partial” worker and re-esta¬ 
blishing him in his long ago lost role as sovereign producer, this time 
at a new stage in human history. 

The objective laws of optimising production are irrevocably generating 
new material productive forces which attain their highest productivity 
outside the framework of hired labour. Underlying this phenomenon is 
the twofold process of transformation in the “man-machine” and “pro¬ 
ducer-means of production” systems. The worker at the assembly line 
is being forced out of production. From being an appendage to the 
machine, he is becoming an independent factor in economic activity. He 
is regaining his sovereignty as an exponent of live knowledge. Taking 
place at the same time and of necessity is a reunification of actual 
producer and means of production, the optimum condition for the working 
man’s constructive effort. 

There are forecasts saying that in the early 21st century commodities 
will be made up chiefly of “intellect”—90 to 95 per cent—with a mere 
five to ten per cent left to raw materials and energy. These forecasts 
may come true only in part but they reflect real processes that have 
made the human mind a materia! force which it is economically unpro¬ 
fitable to sell, buy or exploit. The degree of freedom predetermines its 
efficiency. Automated plants are a reality already. So will soon be self- 
improving robots. No room is being left for live labour. Productivity 
and the adequacy of such production to social requirements are predeter¬ 
mined by intellectual effort which acquires a capacity for creating new 
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value. This statement is largely in the nature of a forecast but the vec¬ 
torial character of the process is discernible in the changes which the 
workforce in industrial countries of the West has undergone in recent 
decades from the point of view of skill and social class composition. 

Statistics indicate a steady increase in the proportion of engineers 
and managers. In the United States, for one, their share rose from 17.7 
per cent in 1950 to 30 per cent in 1985 while the share of workers 
dropped from 40 to 30 per cent. As a result of the transition from ma¬ 
naging people and implements to managing production processes, the 
1970-1985 periodi saw a 57 per cent increase in the number of technicians 
and other specialists and a 154 per cent increase in the proportion of 
managers and other executives. These data are comparable to indices 
regist^ed in Western Europe. 

Parallel to this trend, buy-outs by engineers and managers of small 
and medium-size high-technology firms are gaining in scale. In the 
United Stales, 5,388 buy-outs were registered in the 1986-1987 period 
alone. In Britain, where this process began in 1985, as many as 1,300 
enterprises found themselves in the hands of group proprietors by mid- 
1988. The trend is slower in West Germany but engineers and managers 
have already taken over well-known Arms, such as Loewe Opta (elec¬ 
tronic processing of texts) and Kickert (car equipment). In France, 
about 100 buy-outs were effected between 1984 and 19^, and by the 
year 2000 their number is likely to run into tens of thousands. Produc¬ 
tion facilities taken over by new owners show increased competitiveness. 
The state encourages property diffusion legislatively and economically. 
Loans granted by banks enable engineers and managers to control pro¬ 
perty exceeding their financial potentialities dozens of times. 

What is happening is not merely the replacement of one owner by 
a group of entrepreneurs although it is obvious that the buy-out is effec¬ 
ted by drawing on funds earned as remuneration for past labour, that 
the number of owners of the means of production is growing as wage 
workers join their ranks. Most importantly, private property is diffused 
among wage workers representing the most steadily growing group en¬ 
gaged in production and is taken over by those who can handle it best 
of all. In other words, with the effacement of distinctions between brain- 
work and manual labour, an end is put to alienation between the sub¬ 
jective and objectivised components of advanced productive forces shap¬ 
ing up under the influence of the STR. 


CHANGES at the basis of bourgeois society show that the self-regu¬ 
lation of capitalist reproduction is beginning to negate the exploitation 
of man by man but that this is not a single act; it is a process during 
which there arises a large group of people differing from both exploiters 
and exploited in class characteristics. And while we are only just wit¬ 
nessing the beginning of another stage in the spiral of evolution, even 
what we see is evidence of the market economy having far greater social 
and economic potentialities than it used to be believed. The fundamental 
contradiction of capitalism apparently lends itself to solution within the 
framework of this economy. 

These developments help us answer another question of revolutionary 
theory that is not yet clear enough. We know of three exploitative forma¬ 
tions: slave-holding, feudal and capitalist. The development of humanity 
may be described as a succession of rebellions, uprisings and wars by 
exploited people. And yet it was not slave who emancipated slave nor 
feudal peasant who freed feudal peasant; the proletarian is the only one 
to have been assigned by theory to the role of his own liberator. Life is 
eliminating this contradiction. Violation of this universal objective law 
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is not a must, for liberation is brought by a fundamentally new type of 
working people. Coming to light is the latent depth of the idea of the 
primacy of supraclass interests which underlies new political thinking. 

The democratisation of property is an inevitable result of the evolu¬ 
tion of commodity-money relations and a requisite for their further im¬ 
provement. At the same time, it is a result and catalyst of scientific and 
technological progress. “People’s capitalism” was spoken of in the 19th 
century, the 1920s and 1930s and the first postwar decade, but to para¬ 
phrase what Plekhanov said, capitalism has not yet ground enough 
wheat to bake the pie of non-capitalist property. At present the situation 
is qualitatively different. Property diffusion is encouraged by the state 
seeking to relieve itself of the duties of centralised distributor in the in¬ 
terest of the market economy and to make them merely a function of the 
latter. It is also encouraged by traditional capitalism, which regards 
this way of socialising property as both acceptable and desirable since 
it is accompanied by increasingly profitable production. 

Capitalist and socialist properties have always been seen as antipodes, 
and therefore our concept of an interdependent world does not yet go 
beyond recognising the need for their interaction . But the time has 
evidently come to carry this concept of ours as far as to recognise that 
private and socialised means of production are not antipodes but just 
different forms of ownership. The existence of either of them is predeter¬ 
mined by the attained level of the productive forces and by the adequacy 
to the requirements of the reproduction of society and the satisfaction of 
its interests. 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Rudolph THORNING-PETERSEN 


A MOSCOW OVERTURE 

“NOBODY SHOULD BE ASSIGNED TO MOSCOW who did not 
serve there before”—was the somewhat paradoxical conclusion drawn by 
a distinguished predecessor on leaving the post of Danish ambassador 
to Moscow. 

The point was obviously taken by the party concerned, in casu the 
Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, when he decided on my transfer from 
Beijing, to entrust me, as from October 1983, with one of the most dif-' 
ficult, most challenging, but also—and in particular over the last 3-4 
years—most fascinating posts in international diplomacy. 

I have had all reason to be grateful for previous personal experiences 
gained during a short term as counsellor to our embassy in 1964 and 
1965—and not only as an introduction to my present assignment, but 
increasingly over the last few years which have seen an intense public 
debate on Soviet political history. Foreign observers in Moscow, so 
I believe, have always been aware that a reasonably profound knowledge 
of Russian/Soviet history was among the prerequisites for understanding 
and assessing present-day developments. It is therefore gratifying that 
under “glasnost” many taboos have been lifted, thus enabling a long his¬ 
torical tale of sufferings and heroism, of drama and inertia to be told 
by Soviet voices—from all strata of society and in public. It is also wise. 
Transparency and its companion predictability are indispensable ingre¬ 
dients in building international stability and trust. 

Although but a short spell my previous term in Moscow was a period 
full of events, 1964 saw the end of the Khrushchev era. Even if the 
Soviet media, as was to be expected in those days, carried no hints of 
the oncoming drama everybody in Moscow’s diplomatic community was 
aware that something was in the making the day the Politbureau decided 
upon Khrushchev’s political fate. 

When late ac night TASS published a short communique informing 
the public that Nikita Sergeyevitch Khrushchev had resigned as First 
Secretary of the CC CPSU and as Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR I had the chance to ask an elderly Russian, a veteran of 
the October revolution with a party-membership dating from the early 
1920s, what he personally felt at receiving this news. Shrugging his 
shoulders he replied that the coming and going of the political leaders 
was not the concern of the common people. 

Hopefully the intense political debate in the present-day Soviet media 
marks an irreversible end to this kind of political apathy. 


Rudolph Thorninff-Petersen is Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
Kingdom of Denmark in the USSR since October 1983. 
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With his highly unconventional performance, restless energy, unde¬ 
niable charm and humour, which without warning might give way to a 
rather shocking brutality, Khrushchev had fascinated the world. We, the 
younger foreign diplomats, were intrigued, positively and negatively, at 
the apparent contradictions of his personality and his policy. With a 
markedly unprejudiced approach to the economic prdblems of the Soviet 
society he combined a dogmatic—and as it seemed to us—often unreilec- 
ted view of many otter phenomena, including the cultural life, the repre¬ 
sentatives and activities of which were from time to time brought to feel 
the weight of his personal biases. If, at certain occasions, something of a 
bajaccio, he was also an exceptionally talented—maybe even visionary— 
autodidact; —and he was never dull. 

I had met Khrushchev, who had also been the guest of our embassy, 
a couple of times but never got the opportunity to talk personally with 
him before 1 (as acting charge d’affaires) saw him off to the train, which 
took him on what was to be his last trip abroad—an official visit to 
Scandinavian countries. One sunny November day in 1964 I was on the 
pavement of Ostrovskij Pereulok, a few steps from our embassy, on my 
way home for lunch, when a well-known figure came walking straight 
against me. Khrushchev, accompanied by two “attendants”, recognized 
me and stopped to say hello. He told me that he had greatly enjoyed his 
visit to Denmark and had several compliments to offer my country. 
1 took it upon myself to express {unauthorized) greetings from our 
prime minister who had been his host during the visit. Mr. Khrushchev 
reciprocated and—when asked by me how he was now (on retirement) 
answered with the well-known twinkle in the eye that his life now had 
tecome “surprisingly quiet”, A discreet tap on the shoulder by one of 
the “attendants” ended this brief encounter between the former ruler of 
the Soviet Union and a Danish junior diplomat. 

On leaving Moscow in 1965 I was soon—and for many years to 
come—absorbed in work which offered but few opportunities for direct 
contact with Soviet developments. When these—almost twenty years 
later—took a completely new turn, of no less than historical importance, 
1 was lucky enough to be back in place. 

A LONG BUT EVENTFUL INTERMISSION 

A POSTING as minister counsellor to our embassy in Stockholm-" 
to a Danish diplomat a post which is as rewarding as it is relevant— 
broke in two periods the ten years which followed my departure from 
Moscow. These years, spent in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Copenhagen, meant much and concentrated work, partly with the exten¬ 
sive preparations tor Danish membership of the European Community, 
which came Into effect in 1972, partly with UN- and Third World-affairs, 
where the Middle East loomed large, an area in which 1 had taken a 
keen interest already in early years (my first regular posting abroad 
was in Cairo in the aftermath of the Suez-crisis). 

On November 2nd 1975, late in the afternoon 1 landed in Beyrouth 
airport as a ncwl" appointed ambassador to Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Cyprus—and for a short period even in Iraq—with (supposed) residence 
in Beyrouth. Brought by a heavily aniied escort into the city I had known 
so well In earlier and happier days I found its scenic beauty obscured— 
iiol by the oncoming darkness, but by the unmistakeablc signs of warfare. 
The city was ablaze with artillery-fire and bomb explosions, the “music” 
made up by the “tatata” of tlie “Kalashnikovs”—the only “goods” which 
during the protracted civil war never seemed in short supply. 

Before the end of the month 1 had repatriated my entire Danish 
embassy staff; before the end of the year 1 had completed the evacuation 
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of all members of our once quite numerous Danish col(Miy in Lebanon. 

Oyer the summer 1976 it was decided to relocate the embassy on an 
interim basis in Cyprus, The two years we spent on this beautiful island 
and among its charming and friendly population was to my wife and 
myself as well as to my collaborators and their families two years in 
paradise. 

During this period 1 had often the occasion to meet with the president 
of the republic, the legendary Archbishop Makarios—and invariably to 
admire the ease with which he played his various roles—as the dignified 
prince of the church, as the experienced international statesman, as the 
shrewd political tactician and agitator. I realised that all roles were 
founded on an almost unparalleled intimacy with the people he had led 
in victory and disaster, in happiness and grief. When I, as personal re¬ 
presentative of H. M. the Queen, attended nis funeral and witnessed the 
reaction of the crowds along the roads to his last resting place 1 realised 
that to them the loss was not only of the founding father of their re¬ 
public but of their father-confessor. 

Back in Beyrouth as from 1978 meant a daily exposure to physical 
danger. Somehow or other one gets adapted even to that. We were ex¬ 
tremely lucky that none of our embassy came to any serious harm— 
although at a couple of occasions it was escape by a hairbreadth. Thus 
one evening we had a bullet right through our drawing room, entering 
through a window a few inches above a sofa from which my wife less 
than a minute before had got up. My incredibly courageous wife, who 
during all our stay in Lebanon never panicked or even complained, 
hardly flickered. One of the more unpleasant and quite risky experien¬ 
ces—repeated over and over—was being held at gunpoint at a road¬ 
blocking, manned by 13-14 year old boys, heavily armed, and as keen to 
“prove themselves” towards their irresponsible elders as they were 
scared, and therefore completely unpredictable. 

To witness a gifted and well-educated people turn their beautiful and 
highly developed country into a camp of self-destruction was a heart¬ 
breaking experience for one who over the years had learned to love the 
place, the human warmth and loyalty that amidst all cruelty and horror 
never ceased to exist. 

On leaving Beyrouth in spring 1980 we were ripe for a change. And 
yel we realised that part of our hearts was left in the Middle East. The 
smell and the noise of the bazaars, the stillness and the colours of the 
deserts, the warmth of a highly emotional people will stay with us 
forever. 

Arriving at Beijing in spring 1980 was a meeting with a different 
world and with a society in transition, striving to overcome the disasters 
of that strange and sinister phenomenon, the Cultural Revolution, which 
had caused endless human misery, deeply divided the people and set the 
clock back—not years but centuries. 

Actually this was not my first encounter with China. In 1973 1 accom¬ 
panied our Fore’gn Minister on an official visit to the People’s Republic— 
at a time when the Cultural Revolution was about to fade away, but 
not' totally overcome. Most cultural monuments, e. g. “The Forbidden 
City” (the old Imperial Palaces in Beijing), the temples etc. were closed 
to the public, if not destroyed. Thanks to a personal intervention by the 
Prime Minister, the late Zhou Enlai, wc were nevertheless admitted, often 
through back-doors. The enforced cutting off of an exceptionally tradi¬ 
tional people from its unique historical past was one of the strangest 
features of the Cultural Revolution, Here as elsewhere it proved to be an 
impossible and backfiring policy. 

During this short visit 1 had the opportunity of being able to observe 
Zhou Enlai at close quarters when he received our Foreign Minister. One 
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of the founding fathers of the non-aHgned movement this international 
statesman and Marxist politician who was also the heir to twenty genera¬ 
tions of Confucian mandarin-culture, equally intimate with the western 
cultural heritage, possessed a unique and charismatic personality of which 
grace was a predominant feature. 

During my three-and-half years in Beijing I, like other heads of 
mission, even from small and far away countries like my own, had easy 
access to members of the political leadership. When on transfer from 
China 1 paid my farewell calls on the Prime Minister, whom I had met 
a couple of times, and on the Foreign Minister, whom I had frequently 
seen and entertained as my guest at our embassy, both took time off to 
brief me on their personal concepts of the internal and the external 
situation of the countiy. 

It happened occasionally that on contacts with the political leadership 
the cultural gap between East and West surfaced. Thus one of the vice¬ 
premiers, a gentleman well over eighty, explained to me at length that due 
to the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution there was a generation gap in 
the political leadership. “Those well-educated enough are only in their 
early fifties and quite too young for such responsibility.” With still a 
month to go to my 53rd birthday I bowed my head in silent admission 
of my own supposed immaturity. At another occasion I—the represen¬ 
tative of a so-called capitalist country—was not very successful in ex¬ 
plaining to the presumably socialist Minister of Works why we in Den¬ 
mark considered it right to pay unemployment benefits. “Why pay money 
to people who don’t work?” was the comment. 

The economic reform programme, then in its initial stages was of 
course at the forefront of the foreign observer’s interest. Most of us, I am 
sure, found the reforms indispensable and, at least in the general outline, 
quite well conceived. We admired the consequence with which the Chinese 
leadership set about this gigantic task. It is to be hoped that certain 
negative effects, which not surprisingly were to observe, will not cause 
loo many halts in the momentum required for continued economic pro¬ 
gress. 

It was more difficult to understand the endeavour to limit the open¬ 
ing up of the country to the economic reforms, thus isolating other social, 
cultural and political phenomena and sealing off the country from foreign 
influences and stimula in these important spheres. Western science and 
technology may well be acquired, but hardly put to use isolated from the 
totality of the culture of which they grew out. 

MOSCOW REVISITED 

MY WIFE AND 1 regained Moscow the right way—which is to say 
slowly by train from Helsinki via Leningrad—and arrived at Lenin- 
gradskij Voksal one day in October 1983 with about ten days to get 
scltled. to present credentials and to prepare for a working visit by our 
Foreign Minister to his Soviet counterpart of the day. The last books 
were put on the shelves in the library at three o’clock in the morning pre¬ 
ceding the arrival of the minister; the solemn and grand ceremony of 
l)resenting the creuentials had been accomplished due to a very coopera¬ 
tive and helpful effort by the Protocol Department of the MID (Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs). 

I ought of course to have been taken up 24 hours a day with these 
preparations—and was—almost. The exception being two hours on the 
day of our arrival where I stole out of the house to stroll in that beauti¬ 
ful area where we are located, to see again the many beautiful historical 
houses, so taniiliar to me, to inhale the atmosphere, to feel that 1 was 
back in Moscow once more. 
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I have often wondered why I out of several prospective candidates for 
this post was chosen as ambassador of my country to the Soviet Union. 

1 am not a slavist by education, I am—and I better admit it, though 
public confessions seem out of fashion these days—not a socialist either. 

1 am just an ordinary career diplomat, now with a certain experience. 
Did anybody back in Copenhagen spot the fascination which this country 
has held for me ever since I as a junior officer in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs stayed here way back in 1954 for two months as secretary to a 
government delegation, headed by our late Prime Minister Jens Otto 
Krag? Did anybody sense the importance which the drama of Russian 
history, the depths and intensity of Russian literature and the almost 
unearthly beauty of Russian Church music has had for me? 

I arrived in Moscow at a time when General Secretary Andropov was 
already known to be at his death-bed. The shortness of the Chernenko 
parenthesis in Soviet history meant that twice within a short period of 
lime. I attended at the Red Square the grand and strictly formal, but to 
me strangely unemotional ceremony by which a highly emotional people 
takes leave of its leaders. 

From then on began a development, which it has been my good (and 
unforeseen) privilege to witness at close quarters. The reader may al¬ 
ready have suspected that the reading of political history to me is an 
obsession bordering on vice. Over the last few years the stimulus has 
been found in Soviet press and publications, and to an extent almost un¬ 
believable to an observer who was familiar with the Soviet society ante 
Gorbachev. But the real task for the foreign diplomat in Moscow in this 
present period has developed into witnessing history being made. 

On the last reception for the heads of diplomatic missions in Moscow 
President Gorbachev promised to keep his guests more busy than ever, 
a promise faithfully kept. He also held out to them easier access to the 
relevant political personalities of the country. 

In the Soviet Union the daily life and work of a diplomat is to an 
extent unknown in other countries dependent on the help and cooperation 
he may expect from the regional department of the MID dealing with his 
country. In my case the Second European Department (and its predeces¬ 
sor the old Scandinavian department). I have at mind to express my 
appreciation for the unfailing help and cooperation with which I have 
invariably niel at “my” department — and my admiration for the high 
professional standard prevailing there. If they are not always able to 
penetrate the jungle of Soviet bureaucracy or combat altitudes elsewhere 
that should by now seem obsolete, it is not, I know, due to any lack of 
endeavour on their part. 

To be the official observer—and interpreter—of your couiitry in a 
society in transition is a responsibility and a challenge. When this so¬ 
ciety happens to be the Soviet Union it is also a formidable task--but a 
highly rewarding one in view of the interest taken by the entire world 
community in this process of change. In the part of the world to which 
I belong we see this process as inseparable from the endeavours to lower 
and.to contain international tensions with a view to arrive at a situation 
where antagonism may eventually give way to cooperation in an in¬ 
creasingly interdependent world. We appreciate the realization by the 
present Soviet leadership that a more open and transparent society re-, 
spcctlng the rights and dignity of the individual is a prerequisite also 
for a genuine and successful process of restructuring. 

An increasingly interdependent world might be the head line when 
describing world politics, East-West relations etc. It may, however, also 
represent a realistic approach to analyses of the bilateral relations 
between two countries, and particularly so, when the two countries in 
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quest ion are the leading member of the Warsaw pact and one of the 
smallest members of the Western alliance. 

This is to say that our relations cannot remain insensible to changes 
in the overall East-West relationship. But it is equally true to say that 
we have a direct, strictly bilateral relationship with a life of its own 
which we have succeeded in keepirig remarkably unharmed even during 
periods of East-West tension—and remarkably free of major problems. 
In a few years lime we will be able to celebrate five centuries of official 
contacts. During this long historic period our countries have never been 
at war—our soldiers have never confronted each other—a record not 
easily beaten by other European states. Commercial and cultural ex¬ 
changes in the wider sense make up the substance of these relations. 

Danish-Soviet trade is subject to close interest from the Danish Go¬ 
vernment. Day-to-day development is supported by the Danish-Soviet In¬ 
tergovernmental Commission on Economic and Technical-Scientific Co¬ 
operation, as well as its sub-groups, the most active one being the Work¬ 
ing Group on Economic and Industrial Cooperation. 

On a regular basis, the efforts of the Commission have been supple¬ 
mented through an exchange of visits by Ministers and high-level spe¬ 
cialists and business representatives. The main actors, however, are 
active Danish and Soviet business representatives. The aim of both sides 
has been to achieve a balanced trade at the highest possible volume. It 
is no secret that both sides feel that the results obtained in no way reflect 
the efforts made and the resources spent at both official and enterprise 
level. 

After an increasing trend in our two-way exchange of goods, its de¬ 
velopment in recent years can at best be characterized as stagnant, al¬ 
though 1989 will probably even become a record year for Danish exports, 
showing a Danisli trade .surplus for the first time. This will particularly 
be due to the scheduled delivery of 3 highly developed ships now under 
construction at a leading Danish shipyard on behalf of the USSR Mi¬ 
nistry for Fisheries, bringing continuity to the more than 100 years of 
traditional bilateral cooperation in shipbuilding. Yet, only 0.5-1 per cent 
of Danish exports are finding customers in the USSR. Soviet goods are 
eijually rarely seen by Danish consumers. Both sides agree that the com¬ 
modity programme of our mutual trade should be diversified further, in 
both directions. 

Danish business circles, both exporters and importers, expect and 
hope that the ongoing “perestroika”, particularly the efforts to mobilize 
the export potential of US.SR enterprises, will create, in the long run, the 
basis for such development. 

In the short run, however, the ongoing restructuring process has 
created considerable delays to the conclusion of export and import tran¬ 
sactions due to uncertainty and shift of competence, to the effect that 
Danish companies had to use considerably more lime and resources Just 
to maintain previotus levels of trade. 

It is to be hoped that the development of a new organizational frame¬ 
work and management of foreign trade may soon become more trans¬ 
parent and fully operational, creating a basis for a better utilization of 
our common trade pidential. 

For almost thirty years Denmark and the Soviet Union have had an 
agreement on cooperation in the field of culture, forming the framework 
of detailed programmes on cultural and scientific cooperation. Although 
bureaucratic obstacles not infrequently tend to complicate the practical 
implementation of cultural exchanges, 1 find the current level of cultural 
cooperation between Denmark and the USSR if not completely satisfact¬ 
ory at least acceptable and stable. 

To broaden the cooperation as far as existing economic restrictions 
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will allow, for instance as regards the exchange of young experts, to 
include a more diverse range of fields and subjects would undoubtedly 
contribute to enriching the bilateral relations. Furthermore to encourage 
direct contacts between institutions, organizations and individuals in the 
two countries would in my opinion tally with current trends of our 
time. 

The strictly political side of the bilateral relations founds on institu¬ 
tional base in the protocol on consultations signed in 1976. The parties 
agreed to meet regularly to discuss international problems of common 
interest as well as bilateral issues. Consultations have been held yearly 
under this arrangement with the venue alternating between Moscow and 
Copenhagen. Gradually, additional consultations on specialized subjects 
(UN affairs, disarmament. CSCE etc.) have enriched the dialogue. The 
frequency of consultations has obviously also depended on the need to 
prefer for visits on a high level, of which several have occurred in the 
last few years. 

Thus, all the fields of Danish-Soviet relations witness considerable 
achievements. Yet, it is clear that we could do better. 


THE FIVE and a half years in which I have so far had the honour 
to represent my country in Moscow have been a challenging, relevant 
and rewarding part of my professional and personal life. I will for ever 
remain grateful for the good fate which allowed me to be present as a 
front-row observer during one of the most interesting, most crucial but 
also most promising stages of the history of this country. 

Occasional assessments—made just before going to sleep at night— 
of what I had accomplished that particular day and what I felt I ought 
to have accomplished have not tended to increasing my self-esteem. Nor 
has a comparison between the knowledge and experience acquired and 
how much there is still left to learn. 

When bothered too much by bad conscience I take refuge in enjoying 
Ihe beautiful pre-fire building with its dramatic history which is our resi¬ 
dence in Moscow. I stroll a Saturday afternoon among the children of 
Arbat—now beautifully restored and full of atmopshere. 1 enjoy the 
richness of musical and theatrical life in Moscow and I observe life in 
Moscow as it is displayed in the streets and the parks, the shops, the 
restaurants and the cinemas. Trips to the country and to other republics, 
including some with different ethnic and cultural backgrounds, have 
illustrated that Moscow is not the USSR. And yet it is the beating heart 
of an enormous conglomerate of countries, territories and peoples. It is 
not always an easy place to live and to work for a foreign diplomat — 
the difficulties being essentially related to certain attitudes rather than 
to shortnes.s in supplies and conveniences. The present trend in Soviet 
policy does however bode well for improvements also in this field. 

When the day comes that it is time for me to say good bye to Moscow 
I will have innumerable precious memories to bring along. One among 
them is particularly close to my heart: the memory of the common man, 
of the ordinary Soviet citizen, of his patience, endurance and fitness for 
survival. 
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RUSSIA: A NEW INDUSTRIAL COUNTRY? 

(Foreign Capital and Industrial Revolution in Russia} 


Alexander DONGAROV 

THE “ROBINSONADE” of our national economy on the immense 
island known as the Soviet Union, an island practically cut off from the 
world economy, lasted about 60 years and seems to be coming to an end. 

Foreign capital has begun making its way into our country now that 
joint ventures have been launched here. This has greatly enhanced the 
value of the experience in such cooperation we gained in the twenties 
and thirties. However, that experience cannot be called inspiring even 
though it was important. For a variety of reasons, cooperation with fo¬ 
reign capital never assumed a large scale. It is true that in some years 
there were scores of foreign concessions operating in the Soviet Union 
simultaneously and that they played a very considerable role by produc¬ 
ing certain items. But these were a drop in the economic bucket; in 1928, 
they only made up one per cent of the country’s industrial output. 

Obviously this will not solve major economic problems, any more than 
it will solve the key problem of connecting our economy to the main arte¬ 
ries of the world economy, through which investments, technologies and 
expertise flow from country to country. Without a continuous and abun¬ 
dant infusion of this new blood, our economy is doomed to a chronic lag 
and inefficiency by world standards. The so-called new industrial coun¬ 
tries, whose development strategy is based on extensive use of foreign 
investments, provide enviable examples of rapid economic progress. 

However, the Soviet Union is neither Singapore, Taiwan, nor South 
Korea. Can foreign investment play an adequate role in so enormous a 
set-up as the Soviet economy? How great is the capacity of our econo¬ 
my to absorb and digest direct foreign investments? What price would 
we have to pay for this kind of aid? Would we be safe from becoming 
dependent at the level of the state and industries? 

In searching for the answer, wc should look back at the period of 
llte first Russian industrial revolution, the late 19lh and early 20th cen¬ 
turies. That was when Russia, by assigning foreign capital to the role of 
an important niolivc force of that revolution, became one of the first “new 
industrial countries'’. What did it lose on the way and what did It find? 

The conces-sion policy of the Soviet period, a policy which we must 
study, was a direct continuation of that of attracting foreign capital pur¬ 
sued before 1917. Not only the general idea and concept of the possible 
extent of foreign participation in the national economy were borrowed 
but even individual projects dated from that time. For instance, the plan 
for forest conce.ssions in the North drawn up by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture before the revolution was taken over by the Soviet government and 
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approved by Lenin. When the state plan for the electrification of Russia 
(GOELRO), called the “second party programme”, was being elaborated 
Lenin used Russia’s experience of industrialisation on the understanding 
that one third of alt the measures for the rehabilitation and advancement 
of Soviet industry would be carried out with help from foreign capital. 

It may be argued that experience going as far back as 80 to 100 
years is hopelessly outdated since the country has come a long way from 
what it was at the time. But so has the world. From the economic point 
of view, the change in our country’s world standing hardly goes further 
than its moving from fourth or fifth place in 1913 to third place today. 
And, like 100 years ago, our economy still ranks low within the world 
economic system in terms of investments, technologies and experience 
and needs them every bit as much as in the past. Just as 100 years ago, 
we are threatened with lagging dangerously behind advanced countries. 
And once again we are faced with the task of achieving a breakihrough 
to move closer to them. 

A hundred years ago, a fairly effective cure was found for Russia’s 
long-standing backwardness. While the course of treatment was not com¬ 
pleted, the state of the Russian economy improved considerably. 


THE FIRST FOREIGN COMPANY on Russian soil, the German Con¬ 
tinental Gas Company, was founded in 1855. But one swallow does not 
make a summer, does it? It was only the abolition of serfdom in Russia 
that provided the primary condition for capital investment, a free labour ‘ 
market. In all other respects, however, Russian soil was still unsuited 
for so exotic a plant as foreign capital. 

Russia might have long remained what Engels described as a “Eu¬ 
ropean China” but for a helpful disaster, the defeat in the Crimean War, 
due above all else to the country’s backwardness. Indeed, for lack of 
railroads, military supplies from London and Paris arrived in the Cri¬ 
mea much faster then from Tula, and besides, an army normally lost 
up to two thirds of its strength on its way to the theatre of war. 

It was railroad-building that led off the industrialisation of Russia. 
In . 1838, a narrow-gauge railroad 27 km long linked St Petersburg with 
Tsarskoye Selo. By 1913 Russia’s railroads totalled 70,900 km in length.' 
Bel ween 1893 and 1900, some 2,600 km of new track went into opera¬ 
tion every year, which is quite a lot even by present-day standards. Whe¬ 
re did a backward, semi-Asiatic country get the means and know-how to 
accomplish that? After all, Marx and Lenin saw railroads as “couronne- 
nient de I’oeuvre” (Marx), “a summation of the basic capitalist indus¬ 
tries”. * 

It was due to foreign investments that the “railroad miracle” was 
wrought in Russia as if by magic With their aid, 35,000 of the 50,000 
versts of track, or 70 per cent of its total length, had been built by the 
early 20th century. To this end the country was granted foreign loans 
totalling 1.5 bill'on gold rubles, a gigantic amount at the time. Another 
1.5 billion railroad loans were received in the 201h century. 

One of the main results of railroad-building was that it set off a chain 
reaction throughout the Russian economy. As' Engels wrote: “...Railways 
implied a capitalist industry... An extensive network of railways cannot 
be built and run without a domestic industry supplying rails, locomoti¬ 
ves, waggons, etc. But it is impossible to create one branch of large- 
scale industry, without also introducing the whole system... In this way, 
all the foundations of the capitalist mode of production were laid in 
Russia in a short time.”® 

Foreign railroad loans added tremendously to Russia’s purchasing 
capacity. Drawing on them, the government showered Ru.ssian manu- 
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faclurers with contracts for rails, ties, locomotives, lubricants, building 
materials, rolling stock, steel station and communications equipment, and 
so on. In a country whose population was engaged mainly in a subsi¬ 
stence economy and purchased very liltle, fast-growing demand made 
solvent by foreign loans created a nutrient medium indispensable to in¬ 
dustry. Throughout the 50 years of the “great railroad-building”, the 
billions invested in railroads helped feed domestic industry and cope 
with passing slumps. 

The emergence of a reasonably developed transport system as a result 
of the railroad boom was just as important. Without this system, large- 
scale mechanical engineering generating both individual plants and who¬ 
le industries could not have functioned normally. Nor could the giant 
plants typical of the Russian industrial landscape have survived if iso¬ 
lated from national raw materials and sales markets. The following 
figures exemplify their growth; Russian railroads hauled 439 million 
poods of freight in 1868 and 11,072 million poods in 1904—a 25-fold 
increase in 36 years. 

Railroads advancing southwards and eastwards opened up the god¬ 
forsaken inland Russia for industry, drawing it into capitalist business, 
rousing dormant forces to productive activity and rapidly turning untap¬ 
ped resources (land, forests, minerals) into wealth. 

Credit may be seen as another factor for industrial development on 
capitalist lines. Foreign capital was drawn to Russian credit institutions 
as soon as they came into being. Marx wrote that thanks to it, Russia 
“have managed to introduce in a flash the whole mechanism of exchange 
(banks, credit societies, etc.), which took centuries to grow up in the 
West”. 5 By late 1913; 11 of Russia’s 19 biggest banks had been founded 
virtually with foreign capital (four of them with German, two with Bri¬ 
tish and five with French capital). The “working” capital of all 19 banks 
was dose to four billion rubles. Lenin pointed out that "more than three- 
fourths, more than 3,000 million, belonged banks which in reality we- 
it.self on ’foreign’ soil: ubi bene, ibi patria”. 

11 was not until after it had long done business with Russia as a deb¬ 
tor state and prepared the ground there that foreign capital resolved to 
move into the Russian industry. Even so, it proceeded timidly for a long 
lime. 

One reason for the slow pace of direct foreign investments in Rus.si- 
an industry was the lack of system in the country’s finance. The Russi¬ 
an f'inance Ministry was aware of the problem and made appreciable 
ciiorts to solve it. the 1880s and 1890s saw a vigorous buildup of the 
gold stock, and in December 1895 this made it possible to raise the rate 
of the paper ruble to 1.5 ruble in banknotes per gold ruble, and a direc¬ 
tive dated January 3, 1897, defined this rate as final and invariable. From 
then on, the paper ruble could again be exchanged for a gold coin at the 
decreed rate, and a directive issued on November 14, 1897, guaranteed 
such an exchange. 

For a long time, Ri»ssia’s very low custom tariffs discouraged foreign 
investments. 'Our customs door w’as almost wide open until the 1876- 
1880 period,” w'role I. A. Milyutin, a Russian economist. ^ Competition 
by the West Europca .s and the “Greek gifts” of their industry tended to 
de.slroy the shoots of Russia's budding, inexperienced industry. Things 
came to a pass where Germany, for one, began exporting ordinary sacks 
to Russia at an annual rate of five to seven million rubles, which was 
enormous at the time. * There arose a real danger of Europe taking ad¬ 
vantage of the economic boom in Russia brought about by railroad-build¬ 
ing, and hence of Russia being cheated out of its fair share. 

Russia's Uiiff policy served Its purpose for as long as the country 
was unable to make locomotives, for otherwise it would have taken two 
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or three more decades to switch over from cart to railroad car. Bui as 
soon as the Finance Ministry found itself on firm ground, or rather 
gained some footholds in domestic industry, a sacred tariff war was dec¬ 
lared on uncontrolled imports. When, in 1891, a new edition of the coun¬ 
try's custom tariffs put together all the amendments to its 
tariffs system made over the course of 14 years, it became clear that 
the system was prohibitive rather than protectionist. Imports 

of finished products were made difficult and the range of products was 
narrow. “This protective system,” Witte wrote in a report to the Tsar in 
February 1899. “was intended to create a manufacturing industry of 
Russia’s own that would help us in winning greater economic and hence 
political independence...”** 

The government’.s financial and economic policy aimed at creating an 
image of Russia which would attract foreign investors did not begin to 
bear fruit in full measure until the 1895-1902 period. Ambitious plans for 
industrial development and railroad-building as well as the completion 
of the financial reform by introducing gold currency removed the last 
obstacles to direct foreign investment and allowed a truly unlimited sco¬ 
pe for it. It was then that foreign investments in the Russian economy 
reached a record high level as to intensity (sec the Table). Lenin noted 
th.al on being refused a Russian entry visa for its goods, international 
capital “has not hesitated to settle within the tariff wall and establish 
itself on ’foreign’ soil: ‘ubi bene, ibi palria’”. “* 

Setting up its own companies 
was not, however, the only nor the 
chief form of immigration by fore¬ 
ign capital. Before the revolution 
(1917), this form accounted for 
slightly more than 40 per cent of 
the total amount of foreign invest¬ 
ments, the rest being capital in¬ 
vested by purchasing shares in Rus¬ 
sian companies. 

Prior to 1917, foreign invest¬ 
ments in Russian industry totalled 
1,436 million rubles (a third of 
their overall amount), 775 milli¬ 
on rubles being invested in mining, 

•354 million in metalworking and 
machine-building and 80 million in the chemical industry whereas the 
textile industry accounted for 126 million and the food industry, for 36 
million rubles. Besides. 229 million rubles of foreign capital was invested 
in transport, lighting, water supply, sew'age and other municipal ser¬ 
vices. 225 million in credit institutions, 80 million in trade, and 35 million 
rubles an transport and insurance. The total of foreign invesments in 
the Ru.ssian economy w'as 2,007 million rubles.'® 

To begin with, foreign capital played a very big role, in setting up 
metallurgy, a basic industry. Foreign capital helped build the South Rus¬ 
sian metallurgical complex, the country’s largest, which in 1913 produced 
67 per cent of all iron and 60 per cent of all steel. “There has been,” 
Lenin wrote, “a mass influx of foreign capital, engineers and workers 
into South Russia; and in the prc.sent period of boom (1898) entire fac¬ 
tories are being brought there from America.” 

While playing a dominant role in iron and steel production, the South 
Russian complex included a mere 22 of the 167 metallurgical plants of 
the country. A South Russian plant produced 14 times more iron on ave¬ 
rage than a plant in the Urals, and labour productivity per worker in 
the former case was five times as high as in the latter. 
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Opening years 
of foreiirii 
companies 
active until 
WorlU War I 

Number 
of companie.s 

Fixed compa¬ 
ny as&ets 
(million rub¬ 
ies) 

1856-18H7 

15 

71.7 

|888<|894 

22 

62.9 

1895-1902 

90 

253.0 

1903-1905 

11 

9.5 

1906-1913 

88 

1 

168.6 
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Foreign investments played an even bigger role in the power indus¬ 
try, electrical engineering and the chemical industry, or the most advan¬ 
ced industries of the time. Strictly speaking, the initiative of setting them 
up in Kussia and by far the greater part of investments in them came 
from abroad, primarily Germany. Over 100 million rubles was invested 
in the Russian power indu.stry by foreign capital in a very short time, 
by 1914, the total amount of investments exceeding this figure but 
slightly. It was with these investments that the Russian power industry 
was brought into existence. They were instrumental in building the 
first power plants and setting up a power network, and hence in swit¬ 
ching industry and the municipal services (lighting and transport) to a 
more progressive source of power. Indeed, 98 per cent of all of Russia’s 
tram track was laid by German and Belgian companies. 

Russian electrical engineering was set up by seven major German 
companies, including General Electric Company, Siemens & Halsk*^ 
and Schuckert. It was direct connection with the centre of German electri¬ 
cal engineering that enabled the latter’s representatives in Russia to 
operate in coordinated fashion, on a large scale and efficiently. Before 
long Russia was producing articles ranging from wire to generators. 
The Russian subsidiaries of German companies experienced no shortage 
of capital, which the metropolis made available without let or hindrance 
because its investment in this particular industry in Russia was highly 
profitable. As a result, the total of the seven subsidiaries’ fixed assets 
rose from 10.7 million rubles in 1901 and 22.11 million in 1911 to 
43.05 million rubles in 1913. German investments in Russian electrical 
engineering were as large as the industry could digest with due regard 
to the economic realities of the home market. The figures given above 
indicate that German companies responded to the economic upturn in 
Russia between 1910 and 1914 by nearly doubling their fixed assets in a 
mete two years. 

Progress in electrical engineering, the power industry and communi¬ 
cations necessitated a sharp increase in copper production. Russia’s own 
copper-smelting in the Urals and Transcaucasia was declining fast, being 
unable to compete with West European copper. The trend at copper plants 
built by foreigners pointed in the opposite direction. Siemens & Haiske 
bought a small facility in Georgia in 1865 and then another, and reorga¬ 
nised production according to the latest European technological stan¬ 
dards, with the result that in 1900 the two plants were smelting nearly 
200,000 poods, or 34.6 per cent of the country’s total amount. 

In 1^8, Siemens & Haiske were pushed to second place by the French 
Caucasian Industrial and Metallurgical Society which in 1912-1914 pro¬ 
duced over 220,000 poods of unalloyed copper per year. However, a new 
competitor, the Anglo-American Caucasian Copper Industry Society, pu¬ 
shed the French company back in its turn in 1913. 

A tmtural elTcct of the German chemical industry’s dominant posilion 
on tlio world market was that the industry wielded considerable influence 
on Russia’s chemical production. 

Oi)craiing in Russia in 1913 were 14 German chemical companies. 
The plants owned by them accounted for a notable part of Russia’s che¬ 
mical output, including nearly all mineral fertilisers. The fixed assets of 
these companies added up to 18.33 million rubles in 1913 and showed a 
trend towards rapid growth in the final prewar years. As in the case 
»)f electrical engineering, it was not individual capitalists hut the whole 
chemical industry of Germany and the financial institutions behind them 
that were out to conquer the Russian market. Hence a sufficiency of in¬ 
vestments a steadfast conquest of the market (setting up basic and au¬ 
xiliary iudii.slries, organising trade in chemical and pharmaceutical pro¬ 
ducts, and so on) and a high degree of know-how. 
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Oil production, too, was growing fast. L/enin stated the trend as fol¬ 
lows: about 600,000 poods in 1865, 1.7 million in 1870, 21.5 in 1880, 
116 in 1885, 242.9 in 1890, 384 in 1895 and 637.7 million poods in 
1902. The.se figures imply that oil output increased 1,000 times over in 
forty years, 30 times in the last twenty years and 2.6 limes in the last 
decade. 

The news of Baku's oil El Dorado drew a powerful flow of foreign ca¬ 
pital into the Russian oil industry. In 1915, the fixed assets of foreign oil 
companies in Baku totalled 487.4 million ruble.s, 1.30 million of this 
amount being controlled by the Nobel Brothers. Another major compa¬ 
ny was Rothschild’s Caspian-Black Sea Petroleum Industry and Trading 
Company, Almo.st the only Russian oil company that could match them 
was Mantashev’s. But how pure its “origin” was is hard to say. 

Let us turn to the cotton industry. "Even in this industry, which 
would seem to be a perfectly national branch of our capitalism,’’ wrote 
Mikhail Tugan-Baranovsky, the Russian economist, in The Russian Fac¬ 
tory, “it was foreigners who came out as pioneers and propagators. 
One of the best-known among these was L. Knop, a German, whose com¬ 
pany built turnkey textile mills and equipped them with British spinn¬ 
ing frames. Nearly all the cotton mills of Russia’s central indu.strial re¬ 
gion were built by Knop, who soon became a major shareholder in a 
whole number of mills. “No church without a priest, no mill without 
Knop,” people quipped in those days. Knop also had mills of his own, in¬ 
cluding the Krenholm Manufactory, Russia’s biggest and best-equipped 
textile mill, which an economist of the time called “a corner of England, 
on Russian soil”. 

Foreign Capital helped set up agricultural niachine-buiding. The first 
three plants of this type were what Lenin described as a “huge” farm 
machinery works built by the Americans in Lyubertsy, near Mo.scow, and 
another two built in Kharkov and Berdyansk.'® 

Worthy of .special note are foreign investments in Siberia, primarily 
its eastern part, and the Far East, where they went mostly into mining, 
particularly gold mining. 

In the early 20th century, 14 foreign companies began operating in 
Siberia. Their fixed assets totalled 33.7 million rubles, or 23 per cent of 
all investments in the region’s mining industry. The share of foreign 
capital in Russia mining joint-stock companies ranged from two per cent 
with the Draga company to 67 per cent with the Ridder company. 

Foreign Capital helped set up agricultural machine-buiding. The first 
1870s. The region lacked a developed home market (it still had no rail¬ 
roads), and foreign trade therefore gained dominance and became the 
main incentive to jp,dustrial growth. 


WHAT DID RUSSIA ACHIEVE in the initial period of industrialisa¬ 
tion and at what price? 

Between the late 1870s and early 1880s, the country was producing 
HO million poods of coal, 23 million poods of iron, three million poods 
of steel and 13 million poods of oil a year while mechanical engineer¬ 
ing and the chemical industry were still in the making. 

A great deal was accomplished ir the eighties. But industrial growth 
between 1890 and 1900 was far more impressive. That decade constituted 
the first pha.se of the Russian industrial revolution. Industrial production 
doubled, heavy industry increasing output 2.8 times over and light indu¬ 
stry, 1.6 times. Iron output went up from 45 to 165 million poods, c»r by 
270 per cent, and steel output, from 16 to 116 million poods, or by 
620 per cent. The value of mechanical engineering products ro.se from 56 
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lo 209 million rubles, or by 270 per cent, and the number of locomotives 
built, from 83 to 875, or tenfold. Oil production reached 550 million poods 
(a 190 per cent increase), moving Russia to first place in the world. Coal 
production went up from 379 to 853 million poods (a 120 per cent increa¬ 
se). Building materials production almost doubled. From 1893 to 1900, 
Rus.sia built more railroads than in the previous twenty years, their 
length increasing by 2,600 km a year. The total length of rail placed the 
country second in the world, next to the United States. In iron and steel 
production, which was crucial for indu.stry at the lime, Russia outdid 
l-rance, moving into fourth place among industrial powers.*® Russia’s 
share of world industrial production doubled in those years. 

Another gigantic leap in industrial development came when, between 
1909 and 1914, Russia seemed “all at once to have changed from a patri¬ 
archal into a modern capitali.st country”, as Lenin wrote.** What was 
more important, however, was not industrial growth in itself but the rise 
of fundamentally new industries, the most advanced at the time: power, 
electrical engineering and chemicals. That period saw the onset of a se¬ 
cond powerful wave of foreign investment, which exceeded half of all 
new investment.*; in Russian industry. Speaking of it, Lenin said: “...The 
might of capital to the tune of thousands of millions in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie of all countries” is pulling Russia along with it.” “ 

Whereas the leap of the nineties increased the share of the output of 
heavy indu.stry to one third of the country’s total industrial output, in 1914 
this indicalor equalled 40 per cent. The overall result of foreign invest¬ 
ment was that by 1913 Russia, which in 1877 was importing ordinary 
sacks, had become a country meeting 56 per cent of its requirement for 
machine tools and equipment by producing them at home (with industri¬ 
al production up 19 per cent). 

In gauging the role of foreign capital in various economic fields of 
the country, the occasionally very high indicators of foreign participation 
should not be seen as the only factor. Foreign investments operated as a 
locomotive of industrial progress, not only by organising new and mo¬ 
re advanced industries unprecedented in Russia until then, but by rais¬ 
ing industries already there to a qualitatively new, post-manufactory le¬ 
vel. Russian investments often merely joined in a movement initiated 
by foreigners. The weakness of Rus.sian industry was due to insufficient 
inve.stment and technological backwardness, which even major achieve¬ 
ments of the country’s own science could not remedy, as well as to the 
lack of proper organising skills. 

Foreign investments also induced Russia to adopt the higher forms 
of organisation brought by them into industry and banking at all levels, 
from the lowest to state level. The road from tiny manufactories to vast 
syndicates was travelled by the most enterprising Russian capitalists, 
such as the Morozovs, Prokhorovs, Guchkovs, Kuznetsovs and others, 
and by the Russian industry as a whole. 

The leap taken by the country delivered it from dependence on Euro¬ 
pean rails, locomotives, iron, steel, copper, and so forth. The industrial 
potential created by Russia was not enough yet to assure the whole po¬ 
pulation a high standard ot living (although a worker at a South Rus¬ 
.sian iron and steel piant “cost” several limes as much as his counter¬ 
part in the Urals according to Lenin),*® but it was enough to guarantee 
the country’s military and political security as well as, to a considerable 
extent its economic .security. It is safe to say, therefore, that at macro¬ 
level, or the level of state policy, capital imports on so enormous a scale 
do not threaten powers of the stature of Russia with dependence on do¬ 
nor c(>unlries and are, in fact, likely to help them strengthen their inde¬ 
pendence. 

The problem of relations of dependence developing at the level of va- 
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rtous sectors and industries is a different matter. It is real and needs at¬ 
tention. Such a situation, however, is not irreparable. To begin with, the 
monopoly of producing definite articles held by this or that industry of 
a country (or by a transnational in today’s world) cannot last for ever. 
This makes diversification of investment sources one of the most reliable 
means of combating financial and technological dependence. The higher 
the stature of the importing country, the greater its opportunities for di¬ 
versification. Besides, it was a general rule that in step with gaining 
experience Russian industrialist elbowed foreigners out of industries mo¬ 
nopolised by them, such as textile, oil industries, electrical engineering. 

T'oreign investments did not reduce Russia to a “banana republic”, 
or a “banana empire" to be precise. Capital export to Russia was not 
normally intended to develop extractive industries that would supply the 
investor. As a rule, mines built by foreigners supplied Russia first, with 
the world market getting its share only after that—the world market, 

1 repeat, and not particular investor countries. While the South Russian 
mining and metallurgical complex, for example, was brought into being 
chiefly with f'ranco-Belgian capital, part of its iron ore exports went in 
the main to Germany, Britain and Holland. 

Or take oil, for example. As a major producer of it, Russia held a 
fitting place on the world market. But it exported very little crude oil. 
What it did export was oil products meeting high standards of refining. 
In 1911-1914, technically valuable products made up 88.6 per cent of oil 
exports. And it should be recalled that Russia only exported that part of 
its output which did not sell on the home market and was never large; 
in 1913 it only made up 12 per cent of the total output. 

Russia imported larger quantities of industrial raw materials and se¬ 
mifinished items than it exported. The figures for raw materials imports 
and exports in 1913 are 668 and 200 million rubles, respectively. Two of 
the more developed countries of the world, Britain and Germany, suppli¬ 
ed Russia with coal, for instance. 

Now let us look into one of the aspects of "plundering” Russia, i. e. 
taking out profits made by foreign investors. To derive profit from acti¬ 
vity in Russia, it was necessary to invest real capital: money, industrial 
pr(>ducts, technology, the expertise and labour of European engineers, 
managers and workers. In the final analysis, there was reason to speak 
of Russia “plundering” Europe in return, for the industrial and human 
capital exported to our country was essentially a transfer of European 
industry’s profits and technological achievements, of the fruits of Euro¬ 
pean education. 

Let us, however, turn to figures. U Y. Eventw/ stated the total amount 
of foreign capital invested over a period of 27 years (1887-1913) as fol¬ 
lows: foreign inve.sltnenis totalled 177 million rubles in 1887; in the next 
27 years direct private foreign capital investments increased by another 
1,783 million. Many of these millions were "born” in Russia and were 
the “Russified" part of profits derived from earlier foreign investments. 

Net profit from all foreign investments in the Russian economy minus 
industrial tax totalled 2.326.1 million rubles, or exceeded the amount of 
direct foreign investments by 543.1 million rubles in 27 years. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that not all of this amount was taken 
out of the country, for part of it was used for paying other taxes on in¬ 
dustrial and commercial activity or simply spent by the fairly numerous 
foreigners living in Russia. The rate of profit on foreign commercial and 
industrial capital (a generalising indicator of the “value” of foreign 
aid) in 1885-1913 averaged 12.9 per cent. Russia paid creditors 4.5 per 
cent interest on its national debt. ^ 

Let us look at the “value” of foreign investments from another angle. 
Had -Russia refused to attract foreign capital and withdrawn into 
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‘‘splendid isolation", it would have had to duplicate Europe’s industrial 
development. But its road would have been immeasurably longer whereas 
the country had no time to lose, as the Crimean War showed. And so 
Russia decided to hitch its Eurasian cart to European industry’s speed¬ 
ing locomotive. 

To be sure, Russia could have taken out foreign loans to buy machi¬ 
nes and equipment. But this .solution leads to a situation where the coun¬ 
try is constantly lagging behind the rest of the world, as practice has re¬ 
vealed. Besides, you cannot buy initiative, know-how or competence in 
general. And an exclusive orientation on foreign trade would have led 
to a colo.ssal flight of resources from Russia. 

This is what actually happened in what I. A. Milyutin called the 
"duty-free decade’’ (1870-1880). He estimated that by 1880 Russia had 
overpaid Germany 500 to 700 million rubles for items which it could have 
produced quite well itself. That it was equal to accomplishing * 's was 
demonstrated in the first 13 years of “independent life” (188C <93). 
During that period Russia saved, according to Milyutin, 750 n-ilion 
rubles by developing import-replacing production, in particular iron, 
steel, roiled metal and locomotives. ^ 

A substantial part of this output came from foreign-owned enterpri¬ 
ses. This was a new and very important factor to be taken into account 
in striking a final balance of foreign investments in Russia. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 
AN INSmE VIEW 
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Peter FLORIN 


THE PROCESSES taking place in the world today show that new 
political thinking is successfully asserting itself in international affairs. 
We are witnessing a turn from confrontation to cooperation, a turn 
which became necessary because we have found ourselves confronted 
with burdensome global problems which becloud the future of civilisation. 
It is becoming evident that the challenge facing us at the end of the 20th 
century is global and not merely national in scope. So, as Erich Ho- 
necker, General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany and Chairman of the Council of State of the GDR, 
said at the opening of the international meeting for nuclear free zones 
held in Berlin in June 1988, in the name of peace and prosperity it is 
high time we should “overcome the existing barriers, claims to an exclu¬ 
sive position in the world and prejudice from the practice of internation¬ 
al relations”. 

The positive processes going on in the world have not bypassed the 
United Nations. The organisation is increasingly becoming a centre for 
agreeing the actions of the world community and can play an important 
role in realising the idea of co-creation, co-development and interna¬ 
tionalisation of the peace-making process of which Mikhail Gorbachev 
spoke at the UN in December last year. The very fact that the large- 
scale, programmatic statement of the Soviet leader who set forth the con¬ 
ceptual approach to building the foundations of a future world took place 
at the United Nations, at its main forum—the General Assembly—was 
received with profound satisfaction everywhere in the world, signalling 
a revival of the biggest universal international organisation of our time. 


THE TWO RECENT REGULAR SESSIONS of the UN General As¬ 
sembly (the 42nd and the 43rd) marked a turning point in the role of 
that organisation in the peace-making process. It was an honour for mo 
to preside over the 42nd session which began in September 1987 and 
ended in September 1988 and the Third Special Session Devoted to 
Disarmament held in June 1988. From the “capitain’s bridge” of the 
General Assembly I got an inside view of theworkofthismajor interna¬ 
tional forum and the functioning of the UN mechanism. 

This was a varied and useful experience, especially if one considers 
that the General Assembly was working at a turbulent and eventful 
period of international life. This period was marked by such events as 
the Sovict-American summits in Washington and Moscow, the signing 
and ratification of the INF Treaty, the Guatemala peace plan for Central 
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America, the signing of the Geneva agreements on Afghanistan, and 
progress towards a settlement of regional conflicts. In short, we saw, in 
the world and in the UN the beginning of long-awaited changes with 
which we linked great hopes for a better future. 

International Affairs has already reported on the results of the 42nd 
regular and the third special sessions of the UN General Assembly and 
analysed them. So I would like to recall some of the more memorable 
episodes. 

Looking at the work of the session and the functioning of the UN 
mechanism from the platform of the General Assembly President, you 
become aware of the dynamism the policies of the socialist countries im¬ 
part to the United Nations. These countries generate far-reaching ideas 
and conceptual approaches to solving the tasks facing the UN and the 
world community. 

I recall my meeting, as President of the General Assembly session, 
with the LISSR Foreign Affairs Minister Eduard Shevardnadze and our 
talk on the current activities of the UN. I recall the atmopshere in the 
hall of the General Assembly when the Soviet Foreign Minister spoke; 
all his speeches were addressed to a full house. They were followed with 
close attention by the delegates and the press—both in the United States 
and in other countries. The new approach of the socialist countries to the 
problems facing mankind, their persistent efforts in search of mutually 
acceptable solutions contribute to a constructive atmosphere in the work 
of the world organisation. 

The interaction between the socialist and non-aligned countries on 
the pressing problems of our time goes a long way towards ensuring the 
success of the UN. The cooperation between the representatives of these 
groups of countries, based as it is on equality, trust and mutual respect, 
is of exceptional importance for solving world problems. For the non- 
aligned states, the UN is still a forum where they can formulate and 
realise their foreign policy interests and positions. The Foreign Minister 
of Zimbabwe, the country which was then the chairman of the non-alig¬ 
ned movement, declared: “It is the one truly universal body representing 
the free association of Slates on the basis of sovereign equality and re¬ 
flecting the hopes and aspirations of all peoples all over the world. We 
cannot therefore accept the undermining of its role.” Considering that 
the non-aligned slates form an absolute majority of UN members one can 
understand the world importance of the documents of the .summit meet¬ 
ings and Ihe conferences of Ihe foreign mini.sters of the non-aligned 
movement such as the conference in NMcosia (September 5-10, 1988) and 
the initiatives of the leaders of six stales from four continents (Argen 
tina, Greece, India, Mexico, Tanzania and Sweden). 

The Western countries take an active and concerted part in the work 
of the General .As.sembly. Their attitude to the positive processes in the 
world and in the UN was most fully summed up by the Danish Foreign 
Minister l.lffe Encmann-Jen.sen who spoke on behalf of the European 
community: “Difficulties remain in many parts of the world, but it should 
be noted that inter;.alional tension has to some extent been reduced as a 
result of impjoving relations between East and West. Numerous challen¬ 
ges remain, however, and the United Nations continues to have a central 
role to play in meeting them... After a period in which the United Na¬ 
tions was too often seen as marginal to the great issues of the day, the 
Twelve welcome the Organisation’s increasingly central and active role.” 
Even so, one must note that a certain lack of constructiveness on the 
part of some of these states has prevented the adoption of consensus re¬ 
solutions which would have helped to resolve the outstanding problems 
facing humankind. 
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On the whole, in spite of all the difficulties and differences of posi¬ 
tions and approaches of the states, the period when 1 presided over the 
UN General Assembly sessions was characterised by what I think was a 
sincere desire to preserve peace and ensure international security, to 
overcome underdevelopment and poverty, to bring sanguinary conflicts 
in various parts of the world to a peaceful settlement. This is a measure 
of the deepening awareness of global problems, which pose a challenge 
to all the governments and peoples, and the growing understanding of 
the fact that these problems must be solved through joint efforts. 

The policy statements made at the 42nd session of the General 
Assembly and the Third Special Session Devoted to Disarmament made 
by 47 heads of state and government and 157 foreign ministers, were 
evidence of the growing authority of the UN. They outlined the range of 
real problems facing the international community. The first visitor 1 re¬ 
ceived in my office of President of the General Assemblly session was 
Yasuhiro Nakasone, the then Prime Minister of Japan. He welcomed the 
forthcoming .summit meeting, and in his address to the General Assembly 
he stressed: “...A new global ethic, together with the systems to support 
it, is necessary if we are to save the earth from the gravest perils of 
destruction it has ever faced and ensure mankind’s very survival... In¬ 
deed, this is the most significant session in the history of the Organisa¬ 
tion for ensuring peace and coexistence.” 

This goes to show that a growing number of political and state 
leaders from various countries, leaders belonging to diverse parties and^ 
political trends, arc aware of the need to use the UN as a place for' 
dialogue and multilateral talks aimed at achieving success, a forum that 
can contribute greatly to resolving international problems. The GDR 
Foreign Minister Oskar Fischer said in his speech: “This world Organi¬ 
sation has a multitude of issues to resolve that are crucial for the 
existence and survival of humanity... In saying this we do not overlook 
the fact that its effectiveness and that of all its bodies, the strengthening 
of its role and authority, the enhancement of its effectiveness, the binding 
character of its resolutions as well as the implemontation of its deci¬ 
sions depend on the coordinated cooperation of all its Member States.” 

This was clearly expressed in the desire of the majority of states to 
see healthier international relations and in the content of resolutions. 
The decisive role was played by the will and readiness for dialogue and 
mutual understanding. A pointer in the same direction was the incrca.sed 
number of consensus decisions adopted by the UN. 

I believe that during the 42nd session, the Tliird Special .Session De¬ 
voted to Disarmament and the 43rd session of the UN General Assembly 
greater possibilities emerged for the countries of the East, V/esl, Somh 
and North 1o work together creatively towards lasting peace for the 
whole mankind. 


THE FACT that a representative of the .socialist German stale w^as 
elected by acclamation as President of the 42nd session of the General 
Assembly and the Third Special Session Devoted to Disarmament is a 
tribute to the policy of dialogue, negotiations and international cooper.'i- 
tion pursued by the German Democratic Republic. As President of the 
General Assembly session I faced the following objectives. To contribute 
to the solution of the basic issues of our time by consistently promoting 
mutual understanding. To preside over the deliberations correctly and 
efficiently, to make the General Assembly more effective, and to use my 
powers to direct the General Assembly to the main political issues, to 
prevent discussions being dragged out and in general to strengthen the 
role of the world organisation. 
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These were the goals that guided me in the process of close interac¬ 
tion with the representatives of all the groups of stales, at numerous con¬ 
ferences and more than 80 bilateral meetings with presidents, prime mi¬ 
nisters and foreign ministers. Consultations with the delegations and 
heads of regional groups to whom the doors of the session President’s 
office were always open, were very interesting and instructive. Topical 
political issues were raised at these meetings. For example, the time of 
the plenary meeting debate on the Afghan issue was agreed with the de¬ 
legations of Afghanistan, Pakistan and other parties concerned. There 
were consultations with the African group and the OAU over the dispute 
between Chad and Libya. The approach to the solution of that problem 
provides an interesting illustration of the UN’s activities. 

Chad asked the General Assembly to put its conflict with Libya on 
the agenda. Any state has the right to make such requests. Chad’s re¬ 
quest at the General Committee was granted by a small majority, with 
Libya and other African states opposing. 1 thought it was my duty to 
prevent discord among the parties concerned, let alone a row among Af¬ 
rican states at the plenary session. Acting on behalf of the General 
Assembly 1 held consultations with the delegations of Chad and Libya, 
with the head of the group of African states and other parties concerned. 
I then appealed to the then OAU Chairman, President Kenneth Kaunda 
of Zambia, to use his personal influence. The consultations were marking 
time. One African state, in accordance with Rule of the Procedure of 
the General Assembly, suggested that no decision be made on the 
problem. 

Having given the floor to all the representatives who wanted to speak 
and thus reaffirming my adherence to democratic procedure, 1 put the 
proposal to the vote, that is, the proposal not to make any decision con¬ 
cerning the inclusion of the Chad-Libyan conflict on the agenda. Some 
states objected to this course of action and I had to put this objection to 
the General Assembly, which rejected it by an overwhelming majority. 
So, the conflict was not after all included in the agenda and a settlement 
of the issue was left to the Organisation of African Unity. Today we can 
say that the General Assembly had taken a wise decision. It backed the 
efforts of a regional organisation towards a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute and in the final count contributed to the restoration of diplomatic 
relations between Chad and Libya. 

The session offered me ample opportunities for establishing necessary 
international cooperation. After consultations with the heads of regional 
groups and at the initiative of the Central American states the session 
adopted, in its early days, a resolution in support of the Guatemala peace 
plan for Central America. Such a beginning set an optimistic tone to the 
General Assembly, it showed that the settlement of regional conflicts in 
various parts of the planet W'as getting off the ground. The impassioned 
and courageous speech by President D«Tniel Ortega of Nicaragua in de¬ 
fence of his country’s political and economic independence was truly 
unforgettable. 

Overcoming the obstacles in the way of peace processes in Central 
America was the subject of conferences throughout the session. Preparing 
the session of the General Assembly called to discuss the issue in May 
1988 I exchanged opinions with the Vice Presidents of five Central Ame¬ 
rican stales who specially came to the UN headquarters. In retrospect, 
that meeting did much to spur on the peace-making process. 

After thorough-going consultations at the request of the group of 
Arab .states, I called General Assembly sessions in February, March and 
May, 1988 to discuss the observer status of the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganisation’s mis.sion at the UN. In the light of the unlawful at¬ 
tempts of the US Congress to close the mission, the almost unanimous 
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demand for equal participation of the PLO in the talks on the Middle 
East problem was a major demonstration of international solidarity with 
the just struggle of the Palestinain people. It was said that the US had 
to observe the 1947 agreement with the UN on its headquarters and to 
recognise the PLO’s right to have an observer mission at the UN under 
the General Assembly Resolution No. 32/37 of November 22, 1974. That 
right was reaffirmed by the General Assembly in accordance with the 
ruling of the International Court of Justice and, incidentally, was re¬ 
cognised by the Federal Court of the USA. The PLO is still represented 
at the UN and the decision has since been proved to be right. 

According to the tradition of many years, the President of the General 
Assembly session holds a press conference for journalists accredited to 
the UN immediately upon assuming his post. All the former holders oi 
that high post shared their thoughts on the main goals of the forthcom¬ 
ing session. At the press conference at the. start of the 42nd session of 
the UN General Assembly 1 said that its main task was to make a stib- 
stantial contribution towards a turn for the better in international rela¬ 
tions, to the cause of disarmament and international security, the cause 
of settlement of regional conflicts, the cause of progress in the economic, 
social, and humanitarian fields. 

During the main part of the session (September-December) I gave 
about 30 interviews to representatives of the press, radio and television. 
Besides, I made several statements on current events through my press 
spokeswoman. 1 should mention the Soviet-American agreement on the, 
conclusion of the treaty on the elimination of intermediate-and shorter- 
range missiles, the declaration of six states on this important issues, and 
the sighing of the INF Treaty during the summit meeting in December 
1987. I have also made statements for the press on many aspects of the 
work,of the General Assembly, notably in connection with the declaration 
on the non-use of force in international relations. 

Statements on my behalf were made at daily press conferences on 
such subject as .the tragic incidents in the Persian Gulf which claimed 
numerous casualties and on the aggressive policies of the racist South 
African regime. The list of the problems raised in our information 
activity was an indication of the hope that the 42nd session could con¬ 
tribute to their solution and, on the other hand, it shows the growing 
significance of .public statements by the President of the General As¬ 
sembly. 

The account of the UN’s work in 1987-1988 would not be complete 
without mentioning the Third Special Session Devoted to Disarmament 
held from May 31 to June 25, 1988. That session was greatly influenced 
by the Soviet-American summit in Moscow. May 1988 in geneial saw In¬ 
tensive negotiations on disarmament which outlined far-reaching per¬ 
spectives and set the tasks for the future. The third special session was 
stormy, reflecting the realities and contradictions of our time. It made it 
abundantly clear that the time had come to break the vicious circle of 
mistrust, arms Duildup and mounting military rivalry, that the time had 
come to seek universal security. The high point of the session was the 
productive and businesslike general discussion in whose course the 
session was addressed by representatives of 135 states among whom 
were heads of state and government, and foreign ministers. All the par¬ 
ticipants will long remember the momentous night of June 25-26, 1988 
when.."the clock was stopped" in a last-minute effort to finalise the con¬ 
cluding document of the session. Negotiations lasted through the night 
and tlw session was closed at 7 :25 a. m, Linanimity on the practically 
agreed documwit proposed by Ambassador Ahmed of Pakistan, who 
chaired the general committee, was not adiieved due to the position of 
a single country which did not agree with the thinkirig of the majority 
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of states on a stronger role for the UN in the disarmament process, the 
propositions on prwenting the arms race in space and other issues. 

Conventional disarmament and regional disarmament measures came 
in for wide-ranging discussion at the session. There was a useful, frank 
and constructive dialogue on many disputed issues. 

By submittig a comprehensive disarmament programme and a me¬ 
morandum “Security Through Disarmament”, the socialist states demon¬ 
strated a new approach to international security and disarmament. The 
non-aligned and developing countries took a clear stand in favour of 
multilateral negotiations on disarmament in the interests of peace and 
stability and social progress. President Raul Alfonsin of Argentina 
declared: “It reaffirms my conviction that it is necessary to ensure a 
sustained process of disarmament which may generate a climate of de¬ 
tente no longer based on nuclear deterrence but on rational criteria that 
may guarantee survival for us all,” President Robert Mugabe of Zimbab¬ 
we said it should be clear to everyone that it is impossible to continue 
along the road of the arms race and the continuing threat of nuclear 
war. He welcomed “the declaration made by some nuclear-weapon States 
that they will not be the first to use nuclear weapons”. 

The programme of action to eliminate nuclear weapons by the year 
2010 and talks on the creation of a global security system within the 
United Nations framework proposed by the Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi was received with great interest and broad approval. 

Finally, the Third Special Session Devoted to Disarmament and its 
preparation gave a boost to the international public campaign for peace 
through disarmament. The session was addressed by 129 representatives 
of non-governmental organisations and scientific associations. Anti-war 
demonstrations were held. Personal meetings and petitions signed by 
millions of people which 1 received convinced me of the strength of the 
peace movement. I was particularly impressed by the meetings with re¬ 
presentatives of the Japanese Association Against Nuclear Catastrophe, 
the US National Conference for Disarmament, the World Peace Council 
and the World Federation of Scientific Workers. 


YES, the world is changing for the better. Not as fast as one would 
like, but much faster than could be expected at the beginning of the 
eighties. Promising changes are taking place in the UN, although the 
burden of the past is making itself felt. One often heard before and still 
hears today doubts that a world organisation comprising 159 slates with 
different social and economic systems can cope with its tasks. My answer 
to these doubts is prompted by my many years of work at that forum, 
including as President of the 42nd regular session and the third special 
session of the General Assembly. 1 am confident that the goal “to save 
succcedirig' generations from the scourge of war" formulated in the UN 
Charter is more relevant today than ever before. The UN is and will be 
an indispensable base for dialogue, cooperation and negotiations. As the 
world changes, the forum and its agencies will become more effective. 

In my farewell speech as President of the 42nd General Assembly 
session, 1 said with hope that the task was to mobilise and use more 
effectively the potential of our world organisation to carry on the pro¬ 
cess of disarmament, the strengthening of peace on Earth and of inter¬ 
national security, the resolution of international conflicts, and promoting 
cooperation in the economic, ecological, social and humanitarian spheres. 

It can he said that these hopes have in many ways been justified by 
the results of the 43rd session of the Genera Assembly. They confirm that 
the UN^ is contributing to the preservation of peace and to creating 
prerequisites for an non-violent world free of mas destruction weapons. 


SOME OF THE 400 MEETINGS 
OF THE UN SECURITY COUNCH. 


Leonid KUTAKOV 


THE UN SECURITY COUNCIL holds a priority place as the only 
L?N body empowered to adopt measures for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes (see Chapter VI of the UN Charter) and to take action binding; 
on UN members with respect to threats to peace, breaches of peace, anti 
acts of aggression (see Chapter VII). This ensures the Security Council 
the implementation of effective measures for the prevention or curbing 
of possible aggression, and to this end it is necessary for the five per¬ 
manent member of the Council—the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Great Britain, France and China •—to respect the principle of unanimity. 
During my service in the Soviet Mission to the UN and later, when P 
was UN Under-Secretary-General on Political and Security OhiocR 
Affairs (1965-1973), I attended nearly 400 Council meetings. 

THE "SIX-DAY WAt" OF 1967 AND THE SECURITY COUNOL 

ON SUNDAY, June 4, 1967, 1 was at the Glen Cove mansion of the 
Soviet Mission to the UN, 50 kilometres from New York. 

For ten days running, the Security Council had been discussing the 
deteriorating situation in the Middle East. That morning it was reported 
that the Vice-President of the UAR was flying to Washington to consult 
with President Lyndon Johnson on a peaceful settlement and that Cairo 
was ready to host the US Vice-President. 

The information brought relief at the UN. That evening the television 
news broadcast included glimpses of an unruffled Cairo. 

On June 5, at 5 a. ni., there was a sharp knock at my door. 

“Telephone!” the superintendent of the mansion whispered from the 
corridor. 

The call came from a diplomat on duly in New York. 

“Israel has attacked the UAR,” he told me. “The President of the Se¬ 
curity Council has set a special Council meeting for 8 a. in. at the Egyp¬ 
tians’ request.” 

Nikolai Fedorenko, Soviet Permanent Representative to the UN, and 
1 left immediately for New York. 

•We switched on the car radio. Announcers reported hurriedly that at 
daybreak on June 5, Israeli aircraft coming in from the sea and outflank¬ 
ing the Egyptians’ radar system had launched a surprise attack on Egyp¬ 
tian airfields and bombed Cairo, Pori Said and Suez. Israeli tank divi¬ 
sions were attacking the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip and had 
delivered strikes against Jordan and Syria. 

LeenM Katakov, D. Sc. (Hist.), is Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the USSR, Professw at the Oipiocnatic Academy of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

* Since January 1, 1966, the Security Council has had 15 members, including 10 non- 
permanent ones elected hy the UN General Assembly for a term of two years, without the 
right to immediate re-election. 
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The Security Council hall was full to capacity in spite of the 
early hour. 

Diplomats, journalists, and cameramen were anxiously discussing the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Middle East and its likely implications. 

Agitated press attaches and reporters burst in every minute with tele¬ 
type reports. News kept on pouring in from alt over the world. It said 
that Iraq, .Algeria and Kuwait had declared their support for the UAR, 
that Iraq was sending troops to Egypt, that the Iraqi air force had 
bombed Israel. 

On the first day of war, we lacked reasonably authentic information 
on the situation at the front. So did the Arab diplomats. 

It was in that uneasy atmosphere that the Security Council met. 

Cameramen had their hands full. They were anxious to record the 
more dramatic and sensational moments, to show the expression on the 
face of El Kony, the Egyptian delegate, to illustrate the mood of the So¬ 
viet delegate, to indicate whether or not the Arab diplomats were dis¬ 
concerted. 

The Council meeting (the 1347th) was opened by the President, Hans 
Tabor of Denmark. 

The representatives of the UAR, Syria, Jordan and Israel were invited 
to Join in the debate without the right of vote. The Arabs seated them¬ 
selves at the left end of the horseshoe-shaped table, not far from us. The 
Israeli delegation took seats at the other end. On hearing statements by 
the representatives of the UAR and Israel, the Council broke off its meet¬ 
ing to hold consultations. There was no time for argument. The member 
states' representatives sat down at a long, rectangular'table in the Coun¬ 
cil President’s office next door. There were no interpreters, no protocol, 
no photographers nor guests. Oi.scussion focussed on urgent Council 
action. 

Sitting near the President was US Ambassador Arthur Goldberg and 
somewhat farther off, French delegate Roger Seydoux, an intelligent and 
shrewd diplomat. The latter was the first to speak. He stated his coun¬ 
try’s position briefly, precisely and convincingly. He said the Council 
should demand, not only an end to hostilities, but the withdrawal of 
troops to the positions held by the two sides before the conflict. The cool- 
tempered and generally laconic representative of India, Ambassador 
Gopalaswami Parthasaralhi, readily backed his French colleague. 

During informal consultations on the first day of the Israeli attack, 
with the United .States still uncertain of Israel’s military success, Gold¬ 
berg did not rule out the possibility of the Council calling for the with¬ 
drawal of troops. His pro-lsraeii stance was well known. One day Am¬ 
bassador Jamil Baroody of .Saudi Arabia, a man popular at the UN, went 
as far as to remark at a Council meeting: “I wonder whether Mr. Gold¬ 
berg is speaking on behalf of the United States or Israel.” 

Lord Caradon, the British delegate, attracted particular attention 
because he had Served in the .Middle East for years. .Assigned to the UN 
in 1964, he was also Secretary of State and a member of the Labour Ca¬ 
binet. He generally read out a text received from London and liked to 
begin with a maxim or joke. Nikolai Fedorenko responded to one of these 
by citing the oriental saying; "When the lion parts its lips don’t think 
it is laughing. It is baring its teeth.” The saying made diplomats grin 
and delighted the guests sitting in the Council gallery. 

Caradon said that he was prepared to vote for a decision on a cease¬ 
fire and even for the disengagement and withdrawal of troops. 

The Soviet Union, loyal to the principle of helping victims of aggres¬ 
sion and supporting peoples defending their freedom and independence, 
took a resolute stand in defence of the Arab countries. Fedorenko an¬ 
nounced that on June 5 the Soviet government had published a statement 
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Emphatically condemning Israel’s aggression against the UAR and other 
Arab countries. He said the Soviet government insisted on the UN doing 
its main duty by condemning Israel’s acts of aggression and taking urg¬ 
ent action to restore peace in the Middle East. 

While coming out in favour of a resolution on a ceasefire and troops 
withdrawal, Goldberg and Caradon did not urge the Security Council to 
adopt a relevant decision. They were waiting to see how events de¬ 
veloped. 

Shortly afterwards reports came in about major setbacks for the Egyp¬ 
tian armed forces. The surprise attack mounted by well-trained Israeli 
troops using American equipment, the criminal neglect shown by certain 
Egyptian generals and the reluctance of the reactionary section of the 
high' command to really defend the gains of the Egyptian revolution 
assured the Israelis’ speedy success. 

On being informed that Israel had scored some military gains, the I'S 
and the British diplomats changed their position. On June 6, Goldberg 
and Caradon told the Soviet delegates that they were against any Coun¬ 
cil resolution demanding the withdrawal of troops. Goldberg said this 
was a matter for the future. 

Moving various amendments to the draft resolution and dragging out 
consultations, Goldberg, Caradon and the Canadian delegate, George 
Ignatieff, obstructed even a resolution on a ceasefire. This suited the 
Israeli generals, who were bent on exploiting their success and bringing 
about the downfall of the progressive regimes in the UAR and Syria. 

Shortly before the Council meeting on the morning of June 6, ! walked 
up to Goldberg. 

“The Soviet delegation,” I said, “hopes the American representative, 
who earlier showed concern about the threat of conflict in the Middle 
East, will be consistent and will support the motion of several delega¬ 
tions in favour of immediately adopting a resolution on a ceasefire.” 

“I’m not sure I’ll be able to support such a resolution,” Goldberg re¬ 
plied curtly. 

The situation at the front was going from bad to worse. Moscow in¬ 
structed us “to ensure at all costs the adoption of a resolution on a 
ceasefire within 24 hours”. The delegation did everything possible to 
being about such a resolution. 

During intensive consultations with every one of the Council mem¬ 
bers, we, Soviet diplomats stressed that hostilities in the Middle East, 
if continued, were likely to extend to other countries and areas. This 
could in its turn result in the conflict getting out of hand, a development 
fraught with the threat of world war. Bulgaria, India, Nigeria and Mall 
insisted on effective steps to end the conflict. 

Our talks with spokesmen for NATO countries and some extremist 
diplomats representing the Arab countries required infinite patience, 
flexibility and a prompt response to the arguments of those who were 
against ending the war. The Foreign Minister of an Arab country tried 
to persuade me that there was no need to end the war. “You Russians,” 
he said, "surrendered Moscow in 1812 and defeated Napoleon, and in 
1941 you let the Germans reach Moscow and then defeated them.” 

The Council was in continuous session, with sharp debates going on 
all day. 

In the end even the closest allies of the United State wavered— 
Britain, Canada and Denmark. They came to realise the danger of the 
war spreading to other countries and regions. 

At about 10 p. m. on June 6, the Security Council passed a resolution 
demanding that all measures be adopted without delay for an immediate 
ceasefire and an end to hostilities. The resolution stressed that these 
measures should only be seen as a first step. This was an important state- 
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mcnt, for it implied that the UN look an uncompromising stand on all 
seizure of foreign territory. 

The Israeli army ignored the resolution. It went on attacking with 
support from the air. Its armoured units pushed towards the Suez and 
reached the banks of the Jordan. 

There was a threat that Israeli troops would reach the western bank 
of the Suez Canal. The Soviet delegation demanded another extraordi¬ 
nary meeting of the Council. Discussing the matter with Council mm- 
bers, we insisted that the Council act without delay and demand cate¬ 
gorically a ceasefire. 

Late on June 7, the Council adopted Resolution 234, which categori- 
c'ajly demanded a ceasefire within a few hours. 

After successful operations in the Sinai, the Israeli army withdrew 
some of its troops from there to attack Syria. The Islaelis planned to take 
Damascus in their stride and overthrow Syria’s progressive regime. On 
the morning of June 9, the Security Council demanded an immediate end 
to all hostilities on the Israeli-Syrian front. 

That evening the Council met at Syria’s request. The Syrian Ambas-. 
sador read out a report from Damascus saying that, contrary to the 
Council resolution. Israel had stepped up its air and land attacks and 
landed paratroopers in the Al-Kuncitra area of the Golan Heights. 

• The United Stales and Israel started a diplomatic game in the Council 
by claiming that it was unclear who was violating the Council resolution. 
To allow the Israelis time for a deeper thrust into Syria, Goldber said 
there was a need for. an “impartial” investigation into mutual recrimina¬ 
tions. He disputed reports about further advances by Israeli troops, argu¬ 
ing that it was necessary to check all data. The United States plainly 
wanted Israel not only to seize as much Arab territory as possible but to 
bring down progressive Arab regimes. It seemed to believe that this 
object was within reach, for President Nasser had announced his inten¬ 
tion to resign. The Israelis’ main blow was now aimed at Syria. 

On June 9, the Council sat until late into the night. We had hardly 
returned to Glen Cove when, early on June 10, a member of the Syrian 
Mission called. He told us in a voice breaking with emotion that the 
situation in Syria had seriously deteriorated, according to a report from 
Damascus. Israeli troops had captured Al-Kuneitra and their tanks were 
advancing on Damascus. 

We rushed to headquarters. 

“What’s it like at the front?” we asked the deputy representative of 
Syria. 

He was pale. “Israeli tanks are within 60 kilometres of Damascus,” 
he answered. 

We firmly supported Syria’s request for an urgent meeting of the 
Council. 

U.N observers Cvinfirmed that fighting on Syrian territory was con¬ 
tinuing, with Israeli aircraft bombing the Damascus airport and suburbs. 

The delegates of the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, India and Mali demanded 
that the Council ;rntncdiately take steps to stop the Israeli offensive. ! 

The situation was becoming increasingly dangerous. There was. the 
possibility the Middle East conflict could grow into a world war. It called 
for drastic action al.so outside the UN, whose decisions were being 
blocked by Western countries. 

On June 9, the Central Committees of the communist and workers’ 
parties and the governments of seven socialist countries—Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Hungary, Poland, the Soviet Union and Yugo¬ 
slavia—adopted a joint statement on the situation in the Middle East. 
It emphatically warned Israel that unless it desisted from aggression the 
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si^atories would do “everything necessary to help the peoples of the 
Arab countries offer firm resistance to the aggressor”. 

Meanwhile Council debates became more heated than ever. The 
atmosphere was heavy with cigarette smoke and the nervous tension of 
himdreds of people. Air conditioning seemed to have stopped functioning. 
Every now and again, sharp controversies brdte out between the Israelis 
and their allies, on the one hand, and diplomats from socialist and non- 
aligned countries, on the other. Fedorenko announced the Soviet govern¬ 
ments’ decision to sever diplomatic relations with Israel because it per¬ 
sisted in aggression despite the resolution of the Security Council and 
warnings from the governments of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. “Unless Israel stops military operations,” he said, “the So¬ 
viet Union will in common with other peace-loving countries impose san¬ 
ctions against Israel.” 

"nie decision of the governments of the Soviet Union and other so¬ 
cialist countries had an extraordinary effect. Hours later, UN Secretary- 
General U Thant informed the Council that the Israeli government agreed 
to the adoption of measures for an end to all hostilities and troop mo- 
vemrats as from 16.30 hours (Central European time) on June 10 as well 
as to the stationing of UN observers on both sides of the Syrian-Israeli 
front. 

The "Six-Day War” was over. 

The ceasefire and the discontinuance of hostilities constituted a certain 
success for the Security Council and peace forces. But they were only the 
first step, since Israel still occupied Egyptian, Syrian and Jordanian 
lands three times as large as its own territory. 

Between November 9 and 22, 1967, the Security Council met seven 
times to discuss the situation in the Middle East. Caradon and Goldberg 
strongly opposed a Soviet draft resolution condemning Israel’s policy of 
aggression and outlining specific measures to remove the effects of Israeli 
policy. In addition to Council sittings there were protracted and exhaust¬ 
ing informal consultations among the Council’s permanent members. It 
was becoming obvious that the British draft resolution had the biggest 
chance of being carried. Our attempts to improve it by including a pro¬ 
vision for the return of refugees to their homes, compensation for damage 
sustained by victims of aggression, and so on, brought emphatic objec¬ 
tions from the United States and Britain. 

On November 22, 1967, the Council unanimously approved Re.solution 
242. The latter envisaged the withdrawal of Israeli troops from the 
occupied Arab territories, the termination of the state of war, respect for 
and acknowledgement of the sovereignty, territorial integrity and politi¬ 
cal independence of every state in the area and their right to live in 
peace, a just settlement of the refugee problem and guarantees for the 
territorial inviolability and political independence of every state in the 
region. 

The resolution was an important milestone on the road to settling the 
Middle East conflict. It provided an international legal basis for defend¬ 
ing the interests of the Arab countries and eliminating the effects of 
Israeli aggression. Israel did not formally recognise the resolution until 
1970 and failed to respect it afterwards. 


(to be continued in our issue No. 8) 
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Muscovites on Soviet Foreign Policy 


THE MANSION occupied by the editorial offices of InternaHenai Afftirs 
is situated in one of Moscow's oldest districts. What do people living in this 
quaint neighbourhood think of international affairs, of Soviet diplomacy, 
perestroika? What do they say about them on Basmannaya St. or the Razgulyai? 

Almost at random, we invited Muscovites differing in occupation, know¬ 
ledge and experience of life to join in a round table discussion. Following 
is the list of our guests. 

Mikhail BELOUSOV, tool maker, Automobile and Tractor Electrical Equips 
ment Plant; 

Vladimir BOLOTOV, second-year student, Moscow Bauman Higher Tech¬ 
nological School; 

Timur ESADZE, student, Dramatic Art Section, Studio School under the 
Moscow Academic Art Theatre; 

Anataly KATALYMOV, assistant professor of chemical technology and 
automated designing, Moscow institute of Chemical Machine-Building; . 

Olga KOKSHAISKAYA, historian, staff member of the Decembrists 
Museum; 

Alexander KRAIKO, People's Deputy of the URSS, head of departmenti 
Central Institute of Aircraft Engine-Building; 

Vitaly KRJKOV, "Afghan" veteran, installer of radio equipment, Punch- 
Card Machine Plant; 

Rear-Admiral Vitaly LOSIKOV, Chief, Political Department, Chief Navy 
Staff; 

Alexander NIKONOV, Head, Ecological and Industrial Safety Laboratory, 
Algoritm; deputy Chairman, Council Bureau, USSR Ecological Union; 

Victor OLENEV-HIRSCHFELD, Coordinator, (People-to-Peopie Diploma¬ 
cy Independent Inter-Institute Group for International Studies); 

Vladimir SOKOLOV, pensioner, former senior investigator of cases of 
special importance, USSR Ministry of the Interior. 

NEW THINKING, GHOSTS OF THE PAST, AND PERESTROIKA 

Infemational Affairs. What is our national security? We used to be spell¬ 
bound by that incantation, "As long as there is no war". But that isn't enough, 
is it? 

Life has shown that real security conceived in contemporary terms is so¬ 
mething more than the absence of war. This being so, what is our national 
interests? Where does the greatest threat to it come from? How realistic is 
our disarmament policy? How can we make it bear more tangible fruits for 
the people? What’s the relationship between universal and class values? The 
list of questions is endless. 

KATALYMOV. We are now "reverting" actively to Lenin, Marx, the true 
image of socialism, and so on. But the question arises: What about the class 
approach? Are we to go back to it, too? Let us admit that ffie class point of 
view doesn't lead after all to a stereoscopic perception of the problem. Yet 
such perception is very necessary right now, and so is a consensus over inte¬ 
rests among all social strata and groups. There is no need to demostrate that 
infringing the interests of one group or a people leads to an explosion causing 
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trouble to ail. Speaking of "reverting", I would therefore prefer to revert 
to Hegel; "All that is actual is reasonable, all that is reasonable is actual." 
It's the reasonable that we need more than ever. 

A consensus over interests is something the whole world needs. It is 
anachronistic today to defend "class interests" in the international arena. It's 
downright dangerous. What we must bear in mind is things benefiting huma¬ 
nity. We stand to gain where humanity benefits from a reasonable foreign 
policy on our part. Nobody can now secure advantages by himself or for 
himself alone, neither a small nor a large nation. The ecological problem 
is the most striking case in point. 

OLENEV-HIRSCHFELD. I agree. But let us see just the same who we are. 
They call our country a superpower. Very well, let us accept the term—why 
shouldn't we? After ail, it is true objectively, nor am I speaking of our military 
strength. Our country is a great world power, a continent comprising hund¬ 
reds of peoples and influencing the lives of its neighbours. 

The only point is to interpret this "superpower" status of ours correctly. 
We are doing so already, it seems. Our country isn't a formidable monolithic 
colossus that has only to stretch itself for the world to be shaken by uphea¬ 
vals. On the contrary, it is a great pacifying and stabilising force. This is so 
objectively, and it's the view we should take ourselves. It puts all conflicts, 
all regional collisions, in a entirely different light. 

What is, from the point of view of our interests, the Soviet-Albanian 
conflict, which has lasted so unnaturally long? In the past we did a lot for 
Albania, and it found its feet. But what happened afterwards? There occurred 
events which made us psychologically unacceptable to the Albanians, and 
on top of this the discord was made worse by perfectly incomprehensible 
grievances and ambitions. Great powers have nei^er ambitions nor grievan¬ 
ces for those are the weaknesses of small countries. 

Let me express a general opinion. For a superpower, to be the first to 
speak openly of its mistakes, to apologise, and so on, is to take a fine, dig¬ 
nified stand that is also to its advantage if you will. A superpower cannot 
lose face by doing so (a small state dreads just that) but can, on the contrary, 
acquire a human face and even make political capital. 

Nowadays it is profitable to be kind and humane. At home and abroad, 
and in every sense. This is an objective reality which all leaders would do 
well to appreciate, for some of them still imagine that new thinking is a cun¬ 
ning stratagem of Gorbachev's. The time is over when Frederick 11 could say: 
"Take the territory you like. Afterwards you can find a hundred lawyers who 
will prove that the seizure was legitimate." Everything has changed, and the 
process of change is objective. And so the less cynical you now are, the 
better for yourself and the world. The inference with regard to us is: what is 
good for the world and humanity is good for the Soviet Union. Conversely, 
what objectively benefits the Soviet Union benefits civilisation. This is the 
gist of the idea of interdependence provided that you see in it a working con¬ 
cept and not a slogan. 

I think the notion of sufficient defence should be seen from the same point 
of view. Far from being a weakness or a concession, it is an objective conclu¬ 
sion prompted by an analysis of the development of the modern warfare 
means, of our ever democratising and humanising world, and of properly 
understood superpower pride. This is, incidentally, what guided me in 1983- 
1985 when I was developing my conception of sufficient defence, a fact im¬ 
mediately noted by the Detente magazine and The Guardian and The Obser¬ 
ver newspapers. At the time this idea was, unfortunately, viewed here as 
heretic, but time flies fast... 

ESADZE. For me, the problem of new thinking is primarily a human prob¬ 
lem. I'm a playwright, and this means that I'm a politician in a sense because 
politicians, too, must work with people, at least theoretically must know them. 
Nobody will therefore deny, I suppose, that people are central to diplomacy 
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and foreign policy. They are both the Subject and the object of politics. In¬ 
deed, what's the purpose of politics? What makes is profitable? It is the wel¬ 
fare of people and society as a whole. 

But let there be no misktake: I don't at all want to invoke the concept of 
the "human factor". Incidentally, it’s a coinage of the new period, the period 
of perestroika, but genetically it belongs in our past. The phrase is absurd, 
false and ultimately harmful. Why? Let us realise at long last that man neither 
can nor must be a factor. He is a goal. The economy, diplomacy, ideology 
are all factors. The blame for this misconception of the essence of man must 
evidently be put on ideology, especially its notorious propositions about 
"class content" and “class values". 

It's clearly time we reappraised this slogan-like concept. For 10 years, it 
made us look continuously for enemies in our society, for those who were 
"right" in class terms and those who were "wrong" and hence guilty. We 
tried to distinguish between the "pure" and the "impure", that is were enga¬ 
ged in a permanent civil war. As it happens, war—any war—invariably crip¬ 
ples people spiritually, deforms the accepted set of values, psychology, dis¬ 
torts the sense of morality and occasionally even kills it. Isn't this the reason 
for our current troubles? Why, we are still fighting against ourselves. 

We also have to "thank" past rounds of that war for many things. Their 
results are well known: depeasantisafion, the destruction of millions of pea¬ 
sants and intellectuals, a disastrous decline in cultural standards. And here's 
another paradox. We talked for decades about "class values" and the hege¬ 
mony of the proletariat, but what good, specifically, did that scanning of 
slogans do to the proletariat? Now that we know all our troubles, this 
question sounds rhetorical. But I think we still haven't quite renounced this 
approach which classifies people as botany and biology classify plants and 
animals. Yet what we need first and foremost is democracy and humanism. 

The thesis about "class values" has an amazingly bizarre record in our 
country. Let us recall that Marx didn't evolve his doctrine of classes for its 
own sake but because he had been investigating a specific philosophical and 
social problem, that of man's total alienation from the products of his labour, 
from production and society and politics, from other people. A class vision 
of the world in the Marxian sense is needed primarily as a means of ending 
that alienation. But what did we do? Having mesmerised ourselves by insist¬ 
ing on the primacy of "class values" (even without comprehending them 
properly—isn't this why we now find it hard to define what 
class values we are defending on the international scene?), we not 
only failed to solve the problem of alienation but aggravated to a monstrous 
degree.^ It looks as if we have yet to realise that the situation in our country 
is analogous: while admitting that man was alienated from power, pro¬ 
duction and property for decades, we affirm just the same that we ‘‘live under 
socialism" and we must merely "restore its human image". 

i think this universal alienation, which makes people drop out of the social 
context, stop feeling responsible for the political situation in the country and 
blame their troubles on others, is the chief trouble affecting our society and 
the chief obstacle to perestroika. 

KRIKOV. I wcjid like to go further on that point. Yes, we now talk a lot 
about the primacy of universal over class values, of new thinking, democracy 
and other useful things. All that is correct. But I fear that we may start prais¬ 
ing and overpraising ourselves all over again and slide back into the old rut. 

We mustn't fear the truth nor a sober outlook on life, I am all for Gor¬ 
bachev, for perestroika, but I was better off before, under Brezhnev. Do you 
see what I mean? Here's a simple example. In the past, I could buy baby 
food without difficulty before nine a. m. But now it is sold from half past 
six, and you get nothing if you come at seven. Why is this? Somebody in 
our country has forgotten to buy milk cartons from the West. But why must 
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my child smart for that? And what can I do as an individual to ensure the 
guilty bureaucrat is fired? Nothing. 

We all know about our food situation. But last year one million tons of 
quick-frozen meat was allowed to rot. The only reason for it was that two 
ministries couldn't come to terms on how to ship it by rail. So what? Was 
anybody called to account? I have a feeling that this leading class, which is 
leading at my own expense, has a system of mutual protection everywhere. 
As for those who are criticised too harshly, they are offered some other cushy 
job, that's all. We say that perestroika is a revolution, so let officials who have 
failed become Its first "victims". 

This prompts me to ask a question about our electoral system. I agree 
that the earlier Supreme Soviet was no good—it was a body of supers, a 
mass meeting. But how am I to go about toppling a bureaucrat who is mi¬ 
nister now? Theoretically, i can bring him down through my MP by asking him 
to make inquiries with the bureaucrat in question, and then to have him black¬ 
balled. But I will no longer have that kind of connection or will only have it 
for a short time and rather by chance. Indeed, I haven't elected an MP, have 
I? It's a member of the Congress of People's Deputies that I elected. Yet 
previously we elected people directly to the Supreme Soviet. Does this imply 
that the earlier system was better? I'm saying all this because we don't seem 
to have a precise idea of how to democratise the country. We are still afraid 
of something and so take a step to the left and then to the right, a step for¬ 
ward and then a step back. 

NIKONOV. It's worth recalling here what a class is by definition. Text¬ 
books tell us that a class is a group of people differing from another social 
group according to the place it holds in the production and distribution 
systems. What if we look at ourselves as we now are? The classes that were 
active in October 1917 are gone. New social groups have come into being 
but textbooks say nothing about them. 

We now have, for example, a whole class (I'm sure it's a class) of nomen¬ 
klatura administrators who have no legal title to our property yet control it 
while we nominal owners of this property of the people "enjoy" the fruits 
of that control. After ail, it is bureaucrats and their apparatus that decide 
whether the country should build atomic submarines or kindergartens, erect a 
pompous Victory memorai worth millions or buy artificial limbs that will 
really serve veterans of the Patriotic and Afghan wars. I have no doubt that 
the bureaucrat's class values are very different from ours, especially in view 
of the fact that he solves his private everyday problems quite successfully 
and irrespective of whether or not his instructions are of any use to people, 
whether the people's money is spent properly or buried in a further foun¬ 
dation pit, "the world's largest". 

Nevertheless, we pursued a “class foreign policy" for decades, defending 
"our class values". It was in their service that we had to tighten our belts 
and put up with many absurdities inside the country, with a distorted existen¬ 
ce. But what were those "class values"? I think what we had was an ominous, 
gigantic travesty of concepts, with a bureaucracy alien to us and sponging on 
slogans as it exploited our emotional allegiance to the ideals of our fathers 
and grandfathers. It was a sort of psychological exploitation, and as for the 
bureaucrats themselves, they saw jealously to their class interests (without 
c|uotation marks) and their tranquillity and prosperity. 

Correlating national security with class interests may be interesting. We 
were long hypnotised by the war menace and therefore overlooked the 
mortal danger that crept upon us from behind. The Moscow Committee for 
the Protection of Nature recently carried out an interesting experiment by 
testing baby food (pumpkin with sugar) supplied to AApscow from the Baltic 
region. The paper indicator "blushed"—not with shame but because the 
nitrate content per kilogram of the product was too high, ranging from 500 
to 1,000 miligrams. Yet the permissible amount of nitrates for the adult con- 
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Sumer is 300 to 400 miligrams a day. This standard is exeeded in the case 
of baby food, and besides, we must remember that children are generally 
more sensitive to any contaminant than adults. 

What class (or social group) stands to gain by producing objectively 
harmful "baby food" and keeping quief about it? 

Now for another example. There are nuclear reactors operating in 
Moscow. But we don't know how many there are nor how the resultant ra¬ 
dioactive waste is disposed of. Besides, are there plans for the removal 
of these reactors from Moscow? We don't even know where we could get 
iodic preparations in the event of an accident—God forbidi—at one of the 
atomic power plants surrounding Moscow. What prevents us from using indi¬ 
vidual dosimeters? Who will protect us against this "peaceful" variety of the 
nuclear threat? 

Environmental protection is a costly business whereas it is claimed we 
have no money. According to statistics, however, the Minish'y of Water Re¬ 
sources alone spends nine billion rubles a year. It builds irrigation canals. 
Aren't we short of money because it's carefully buried? Yet it is only in 
the Fools' Land that buried coins sprout. 

We need a lot of money primarily to undo the damage we caused nature. 
What I mean was said long ago by Abbot Delille: 

The lovely fields that please the eye 
Require reflection more than outlays. 

Lest the charm of Nature be waylaid. 

Give it thought, not expenditures high. 

We must, first of all, renounce our input-maximising economy as soon as 
possible (incidentally, if suits a lot of people quite well), it is only when we've 
done so that society and nature will draw a sigh of relief. Small wonder that 
an economy openly concerned with using resources on as large a scale as 
possible is literally devouring nature. We must call a halt to meaningless 
construction and absurd projects such as gigantic canals leading to ecological 
disasters and even to national catastrophes in many cases. That would re¬ 
lease money for environmental protection, safe baby food and education. 

KOKSHAISKAYA. I don't quite understand why we call new thinking 
"political''. I believe we should desist at long last from a "political" ap¬ 
proach—we've politicised and ideologised everything beyond ail measure as 
it is. Why not cultivate elementary economic thinking, for instance? It's what 
we lack more that anything else. Why not calculate how much a human life 
is worth—say, mine? What we now have is just a distorted set of values: we 
make tanks to defend our people yet children born to these people are 
poisoned by the nearest chemical plant. But parents cannot take offence 
because the plant has provided them with housing. 

Since we don't seem to be able to tell good from bad, let us see what can 
benefit us. if we figure out everything we'll discover that museums mustn't be 
starved of funds or the country will "lose" its citizens, that it doesn't pay to 
keep people made diplomats by way of "penalising" them (they may do 
harm), that it's better for society to have healthy and cheerful members, who 
can spend their U 'sure time pleasanty, take a walk in the woods, smell 
flowers—in short, can live a normal, comfortable life, which is still something 
unfamiliar to us. I'm sorry to say. 

NIKONOV. If is really high time we updated the concept of national 
security. The Ecological Union in which I'm deputy Chairman already has 
international ties. They have shown us many things, such as the fact that 
serious people abroad have long ago stopped seeing our contry as a war 
menace—they now look on it as a source of ecological danger. That is quite 
understandable, I suppose, because our industries lacking clean-up facilities 
"present" emissions not only to us but to our neighbours across the frontier 
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and those farther away. There is the Baltic Sea, for one, whose state is wor¬ 
rying the Scandinavians and the rest of the continent. It is something to think 
about. 

We must realise that what is required for the solution of the ecological 
problem isn't appeals or declarations coming from various platforms, not yet 
sounding the alarm but above all comprehensive, painstaking, intelligent 
efforts in our own country. We must show no mercy to bureaucrats active 
in the economy because we and the world are paying too dearly for their 
activity. In fact, they are undermining our security. I'm sure our effort for 
cleanliness in our house and around it will be fully appreciated by all. 

Many countries are willing to cooperate with us in both ecological 
education and specific areas of nature conservation. Joint research and 
production complexes could be a promising form of such cooperation. The 
problem of universal security might be solved as a result of joint efforts to 
eliminate the threat to the environment. After alt, environmental security is 
part of national security. 

KRIKOV. I keep wondering what sort of country and society we have. This 
is a question asked by many today but I haven't yet heard a clear answer from 
anybody. Many phrases are used nowadays, such as "command system", 
"state socialism", "barracks" and even "military-feudal socialism". What seems 
to be lacking is "capitalist socialism". In short, it's a juggling of words that 
makes you dizzy. But see what Reagan did. To be able to give the Somozistas 
money (just money!), he had to squabble with Congress for a long time, that 
is, had to ask his parliament's permission. By contrast, Brezhnev moved 
troops into Afghanistan without asking anybody’s permission. He sprung a 
big surprise on ail, civilians and us servicemen alike. And that war lasted 
longer than the Great Patriotic War. 

I wonder which variety of socialism made that move possible. Who is to 
blame? Our system? 

SOKOLOV. You shouldn’t talk like that. Our socialism is a very good 
system except that we shoud do everything properly and fairly. Had Brezhnev 
and his entourage been real, honest Communist and not just party members, 
nottiing would have happened. You must simply be honest. Where does the 
system come in? Had there been honesty and a Leninist concept of party 
principle in the leadership, it would never have come to one or two men 
deriding whether or not to move troops in, whether or not to send off our 
boys to get killed. You have to be honest, that's the point. 

KRIKOV. I will tell you about my experience to illustrate what you said 
about honesty. I served in an airborne unit, in 1984 I found myself in Afgha¬ 
nistan. It's important to say how. 

Nobody even hinted that we would be sent to Afghanistan. On the con¬ 
trary, we were told that we were going to do regimental training. A commis¬ 
sion from airborne troop headquiarters ordered the dismantling of all our 
powder jet systems used for landing military equipment. The order seemed 
strange but we were told we wouldn't need the systems any longer because 
we were going to Lake Sevan and wouldn't be airdropped there but landed 
in the usual way. We believed that because it came from very high up. 

About lunch time our regiment was informed that it would be aleded at 
4.00 hours and so we had better get ready, do our shopping, and so on. 
Once again there was not a hint. The only thing that put us on our guard was 
sniper rifles. The regiment had none but this time they were delivered and 
immediate training of "sharpshooters" was ordered. Finally we were alerted 
and drove to the airfield. Officers told us there to fill out "killed in action" 
forms, that is, cards giving our home addresses, our parents' names and 
everything else in case we "died by accident while training" as we were told. 
We boarded a plane at 6.00 hours and stayed on board for six hours, or until 
12, when we took off. Some time during the flight a pilot came out. "Is this 
your first flight to these parts, boys?" he asked. "What parts?" we asked. He 
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was surprised. '*Don't you know?" he replies. "We're flying to Kabul." That 
was when our company commander said yes, we were on our way to Kabul. 
We were surprised because flie only weapons we had were tommyguns. 

How did we take the news? We felt kind of elated at first as if it were a 
game. We certainly had no inkling of what was coming. Finally the plane 
landed at an airfield and we got off, saying to ourselves it was probably a 
stopover, all the more since we were surrounded by Soviet soldiers. "Where 
are we?" we asked. "This is Kabul international airport", they replied. Two 
hours later, the airfield came under shellfire. That was how it all started. We 
finally realised that we had been cheated by the talk about "training". 

In Afghanistan we trained for two months on mountainous terrain. Our 
first combat operation came in the fourth month of our stay there. Those 
operations are described variously now but there is little truth in what we 
hear or read. It wasn't only we who beat the enemy, but the other way round, 
too, and a sound thrashing it was. Just imagine a boy of eighteen who fired 
his tommygun a couple of times before taking the oath. He was faced with an 
enemy who had been fighting for five to eight years and had handled his 
weapon from childhood, with his own people and his native mountains around 
him. Many of our boys were killed. I think this is just the fime to ask: What 
did they die for? But who can we ask? Not Brezhnev, because he rests in a 
place of honour, on Red Square. It follows that there's nobody we can ask, 
or am I wrong? 

BELOUSOV. We must certainly help the Afghan revolution but how? This 
is one question. And here's another: Who benefited from that ail? 

KOKSHAISKAYA. You said "revolution". I’m a historian and yet I can't 
understand what kind of revolution it was. Afghanistan is a peasant country 
with a feudal system. Does that mean that the revolution was bourgeois? Or 
socialist? What was it? 

OLENEV'HIRSCHFELD. it's disgraceful, indeed, we've been neighbours 
for a fhousand years but we never got around to finding out who was the 
neighbour next door. We are "lazy and uninquisitive", as Pushkin put it. To 
come to the point, the whole business of sending troops is evidence of the 
absence of any scientific analysis of the situation. I suppose part of the blame 
must be put on diplomats and the Embassy but the heaviest responsibility 
falls on those who acted without consulting experts. They shoud learn 
thoroughly at least the lesson of the Afghan war. 

Generally speaking, we are deficient in sound geopolitical thinking. What 
I mean is a capacity to analyse our international situation calmly and with due 
regard to every option. The result was Afghanistan. Why, we always prepare 
for a war that is over. We feared that this neighbour of ours would become a 
bridgehead for Western aggression against us. But that was a myth. Afgha¬ 
nistan is primarily a security area for three great Asian powers; the Soviet 
Union, China and India. Had there been no Soviet-Chinese confrontation, 
neither would we have had the Afghan war. 

Now do we have the slightest reason to speak of a "Chinese danger"? It's 
equally absurd to fear for our borders with Iran, Turkey or the Balkans. Our 
military strategic situation is just splendid right now. There is talk of a 
"Western front". That's serious, all right. But let us realise that underlying it 
is the so-called Ger.'nan question. Hence the conclusions to be drawn. 

The important thing, however, is to put an end to the costliest and most 
provocative foolishness of this century, Soviet-American rivalry. This is the 
chief bastion of old thinking that has yet to be taken. Let us realise this and 
tell the Americans that objectively we are not enemies and that there are no 
objective reasons for rivalry. Unless we realise this we'll change from two 
superpowers to two superfools for good. 

One of the working mottos of our Civic Diplomacy group is: "Open your 
eyes and get to the root." It means that now is the time to shake off ideological 
torpor and see things in their rigth perspective. 
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FOREIGN POUCY, DIPLOMACY AND GLASNOST 

BELOUSOV. “See things in their right perspective". But I v<ho only follow 
our foreign policy on the basis of press reports find that very difficult. Oc¬ 
casionally I'm simply baffled. For instance, I cannot understand our concept 
of foreign trade. It looks as if we're carrying it on as we are “used" to doing. 
We seem to feel that we must by all means resist America, export caviar and 
oil,, and buy our coffee from Brazil. But why from Brazil? Why can't we buy 
coffee in Ethiopia? It might cost us less. Does anybody ever consider the 
options? You can find no competition of alternatives in the press. How is a 
foreign policy decision normally drafted in our country? What are my chances 
of keeping track of its drafting? 

in preparaing for today's discussion. I did some reading on our foreign 
policy. Ail comments praise it for its predictability. But to be frank, I see it as 
full of unexpected things. I learnt from Mikhail Gorbachev's UN address that 
we were going to cut our army by half a milion men. is that a good idea? 
It's excellenti The trouble is, however, that the news was first heard by the 
Americans and as for me, a Soviet citizen, it came to me literally from over¬ 
seas. The same address said that we were willing to declare a 100-year 
moratorium on the servicing of debts owed to us by developing countries or 
even to cancel them altogether. That's a noble step, of course. Still, I don't 
know who owes us money and how much. And so I have no idea of how 
much I would have to sacrifice. 

We have many expenses brooking no delay. It might therefore have been 
right to consult public opinion and submit the matter to the coming sessioip 
of the new Supreme Soviet—in short, to carefully calculate everything. This 
is a time of glasnost, isn't it? 

International Affairs. We've arrived at what is unquestionably a most 
important subject. It is glasnost in foreign policy and diplomacy. Indeed, does 
our public know all about our diplomacy and diplomatic service, our ambas¬ 
sadors and embassies? How closed is this sphere? What are the reasonable 
limits of keeping it closed to ensure that there is control and avoid a recur¬ 
rence of past mistakes? 

KATALYMOV. Let me tell you briefly about my impressions of the Soviet 
Embassy in Italy. In 1982 and 1983, I took a 10-month scientific course at Rome 
University. It was done within the framework of exchanges of groups between 
the two countries, and so it was our Embassy that received us. 

To begin with I wish to stress that we generally know very little about 
the work of our missions, and more often than not, that knowledge is limited 
to what meets the eye. I, however, had a chance to acquaint myself with our 
diplomats' work from within. That work is very demanding. The councillor in 
charge of science, for one, who I associated with, didn't knock off before 
seven or eight p. m. at best, and after that he often had to go somewhere, 
take care of some further problem, and so on. I’m saying this to give you an 
idea of the “pleasant life" of embassy people. 

There is a lot of talk now about non-professional diplomats assigned to 
embassies from various spheres. Is this practice right or wrong? The problem 
isn’t all that simple. Our group of 20 maintained contacts with the councillors 
responsible for science and culture as well as with other non-professional di¬ 
plomats. I would say that they were very helpful to us on our trips around 
the country, in establishing ties with the scientific community, relevant in¬ 
stitutions, and so on, for it was specialists who talked to specialists. In short, 
they fitted in very well with the scientific and technological milieu. 

One day we had a conflict with the Italian Foreign Ministry because if 
failed to pay us our cash allowance. It was soon settled, of course, but it was 
plainly easier for our non-professional diplomats to negotiate the matter with 
Rome via, yes, Moscow, through our Foreign Ministry, than on the spot, by 
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approaching the Italian Foreign ministry. Why? I don't know. The reason may 
have been mutual distrust. 

And here's another impression of our stay in Italy, one that I remember 
only too well, unfortunately. Most embassy people treated us with unmistaka¬ 
ble snobbishness. They seemed to make clear that while it was their official 
duty to keep in touch with us, talk to us sympathetically, and so forth, this 
didn't at all imply that they must show us the same kind of friendliness after 
hours. In short, there was a kind of supercilious coldness. It was a pity 
because we had nowhere to go, and besides, I think conditions in the Soviet 
colony in Rome are excellent—I mean the mansion and the tennis court and 
the place where you can play soccer. Maybe it was a trifling matter but 
somehow I can't forget it. 

OLENEV-HIRSCHFELD. You know. I've had no dealings with our embas¬ 
sies of late but it's an environment in which I literally grew up and lived for 
a long time in Germany. The amazing thing is that formerly—I remember if 
from childhood—our diplomats could work in a country for eight years 
without speaking its language and that the situation is on the whole 
unchanged to this day. We still have ambassadors who speak no foreign 
language. 

Yet our ambassadorial service has untapped resources, nor do I hesitate 
to affirm that they are enormous. Our leader and our Foreign Minister are 
very popular and efficient abroad but they can by no means cope with ail 
the work required of our apparatus abroad. There are tasks left for the ap¬ 
paratus itself. Our diplomatic service should work hard to raise its efficiency. 
Let me be more specific. 

One of the main shortcomings of our embassies is that they are like so 
many settlements. They are very isolated colonies centred on themselves and 
lacking the numerous integrational ties they so badly need, the bonds that 
must link one living entity—with another, a huge one, the foreign country. 
Here's an example. 

Some 15 years ago, I talked to a group of Chinese. They kept telling me 
almost in unison that the Huaqiao were "traitors". I argued with them, saying 
that the Chinese living abroad were a treasury of their country possessing 
immense potential. By now it has been shown how great it is. But isn't our 
case similar? 

Just think: we have millions of "ambassadors", our compatriots living in 
different countries since different periods. Why should we "write them off"? 
They embody a very important human link between our country and the 
outside world. Besides, let us remember that the diaspora or the historical 
homeland is a more serious problem for the Soviet Union, a union of 
numerous peoples, than for any other country. There are millions of Ukrainians, 
Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Tajiks, Jews and others living abroad. Encouraging 
the activity of the diaspora would benefit us both externally—in terms of, say, 
foreign trade—and Internally. One indication of this is the Armenian phe¬ 
nomenon, the Armenians' attachment to their historical homeland. And what 
if we look into this phenomenon in terms of promoting joint ventures? Isn’t 
this a powerful economic lever? I'm certain Armenian businessmen from the 
West and the Arab East could revive Soviet Armenia's foreign economic 
ties more successfullv than our lazy trade mission officials. Ties, joint projects 
and funds could help effectively in rebuilding the cities destroyed by the 
earthquake. That would be merely a small part of the many things that could 
be done. In short, our countrymen abroad are a treasure, especially if 
not counted by the million as we used to do In the past but down to the 
individual man or woman as required by the spirit of new thinking. As the 
poet put it: "The people are incomplete without me." 

I would lil-e to elaborate this idea. The Foreign Ministry recently held a 
conference on our consular service. Very important things were said at the 
conference. But it's probably time to draw conclusions from them, I mean the 
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concept of representing the Soviet Union abroad. Let us realise at last that 
our country is the first unique integration of peoples in the 20th century. But 
they are represented as a union, that is, in the same way as Britain, France, 
Italy, Poland and other countries which are nationally homogeneous in 
principle. Why not mobilise our tremendous diplomatic reserves in the form 
of missions of the Soviet Unions peoples? This would be all the more logical 
because their explicit aspiration for self-expression and self-assertion are 
urging us to do so. it seems to me, therefore, that we should be represented 
abroad in a twofold form, that is, as a federation (through embassies of the 
USSR) and according to nationalities (through repubiican consulates, funds, 
cultural and trading centres, and so on). Nor should this be seen as an in¬ 
novation. it's rather an idea carried through to its logical end. indeed, it is 
this logic that underlies our government system, or the very concept behind 
our Supreme Soviet, to be exact, meaning the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities. Perestroika, far from abolishing this logic, is carrying 
it forward, especially since decentralisation is the watchword of democratisa- 
tion, if you will. So let us be logical and consisteid. 

BOLOTOV. You say our people abroad are a treasure. Bui why do we 
neglect it so barbarously? 

Let us make a comparison. A Japanese woman who marries a Chinese and 
emigrates to China has no problem getting a job at the Japanese Embassy. 
But how do things stand with us? Living in Ethiopia, for one, are 17 Soviet 
women married to citizens of that country—that is, as far as I know. The job 
situation there is unfavourable, of course, and those women have been 
virtually unemployed for years. A way out could be found by giving them 
jobs at our Embassy but they are refused that. Indeed, their children are re¬ 
fused admission to the school and day nursery under the Embassy. Thus 
people carring Soviet passports have been reduced to pariahs of their own 
state. And a state which doesn't respect its citizens may be said not to re¬ 
spect itself. After all, it is there to serve the people and not the other way 
round. 

KRAIKO. I fully agree with Victor Olenev, who says that we have a huge 
informal "diplomatic corps" abroad made up of our compatriots and that it's 
unwise to ignore it. Why not help those of our citizens living aborad who 
wish to retain their Soviet citizenship? Why not give them due credit for if? 
Retained Soviet citizenship creates problems in some cases, as we all know. 
In developing countries, all job restrictions hit primarily foreign nationals— 
they are the first to be fired and the last to be hired. 

Here's another example. During US presidential elections, a special com¬ 
mission ariives in Japan to enable American wives of Japanese to vote. The 
gesture is probably unimportant as far as the elections are concerned. What 
is important is the idea that a great democratic power has no stepchildren. 
Incidentally, when the electoral law was being drafted I wrote to the Com¬ 
mission for Proposed Legislation to suggest that a similar practice be in¬ 
troduced in our country. As for our citizens in Ethiopia who are refused 
employment at our own Embassy, I think it's a scandal. 

LOSIKOV. The fact that I serve in the Soviet Navy has understandably put 
its mark on my contacts with Soviet missions abroad. The earliest of them was 
a visit to Egypt by an atomic sumbarine. it was in Nasser's days, and on ar¬ 
riving in the port of Alexandria after a three-month cruise, we showed the 
Egyptian leadrship around the submarine. It was a very warm meeting, and 
our Ambassador to Egypt, Sergei Vinogradov, was in on it. On that occasion 
I saw how very exacting our representative's mission abroad is, especially 
in a trouble spot such as that. We were therefore very pleased to hear from 
the Ambassador that we had helped the Embassy greatly in fulfilling its tasks, 
in strengthening Soviet-Egyptian friendship. 

I'm sure he meant it because we had arrived on a friendly visit within the 
framework of "naval people's diplomacy", so to say. Our sailors, who never 
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show the slightest arrogance, by the way, because they are never intoxicateci 
by power, mixed well with ordinary Egyptians, continuing in a fitting manner 
a long-standing democratic tradition of the Russian Navy. 

it was a fine lesson in internationalism, ail the more so since the ship's 
complement comprised 30 nationalities, and we were proud of that. This is 
why I disagree with Victor Oienev, who suggested that each of our republics 
should be represented separately abroad. I think what makes us strong, as in 
the case of a ship’s crew, is unity of mind and will. Otherwise we could 
dilute everything. Our joint efforts are particularly necessary abroad. 

When the world was marking the 30th anniversary of victory over Nazi 
Germany we paid a friendly visit to Boston, USA. US ships reciprocated by 
arriving in Leningrad. We spent five days in Boston. Weil, our whole Embassy 
headed by Anatoli Dobrynin installed itself on board ship, or so it seemed. 
We worked together in harmony, the Embassy helped us greatly, and i think 
we helped it in accomplishing a common task, effacing the "enemy image". 

Everything would have been all right except for an annoying circumstance. 
Our ship, that is, about 1,000 men, was America's guest for five days, and there 
were very interesting meetings. But our press confined itself to reporting 
dryly: "Soviet ships visited Boston, USA...". It follows that while we talk a 
lot about "peopie-to-people diplomacy", our people hardly know anything 
about its real actions. 

How did the American press cover the event? It carried ample comments 
on everything from a description of our ships to details of the biography of, 
say, a Soviet sailor. One of our men had only to taste American ice-cream and 
put up his thumb, saying "OK", for a reporter to take his photograph then 
and there, supply it with a caption and publish it in his paper. What's wrong 
with that? It was both publicity and simple fact showing the perfectly human 
image of Soviet people. But why can't we do that sort of thing? Why is there 
no "parity" in information? I think we may put the blame on our Embassy. It 
should cooperate with the press more actively, on more modern lines, I sup¬ 
pose. 

KOKSHAISKAYA. I refuse to be awed by the diplomatic corps and its 
work. "What a difficult, demanding, dangerous, exhausting jobl" we are told. 
"How well, how skilfully our diplomats settle complicated international re¬ 
lations!" Let us admit that they often settle problems created by themselves 
or their leadership, if we break a deadlock of our own making or finally come 
to stand on our feet instead of on our heads, do we really have to clap our 
hands? Or must we pride ourselves on something or applaud ourselves for 
something because it is a habit with us? 

I'm not at all trying to question the necessity or importance of diplomacy. 
But I fear all that talk about the difficulty of the job may make us overlook a 
simple thing. Yes, embassy people are "in the forefront of the struggle for 
peace" but they aren't robots, are they? They are ordinary people having 
their own, often down-to-earth Interests. It follows that we should also take a 
critical look at our diplonratic service. Deputy Foreign Minister Leonid 
iiyichev wrote in the May issue .of International Affairs that our diplomats 
might only be called an "elite" in the sense of being chosen from the best, 
and so on. But I would describe that as a sort of sly understatement. I affirm 
that an elite is inva^'iably a select group rising above ordinary people (the 
dictionary confirms this). The diplomatic service is therefore a magnet, 
something desirable, and those drawn to it are not motivated solely by an 
aspiration to serve their country. In view of our goods shortages, the reason 
for joining it is often simpler than that. So let us really see things as they are. 

It was said here that occasionaly the ambassador stays in his office 
until as late as eight p. m. Yes, he does, but then he is paid for it, and let us 
ag.“ee that he isn't paid so very poorly, at least in comparison with me, for 
one. However, money is beside the point because if our money were a real 
currency and not just banknotes I could save enough to make a trip abroad 
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SO as to undergo treatment in the same hospital or spend my vacation in the 
same holiday hotel as our ambassador. I cannot afford that because ambas> 
sadors stand on a different rung of the social ladder and are therefore spoken 
to, treated as patients and catered for in a manner differing from what I am 
entitled' to. That's how if is, you see. So let us not delude ourselves on this 
point, either. Ambassadors belong by every formal standard to precisely the 
elite typical and indicative of our society. 

That they cannot be blamed for being members of the elite is a different 
matter, of course. And so I think we should try and find out how come we 
have social groups differing in standards of comfort. What am I in comparison 
with, say, an ambassador? Something of a serf who must live where she's re¬ 
gistered and seek medical aid where she's registered. And so I live in one 
place, seek medical aid in another and order spectacles in a third. 

SOKOLOV. You know, our ambassadors aren't paid so very well, and 
besides, pay isn't the point. As the ambassador is merely a mirror of the 
country he represents, we must look at the problem more broadly. I mean 
the responsibility of those holding positions of responsibility. They must answer 
for the fruits of their activity, primarily in material terms. Why keep that "iron 
curtain" inside the country, between leaders and the people? If a leader's 
wife were to stand in a queue and then tell him about her impressions he 
would stop to think. 

Maybe that's no way out. But I know by experience that nothing adds to 
social tensions in the country as much as an awareness that there is a leading 
elite whose members always have everything, no matter what. 

ESADZE. Let us return to glasnost, however. There is no question that it 
must be complete, without any exceptions, particularly in the diplomatic^ 
sphere. We know nothing about newly-appointed ambassadors except their 
names reported by the press. Yet this post should go to people well known 
to the public. Maybe the new Supreme Soviet should hold hearings on such 
appointments like the US Senate does. I know that the Foreign Ministry now 
selects chauffeurs, cooks and technical personnel generally for embassies by 
competitive examination. That’s a good idea but why not extend the practice 
to prospective ambassadors? If it were done we would have competent 
diplomats abroad who had proved in competition with opponents that they 
were fit for precisely that kind of job. 

Now for glasnost once again. It was described here as a new "epoch" in 
our history. Yet the word is as old as the concept itself, which gained cur¬ 
rency as far back as the last century. Dal's Russian dictionary defines 
"glasnost" as an "announcement". But this isn't enough. We need something 
more that a spelling out of our own diplomacy to ourselves. After all, this is 
still an "epoch" of democratisation and new thinking, which require that 
every citizen be in a position to influence policy, to shape or criticise it. And 
so I ask: What is the relationship between glasnost and freedom of speech 
as written into our constitution? Freedom of speech is a fundamental concept 
going deeper that the narrow concept of glasnost. It follows what we need 
are guarantees of precisely free speech. 

KRAIKO. Yes, our diplomacy is still shackled by relics of old thinking. One 
of them is the practice of "penalising" officials by appointing them ambas- 
s’adors—I mean people who've botched their job in, say, agriculture, are no 
longer backed by a highly-placed patron, and so on. We ought to respect our 
own foreign policy and hence our diplomacy. Also, we should respect the 
country chosen as a place of "exile" for an official made ambassador. 

For nine years running, our ambassadors in Afghanistan were former 
party functionaries whose worldview and very behaviour had shaped up when 
they were Party committee secretaries. We ail know the result. It is only 
now, with the curtain down, that we have a real professional diplomat, Yuly 
Vorontsov, serving there as Ambassador. I'm sure everything would have 
been different had we sent a man of similar stature there much earlier. By 
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the way, this is my comment on the talk about breakdowns in the work of 
those "penalised" and about an effective foreign policy. 

KATALYMOV. I wish to touch specially on that last point. We "consumers" 
of our foreign policy, so to speak, still come across attempts to uphold some 
solution supposed to be the only correct one, and across the lack of any com¬ 
petition in evaluating past solutions, let alone in proposing a solution. This 
explains why people often feel that they are merely part of a mass of plastic 
material that can be moulded at will. And it annoys them, you know. After 
the signing of the INF Treaty, everybody said it was a triumph of reason, a 
"breakthrough", and so on. But if so, what are we to make of NATO's "zero 
option" so scathingly criticised in the past? And what are we to think of 
Reykjavik? Why, we were told that the "package" could in no circumstances 
be "unpacked" but when it "unpacked" after all the same people argued 
that this was the only correct solution. Wasn't that a striking recurrence of a 
past practice? 

Generally speaking, our politicians, political scientists and public should 
stop to think very seriously why we cannot advance to a goal in a 
straight line, making but few adjustments? Why do we advance as through 
corridor, lurching from wall to wail and bumping our heads against them? 
Isn't this a matter of an effective policy which is being discussed so widely 
today? 

WHERE RESERVES OF NEW THINKING LIE 

ESADZE. We've come to a topic intriguing us all. We really need to 
emancipate and transform people. And to this end we need not only glasnost 
but something greater than that, namely, alternatives. Not only at the level 
of personal opinion which I hope will now be represented in the Supreme 
Soviet but at political level. We don't have to invent anything because there 
exists a universal, general democratic value such as political pluralism and a 
multi-party system. Why should we be afraid of it? 

LOSIKOV. Each of us interprets pluralism in his own way. Yet the princi¬ 
ples of new thinking apply to both foreign and home policy. And so the 
more tolerant we are of each other's opinion and the more democratically we 
proceed at home, the easier it will be for us to bring about a democratisation 
of international relations. We admittedly influence them most of all by our. 
home policy. Why not draw on past experience in this matter? 

Let us recall Lenin's approach. At the Seventh All-Russian Conference of 
the RSOLP(B), a large group of delegates objected to nominating Kamenev 
for election to the Central Committee. Lenin took the floor and said that 
Kamenev expressed the sentiments of a definite section of the people and 
therefore it was important to have an exponent of those sentiments on the 
CC. And he added: 

"Our arguing with Comrade Kamenev yields but positive results. Comrade. 
Kamenev's presence is very important, for the debates I am waging with him 
are very valuable. When you persuade him, after overcoming some dif¬ 
ficulties, you realise that by so doing you overcome the difficulties that 
spring up among the masses." 

That was how the country's leaders argued in the past. Lenin taught an 
excellent lesson which is still highly relevant. It's this culture of argument 
that we should carry forward. There is a severe shortage of it. 

KRAIKO. Since we've now come to recognise the wholesome effect of 
pluralist opinion, I think we ought to take the next step by providing real 
forms for expressing this diversity. Let us admit that out entire press is in fact 
a state press either by definition or by virtue of being semi-official on a "com¬ 
pulsorily voluntary" basis. This is particularly obvious whenever our press 
comments on international politics. 
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It is done by way of "helping our diplomacy". Yet I consider that help 
extremely doubtful. I'm certain that if part of our press became really in¬ 
dependent of the state that would also benefit diplomacy. The advantages^— 
even for the Foreign Ministry—are easy enough to calculate. Indeed, why 
should the government and the press be chained together? Why does ^e 
press objectively hold our leadership hostage and vice versa? 

When we were setting up the Novosti Press Agency we saw its mission, 
as far as I know, in offering our public a rostrum to enable it to express in¬ 
dependent, alternative opinions, discuss various options, and so on. We 
should revert to the original concept of Novosti if journalists are to express 
differing views on the policy of the United States, the KPDR, France, Romania 
and other countries. I suppose that would close the gap between our in¬ 
ternational and internal journalism, a gap whose cause is known to ail of us, 

I believe. 

There is another tangle of problems that is worrying me. I mean con¬ 
version. We are now cutting our armed forces, our military production, pro¬ 
grammes and expenditures. That's fine. But unless there is a precise concept 
of conversion we may incur serious loss. Why so? Because should we deprive 
many of our research centres, such as those concerned with aircraft, of mi¬ 
litary contracts, demand for their research would plummet. This is because 
our industry has no competitors and objectively needs no innovations 
whatever, being a monopolist. It isn't accidental that we virtually impose 
scientific and technological achievements on industry. In short, we run a 
perfectly real risk of incurring considerable economic, technological, intel¬ 
lectual and moral loss. 

Incidentally, the Votkinsk missile plant is going to make prams. But has 
anybody calculated their cost? 

Joint science-intensive ventures could be one solution in the circum¬ 
stances. We could, for instance, cooperate with West Germany or Japan in 
manufacturing airliners that would compete even with Boeings. Why not? The 
Germans or Japanese would supply electronic equipment and technology and 
we, designs, aerodynamic know-how, and so on. That would earn us money, 
stimulate our science and help solve our social problems. My idea is simple: 
disarmament requires an economic, competent approach and a precise con¬ 
version programme. 

ESADZE. Our whole economy is in need of competence. The inconceiva- 
'.ile paradox of our society is that we have a non-economic economy. Non- 
economic! it is still dominated by commands, slogans and instructions. Let 
us say somebody higher up suggests promoting joint ventures. There comes— 
from those who are eager to report execution—a spate of joint ventures 
ranging from firms selling liquor or renting cars of foreign make to foreigners 
to leasing our natural resources and parts of our territory for the construction 
of chemical giants. As a result a useful and important idea is distorted. 

If you ask what we need such joint ventures for the answer you get is: 
"We need them to secure hard currency and new technology." "But what do 
we need hard currency for?" "Don't you see? We need it to buy up-to-date 
equipment." The trouble is, however, that we cannot bring world progress in 
science and technology to our country bit by bit as we bring cucumbers 
from a neighbours' vegetable garden. Yet the situation with regard to in¬ 
troducing new technologies is just like that—it couldn't be worse. Everybody 
is fed up with talking about Western machinery rotting in the rain or 
production lines churning out nothing but rejects. Yet there is nothing 
surprising about the phenomenon because it's natural and logical with us. 

The reason is that to master advanced technology, we need an entirely 
different production culture, a streamlined enterprise infrastructure, a new, 
civilised kind of worker, special economic areas where this whole new 
technological and economic civilisation of ours could develop. As for con¬ 
fining ourselves to a particular, widely advertised joint venture, it is not just 
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pointless but harmful. This could land us in the vicious circle of earning and 
squandering hard currency and reduce us to an existence fit for an underde¬ 
veloped and dependent country. The inference is that just as we need a con¬ 
version programme, so we need—possibly to a greater extent—a streamlined, 
unorthodox concept of joint ventures. 

KRIKOV. I wish to ask our People's Deputy a question. Alexander Ni¬ 
kolayevich, you've just given us a good idea of conversion and the op¬ 
portunities which a wise policy of reducing armed forces could provide. But 
shouldn't we go even further? Look—we've pulled out of Afghanistan 
although the war is still on there and the situation around the country is as 
complicated as ever. Besides, everything is taking place close to our frontiers. 
Not so in Eastern Europe because there is no war there, and come to think 
of it, neither is the situation likely to lead to a recurrence of 1941. Carrying 
forward the logic of Afghanistan, wouldn't it be right and useful—allowing 
for all alternative trends of development west of our borders—to withdraw 
our troops from the East European countries where they are still stationed? 

KRAIKO. I stand in principle for our pulling out. I think it is the ideal both 
we and our allies are seeking. But don't let us forget that there is a third 
party, the West and NATO. It's therefore necessary to carefully explore the 
situation from every point of view, including that of reciprocity on the part 
of the North Atlantic bloc. My general feeling, however, is that developments 
wilt gradually take a course desirable for everybody. The process is on 
already, isn't it? 

NIKONOV. We are now talking about the problem of disarmament, and 
this reminds me of a short story by Robert Sheckley about a warlike general. 
It so happened that all weapons disappeared unexpectedly everywhere. So 
the general broke off the leg of a chair and attacked the enemy with that 
weapon, roaring furiously. 

We seem to be hypnotised by one goat. If we are fighting for disarma¬ 
ment it gradually becomes an end in itself. Growing in the back of our minds 
is the conviction that the abolition of arms will lead to a non-violent world. 
But violence will always find some weapon. I think it's more important to 
create a mechanism blocking violence, something of a behavioral stereotype 
for states. 

We often find in nature analogues of concepts current in man's world: love, 
morality, religion, war, aggression. Zoopsychologist Konrad Lorentz writes 
in his book On Aggression that beasts capable like the lion of killing a 
member of their species at one blow never do so. If two lions are fighting 
for a female the weaker lion may lie down and stop the fight that way. His 
rival, heated by the duel, may claw at himself with rage but will never "raise 
a paw" against his prostrate adversary. By contrast, doves—that symbol of 
gentleness and peace—often peck each other to death. This should give us 
food for thought. 

Right now we humans are in a position thanks to our intellect to wipe out 
entire nations and, indeed, ail humanity at one blow, I think awareness of our 
might must curb our aggressive intentions, taking the place of the "ban" on 
killing one's kin which is the rule with certain animals, in short, we must 
develop a new, non-violent consciousness by rallying our reason. 

KOKSHAISKAY The problem of state-fo-state or rather international in¬ 
tercourse is overburdened in our country with all sorts of artificial difficulties, 
with a kind of dreary ideological prejudice. Right now we talk a lot about 
mutual confidence, the "enemy image", and so forth. Yet the problem is very 
simple. That foolish self-isolation, shutting ourselves off from everybody, 
primarily from ourselves was self-imposed, and had every one of us been free 
to travel abroad and mix, just as tourists, with Americans, for example, I'm 
sure many problems wouldn't be there at all. In any case, neither profes¬ 
sional nor "people's" diplomats would have to prove that we have no horns 
and know how to use a spoon or fork like anybody else. 
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I've been to many countries as a tourist. What did I find remarkable? Why, 
the fact that kindness to others is inherent in everybody, and everybody is 
inquisitive in a goodnatured, friendly way. It is a natural rule of behaviour, 
you see. This is why certain "problems' would have disappeared of them¬ 
selves and "people's diplomacy" itself would be unnecessary had we ap¬ 
proached international intercourse in a similar way. 

BOLOTOV. Speaking of people's diplomacy and free contacts between 
people of various countries, I wish to tell you that we at the Moscow Higher 
Technical School have a group of students who have applied for permission 
to visit Poland. Their application has been under consideration for two months 
now. I believe the procedure of granting permission to go abroad has real¬ 
ly been simplified in our country but it looks as if students are an exception. 
Our students have come up against a lot of formalities, including the most 
unexpected ones. One of the problems facing them is that of the character 
reference—some have been able to get it but others haven't. 

Now what is a character reference in our case? it's a frankly unde¬ 
mocratic thing, a lever of pressure and control. You may be allowed to travel 
if you make the right impression on somebody or may have to wait until 
you contrive to make it. But why does a student, a full-fledged citizen, have 
to make a favourable impression on somebody to be able to go abroad? Isn't 
the opportunity to travel at home and abroad every citizen's individual and 
inalienable right? What's that got to do with anybody's traits? Why should 
they interest somebody? I don't think the Vienna accords say anything about 
character references. 

KRIKOV. Quite true. We've already said a lot about self-respect, respect 
for our country, and so on. But we need to do something-—what are we 
waiting for? I've long wanted to respect myself, my country, Russia, to take 
pride in it. Buf look around you. We are in the editorial offices of the journal, 
in one of Moscow's oldest neighbourhoods. There are numerous monuments 
fo the past around us, such as we should be proud of because they belong 
in the category of spiritual values which everybody is now freely talking 
about, and we here can even feel them with our hands. But look at the state 
of nearby churches. I'm sure no European nation would have tolerated such 
a thing. Yet we aren't worse than others, are we? The nearest church—it 
dates from the 18th century—in a storehouse of the Ministry of Culture. Just 
think: a cultural institution set up a storehouse in a church, of ail places! 

They say there's no money to restore the church. So give those crumbling 
buildings back to their original owner, the Church. The public would help it 
by both contributing funds and joining in restoration work. Personally I'm 
willing fo work without pay, to carry bricks, so as not to see that insulting 
decay andy longer. Otherwise nothing will be left but fine talk. 

SOKOLOV. I disagree with our historian here. She said everybody was 
friendly and over fhere sfrangers were sympathetic and responsive to each 
other. Maybe, but where? in a lounge or on a hike? Probably. But besides 
them there is the state with its interests and principles which have to be de¬ 
fended. Or take another example, the Second International during World 
War I. Everybody seemed to be at one with everybody else but when the 
vrar broke out everyone rushed to the defence of his state. It's the same now. 
And so the conclusion I draw is that a strong, powerful state is the chief 
factor for our security and we must therefore defend its interests and princi¬ 
ples. 

Why, some now go almost as far as to say we have no enemies any 
longer. Oh, yes, we do have them, now as before, and always will. Let us 
open our frontiers, we are told. I cannot agree with that, either, because we 
could lose everything that way. I wonder why we keep tacking? 

We certainly need interchanges, meetings,- peopie-to-people diplomacy 
and all that. But everything has a limit. We must do things properly and not 
rush from one extreme to another, as we often do. 
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KOKSHAISKAYA. So where would you say our chief enemy is? 

SOKOLOV, i have no doubt about that—he's at home. Irrespective of 
what we say about the enemy the roots of the main problem we must solve lie 
in our own society itself. Everybody here has been speaking about spiritual 
values—it's a fashionable topic. What I would say as a professional, if you 
will, is that we now need just elementary honesty. See what I mean? Honesty 
with regard to our history. Let the archives be opened for us to study the 
records. Because we are guessing what Stalin thought of this or that. Speaking 
of the honesty of our leaders, we need to know everything about them—how 
much they earn, where exactly they prefer to do their shopping. In short, 
we need honesty towards ourselves. We must tolerate no shortage of the 
truth. There's a shortage of sausages for the moment — well, we can wait. We 
are used to it. But if somebody lies to us or conceals something it will be the 
end because he will forfeit our confidence for good. 

KOKSHAISKAYA. Let me give you a last example. At the museum I often 
have to help children as a guide or in some other way. What amazes and 
distresses me is that when I ask a junior pupil a question he takes his time 
over answering it. He stops to think, trying to guess what kind of answer 
would suit me best. And then he answers me, doing so "correctly”, of course, 
that is, as he "should", as he has been "taught" to. 

It's children who do that. Yet we are talking of new thinking. The problem 
is that our iives were robbed of independent opinion, of free, independent 
thinking. Indeed, we had come to be afraid of these words. The episode I've 
told you reveals our whole system without our having to read articles by 
publicists. 

This makes us ponder on the destiny of new thinking. Our children may 
learn its correct slogans by heart, may repeat certain words, may scan them, 
but where would new thinking come in? There wouldn't be any at all. 

And so I believe the important thing now is to educate people, to re¬ 
mould them if I may say so. They should be induced to respect themselves, 
their ideas, convictions and actions, should be educated as citizens. That 
would make new thinking really new. You cannot just tell people to switch 
from old to new thinking. 
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A EUROPEAN ECOLOGICAL FUND? 


An Answer to the Swedish Public Representafives' Open Letter 
to the Governments of Europe * 


WE APPRECIATE the anxiety shown by the Swedish public over the 
worsening environmental situation in the European region. Sweden 
champions an international environmental policy, helping set a common 
course to be followed by the Scandinavian countries in the interest of 
growing cooperation in this highly important sphere. 

Today’s environmental problems are complicated and contradictory 
but the mechanism of the rise of every one of them lies ultimately, in the 
area of relations between man and nature. 

In this century, environmental problems have assumed a fundament¬ 
ally new character under the impact of anthropogenic factors, and iji 
recent decades they have taken the form of global ecological crises or 
even, tragedies. Blooming areas of the planet are fast becoming deserts; 
many rivers and lakes are now dangerous for man, and the biggest cities 
of the world are suffocated by smog. Specialists the world over are deeply 
worried about the global warming of the climate, soil loss, deforestation, 
the planet’s dwindling genetic fund and biological diversity, the thinning 
of the ozone layer, acid rain, the accumulation of hazardous chemical 
waste. The environment, especially in developing countries, is strongly 
affected by the population explosion, food shortages and many other pro¬ 
blems. 

Still, ecological disasters are not an inevitable consequence of con¬ 
temporary scientific and technological progress. Indeed, this progress 
itself, if geared to solving environmental problems, can help overcome 
the difficulties facing humanity and preserve the vast, fascinating diver¬ 
sity of ilic natural environment for future generations. 

Even now, the experience of many counlries shows that it is possible 
to make greater use of rencw'able resources by cultivating tnem, to pre¬ 
serve non-renewable resources by utilising them judiciously, to evolve 
and introduce low-waste or waste-free teclmologioal processes without 
reducing the necessary amount of output. 

It has to be admitted that environmental problems cannot be solved 
by the efforts of one country or within the boundaries of a particular re¬ 
gion. The environment cuts across national frontiers and ideological 
differences, and it Is oniy on a multilateral basis that a global nature 
conservation strategy can be worked out and implomenleri. Hence the 
obvious importance of studying the Interconnection and general causes 
and sources of environmental problems and of searching for alternatives 
and resources to solve them comprehensively and in harmony with in¬ 
dustrial development. 

Environmental protection should be given as high political priority 
as disarmament problems and regional conflicts. 

* See International Affairs, No. 5. 1989. 
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This has prompted the Soviet Union to propose holding under UN 
auspices a series of extraordinary meetings to coordinate cffoiis con¬ 
ducive to environmental security: a consultative meeting of experts on 
the health of the Earth (1989), a top-level meeting of 15 to 20 countries 
representing all continents and the non-aligned movement (1990) and a 
second UN environmental summit (1992). 

We consider that giving environmental problems a higher status 
within the UN system is a prerequisite for success in the world commu¬ 
nity’s collective efforts to solve them. It would apparently be advisable 
to set up an Environmental Protection Committee under the UN Security 
Council. An equally important ta.sk is to enhance the prestige of UNEP. 
This could be done by having at least cabinet ministers represent their 
countries on the Board of Directors, 

Preparations for the environmental conference due in 1992 are an 
important task for the world community. We believe the conference could 
discuss and adopt principles and standards of behaviour binding on 
states as well as the main lines of international cooperation in environ¬ 
mental protection. Our opinion is that the ecoforum should be held at 
the top political level. In preparing the conference consideration could be 
given to setting up an emergency environmental aid centre proposed by 
Mikhail Gorbachev in his address to the 43rd Session of the UN General 
Assembly, with a view to detecting critical environmental situations and 
accidents at an early date and working out appropriate recommendations 
for governments. The efficiency and importance of collective aid in an 
emergency and awareness of the fact that different nations have common 
problems and destinies were demonstrated by the international com¬ 
munity during the tragedy which befell the people of Soviet Armenia. 

We would like to stress how tremendously important it is that all 
countries join existing international conventions on environmental pro¬ 
tection. An effort should be made to put international environmental pro¬ 
tection standards at the basis of relevant national legislation. 

Allocations for UNEP activity add up to a mere 30 million dollars 
per year against 700 to 800 million dollars to be spent on settling the 
Namibian problem alone. The que.stion arises: Are we not spending too 
little on solving so very important a problem as environmental protec¬ 
tion? The answer is clear, we believe. With due regard to the strain put 
on the slate plans and budgets of all countries bar none as well as to 
the proportions of the requisite outlays, the Soviet Union therefore pro¬ 
poses establishing an International Ecological Fund with money to to 
released by cutting national military budgets. 

Needless to say, we have no ready-made answers to all the questions 
under discussion. The foregoing is meant as merely food for collective 
thought. The idea of establishing a European Ecological Fund should, 
in our view, receive the closest attention. It is al.so necessary to examine 
the legal and financial aspects of .setting up the Fund with due regard to 
the opinions of the European countries and international organisations 
concerned. 


Fyodor MORGUN 

Chairman, USSR Stata Commiftaa 
lor Nalure Prolaction 



SOCIALISM WITHOUT DOGMA 


WE HAVE repeatedly read both scientific and literary publications 
returning us what had seemed to be a hopelessly lost knowledge of sim¬ 
ple, everlasting truths. And we try again and again to look at ourselves 
objectively so as to see what we are and what our place in the world is. 

Igor Yanin’s article “Returning to Simple Truth.s’’ induces us to think 
once n)ore what we want to build in our country after all. What must we 
renounce and what should we borrow from humanity’s treasury of forms 
and elements of social organisation? More importantly, what will our 
socialist response to the challenge of the times be? There are plenty of 
questions. As for answers, we are searching for them together, all of us. 
Yanin’s article contributes its share to this search. 

The author is perfectly right in .stressing that there is no identifying 
science with ideology in either theory or reality. The Soviet people, in 
particular intellectuals, know only too well what attempts at this kind 
of identification, or rather at substituting ideological dogma for science, 
lead to. Their worldview is currently undergoing a renewal as the coun¬ 
try rids itself of ideocratic fetters. Some habitual concepts have acquired 
a new quality. 

We are impressed by Igor Yanin’s incisive, uninhibited presentation 
of certain questions, such as that of the partisanship of Marxism. This 
principle was long interpreted as submi.ssion and kowtowing to the arbitra- 
rinesss of bureaucrats equipped with a party card. Matters stood pre¬ 
cisely thus whatever the fine talk that went with them. No wonder in 
“.some languages”, as well as for many of our compatriots, “partisan¬ 
ship” connotes “partiality or preconception—in short, something subjec¬ 
tive”, as is mentioned by Yanin. 

We all know that Lenin took a dilTerent view of this principle. Marx¬ 
ism is partisan only in the sense that it expresses the interests of so¬ 
cial progress and advanced ideas of the epoch completely and preci- 
.sely. What he called “conunimist partisanship” in science was not mere 
membership of the party, nor an effort to identify oneself with the majo¬ 
rity (of the party, the class, the population) always and on everything, 
hut .scientific honesty and objectivity, an ability to “foresee” the future, 
su.stifined effort in the interest of a just and reasonable organisation of 
.society. This makes it highly important now to follow the "evolution of 
Lenin’s thought”, as Yanin points out. 

Lenin’s legacy offers us imtnensc opporlunilies for reflection, in parti¬ 
cular with a view lo evaluating the progress made to date. One of his 
precepts is that we must under no circumstances separate socialism frotn 
democracy, for the former is impossible without the latter or the re.sult 
is a totalitarian society ho.stile to the individual. The people’s historical 
memory retains bitter evidence of ll!i.'>. The article devotes clo.se attention 
to the phenomenon of Stalini.sni as an Orwellian society incarnate whoso 
nightmarish paradoxes still dominate many minds. 

One of Lenin’s ideas which Yanin proceeds from to analyse ways of 
evolving a new concept of .socialism is the need to generalise and use 
the collective experience of the working class and communist movement 
in all countries of the world. The experience of socialist community coun¬ 
tries is of special value to us. But the capitalist sy.stem, too, has evol- 
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ved, as Yanin writes, definite ways and means of organising various so¬ 
cial subsystems on optimum lines. We should take this into account. 

Igor Yanin rightly underlines in the conclusion of his article that we 
need “a continuous, natural historical perestroika as self-development, 
self-motion, self-tuning”. Perestroika is not just another campaign orde¬ 
red from higher up. It is socialism’s historic response to the challenge 
of the limes. If our society is to fully correspond to its name-socialist 
society--the people must concentrate on making the process of renewal 
irreversible. Everything is important in this matter; a radical economic 
reform, Ihe growing democratisation of our socio-political life, a review 
of obsolete ideological constructions. It is primarily social science and 
philo.sophy that must guarantee perestroika scientifically. This calls for 
discussion and debate and for hard-hitting analyses that may be contro¬ 
versial in some respects, such as Yanin's article. 

We think an article like this could hardly have appeared in Interna¬ 
tional Affair.'! (we are among its permanent readers) a few years ago, 
any more than many other writings of a similar nature, sometimes pole¬ 
mical, dealing with such ve.xed questions as the essence of world pro¬ 
cesses, Soviet foreign policy, problems of diplomacy and international re¬ 
lations. It follows that perestroika is making headway, with democrati- 
satioii and glasnost thrusting deeper and deeper into both the “secret 
diplomacy” of the past and the scientific sphere. 


A. V. SHAPOVALOV, 

Cand. Sc. (Hisf.), senior researcher. 
Research and Production Amalgamation of 
the Central Committee of the Leninist 
Young Communist League of the Ukraine 


Kiev 


Colonel I. V. SMIRNOV (ret.), 
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lecturer in international relations 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS BY BORIS PIADYSHEV. 
HEAD OF THE SOVIET DELEGATION, 

AT THE INFORMATION FORUM 


London, May 11, 1989 


Mr. Chairman, 

1 would like to begin with an appraisal of the nearly month-long 
work of this Information Forum. 

The Soviet delegation considers that the intensive debate in which 
coinciding a.s well as differing or even opposed points of view were ex¬ 
pressed has led to a belter understanding of every aspect of the infor¬ 
mation sphere of the European process. 

Our delegation sees the chief result of the Foiujn in this lively and 
fruitful debate and in the proposals made by delegations, groups of jour¬ 
nalists or individual media spokesmen who did so on their own behalf. 

The debate, which ended on a positive note, and the useful proposals 
and initiatives that were put together may be described as the crowning 
piece of the Forum. 

We live at a lime when global and continental problems can hardly 
be solved without the free flow of information, without reciprocal trans¬ 
parence, without a wide-ranging knowledge of the intentions, national 
peculiarities and historical traditions of other nations. There is no 
disagreeing with British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, who said 
at the opening of the Forum that if there were to be a "common fc'uro- 
pean home”, this would be possible only if its tenants could freely speak 
to one another. 

Glasnost is salutary for humanity and each particular country. History 
.seems to be about to stop allowing of decisions worked out without discus¬ 
sion or debate and hence worthless or even disastrous. In a political pro¬ 
cess following a normal course, the media should operate as a generator 
of new ideas and, at the same time, as an opponent calling many things 
in question and making those responsible weigh the iinplicalioi..> of their 
decisions more than once. 

We have reason to describe gla.snost as «)ne of the greatest universal 
values rising above the interests of movements and alignments. It is a 
universal value comparable to the desire for the survival of humanity, 
for its salvation from nuclear catastrophe. And it is as valuable as the 
effort for environmental protection and nature conservation. 

I am saying this to bring out all the better the essence of Ihe in¬ 
novative philosophy and programme of action in the information sphere 
which the Soviet Union has presented to this meeting of 35 countries. 


The Information Forum of European Countries, the United States and Canada was 
held in London from April 18 to May 12, 1989, within the framework of the European 
process. 
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1 believe we have stated in sufficient detail our considerations regarding 
the transformation of Europe into an area of gla^most and openness. We 
favour extensive and fair exchanges of information, ideas and news and 
would like all countries to abide in deeds, not words, by their commit¬ 
ments under the final documents of Helsinki, Madrid and Vienna. 

We note with satisfaction that other delegations have demonstrated 
the readiness of their countries to travel their part of the road. 

The debate has resulted in an impressive packa^^e of proposals. Many 
of them call for the provision of better working conditions for journalists 
both at home and abroad. 

l"he Soviet delegation considers this approach reasonable. Indeed, 
jurnalists are occasionally handicapped by a months-long wait for an 
entry visa. The same goes for restrictions on trips around the country 
where they are accredited and for the difficulty of gaining access to 
sources of information. The best solution would be a situation where 
journalists felt at home in any participating state of the CSCE. 

Further, I regret to say that problems of cooperation in the informa-. 
tion sphere, of promoting creative contacts between the press, radio and 
television as well as film producers of various countries, were ignored to 
a degree. This makes the relevant suggestions made here all the more 
noteworthy. We were encouraged by the generally favourable response 
to the Soviet idea of creating a European information and cultural tele¬ 
vision programme. The Forum appreciates, as I see it, the meaning of 
another Soviet proposal, that for setting up a European Information 
Council to contribute to informal exchanges of opinion involving both 
spokesmen for government agencies and, in equal measure, spokesmen 
for the press. The Nordic countries’ proposal contains good ideas about 
how cooperation in the information sphere in the period between London 
and Helsinki should be built. 

There is yet another group of proposals which we consider important. 

1 mean the proposals for developing cooperation in the area of the latest 
communications technologies. The idea was mentioned by the West Ger¬ 
man, Spanish and other delegations. However, we must not allow techno¬ 
logical cooperation in information to be blocked by political obstacles. 
The fear was voiced that the “iron curtain” which is falling apart might 
be replaced by a new, technological curtain that could be even more im¬ 
penetrable for the free flow of information. It was also said that tactical 
considerations limiting the introduction of technologies that have become 
elementary in some places into everyday life, might hold up the progress 
of the nation. 

In short, it would be reasonable to ponder the proposals put forward 
at the Forum and to search in common for solutions helping make the 
information environment cleaner for Europeans and the inhabitants of 
other continents. 

Every one of the 35 nations represented at this Forum has its history, 
traditions and destiny. It would be futile to try to apply one standard to 
all of them, just as it would be futile to expect different countries to 
approach inforniauon problems in one and the same way. 

Now for a further point. For the first lime in the history of meetings 
within the framework of the CSCE process, the working groups* meet¬ 
ings were open to journalists. Renouncing a tradition proved justified in 
this case. By joining vigorously in the debate, journalists certainly added 
to the content of our exchange of views even though they also heighteried 
tile intensity of discussion. They have professional interests and problems 
of their own, and it is really gratifying that they made optimum use of 
the Forum to express journalistic solidarity and raise pressing questions 
of their work. 
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1 think the participation of the Soviet press in the Forum was useful- 
About 20 of our journalists took the floor. By joining in the debate, the 
Genera! Director of TASS, a leading official of Soviet TV, the editors-in 
chief of Moscow News and New Times, the Chairman of Lithuania’s 
State Committee for Radio and Television, the Editor-in-Chief of Ra- 
dyanska Vkraina, representatives of Pravda, /zoes/ia and other publica¬ 
tions as well as of the Novosti Press Agency supplied first-hand infor¬ 
mation on the perestroika processes under way in the Soviet people’s 
social and political life. At the same time, they got an idea of the infor¬ 
mation situation in other CSCE countries and took note of experience 
which can be used in Soviet journalism. 

The Forum was also useful to me as Editor-in-Chief of International 
Ajfairs from the practical point of view. The new formal of the monthly 
reflects notable changes in favour of greater glasnost and openness in 
Soviet foreign policy. Over the past year, we have published detailed 
articles by UN Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar, the US President 
and Secretary of Stale and the foreign ministers of several European 
countries. We plan to explore problems of the European process, meaning 
both information and other aspects. 

We hope the London Forum serves as the starting point for progress 
towards a considerably better information situation in Europe. 

In concluding the Forum, we can say that we now have a clearer 
vision of the lines of this progress and additional opportunities to pro¬ 
mote glasnost and openness in the area covered by the European process. 

In concluding the Forum, we can say that as a result of the debate 
here, we have fresh confirmation of the fact that, notwithstanding 
distinctions in basic philosophy and fundamental views between coun¬ 
tries or groups of countries, substantive accords in so complex, ideolo- 
gised a sphere as information are perfectly possible. 
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(Continued from page 34) 

As a result, the real basis for joint actions is widening and hope is re¬ 
stored. The hope is growing due to the turn towards common values, the 
most interesting of which I have tried to emphasise here. 

Somewhere in this direction we should come to terms with the West, 
which would make it possible to add a new dimension to international 
relations, raise them to a higher level, in keeping with the task of pre¬ 
serving our civilisation. 

International Affairs, No. 11, 1988, p. 3. 


(Continued from page 75) 

instead of the weapons aimed at each other, we should develop some kind 
of common weapons aimed against the destruction of our environment. 
To that end we should use all the resources of modern society with its 
rich intellectual potential and ingenuity in order to bring out all theore¬ 
tical and practical possibilities for solving these most urgent problems. 

This, naturally, will require investments in amounts that may be 
obtained only through disarmament. 

Allow me to end my article with the words by General Secretary Gor¬ 
bachev from his book Perestroika, in which he justifies the need for coo¬ 
peration in the context of the ta.sks facing us: “All Of us are passengers 
on board one ship named Earth, and we should not allow it to sink”. 


(Continued from page IDS) 

RUSSIA travelled the road to iudu.strialisation once before, if not to 
the end. The starting point was a lag which left no hope for catching up 
with developed countries without outside help. The remedy was full use 
of capital, technology and know-how accumulated in the world. 

Lo.sses and exce.sses could hardly have been avoided in so tremen¬ 
dous an undertaking but it is necessary to separate the sheep from the 
goats and ihe general from the particul.ar. The main thing is that in prac¬ 
tically two decades our couniry achieved what had taken centuries to at¬ 
tain 




ON THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Radomir BOGDANOV, 
Andrei KORTUNOV 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS entered the world scene slightly less than five de¬ 
cades ago. The philosophy of using them, which has taken the form of strategic 
nuclear thinking, is just as old. Its founders were American civilian specialists, 
who in the mid-forties began working for the famous Rand Corporation. 
As for the Soviet school of strategic nuclear thinking, it lags visibly behind 
the American school. For a long time, no open discussion was allowed in our 
country on questions relating to possible "exchanges of nuclear strikes", 
strategic stability or, say, the principles of building up strategic forces. The 
fact that our nuclear arms race was virtually a response to challenges from the 
United States and that we traditionally kept our military strategy secret played 
a negative role in its turn. 

However, recent years have seen the situation change. There is more in¬ 
formation now about our strategic programmes, and debates on prospects 
for the development of the Soviet strategic doctrine and for a military reform 
have found their way into the press. Already we have a whole school of Soviet 
nuclear strategists who can discuss the problem with their Western colleagues 
on an equal footing. Some express the hope that it will not be long before 
we and the Americans work out a common concept of strategic stability equal¬ 
ly acceptable to both sides and reliably safeguarding world security. 

These trends may apparently be regarded with some reservations as ex¬ 
pressive of new thinking. It is certainly necessary and very important to 
overcome bias towards Western military strategic thought, seek compromise, 
renounce the traditional notion of the allegedly inherent "aggressiveness" of 
the West and master the achievements of US and West European military 
science. But there is no denying that in thrusting deep info the Americans' 
"strategic culture", we may drift to mechanically duplicating some of their 
strategic concepts and doctrines with all their shortcomings and negative im¬ 
plications. On one occasion in the history of Soviet foreign policy, we tried 
to deal with the United States according to its rules of the game. We mean 
the Soviet-US talks in the seventies on limiting strategic offensive weapons. 
The outcome? The nuclear arms race, tar from being stopped, went on in the 
costliest and most dangerous directions. 

Could the emerging limited "convergence" of the Soviet and US strategic 
schools lead to our country renouncing its independence in evolving nuclear 
strategy? Would we not tie ourselves to the United States and doom nuclear 
disarmament to a snail's pace? And then, how would the world react to such 
a Soviet-American nuclear condominium, to the setting up of a sort of world 
general staff, with the two leading powers deciding on what benefited or did 
not benefit international military strategic stability? 

We consider these questions highly important and relevant. They concern 
a fundamental choice of development lines fo; the armed forces for several 

Radomir Bogdanov. D. Sc. (Hist.), is First Deputy Chairman of the Soviet Peace 
Conimitfee. Andrei Kortunov, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), is head of sector at the USSR Academy 
of Sciences institute of the United States and Canada. 
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decades ahead. It has to be a choice between "equalising" Soviet ar 
strategic forces (and hence putting strategic doctrines on an equal le' 
the name of a common concept of stability), or giving an asymi 
answer—both material and conceptual—firmly rejecting the American 
of the game. In the former case we would have a predictably long proci 
limiting nuclear armaments through Soviet-US talks and in the latter, unil 
measures of a revolutionary nature by the Soviet Union. 

if the choice of our country is to be historically sound, we believe we 
stop to think once again about the real role nuclear weapons have 
playing and can play in our foreign policy and about how independent i 
United States our military political decision-making actually is. 


IT HAS LONG BECOME a banality to stress the exceptional role of the 
nuclear weapon in altering the relationship between war and politics. An es¬ 
sentially "absolute" weapon that may be said to have summed up trends in 
the millenniums-long evolution of means of warfare, it has confirmed a forecast 
first made at least as far back as Clausewitz's days. The forecast said that some 
day war was bound to stop obeying politics and serving as a guarantee of 
national security and to become a means of committing collective suicide. 

All this has been mentioned many times in scientific works and in states¬ 
men's speeches. But it is probably a major paradox of our times that the 
decades-old nuclear era has had relatively little effect on statesmen's tradi¬ 
tional notions of national security and ways of safeguarding it and brought 
about no revolutionary changes in the foreign and military policy strategy of 
countries possessing nuclear arms. True, mankind has managed to escape a 
new world war but many a time mankind was close to it and, consequenly, 
to destruction. Nuclear technology and political relations have been deve¬ 
loping on two different planes as it were, without interacting. Where such 
interaction did take place it was very superficial and produced no essential 
or lasting changes in international relations, as it "logically" should have. 

Indeed, for a very long period of history, international security was based 
on a "balance of power", of the military potentials of opposing states or 
coalitions. Every time the potential of one side grew, the only thing the other 
side could do to reinforce its security was to build up its own potential sc as 
to restore the military balance. The principle of "balance of power" implied a 
most careful analysis of the quantitative proportions of the potentials of the 
two sides, for the problems of personnel and the quantity of armaments could 
prove decisive (although account had also to be taken of combat experience, 
the standard of troop training, the morale of the population and other 
qualitative parameters). 

The appearance and deployment of nuclear arms necessarily led to the 
adoption of a new concept on international security based on "containment" 
("deterrence"). From then on, there was no particular need in seeking reliable 
security through matching the strength of the potential enemy—in view of the 
tremendous destructive power of nuclear weapons. Ail that was needed was 
to make it clear to him that should he start an armed conflict, he would 
inevitably lose mu.'h more than he could gain. After a certain capability for 
mutual annihilation has been achieved, quantitative analysis of the balance of 
power becomes pointless. 

All the main principles of military strategy, too, must change in the nuclear 
age. Whereas the system of international relations based on a "balance of 
power" provided for the possibility of periodical "trials of strength" to 
adjust the balance, deterrence cannot be based on the permissibility of testing 
it in practice. Whereas parties involved in the "balance of power" system had 
to be in a position to carry on warfare for months or even years, the ap¬ 
pearance of nuclear weapons made acquiring a capability for "response" the 
chief task. And whereas alliances, coalitions and satellite countries were vastly 
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important in the prenuclear world, their role from the point of view of de¬ 
pendable nuclear deterrence is negligible. 

The transition to a nuclear world took long, as postwar history has shown. 
The leading military powers of today*—the Soviet Union and United States— 
still largely base their strategy on traditional postulates, giving priority to 
quantitative indicators of the alignment of forces, the preservation of 
strategic alliances and the achievement of a capability for protracted combat 
operations. This lagging behind the developments which are dictated by 
logic and common sense not only entails huge material expenditures but 
causes immense damage to international security by heightening the threat of 
world war. Only of late have there been signs of abandoning traditional 
notions of military power based on quantitative indices. The principle of 
"reasonable sufficiency" as the pivot of contemporary strategic thinking is 
bringing qualitative parameters to the fore. But their sphere of application is 
not quite clear yet. Specifically, it is unclear whether they cover strategic 
nuclear weapons. 

Why is it, then, that development and deployment of nuclear weapons did 
not lead to the substitution of a strategy of "nuclear deterrence" for the 
"balance of power" strategy and then to a reasonable and mutually accepta¬ 
ble modification of the former? Why did the arms race, including its quantita¬ 
tive aspect, continue? Why didn't alliances, buffer states and other traditional 
means of guaranteeing security become a thing of the past? Why is it so hard 
to bring about even a small reduction in the absurdiy colossal nuclear arsenals 
of the Soviet Union and United States? 

The most obvious explanation would be that the special nature of nuclear 
weapons, their fundamental distinction from other weapons, did not dawn 
upon Soviet statesmen and military leaders immediately—far from it. Both 
during the Potsdam Conference and after the US bomb raids on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, Stalin made certain statements minimising the significance of 
the new weapon and trying to prove that it would not decide the outcome of 
war. And while he was seriously concerned about the Soviet nuclear lag, 
there is reason to believe that neither he nor his immediate entourage ever 
appreciated the revolutionising role of nuclear power. 

The materials published in the late forties and early fifties and statements 
by political and military leaders suggest that Soviet military thought turned out 
to be unable at the time to respond adequately to the revolution under way in 
means of warfare, it still proceeded from the concept of classical war. As a 
result, the Soviet military doctrine failed to advance beyond the experience 
of World War 11, which, moreover, was analysed very cautiously. No reasona¬ 
bly serious attempt was made to ascertain the causes of the military setbacks 
of 1941 and 1942, let alone fully reproduce the panorama of the war. Nor was 
the oppressive atmosphere of Stalin's last years conducive to working out 
new approaches. 

As regards the United States, it was painfully slow in realising the nature 
of the new weapon. True, US military science was well ahead of its Soviet 
counterpart but this had no real effect on that country's political o; military 
practice. 

it is only fair to say that in the late forties and early fifties, when the Soviet 
and American nuclear arsenals were only just coming into existence while 
means of delivering nuclear weapons were most imperfect and unreliable, it 
was hard to see a situation fraught with "guaranteed mutual annihilation". 
Nor is it possible to establish the exact moment when the two powers found 
themselves in that situation. (Current research into the likely climatic, geologi¬ 
cal and medical effects of nuclear war is pushing that moment farther 
and farther back.) But it is apparently safe to say that during the Caribbean 
crisis (October 1962), a situation threatening "guaranteed mutual annihilation" 
not only existed but was recognised as such by the leaders of both powers. 

Nevertheless, neither the Soviet Union nor the United States stopped at 
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the levels which their nuclear potentials had reached by the time of the 
crisis—they continued building up and improving nuclear armaments. And 
what is more, Soviet and US military leaders went on claiming contrary to all 
logic that a nuclear war could be won and would result in defeating the enemy 
without destroying human civilisation. 

The foregoing implies that the refusal of Soviet and American leaders to 
adopt new rules of the game prompted by the logic of the nuclear age can¬ 
not be attributed to their misinterpreting the nature of nuclear weapons or 
underrating the latter's devastating power. The reason must have been 
different—we would say that the two countries' leaders expected to use nu¬ 
clear weapons for ends having no direct relation to safeguarding international 
security. Both countries must have considered these ends important enough to 
justify both the back-breaking economic burden of the nuclear arms race and 
the mounting threat of nuclear war due to the growth of their respective 
nuclear potentials. As there can be no race with an only entrant, the United 
States would have had far less reason to build up its arsenal had the Soviet 
Union restricted itself at the time to maintaining its stockpile at a level 
guaranteeing "minimum deterrence". 


WE MUST NOTE to begin with that the level of a "minimum deterrence" 
strategy was exceeded because both powers expected to use nuclear 
weapons as a means of safeguarding their security and, furthermore, of in¬ 
creasing their global political influence. This understandably necessitated 
greatly diversified and numerous scenarios of the "nuclear threat". 

Much has been written in our country about how and in what circumstances 
the United States tried to use its nuclear weapons as an instrument of "ex¬ 
tended deterrence", that is, of political blackmail against and pressure on 
other countries. The US military political doctrine still envisages such a con¬ 
tingency, especially in Europe. But we, too, made attempts to the same end. 
There was the note which Nikita Khrushchev sent to Britain in the autumn of 
1956 threatening that country with a Soviet nuclear strike should it persist in 
aggression against Egypt. 

Another reason why the United States and Soviet Union exceeded the 
level of "minimum deterrence" was, in our view, the political significance 
which the nuclear arms race itself had acquired. According to a concept cur¬ 
rent in international relations by then, the quantitative indicators of armed 
forces, particularly their strategic component, symbolised the nation's might. 
Both the Soviet Union and the United States supported this purely politico- 
psychological concept, not only because it set them apart from other coun¬ 
tries, exalting them to a "superpower" status, but because both countries had 
their own reasons for following that irrational logic. 

The Soviet Union, which still lagged considerably behind the United States 
in the economic sphere and had many unsolved social problems, found it 
tactically convenient to reduce all the diverse forms of competition between 
the two systems to chiefly military strategic ones. Military strategic parity, con¬ 
ceived as approximate quantitative equality, became something of a substitute 
for socialism's social and economic achievements in the competition with 
capitalism. There Developed a certain parity worship, and what had been a 
means of guaranteeing security became an end in itself. 

For the United States, the nuclear arms race acquired a useful economic 
function. But then it began to show its own inertia, which was harder to over¬ 
come with every passing decade. The United States was very hopeful that 
the economic and technological burden of the race would break the Soviet 
Uriion’s back sooner or later and that the country v/ould fall apart, being 
"worn out economically". Besides, with US economic domination in the 
capitalist world showing a relative decline, the Americans came to regard 
nuclear power as a guarantee of their political leadership. 
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A third reason why the Soviet Union and United States went beyond 
“minimum deterrence" was, paradoxically enough, the mechanism of disarma¬ 
ment talks which existed until very recently. The main negative aspects of 
these talks are the Americans' effort to negotiate from a "position of strength" 
ensured by a continuous arms race and the principle of obligatory reciprocity 
underlying the talks. Taking advantage of this principle, the side having a 
stake in the arms race and continued tension can by simply blocking the talks 
make it impossible for the other side to cut its armaments unilaterally. 

As a result, both sides find themselves unable to reduce their armaments 
even if this would meet their military or political interests. Such reduction 
might be mistaken for a concession or a sign of weakness. By the same token, 
the principle of reciprocity makes one side respond to an arms build-up 
undertaken by the other side even if defence interests do not call for it. In¬ 
deed, failure to respond in this way would be seen as an indication of 
"weakness". In other words, the negotiating mechanism in use until recently 
tied Soviet and US military construction together, as it were, preventing either 
of the sides from breaking the rules of the game by taking bold steps to re¬ 
duce armaments. 

The existing allied relations are the fourth reason why no "minimum deter¬ 
rence" strategy has been adopted. One paradox of the nuclear era is that 
while the value of alliances is declining and for "junior" partners the in¬ 
volvement in them becomes extremely dangerous, the "fee" nuclear powers 
"pay" for their alliances becomes ever more dear. 

In the prenuclear age, alliances were seen as a means by which a country 
could build up its national power, thereby strengthening its security. The 
emergence of nuclear weapons has changed the attitude to military alliances. 
As matters now stand, a country allied with one or several nuclear countries 
is less certain of its security and can do less than before to decide its own 
fate. And while alliances still ensure contacts between member countries and 
make it more difficult for an aggressor to implement his plans, they have lost 
their one-time importance. This is because nuclear weapons are a factor tying 
allies together and uniting them while at the same time accentuating their 
differentiation and tending to disunite them. 

The fifth reason why the Soviet Union and United States exceeded 
"minimum deterrence" is, now as in the past, the looseness of the definition 
of ttie level of "deterrence", or the proportions of the damage which makes 
it politically unacceptable for the potential enemy to start a war. For the Soviet 
Union, it means ascertaining what damage is unacceptable to the United 
States and what the latter could decide to sacrifice in order to try to defeat 
the Soviet Union. US strategists currently estimate that the destruction of over 
20 million Americans, one third of the population of their country or even half 
of it would be unacceptable. 

In regard to the United States, these estimates (even the most conservative 
of them) are enormously exaggerated, of course, with the possible aim of 
exerting psychological pressure on the Soviet Union, as if to say that the 
United States could afford to lose one third of its population and hence 
to risk a strike to disable the Soviet Union. Yet the United States found the 
loss of 50,000 men in its war of aggression in Vietnam unacceptable and had 
to get out. 

Declassified documents testify that from the early fifties on, the US leader¬ 
ship, presuming (in accordance with the most pessimistic estimates) that 
Soviet bombers could carry several atom bombs all the way to the American 
territory, regarded a policy of triggering war as unacceptable. 

It seems to us that today, when cold war structures are being dismantled 
and the incompatibility of a "balance of power" strategy with the realities 
of the nuclear age is more evident than ever, there are objective prerequisites 
for adopting a strategy of "minimum deterrence". Such a strategy presupposes 
a drastic unilateral cut in the Soviet nuclear arsenal and the preservation of a 
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small number of warheads which could not be destroyed by a first-strike 
from the potential enemy and would inflict "unacceptable damage" upon him 
as a result of retaliation. 

To provide "minimum deterrence", it is indeed enough to retain 500 nu¬ 
clear warheads differing in yield and mounted on SS 25 mobile single-warhead 
land-based missiles and Delta 4 submarines, which carry a total of up to 
64 warheads on 16 missiles. This is less than one-twentieth of the present 
number of nuclear warheads. The rest may, in our opinion, be scrapped 
without detriment to national security. 


THE ELIMINATION of 95 per cent of the Soviet Union's strategic nuclear 
capability would be a most serious step requiring careful consideration. The 
most diverse arguments could be advanced against going over to "minimum 
deterrence". The very fact that this would be a radical solution is likely to 
generate internal resistance, for the issue is national security. Any mistake in 
this matter could bring on irreparable disaster. 

Let us look into the reasons usually given by those who object to 
"minimum deterrence" strategy and insist on keeping the existing nuclear 
arsenal of the Soviet Union. 

Going over to "minimum deterrence" would sharply reduce the flexibility 
of Soviet military political strategy and limit the range of likely responses to 
US actions, thereby tempting the potential enemy to try various acts of provo¬ 
cation. Let us imagine, for instance, that the United States were to deliver a 
"selective strike” against the Soviet Union and its allies, using low-yield nu¬ 
clear weapons. Would we have to choose between refraining from retalia¬ 
tion and hitting Washington, New York and Los Angeles with megaton 
warheads? The former response would merely encourage the aggressor to go 
on while the latter would precipitate an all-out nuclear war. Hadn't we better 
preserve the existing "nuclear infrastructure", which makes it possible to 
respond to every strike from the aggressor with a commensurate strike? 

These arguments would seem convincing except that to preserve and 
improve the existing "nuclear infrastructure" is to actually increase the war 
menace. We may be said to agree tacitly that a nuclear war could be limited 
to a controlled exchange of counterforce strikes. The development of new and 
high precision ICBMs and MIRVs gives the other side additional cause to seek 
greater flexibility, accuracy and invulnerability for its weapons systems and 
for a more rational strategy geared to waging war. 

But a "minimum deterrence" potential (500 warheads differing in yield) 
would be such as to make it possible to use more than one retaliation scenario. 
In the event of a "selective strike" against the Soviet Union or its allies by 
means of several warheads (that is, a strike by way of blackmail rather than as 
an attempt to disarm the Soviet Union or inflict a decisive defeat upon it), the 
greater part of the "minimum deterrence" capability would be left intact. Thus 
the range of retaliation scenarios would be wide enough as to both targets 
and yields. The important thing is that retaliation would in ail circumstances 
take the form of a countervalue strike and not a counterforce one, that is, 
would be aimed at civilian targets. 

"Minimum deterrence" might guarantee security but only for the time 
being. Sustained effort by the United States in the area of ABM systems and 
anti-submarine weapons, increasingly accurate delivery vehicles and ever 
more effective civil defence would sooner or later endanger the means of 
"minimum deterrence" left to us and make it possible to limit damage from 
the few Soviet nuclear weapons systems that would have survived a US 
nuciear first-strike. 

The scenario may be visualised as follows. Highly accurate American first- 
strike weapons plus the latest anti-submarine systems would knock out nine- 
tenths (let us proceed from the maximum) of the Soviet "minimum deterrence" 
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potenfial. The Soviet Union would thus be left with only 50 o ^ 
500 warheads. It would retaliate by using these 50 warheads. AnOrher 11106 
tenths of these would be neutralised by a highly efficient ABM system With 
space-based components. Only five warheads would hit home, and civil de¬ 
fence measures would make it possible to substantially reduce cesuelties 
among civilians. As a result, the Soviet Union would find itself disarmed and 
compelled to surrender. 

We think this line of reasoning is untenable, too. First of all, it is based on 
the abstract supposition that the United States would be able to destroy or 
intercept 99 per cent of the nuclear warheads of the Soviet "minimum deter¬ 
rence" potential. No serious American expert on ABM and anti-submarine 
defence and strategic vehicle targeting systems would venture such a forecast. 
Even if the Soviet side were to do nothing at all to make its potential more 
"viable" and if the United States were to use all its material and intellectual 
resources to develop ABM and anti-submarine systems, so high a degree of 
neutralisation of Soviet "minimum deterrence" nuclear systems is unthinkable 
in the foreseeable future. 

Second, what would the remaining one per cent which reached US territory 
after all be made up of? Five nuclear warheads with a yield of, say, one 
megaton each? That would be sufficient to wipe out Bost-Wash, or one of 
the two largest agglomerations of the United States (the belt of industrial 
centres on the East Coast extending from Boston to Washington), or San-San 
(the urbanised part of the West Coast from San Diego to San Francisco). This 
means tens of millions of inhabitants who would die in the early hours after 
the attack, an economic collapse of American society, a breakdown of the 
political system, ecological damage that would make itself felt (or many de¬ 
cades. Is there an aim that would justify such damage? Are there any foreign 
policy considerations outweighing this amount of loss? We believe the 
answer is no. 

"Medium deterrence" strategy is based on the concept of the US political 
and military leadership's rationality. But that leadership might act irrationally, 
ideological stereotypes might prove stronger than the opinion of experts, 
and illusions might outweigh sober calculation, with group interests winning 
the upper hand over national interests. The United States might risk a nuclear 
conflict even if the risk were objectively too great. Remember the early years 
of the Reagan administration, when top political leaders of the country 
affirmed that a nuclear war could be won, that it could be limited, and so 
forth. Couldn't this happen again? 

Of course, if the race for the White House were won by a nuclear maniac, 
an adventurer like Hitler, "minimum deterrence" would not be effective 
enough as a strategy. But then there is no defence at all against an irrational 
nuclear strategy. Nor would a "balance of power" strategy be effective. 

But is it wise to allow (or such doubtful contingencies? After alt, even 
Ronald Reagan, possibly the most conservative and anti-Soviet US president 
of the post-war period, a man who made very dangerous statements, especial¬ 
ly in 1981 and 1982. showed great restraint and prudence in pursuing his 
policy. His administration never did anything that could have led to a US- 
Soviet clash. 

Besides, the political situation in the United States and the level of anti- 
Sovietism in social consciousness and the thinking of the political leadership 
are largely conditioned by the international activity and military construction 
of the Soviet Union. Our very first real steps towards applying the principles of 
"reasonable sufficiency" in military construction and implementing the ideas 
of new political thinking in our foreign policy led to a marked drop in anti- 
Sovietism in the United States and discouraged support for a further increase 
in military spending. Now imagine the powerful effect that a unilateral transi¬ 
tion to a "minimum deterrence" strategy by the Soviet Union would have. 
There is not the slightest likelihood that in such a situation power in the 
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United States could be taken over by militarist ultras willing to risk suicide in 
the hope of crushing communism. 

Incidentally, we should take account of the political impact of the Soviet 
Union adopting a "minimum deterrence" strategy when we stop to think of 
the possibility of the United States acquiring a capability for a "disarming 
strike" some time in the future. We do not think anybody would want to 
finance "Star War" programmes, the development of anti-submarine weapons, 
and so on, were the Soviet Union to opt for "minimum deterrence”. SDI comes 
up even now against financial problems that are hard to solve. Every step 
towards "minimum deterrence" would be a blow to the positions of the US 
right. 

By reducing our strategic potential to the proportions of "minimum de¬ 
terrence”, we would descend to a level comparable to that of the nuclear 
forces of China, France and Britain. Whereas these countries may be 
discounted in assessing the strategic nuclear balance (the Soviet Union and 
United States account for over nine tenths of the world nuclear potential), 
the potentials of third countries would become important in the event of the 
Soviet Union going over to "minimum deterrence". Thus the world strategic 
balance would become more complex and hence less stable. It would be not 
only the United States but other countries that we would have to reckon with 
as potential enemies, which means that it would be much more difficult to 
maintain the "credibility" of deterrence. Besides, a sharp cut in the Soviet 
strategic potential might encourage third nuclear countries to speed up their 
modernisation programmes since this would become more important from the 
practical point of view than it is now. 

Of course, in terms of cold war logic, a bipolar structure is preferable to 
a multipolar one. But whether we like it or not, the bipolar structure is disinte¬ 
grating. Seeing that the Soviet Union advocates pluralism in world politics and 
rejects the "superpower" status imposed upon it, there is no point in clinging 
to military bipolarity. As regards the "credibility" of deterrence, the strength 
needed to reliably deter the United States would be more than enough to 
deter France or Britain. A further circumstance to be borne in mind is that the 
Soviet Union's unilateral renunciation of its status of nuclear "superpower" and 
a transition to "minimum deterrence" would undoubtedly lead to increased 
public pressure on the French and British governments aimed at making them 
wind down their nuclear modernisation programmes, especially if the transi¬ 
tion were accompanied by corresponding moves in regard to conventional 
armaments. 

"Minimum deterrence", like any countervalue strategy, is immoral because 
if holds the civilian population of the potential enemy hostage. For all the 
shortcomings of counterforce strategy, it provides for strikes against military 
targets, command centres and the political leadership. It leaves at least some 
hope that the war would not be disastrous to millions, that the more important 
cities would be spared and that the war could be kept within certain limits. 
The increasing accuracy of delivery vehicles and the diminishing yield of 
nuclear warheads hold cut hope that future operations could be restricted to 
"surgical" strikes and so would not result in destroying the whole of civilisa¬ 
tion. The adoption of a "minimum deterrence" strategy would mean returning 
to the period of "nur'ear barbarity" and desisting from attempts to make 
nuclear weapons more "civilised". 

it seems to us that the two concepts are being mixed up on this point, 
if in speaking of the strategy of preventing nuclear war, we proceed from the 
assumption that such a war is perfectly possible and that we must therefore 
work out optimum scenarios for the conduct of military operations, a coun¬ 
terforce strategy really seems more humane than a countervalue one. 
However, even a superficial analysis suggests that as far as casualties among 
civilians are concerned, the difference would not be so very great. But if we 
consider that there must be no nuclear war at all and that the chief task is to 
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prevent it, then it would be the height of immorality to try in any way to 
"civilise" nuclear arms, to prove that damage could be "limited", and so on. 
"Minimum deterrence" raises the "nuclear threshold" and makes the dividing 
line between war and peace perfectly clear, while a counterforce strategy 
virtually lowers the "nuclear threshold", giving rise to illusions about the 
permissibility of war. 

Going over to "minimum deterrence" could provide new and greater op¬ 
portunities for a global proliferation of nuclear weapons. The Soviet and US 
nuclear arsenals are so enormous as to make attempts by further countries te 
join the "nuclear club" meaningless. Indeed, the political effect of coming into 
possession of nuclear arms (several units) of one's own is rather negligible 
against the background of the two''superpowers'" 50,000 nuclear warheads 
whereas the negative implications would be considerable (the likely hostility 
and mistrust of neighbours, a negative response from world opinion, a likely 
reduction in foreign aid, and so on). But if the Soviet Union were to cut its 
strategic potential to one twentieth, other countries may view differently the 
balance between the gains due to possessing nuclear weapons and its costs. 

The comment this invites is, first of all, that the Treaty on the Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion of Nuclear Weapons binds the nuclear powers to seek a maximum re¬ 
duction in their arsenals. Many countries which have the technology needed 
for the production of nuclear weapons and refuse to sign the treaty argue 
that the nuclear powers are still doing less than enough to meet their com¬ 
mitments. The adoption of a "minimum deterrence" strategy by the Soviet 
Union would demonstrate a responsible approach by one of the two leading 
nuclear powers and help strengthen the regime of non-proliferation. 

The threat of proliferation would still be there, of course. It could only be 
removed through steadfast efforts by the world community. However, it is 
unlikely that this threat would grow sharply in the event of a reduction in the 
Soviet nuclear potential. After all, what is involved is not only the number of 
nuclear warheads (although 500 warheads amount to a quantitative level which 
no "threshold" country is equal to attaining in the foreseeable future) but the 
quality of delivery vehicles. In terms of qualitative indicators, the price of 
joining the "nuclear club" is going to remain very high. 

A "minimum deterrence" strategy would make it impossible for the Soviet 
Union to defend its allies against an attack launched by means of nuclear or 
conventional arms, nor could we in such a contingency defend interests going 
beyond the prevention of nuclear war. 

Now let us see what alliances and what interests are involved. In the con¬ 
text of confrontation between the WTO and NATO, any large-scale conflict 
between them would grow rapidly and almost inevitably into a global nuclear 
war. We have repeatedly declared that it would be impossible to limit a 
nuclear war to Europe. If follows that there is no need to preserve the material 
means of fighting such a war, including tactical nuclear weapons. In today's 
situation on our continent. East European countries have no need for Soviet 
"nuclear guarantees" since their security is inseparable from that of the 
Soviet Union. 

in the matter of supporting Soviet interests in the developing world with 
nuclear weapons, an "extended deterrence" strategy based on nuclear 
weapons is an extremely hazardous business. There is no deterring the United 
States from undesirable activity without the concomitant and unacceptable 
danger of conflict and a loss utterly incommensurate with the importance of the 
interests being defended. 

As for puffing pressure on various forces in the Third World having no 
direct ties to potential nuclear adversaries of the Soviet Union, such attempts 
are mostly doomed to failure, as we know from history. Nuclear weapons 
were of little help to the Americans in Vietnam, the British in their conflict 
with Argentina and ourselves in Afghanistan. 
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The adoption of a "minimum deterrence" strategy and drastic unilateral 
cuts in Soviet nuclear forces would greatly complicate further Soviet-US talks 
on nuclear armaments. For us, it would mean renouncing the rules of the game 
formed over a long period. Reductions in Soviet nuclear forces would not be 
accompanied by the setting up of adequate verification mechanisms, and 
asymmetry between the Soviet and American potentials would grow. Uni¬ 
lateral moves by the Soviet Union would cause perplexity and nervousness 
in Washington even among those who stand in principle for arms cuts. The 
implication would be that we were refusing to use the opportunities offered us 
by talks. 

All of it is true, of course. But let us stop and think which is more important 
to us: to continue talks or to achieve security at minimum cost to our economy. 
Talks should not be an end in itself. If the other side is unprepared for decisive 
breakthroughs at the talks (the Americans are not yet prepared to accept 
"minimum deterrence" and will hardly be prepared for it soon), unilateral 
moves appear to be completely justified. All important steps towards disarma¬ 
ment in the postwar period, with the possible exception of the IRM-SRM 
Treaty, were a result of unilateral decisions by the Soviet Union, the United 
States, China and other countries. Surely we are not doomed to be tied to the 
US war machine for idi time and to be dependent on the political situation 
that happens to shape up on the Potomac. 

"Minimum deterrence" would necessitate a shift of the emphasis in our 
military construction to conventional armaments and general-purpose armed 
forces. To make up for the reduction in nuclear forces, we would have to 
effect a corresponding increase in the capabilities of other components of our 
military power. Going over to "minimum deterrence" would be disadvan¬ 
tageous above ail economically, for instead of saving resources, we would 
have to shoulder additional expenditures. 

This kind of logic might be acceptable if it were a question of preserving 
the traditional functions of the armed forces while altering the proportions of 
their various components. Yet the point at issue is a revision of the functions 
themselves, of renouncing "surpluses" of both nuclear and conventional arma¬ 
ments, which could be reduced simultaneously. China once set an instructive 
example by simultaneously freezing its nuclear programme and cutting its 
general-purpose armed forces by nearly one million men. This did not tell on 
its security. The principle of reasonable sufficiency applies in equal measure to 
all types of armed forces. Going over to "minimum deterrence" in the nuclear 
sphere should hasten the optimisation of our military construction as a whole. 

A transition to "minimum deterrence" and a reduction of our nuclear forces 
to 500 warheads would be seen both at home and abroad as a sign of weak¬ 
ness, of our inability to bear up under the arms race imposed upon us. 
American hawks would attribute it to Washington's "position of strength" 
policy. And even if the reduction process itself proved to be relatively pain¬ 
less, it would still lead to a substantial decline in Soviet influence in the world 
and reduce our role in international affairs. Whereas the Soviet Union today 
is one of the two leading world "power centres", going over to "minimum 
deterrence" would make it just one of the great powers burdened, moreover, 
with many big internal problems. 

How justified are these fears? If we are to go by the reaction of American 
hawks, we had better do nothing in this respect, for no matter what we did, 
they would interpret it in the most negative way, would represent it as a 
cunning tactic designed to lull the West or as a result of US pressure. As for 
the likely reaction of public opinion—both at home and abroad—we have 
gained experience we can draw on. We mean the reduction in Soviet armed 
forces by 500,000 men announced in December 1988. Numerous world opinion 
polls have shown that our unilateral measures are appreciated and meet 
universal support. 
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As to our status in world politics it is objectively bound to decline ir¬ 
respective of whether or not we preserve a surplus of nuclear arms. This is 
because we fall short of a highly developed country on very many counts, in¬ 
cluding economic structure, living standards, life expectancy and the environ¬ 
ment. Our weakness will come out more and more as the cold war system 
disintegrates and international relations are demilitarised, with new, non¬ 
military components of national power coming to the fore. Of course, we 
could delay this inevitable process, but hadn't we better give up obsolete 
symbols of international status and concentrate on catching up with countries 
which have surpassed us in recent decades? 

"Minimum deterrence", like any deterrence, is contrary to the idea of a 
nuclear-free world, it means perpetuating nuclear weapons and condemning 
humanity to a permanent threat of universal destruction. 

We suppose nobody would deny that from the point of view of inter¬ 
national security, it would be better to scrap ail nuclear weapons as soon as 
possible. But we cannot expect such a thing just yet. Our likely partners, at 
least now, are taking their time over subscribing to the programme for the 
abolition of nuclear arsenals by the year 2000 which our country has put 
forward. There is apparently a need for intermediate stages in the advance 
to a nuclear-free world, stages at which all parties to international relations 
could feel secure. "Minimum deterrence" could be such an intermediate stage 
for our country and, indeed, for the world community as a whole. 


THUS THE ARGUMENTS against a "minimum deterrence" strategy turn 
out not to be very convincing when examined closely enough. Generally 
speaking, the idea of "minimum deterrence" and a twenty-fold reduction in 
Soviet strategic nuclear forces seems radical and almost Utopian only to those 
who stick to traditional political thinking and ideas of "balance of power". 
One has only to discard this approach, and all arguments in favour of a 
"balance", "parity" or an approximate quantitative and qualitative equality of 
Soviet and US strategic forces would fall apart like a house of cards. 

What could progress towards "minimum deterrence" begin with? We see 
the best start in a unilateral 50 per cent reduction of strategic armaments, 
which we are negotiating with the United States. It is obvious even now that 
the Bush administration is going to stall, making further demands and revising 
agreements. Why should we again keep to the Americans' rules of the game? 
Hadn't we better give up this game, all the more so since certain provisions 
of the treaty on nuclear armaments now in sight would compel us to invest 
more in strategic area instead of spending less? 

A unilateral SO per cent cut in strategic armaments would represent some¬ 
thing more than a big step towards optimising our military construction, li 
would have its effect on the United States by making it realise that there is no 
going back to the past, and would end all that is left of the cold war. The 
measure necessitates no extra talks or consultations—the political boldness re¬ 
peatedly shown by the Soviet leadership in international affairs is sufficient 
for it to be carried out. 
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AMMAN IS READY FOR 
COOPERATION 


Taher al-M A S RI 


MORE THAN A QUARTER of a century has gone by since diploma¬ 
tic relations were established between the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. We note with deep satis¬ 
faction the po.sitive results achieved in Jordanian-Soviet relations to date. 
They indicate that our ties are a rewarding example of constructive 
cooperation, durable friendship, mutual respect and understanding. 

The Soviet Union invariably enjoys high prestige with the Jordanian 
people and the Arab nation as a whole, for it is prompted by the noble 
principles of Justice and international law and comes out consistently 
against aggre.ssion and in support of the Paleslinian.s’ legitimate 
demands. It has repeatedly shown itself to be a steadfast friend of the 
Arabs and an opponent of the forces whose aim is to make our region 
the object of a hegemonist policy. The Soviet Union has never stopped 
working for the realisation of its initiatives intended to settle the Mid¬ 
dle East conflict and representing a forceful manife.station of its political 
realism and its constructive approach to the solution of a number of other 
regional and international problems. 

It is in point to note the truly impressive domestic and foreign policy 
achievements of the peoples of the Soviet Union, one of the planet’s great 
powers. These achievements directly influence world developments and 
have already played a visible role in determining the outlook for the 
evolution of human civilisation. 

In recent years we have found it interesting to watch the perestroika 
process being boldly and wisely carried out by the new Soviet leadersiiip, 
wbo.se policy of gla.'^nost and democratisation is an earnest of the Soviet 
people—a people friendly to u.s—scoring even bigger gains. 

1 wish to add that the Soviet Union, while restructuring every sphere 
of social life, continues at the same time bearing its share of responsibi¬ 
lity for international peace and security as a country which takes the 
lead in the world community in the matter of advancing and implement¬ 
ing constructive proposals for the elimination of nuclear weapons. We 
think highly of the Soviet contribution to the drafting and signing with 
the United Stales late in 1987 of the Treaty on the Elimination of Inter¬ 
mediate- and Shorler-Rangc Missiles. The treaty constituted an important 
step towards ending the nuclear arms race and concentrating the efforts 
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of nations on the social and economic development of the planet and 
eliminating the nuclear threat, so that humanity may live in an atmos¬ 
phere of security, freedom and stability. 

We appreciate the historic role which the Soviet Union lias been play¬ 
ing since the beginning of this century in rendering aid and support to 
peoples subjugated by foreign occupation. This noble role finds special 
e.vpression in the Soviet Union’s efforts in support of the Arab nation's 
just cause, with the Palestinian problem as its pivot. 

It is on this platform resting on a principled approach and lofty huma¬ 
nist values that Jordan and other Arab countries liave arrived at mutual 
under.standing and coinciding points of view with the Soviet Union. 
A sincere desire for the solution of the Palestinian problem and a .set¬ 
tlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict has prompted the Soviet Union to put 
forward a whole number of ideas and initiatives, including a proposal 
for an international peace conference on the Middle East. Jordan has 
accepted and subscribed to these proposals and is doing all in its power 
to win growing international support for them. The Arab summit meeting 
in Amman succeeded in evolving a common position on the principles of 
a settlement guaranteeing solution of the problem. This ajiproach accords 
with the call for an international peace conference under UN auspices, 
to be attended by the five permanent members of the UN Security Council 
and all parties to the conflict, including the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
sation as the only lawful representative of the Palestinian people. This is 
the optimum means of bringing about a comprehensive solution of the 
Palestinian problem. 

King Hussein’s visit to the Soviet Union late in 1987 brought out an 
identity of appraisals and a coincidence of points of view as well as 
agreement between Jordan and the Soviet Union on many lines of inter¬ 
national and bilateral relations. During the visit, the two sides reaffirmed 
their common approach to the Middle East problem and ways of settling it. 
The visit opened a new stage in the durable, steadily developing relations 
between the two countries, confirmed their mutual confidence and respect 
and their resolve to persevere in consultations and cooperation on the 
basis of sincerity and firm principles and positions. Besides, it enabled 
King Hussein and the Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, to familiarise 
themselves directly with each olher’s points of view and lay the ground¬ 
work h)r personal friendship, which is bound to have its effect on further 
bilateral cooperation and make for closer coordination and cooperation in 
all fields and on all levels of relations between the tw(j friendly countries. 

Joi Jan, which considers the Palestinian problem a priority, is doing 
its best to help put its solution on the right path and make it a point of 
concern of the international community. Specifically, it has met the PLO 
and all .Arabs half-way by breaking off legal and adminiilrative lies 
between the two banks of the River Jordan, thereby reaffirming the Pa¬ 
lestinians’ identity on Palestinian soil. We hope this measure will induce 
the influential parties concerned to set about establishing comnrehensive, 
lasting and just peace »n I he Middle East and enabling the Palestinian 
people to exercise their lawTuI rights under the leadership of the PLO. 

In taking this step, we considered that it would be an important factor 
for solving the problem and providing a qualitatively new incentive for 
the Pale.stinian population’s continuing upiising on the occupied Palesti¬ 
nian lands. Thereby wo demonstrated the Palestinian people’s goals to 
the world, doing it clearly and unambiguously, reaffirmed their right to 
their homeland and defeated Israel’s schemes intended to turn the terri¬ 
tory of Jordan into an alternative home for the Palestinians. We also 
reaffirmed the invariable position of Jordan, which aids and supports the 
Palestinian people in their effort to achieve their just objectives and is 
working towards enabling the Palestinians to participate in the w'orld 
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process on an equal footing with other peoples. We would go as far as to 
affirm that thanks to Jordan's contribution, this process has come close 
to creating an international consensus on the convocation of an interna¬ 
tional peace conference on the Middle East. 

We are glad to note that within the detente process encompassing the 
world, the two great powers have come to a common conclusion about 
the need to settle international problems. In view of the urgent need to 
resolve the Middle East conflict, we hope the Soviet Union will play a 
constructive and effective role to ensure that all the parlies and countries 
concerned adopt more flexible and realistic positions and concentrate on 
achieving a comprehensive, just and lasting settlement of the conflict and 
on delivering the region and the world from the dangers of confrontation 
and war. 

In conclusion I would like to stress once again that we are following 
with satisfaction the development of friendly ties between the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan and the Soviet Union on the principles of mutual 
respect and common interests. One indication of this is the succe.ssful 
implementation of the agreements on culture, science and trade signed 
between our countries. We favour stronger and more extensive Jordanian- 
Soviet ties. We note with satisfaction the stability of Arab-Soviet rela¬ 
tions generally. They are making good progress because they reflect both 
sides’ noble goals based on reality. This is seen in, among other things, 
the fact that most Persian Gulf countries have established diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. 




The USA and Common European Home 


Sergei KARAGANOV 


US MILITARY-POLITICAL STRATEGY towards Europe is a web of 
contradictions and divergent trends. Washington is calling for a build-up 
of NATO’s military power and offensive potential, including its nuclear 
capability in order to strengthen the bloc as an instrument of pressure 
on the Soviet Union and other vsocialist countries of Europe. Along with 
this, however, the US military-political leadership is trying to put less 
emphasis on nuclear weapons in NATO strategy in an effort to distance 
itself from a potential war in Europe. 

The Pentagon now advocates the shifting over to a “maritime stra¬ 
tegy”, which implies emphasis on flexible operations of the US war 
machine in various regions of the developing world and a redistribution 
of a larger share of the US military budget for naval forces in Asia and 
the Persian Gulf. One after another, the leaders of US administrations 
swear allegiance to their allied commitments, vowing never to “betray” 
Europe. And yet, on leaving office, they warn their allies against counting 
on US guarantees and take a stand for a reduction of the US military 
presence in Europe. 

On the evidence, these and other contradictions in the American 
approach to Europe reflect the fact that inter-Atlantic relations and US 
policy towards Europe have reached a boundary line. This is the result 
of an fundamental change in the military balance in Europe, the rc.stora- 
tion of the trend towards stronger economic and political positions for 
Western Europe and the dynamic processes under way in Eastern Europe. 

The postwar period of European history is coming to an end, giving 
way to a new, peaceful period. 

What are the recent years’ guidelines of US policy towards Europe? 
Does this policy fit in with the construction of a common European home, 
with the growing processes of qualitative rapprochement between Euro¬ 
pean nations and of overcoming the military-political division of the con¬ 
tinent? 

The eighties have witnessed an increased US tendency to “withdraw” 
from Europe. The debate on the concept of no-firsl-u.‘-e of nuclear weapons 
in Europe is now livelier in the United States than ever. It is gaining in 
popularity as Americans realise more and more that there would be no 
keeping out of a European war. “The risks that stem from our extended 
deterrence will inspire attempts to avoid the contingent nuclear destruc¬ 
tion of our homeland”. This is how Professor Earl C. Ravenal of George¬ 
town University disclosed one of the motives of American opponents of 
the concept of the first-use of nuclear weapons in the event of war in 
Europe. ’ 

Meanwhile Washington formally rejects proposals for renouncing the 
concept. It still declares that it would be prepared to use nuclear arms 
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fir.st should NATO be in danger of losing a war in Europe. Indeed, it has 
rt levant operational plans. Bui few people, if any, believe its assurances. 
After all, such a move would amount to certain national suicide and, what 
is more, the annihilation of the human race. Given the present nuclear 
balance, the move could provide no military advantage even in theory. 
Gathering force in US strategy is a rapid if un.steady trend towards rely¬ 
ing less on nuclear weapons in Europe. 

The most obvious indication of the growing trend towards US “with¬ 
drawal” from Europe is probably “unilateralism”. There has been growing 
support for it in Washington In recent years. “Unilateralism” is not a 
purely military political concept. 11 is rather a philo.sophy of approaching 
international relations which has always been present in US politics and 
came to the fore under Konald Reagan. 

This approach implies primarily reliance on military force and disre¬ 
gard for restrictions impo.sed by international law and tradition, for the 
principle of regulating .slale-to-state relations in common with other 
countries. It also means putting a heavier burden on partners in prepar¬ 
ing for military operations in the zones they are responsible for. All 
this is strongly reminiscent of the original strategic concept of NATO 
evolved in Wasliinglon in the 1949-1950 period. The United States is 
trying to fall back on its past ideal of alliance. 

1 see several reasons for Washington’s shift to “unilateralism” and 
the increasing popularity of the idea of “withdrawing” from Europe. One 
of them is that the significance of Western Europe has diminished 
somewhat from the point of view of the economic interests of that section 
of the American ruling class involved in international operations. Since 
1978, LIS trade with Pacific countries has exceeded trade with Western 
Europe. The markets of some developing countries .showed dynamic growth, 
especially in the seventies. From the mid-sixties to the early eighties, the 
share of developing countries in world industrial production went up 
from five to 10 per cent. 

The seventies saw the United Stales enter a new period marked by a 
sharp increase in the country’s economic dependence on the outside world. 
The foreign political interests of influential groups of the American ruling 
class began to shift to the so-called periphery, that is, the Third World, 
alx)vc all the Pacific region. But this shift was compounded by mounting 
instability, trends towards conflict and a build-up of armaments in the 
developing world, all of which makes US economic and political expan¬ 
sion there difficult. Along with frustration over reformist methods of 
strengthening its positions there, which the United States had particularly 
banked on, this must have predetermined shifting the emphasis in US 
military construction and military political thought to a “jnaritime stra¬ 
tegy”. 

Washington’s loss of strategic superiority and advantages at the level 
of nuclear forces in the European theatre of operations ha.s reduced its 
opportunities for using NATO to pul pressure on the Soviet Union. Un 
der these circumstances American conservatives and nulitarists are out 
to shift the focus of military rivalry to areas where the United States 
still has some advantages and to set up in this way more fronts for pres¬ 
sure on the USSR. 

This trend stands out in “Di.scriminate Deterrence”, a semi-official 
report prepared in 1988 by a commission of prominent American con.ser- 
vative theorists, politicians and military officials. As a clash in Europe is 
very unlikely, the European continent should, in their opinion, slop domi¬ 
nating US military planning. They believe the emphasis should be put 
on the Third World, on preparations for flexible operations and on invol¬ 
vement in so-called “low intensity conflicts". * 
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The tendency to dissociate from Europe also expresses itself in a re¬ 
currence of “Mansfieldism”, or the demand for a partial pullout of US 
forces from this continent. Unlike earlier years, the call for a partial or 
even complete withdrawal from Europe is now upheld by conservatives. 
The amazing thing is that it now comes from both isolationist-minded 
provincial right-wingers and the most outspoken Atlanticisls in US ruling 
quarters, such as Zbigniew Brzezinski, Henry Kissiger and James 
Schlesinger, who had vehemently opposed Senator Mansfield's proposals. 

An amendment calling for a 90,000 cut in the US force in Europe by 
1990 unless the West European allies augmented their military budgets 
by three per cent a year or fulfilled such programmes as extending llie 
military infrastructure of NATO and increasing the stockpile of ammuni¬ 
tion was moved in 1984 by Senator Sam Nunn, reputed to be the most 
consistent supporter of NATO in the US Congress. 

Nunn’s formula (troop withdrawal unless—) is one explanation of 
the current fit of “Mansfieldism” as bluff aimed at making allies increase 
military spending, threatening them with a US military pullout from 
Europe unless they submit. Nunn, Kissinger and others are playing on 
the extreme right-wing “unilateralists” threat (one wonders how sincere) 
to withdraw completely from Europe. Ravenal writes that the “unilatera¬ 
lists” insist on withdrawal because they “are simply disgusted with Euro¬ 
pean neutralism, nuclear pacifism, anti-Americanism, commercial opportu¬ 
nism and bocksliding on defense spending promises. These Americans 
threaten to dump Europe and to shift our defense to the sea lanes and 
to the Persian Gulf, but mo.stly to administer shock treatment to get the 
Europeans to come to their senses and make a larger and more docile 
contribution to an American defensive design.” = 

The threat to cut the US force in Europe is presented as a means of 
offsetting sentiments in favour of "withdrawal”, which are alleged to be 
dominant in the United States but are actually exaggerated. Nunn stated 
the reason for his amendment (which was defeated) as follows: Mansfield 
wanted the Americans to go but he (Nunn) wanted them to slay. “Neo- 
Mansfieldism” is, in effect, a bridge between two lines of US strategy 
towards Europe: “withdrawal” towards a “maritime strategy” and a bid 
Ip Europeanise NATO under US control and on US terms. 

There is something close to consensus on these objectives in W'ashing- 
ton. John Oudenaren, a RAND Corporation expert, pointed to the need to 
“denuclearise” and “de-Americanisc” the policy of “deterrence” (in the 
earlier, Kennanite sense of the term). “...De-Americanization,” he 
wrote, would not only spread the costs evenly between the United Slates 
and other countries, but it might over time make more of an impression 
on the Soviet leadership than would a further intensification of the U..S.- 
Soviet rivalry”. ^ 

A similar idea was expressed by Zbigniew Brzezinski, probably the 
most vigorous proponent of a new consensus. He Is of the opinion that 
“the historic balance in Europe will be changed gradually in the West’s 
favor only if Russia comes to be faced west of the Elbe rather less by 
America and rather more by Europe.” ® The Washington strategists who 
expect to wear out the Soviet Union economically would like to increase 
the role of the European allies as a force compelling our country to 
divert resources for the defence of it.5 border region.s. * 

It is also suggested how the United Stales wants to achieve its 
goal: "de-Americanising” or “Europeanising” its “deterrence” strategy. 
What is meant is that the United States should not only force its allies 
to spend more by threatening to reduce its military presence but step up 
military integration in Western Europe under rigid US control. There is 
support for, among other things, closer military ties between the FRG and 
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France, to the point of forming something of a Franco-West German di¬ 
rectorate within NATO. ^ 

In short, allies are expected to become an instrument of “deterrence” 
as effective as ever but less costly. When they cooperate in manufacturing 
arms, an activity in which they cannot avoid, if only technologically, de¬ 
pendence on the United States and its firm.s, Washington welcomes it. 
Washington also hailed the efforts for a revival of the Western European 
Union (WEU) in the eighties, almost the first sign of it being permission 
for the F'RG to make missiles and long-range bombers. But when the 
WEU countries moved to work out a common position (on SDI) to the 
exclusion of Washington, they were pulled up short from overseas. 

Washington also takes a jaundiced view of the West Europeans’ 
aspiration to reach common positions as they consult together within the 
European Community. However, there is also a reverse trend pointing 
to a lessening of this kind of suspicion. 

Henry Kissinger calls for both a build-up of the nuclear forces of Bri¬ 
tain and France and nuclear cooperation between them. In urging his 
compatriots to stop suspecting West European military political integra¬ 
tion and to back it, he argues that this development will ultimately 
strengthen the bonds of Atlanticism.** True, it Is unclear how. As likely 
as not, the aim is I;; reassure those among the Atlanticists who are 
fearful of losing even part of their control over allies. 

Kissinger, Brzezinzki and other advocates of an American-stylc “Euro¬ 
peanisation" of Europe are not very worried about a possible slackening 
of US control. They expect this to be fully compensated for by a strength¬ 
ening of the general positions of the West that should enable the United 
Slates to wield stronger influence on the world outside Europe. “For the 
United Stales”, Brzezinski writes, “the gradual emergence of a more self- 
reliant Europe would be a geopolitical boon." * 

As for Kissinger, he advances plan after plan for “Europeanising” 
the defence of the continent and politicising Atianticisl relations. He adds 
to the traditional idea of placing a heavier burden on allies a proposal 
for putting the NATO armed forces in Europe under the command of a 
West European and for entrusting Western Europe with the direction of 
arms reduction talks with the East. Ex-president Richard Nixon, for his 
pari, recommends making West Europeans accountable for disarmament 
talks without exempting them from US control, needless to say. “Europe¬ 
ans should be put in charge of the negotiations for arms control in Euro¬ 
pe. That does not mean the United Stales would abdicate its responsibi¬ 
lity. As long as the Imited Stales risks the lives of its troops in Western 
Europe, it must have a major voice in shaping the East-West agreements 
affecting their security”. '* 

A further politicising of NATO and inner Atlantic relations and the trans¬ 
formation of this military alignment into a political alliance may, of cour¬ 
se, yield some positive results. But I feel that behind these plans there 
was a dangerous intention which also found expression in real politics, 
a bid to further militarise inter-European relations by politicising inter- 
Al!antic ties. 

C'urrcntly the main responsibility for military processes in Europe 
resLs with the Unit d States while West European countries arc trying 
to manoeuvre in the political and economic spheres, which offer greater 
opportunities for cooperation with the East. Whereas Soviet-American 
relations, including tiu)se bearing on Europe, are dominated by military 
f.iCt.ors, priority in Ea.sl-Wesl relations on the European continent goes 
to political, economic, cultural and other tics. American conservatives 
expect a politicising of NATO to increase the role of the military, con¬ 
frontational factor in inter-European relations. It is apt to slow down 
detente processes in Europe. 
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To judge by the discussion of recent years, the US conservatives appa¬ 
rently visualise an optimum scenario for the evolution of the situation in 
Europe as follows: 

The vacuum in US-West European relations which would result from 
the Soviet Union’s neutralisation of the nuclear advantages of the United 
States would be filled by a Western European huild-up of conventional 
armaments. The sy.stern and level of military confrontation on the conti¬ 
nent would not change. The only change would come about in its 
Western component, with the role of Western Europe increasing also in 
the area of conventional weapons. 

There is no question of lowering the level of military confrontation. 
It is proposed that the whole system of confrontation, its refurbishing and 
hence perpetuation, be updated. 

Also, psychological dependence on US “nuclear guarantees” would 
remain. It could even increase, for the race in conventional arms is likely 
to make people more nervous and suspicious and to maintain military 
strategic instability in Europe. In this situation the West Europeans’ 
dread of war and their need for the United States to inspire them with 
confidence by nuclear means would inevitably grow. While allies play a 
somewhat bigger role in NATO, the key positions would still be held by 
the United States. 

Thus the chief purpose of the suggested plan is to preserve the con¬ 
frontational structure which has existed in Europe for 40 years, to modify 
it only in part and maintain the military split on the continent. This is 
precisely what Washington sees as the basis for its influence in Europe. 
And while influential Americans threaten to “withdraw” from Europe 
because they are annoyed or are pursuing demagogic aims, most of them 
consider, according to Foreign Affairs Chief Fiditor William G. Hyland 
the alliance with Western Europe and Japan the mainstay of the US 
international positions ." 

rormer US Under Secretary of Defense Robert Komer has expressed 
the same idea even more frankly. NATO, he said, should be strengthened 
by all means, and not weakened, becau.se “the United States’ greatest 
remaining strategic advantage over the Soviet l.inion is that it is blessed 
with many rich allies, whereas the Soviets have only a handful of poor 
ones”. 

This explains why, notwithstanding the shift in favour of a “mari¬ 
time .strategy” and the effort to ease its mililary burden in Europe, Wa¬ 
shington has no intention as yet of revising the main aspects of the 
existing system, let alone winding up its military presence in Europe. 


DOES THIS IMPLY that tl.e United Slates is not able to belter its 
unconstructive position and will actively obstruct a stabilisation and con¬ 
siderable lowering of the level of military corifrontatifin in Europe and 
progress towards building a common European home? An analysis of 
the situation developing in Europe and the USA. as well at the latest 
moves of the US leadership show that a pessimistic answer would hardly 
be justified. 

In Europe and the world there now exists an unprecedented combina¬ 
tion of objective and subjective opportunities to advance step by step to 
ending the military split and e.stablishing a new, more durable and huma¬ 
nist security system. In other words, we have a new political reality in 
the making. It is the historical memory of European nations, who are 
more aware than anyone el.se that a new war is impermissible; Europe’s 
vast political tradition; the fact that European countries have a more 
correct Idea of one another than is the case in any other region; an 
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uncommonly developed system of bilateral and multilateral talks, consul¬ 
tations, treaties and contacts on ail levels but primarily the Helsinki pro¬ 
cess; the continent’s tremendous economic, scientitic and technological 
potential and its experience of economic cooperation. 

Lastly, “Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals” is both 
a liistorical and a cultural entity united by common legacy of the 
Henaissance and Enlightenment and the great philosophical and social 
efforts of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

I could list many other real opportunities of effecting a sharp turn in 
European politics. For a long lime now, Europe has been in a situation 
where the objects sought by nat ions in East and West during the cold war 
have been reached and the cold war itself is largely an anachronism. 

Ruling quarters in the West need not fear either now or in the foresee¬ 
able future the assumption of power by class forces alien to them. Fear 
of such a development was admittedly one of the main reasons for start¬ 
ing the cold war. 

As well as pursuing this aim, bellicose forces in the West hoped to 
“roll back” communism and deprive the Soviet Union of the “buffer” of 
countries friendly to it by exerting pressure. These aims proved unattain¬ 
able, and .so. from the sixties on. they drifted towards “peaceful penetra¬ 
tion” and efforts to strengthen their influence through detente. The Hel¬ 
sinki Final Act marked the definitive miscarriage of the policy of “rolling 
back” communism. It legalised the territorial and political status quo in 
Europe and put it on record. This enabled the Soviet Union and other so¬ 
cialist countries to accomplish the ta.sks they undertook in the cold war 
years: dashing hopes for a forcible “roll-back”, defending socialism and 
reaffirming postwar territorial and political realities. 

Military confrontation is no longer the primary area in which the 
destiny of socialism is being decided. The fortunes of the system depend 
on whether the socialist countries can restructure their societies and eco¬ 
nomies in a way effectively meeting today’s challenge. 

In Europe there are apparently no politically significant forces now 
that could deliberately start a war. Nor are there any differences that 
could make the West go to war with a view to resolving them, especially 
in the conditions of the pre.senl power balance. Nevertheless, the system 
of military-political confrontation born of earlier fears and contradictions 
persists in Europe. It is the main source of antagonisms and distrust 
between East and West, a “thing in itself”. 

Both in level and significance, current military preparations and con¬ 
frontation are plainly out of all proportion to the .social, political and 
state-to-state contradictions lingering on the continent. The peoples of 
Europe are realising more and more that the situation is unnatural. This 
is a major rea.son for the falling support of military expenditures, for 
efforts to reproduce the system of military confrontation. 

Coming to power in European countries today is the “generation of 
heirs”, who are less committed to old dogmas and free from earlier fears. 
The position of the forces having a stake in the preservation of the sta¬ 
tus quo is al.so made difficult by the “democratisation of security policy” 
typical of the last decade, that is. by a notable expansion of the spectrum 
of influential leaders and political forces involved in its framing and by 
heated political debates on the problem both in the East and the West. 

The political situation in Western Europe in the late seventies and 
early eighties changed substantially due to a rift in pronuclear consensus 
among the rulers of leading countries. More and more often, the main 
opposition parties of a social democratic or centri.st orientation in West 
Germany, Britain, Italy and some small NATO countries question many 
aspects of the bloc’s military strategy. Anti-nuclear sentiment is mounting 
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among both the public and the “elite” in the majority of West European 
countries. 

Furthermore, the dernocratisation of the debate on defence problems 
in socialist countries has begun to bear fruit. I mean the ongoing revision 
of ill-advivsed operational concepts, the restructuring of armed forces on 
defensive principles and the elimination of superficial armaments. 

The ending in the seventies of the advantages of the United Stales, 
first at tlie level of strategic offensive weapons and then at the level of 
the nuclear balance in Europe, depreciated the NATO concept of “flexible 
response”. As a result, the military basis of the old security system in 
Western Europe found itself greatly weakened. Countries in the region 
arc searching intensively for new ways of safeguarding their security. 
They now have an unprecedented opportunity to join in this process so as 
to seek greater securiiy by reducing armaments and demilitarising the 
European politics. 

Certain prerequisites for curbing and reversing the arms race in Europe 
are also provided by a marked intensification of West European econo¬ 
mic integration. The real prospect of creating a single EEC international 
market after 1992—a prospect now in sight—has helped erode what is 
known a.s “Europessimism”. West European countries feel confident again, 
and it is harder now to impose a confrontational policy upon them from 
without. This, in turn, restrains the forces having a stake in sucli a po¬ 
licy. 

In nearly all West European countries and even in the United Stales 
there is no more political will to increase military spending, and indeed, 
some leading countries arc reluctant to keep it at the present level. Many 
military programmes arc being reduced or put off. This tends to slow 
down the implementation of NATO plans for the introduction of a new 
generation of offensive weapons and provides more opportunities for 
disarmament. There is also the fact that West European military and po¬ 
litical quarters arc increasingly uncertain of the feasibility or even advi¬ 
sability of such plans. Economic limitations play their part in making 
cubs in armed forces, including the US force in Europe, the order of 
the day. 

Our internal perestroika and the ongoing democratisalion of our so¬ 
cial life, which we arc cleansing of Stalinism, are a further important 
prerequisite. Dustrust for the Soviet Union is being eroded. World opi¬ 
nion is coining to see our country as more humane and peaceful than be¬ 
fore. The relaxation of ideological confrontation is creating an atmos¬ 
phere favourable to progress on all lines of East-We.st cooperation. 

Developments in the Soviet Union, the humanisation and increased 
openness of our .society, our aspiration to demilitarise policy objectively 
meet the interests of the world community, Western countries included, 
even though these developments are making our country an “inconveni¬ 
ent” partner for those accustomed to the earlier, pre-perestroika image 
of the Soviet Union, which made it possible to keep up cimfrontation 
without any particular effort. 

There is no doubt about the iremendous importance of the fact that 
the Soviet Union has demonstrated in practice its determination to dis¬ 
mantle the confrontation sy.stem. Our unilateral reductions in conventional 
armaments and tactical nuclear weapons have shown that no useful 
purpose can be served by imposing continued confrontation and block¬ 
ing progress in East-West talks while using them as a cover to push 
ahead with the arms race. 

In the qualitatively new climate now emerging, the old policy of re¬ 
producing military confrontation is becoming ineffective and politically 
unprofitable for Washington conservatives and forces close to them. This 
invites the conclusion that military confrontation in Europe has reached 
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a degree of saturation where existing political, economic and other pre¬ 
requisites make it possible to begin lowering its level. 

As a result of the changed military balance in Europe, the increased 
independence of West European countries and the failure of US at¬ 
tempts to wreck European detente in the early eighties. Western Europe 
as an instrument of pressure on socialism is losing in value for Washing¬ 
ton. The unwillingness of the nations in the region to build up their 
offensive capability—a mood encouraged by the Soviet Union’s bold po¬ 
litical initiatives—adds to realistic sentiments in the United States and 
prompts Washington to “write off” Europe as a front for pressure on the 
Soviet Union and to raise fewer obstacles to the stabilisation and lower¬ 
ing of military confrontation in Europe while hanging on to the posi¬ 
tions held by America on the continent. 

In the final analysis, this line is in keeping with the interests of the 
United States itself, for it is compelled to spend a substantial part of 
its military budget on maintaining military confrontation in Europe. Af¬ 
ter all, everyone now recognises that America’s excessive military spend¬ 
ing is a major reason for the weakening of its positions in comparison 
with other capitalist centres. It is obvious that an appreciable lowering 
and stabilisation of military confrontation in Europe help reduce ex¬ 
penditures for the armed forces stationed in or intended for assignment 
to Europe. 

This would eliminate one of the main reasons given for the race in 
strategic arms, for the need to make allies support the concept of “ex¬ 
tended deterrence”, or an American “nuclear umbrella” over Europe, 
which is hardly seen as credible any longer by anybody. 

Some conservatives have set out to reconsider their approach, doing 
it on the strength of an analysis of the realities I have mentioned. Wor¬ 
thy of special note in this respect is the report “Gorbachev and the Fu¬ 
ture of East-West Security” by the chairman of the Atlantic Council of 
the United States, former NATO commander in Europe, General Good- 
paster. It proposes, given definite conditions, that the troops and arma¬ 
ments of both alliances in Europe be reduced by the middle of the next 
decade, to less than half their present level in NATO. Such a large 
reduction would undoubtedly bring about a qualitative change in the mi¬ 
litary political situation in Europe. 

The report, which comes from a man having an impeccable reputation 
among conservatives and heading an organisation of the main Allantic¬ 
ist forces in the United States, is bound to stimulate Washington’s think¬ 
ing. Those who are at one with Goodpaster but cannot bring themselves 
to say so publicly can now defend themselves by referring to his report. 
To be sure, the latter will make no difference in the period immediately 
ahead as far as the policy of Washington is concerned. But it will enliven 
the debate on the possibility of departing from this policy, which dooms 
the United State.*; to immobility. 

The above realities have already brought about substantial, though 
not yet radical shifts in the present US administration policies. These 
realities: the need to respond to the Soviet policy and to prevent a loss 
of the US prestige and weakening of the allied unity, prompt the admini¬ 
stration to move, despite its original intentions not to offer any far- 
reaching proposals. This is proof of the effectiveness of the Soviet line. 

At the NATO Council’s 40th session President George Bush made 
public a package of ideas aimed at reductions in armed forces and con¬ 
ventional arms, which is (though not without some evident defects— It 
is not radical enough, to my mind) quite constructive. It is close to or 
coincides with our position. So it is a serious step towards elimination 
of the military split in Europe. 
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There came up new and important elements in the Declaration of the 
heads of states and governments who took part in the NATO Council 
session. One can but welcome the appeal to assert a new model of East- 
West relations which calls for confidence, cooperation and peaceful com¬ 
petition to replace ideological and military antagonisms. It is particular¬ 
ly welcome because of shifts in real policies that are in the Declaration 
backdrop. Prompted by new international realities, by the new Soviet 
Union, new political thinking is emerging in the quarters traditionally 
considered bulwarks of old thinking. 

The ongoing shifts of Western policies tend to show, lo my mind, that 
these policies can be influenced with a reasonable effect, and that the 
world is not doomed to endless enmity and confrontation. 

It would be logical lo expect that lower levels, squeeze-out and ulti¬ 
mate elimination of the military blocs’ confrontation, with the setting up 
of a reliable and humane system of security envisaged in the European 
home concept, would further erode the feeding grounds and limit options 
of the hard-core factions of the ruling quarters in the West, the USA in¬ 
cluded. 

The United States would be expected to lake up a fitting place in a 
peaceful, demilitarised common European home, for historically, cultu¬ 
rally and politically as well as from the point of view of religion, Ame¬ 
rica is part of Europe if a di.stinctive one. In the economic sphere, it is 
linked to Europe—its western region—more closely than ever. The nuc¬ 
lear age and advances in means of warfare have tied America to the 
European security system. In terms of security, the Atlantic may now b^; 
described as no wider than the English Channel. The United States is 
as close to Europe as England was in the I9lh and early 20th centuries. 

America’s ties to Europe are important enough also in terms of its 
continued interest in stability and peace on the continent. Besides, we 
know from history that US dependence on European security and the 
influence of the West European allies have repeatedly been a restrain¬ 
ing factor for US foreign and military policy. This influence should evi¬ 
dently be preserved. 

Lastly, there is no denying that the US presence in the European se¬ 
curity system has not only tended lo whip up the arms race but exerted 
a certain .stabilising influence and neutralised long-standing distrust and 
friction between some West European nations. Besides, the opportunity to 
rely on US power has diminished the We.st Europeans’ fear of the "So¬ 
viet threat” and hence persuaded them lo spend less on militarising their 
societies and policies. 

The .situation in Europe today has two aspects: on the one hand, the 
possibilities of escalating the arms race are dwindling, with military con¬ 
frontation tending to ea.se, but on the other hand, both Western and Eas¬ 
tern Europe are entering a period of rapid change frauglit to a degree 
with destabilisation. This adds to the stabilising function of the US 
prc.sence in the European security system. Without it the gradual tran¬ 
sition of Europe to a new security system based on the concept of a 
common European home, that is, on political guarantees and European 
institutions and not on military confrontation, could be more (HTficult. 

Apparently, the United States ought lo reali.se that constructive par¬ 
ticipation in the formation of this new, demilitarised and humanist sys¬ 
tem would be more in keeping with its long-term interests than al- 
temps to preserve the status quo. Ultimately such participation would 
enable it not only to hold its positions in Europe but to put them on more 
solid political foundations than are provided by the residual rights of a 
victor power or the rights of a country guaranteeing the securky of one 
of the parties to a confrontation system on the continent that is clearly 
becoming obsolete. 
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Advancing together with these unquestionably overdue changes (and 
with allies who see them) would, I believe, help head off new crises in 
the Atlantic alliance. 

But why should a Soviet author want no crises in the other alliance? 
Because it would be much easier to bring about positive and lasting 
changes by joining efforts with the other side. Crisis phenomena in West 
and East would merely slow down this process of creating a healthier 
international political climate. 
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DIPLOMACY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Yuri BORISOV 


THE I4TH OF JULY, 1789. Two centuries separate us from that 
memorable dale which has left a deep imprint on the minds noi only of 
the French people, but of all humanity as well. Each century has its (jwn 
inimitable image, its own “historical” price and its own place in the 
onward movement of social progress. However, it is indisputable that the 
major events of world history in the two hundred years since the out¬ 
break of the Great French Revolution have in various ways and various 
forms reflected its democratic and humanistic ideals and the common 
human moral values proclaimed by it. 

However significant might have been the ideological and political 
dissimilarities between the incorruptible Robespierre and the mercenary 
Mirabeau, ever consistent Marat and ever inconsistent Danton, the un¬ 
compromising Hebert and the day-dreaming Babcuf, all these tribunes 
of the popular revolution were united by an ardent desire, if differently 
interpreted, to bring people liberty, equality and fraternity. 

It was the huge and macabre royal fortress prison of the Bastille 
tliat sort of embodied all the multiform evil and injustice of their life 
for the insurgent workers and artisans of St. Antoine, a suburb of the 
capital of France, and, indeed, for all of her defranchised working 
peuf)le. Built in the late 14th century, this bastion of French absolutism, 
oppression and violence seemed altogether unassailable. The fortress and 
its eight high towers bristled with artillery pieces. Two deep moats 
with hoist bridges barred all approach to it. Yet none of all that deterred 
the ill-armed sansculottes who stormed the Bastille. The formidable for¬ 
tress fell under their impetuous onslaught. 

That was not a spontaneous rebellion, it was a deep-going popular 
revolution ttiat broke out after having been long in the making, in the 
space ol several years, it disposed of the royalist feudal system, swept 
I'rance clean of all lumber of medieval laws and ways and opened up the 
road to her bourgeois development. "It did so much for the class that il 
served, for the bourgeoisie, that it left its imprint on the entire nine 
tccnlh century, the century w'hich gave civilisation and culture to the 
whole of mankind... In the nineteentli century what they fthe great 
French bourgeois revolutionaries!, had begun was continued, carried out 
piecemeal and finished in all parts of the world.” * 

This asse.ssment of Lenin’s referred, of course, not only to the process 
of one-way onward movement. Certain elements of the feudal social- 
economic order and of the estate system are known to have been restored 
in consequence of the Thermidorian counter-revolution, in the periods 
of the Directoire, the Consulat, and the Napoleon Empire. The demo¬ 
cratic institutions, born of the Revolution, were in most cases whittled 
down, substantially modified and even abolished. However, the leading 
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trends of bourgeois development survived and gained in strength. Besides, 
the Hevolution opened a new chapter in the history of the foreign 
policy and diplomacy of France and Europe. Its record and lessons still 
deserve the closest attention. 


NOT A SINGLE REVOLUTION in history has been a godsend. Each, 
depending on country and time, had its own specific social-economic, po¬ 
litical, cultural and intellectual prerequisites. The ground for the foreign 
policy and diplomacy of the revolutionary times in France had been laid 
by its ideologues and “godfathers”. The great French Encyclopaedists, 
Voltaire and Montesquieu, Diderot and Rousseau, Helvelius and Con- 
dorcet, Mably and Turgot came forward with all-round criticism of the 
home and foreign policies of absolute monarchy and its .diplomacy. 

The root of the evil, as they saw it, was the ambition of the monarch¬ 
ist regime in France to keep the entire system of European international 
relations confined within the narrow and light framework of dynastic 
family connections, marriages between the members of the families of the 
kings, princes and dukes, and reduce it to inter-family treaties and ac¬ 
cords on the issues of succession, partition and repartition of territories, 
financial and commercial advantages, acquisition of colonial possessions. 
The diplomacy of the monarehs, Mably emphasised, is guided not by 
“great principles”, but by “private motives, petty interests and whims of 
sovereigns”. 

Hence the principles of staffing the diplomatic service. Its members 
were recruited from among the court aristocracy, top clergy and gene¬ 
rals. The King’s diplomatic agents and official representatives feared 
public diplomacy more than the devil fears holy water. All negotiations 
were shrouded in mystery. The only way, if any, to break through the 
blank wall of secrecy was by the bribery of diplomats, interception of 
their correspondence and by political espionage. 

The scathing criticism of monarchisjt diplomacy by the ideologues 
of French Enlighlcnmenl was spearheaded against the ineffective system 
of international political alliances of prerevolutionary France in Europe. 
The foremost among them was the Franco-Austrian alliance, sealed by 
the marriage of the dauphin, the later-to-be Louis XVI, with the Austrian 
Princess. But the Austrian bent did not save the French from their 
defeat in the Seven Years’ War against England, which led to France 
losing Canada and other colonies. The second axis of French diplomacy 
in Europe, the alliance of the Paris and jMadrid Bourbons, was also 
fragile and unstable. The bonds of “family diplomacy” proved to be po¬ 
werless in the face {»f the real contradictions of national interests. In 
such a setting, the bonds of kinship offered no guarantee of mutual 
understanding and no respect for economic and political interc.sts and 
honest cooperaUon. 

Upon lambasting the anti-people essence of dynastic diplomacy, the 
Encyclopaedists substantiated the principles of new foreign policy. In 
tho.se days, these p'-inciples seemed an illusion, but they have lived 
through the subsequent centuries, for in their essence they reflected 
mankind’s long-cheri.shcd dreams of fair and safe international relations. 
For example, Jean-Jacques Rousseau put forward a project of eternal 
peace, of the total ending of all wars and of creating a federation of 
free nations and an all-European parliament to this end. He proposed 
establishing an international tribunal to resolve conflicts and disputes 
between state,, by means of negotiation. .Neither did Rousseau rule out 
the possibility of international treaties and agreements on the issues of 
disarmament being concluded. 
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Of course, there were no requisite pre-conditions two hundred years 
ago for realising the foreign policy concepts of Ihe ideologues of French 
Enlightenment. But the profoundly humanistic essence of the ideas of 
peace and disarmament has borne fruit. It had its imprint on interna¬ 
tional relations and sometimes deterred the parties concerned from dan¬ 
gerous extremes in the diplomatic struggle. It was the actual balance 
of economic and military forces that determined the European situation 
at the time. However, what seemed, at first glance, to be the abstract 
ideals of everlasting peace have for ever remained integral to mankind’s 
priceless intellectual potential. 

Incidentally, even in our time, some pundits strive to make those 
Encyclopaedists look as something like pipe-dreamers divorced from the 
facts of reality and wandering in some “intellectual void". That’s 
absurdi The heralds of the French Revolution thought in quite earthly 
terms of national independence and sovereignty of the people, human 
rights and liberties in the context of democracy and public diplomacy, 
having broken with self-seeking dynastic interests. They were the god¬ 
fathers of the famous Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen 
adopted by the National Assembly on the 26th of August, 1789.* 

The Declaration was addressed, first and foremost, to the French 
people, yet it was one of the policy documents of international relations. 
It proclaimed the neglect of the “natural, inalienable and sacred” human 
rights; liberty, property, security and resistance to oppression as the 
only causes of social ills and decadence of governments. , 

Property, when it becomes an object of International relations, must 
not be alienated by force, although it can become an object of law- 
governed negotiations. It is likewise obvious that man’s stable security 
can be properly ensured by the state only in the context of dependable 
general security. And, finally, individual freedom is indivisible: it rules 
out both “domestic”, that is, social oppression, and violence by “external", 
that is, foreign subjugators. 

In other words, the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen is 
a single document with two “faces”, one turned to the social order of 
France, and the other to her international relations. They are as inse¬ 
parable as the two sides of a coin. This unity rests on national interests. 
The nation is the source of supreme authority. Hence the need for inde¬ 
pendent foreign policy of the Stale, upholding the interests of the na¬ 
tion and the people. 

The ideas of the Declaration were embodied in a whole series of the 
foreign policy and diplomatic documents of the French revolutionary 
times. These included one of the first manifestoes of bourgeois diplom¬ 
acy—"A Memorandum on France’s Present Relations with Other Stales”, 
prepared in 1792 by the former Bishop of Autun, Charles Maurice Tal¬ 
leyrand. By that lime he had acquired considerable experience first as 
a member and, subsequently, as the head of the Diplomatic Committee 
of the National Assembly, and conducted important negotiations in 
London with a view to securing British neutrality in respect of I’rance. 
The' brilliant diplomatic career of the prospective Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Directoire, of the Consul at, of Emperor Napoleon and 
Louis XVIII was yet to come, but it was clear that the force of thought 
and the logic of analysis, as witnessed by the substance of the “Memo¬ 
randum” had not arisen out of nothing. 

A free people, Talleyrand stressed, cannot build its relations with other 
peoples “on the ideas and sentiments” of a despotic government. It must 
base “political actions on the principles of common sense, justice and 
common good”. Hence the imperative of non-intervention in internal 
affairs and condemnation of aggression. It is not, the author felt, the 
acquisition or conquest of foreign possessions, but the proper use of 
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one’s own that makes a state as well as an individual “actually rich". 
Land-grabbing by “force and skill” are “cruel games of political insanity 
and fai.se calculations of power”. 

I'rance, Talleyerand concluded, must develop “a new system of her 
cxiernal relations, totally analogous with the ideas and interests gener¬ 
ated by the new situation”. This sugge.sts a fundamentally novel approach 
to the problem of political alliance which can be a fair and sensible act 
only if “it boils down to a mutual defence treaty”. At the same time, as 
the author of the “Memorandum” suggested, not all states were capable 
of being French allies. Some of them, because of their geographic loca¬ 
tion, or different principles of government, had no means for “joint 
defence”. So what France could conclude with them were “not permanent 
treaties of alliance and fraternity, but only interim agreements involv¬ 
ing political and commercial interests, to meet particular circum.stances”. 

Under any circumstances, Talleyrand believed, “France must remain 
within her own frontiers: she must do so because of her glory, her jus¬ 
tice, her common sense, her interests and those of tl>e peoples she has 
liberated”. It was a paradox of history that these noble and humane 
ideas should have been those of a man who, subsequently, spent much of 
his long life in the service of aggressive diplomacy designed to justify 
the subjugation of the peoples of Europe and colonies. 

The committed approach of the author of the “Memorandum” to the 
colonial problem and to the issue of international trading and industrial 
connections which were building up at the time became a kind of sign 
of the new bourgeois epoch. Talleyrand considered prospects for 
concluding an Anglo-French convention granting independence to the 
colonies of both countries which would have enabled them to get actively 
involved in the system of international trade. In so doing, he referred to 
the restoration of Amcrican-English trade links upon the declaration of 
national independence by the United States. He also urged freedom from 
foreign rule for the Spanish colonies in Latin America. 

Such ideas were profoundly foreign to the diplomats of the ‘ old 
school” who despi.scd “low alTalrs”—the development of industrial, eco¬ 
nomic and commercial tics. It is undeniable that the “Memorandum”, an 
official diplomatic document of revolutionary times, was distinguished 
by an innovative mode of thinking and a sense of political realism. It 
must certainly have been written under the influence of the Declaration 
of till- Right of .Man and Citizen and reflected what were, at the tinie, 
the now requirements of bourgeois diplomacy. 

The universal, common human significance of the foreign policy prin¬ 
ciples advanced in the very opening stages f)f the French Revolution, is 
bcvvmd (luostion. The most e.ssential ])oint of the historical process is 
just that it does not pul lime out of joint. Therefore, it is only logical 
for tile contemporary epoch to have inherited tlie ideas of national in¬ 
dependence and national sovereignty, the people’s superior authority in 
every area of public life, including foreign policy, negotiation instead 
of the use of force, total non-intorvenlion in internal affairs, and defen¬ 
sive prioritie.s of inlernationid alliance. 

U WDuld, beyond dispute, be rather naive to draw any direct analogy 
between 17H9 and 1989. Although tlie continuity of basic foreign policy 
principles is obvious, the scale of their application and the scope of their 
o|)erati()n have changed cosinically, indeed. I’or the first time throughout 
the existence of humanity, it is impossible to choose between peace and 
war Nowadays, there is no reasonable alternative to universal peace, 
nor to .security through disarmament. To live at the close of the 20lh cen¬ 
tury means to he able to come to terms with one’s neighbours, both far 
and near, respecting each other’s interests, and to cooperate, while recog- 
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nising everyone’s imprescriptible right to choose one’s social-economic 
order and one’s mode of living, thinking and acting. 


THE PROBLEM of war and peace was vitally important for the 
destinies of the French Revolution at every stage of its development. 
The deep-going political and social-economic change-over in France 
excited all European nations. And for a number of years, monarchist 
Europe, overcoming its internal contradictions, was girding up its loins 
against France. The anti-French conspiracy was masterminded by the 
Head of the English Government, William Pitt Jr., who had determined 
as early as 1789 that it was inevitable and necessary to go to war 
against insurgent France. 

That was also the view of the Russian Empress, Catherine II, who 
wrote to the French leaders in exile: “Consider me an unselfish and 
sincere friend of the princes, the King’s brothers, and a constant sup¬ 
porter of any loyal servant of your monarch*’. ^ There was a readiness in 
Petersburg to incur major expenses for aid to the Bourbons, but the 
actual subject of direct armed intervention in French affairs was raised 
only when the long-lasting Russo-Turkish war ended in the signing of 
the lassy Peace Treaty leaving Russia in possession of Ochakov and the 
Black Sea coast between the Bug and the Dniester rivers. It is at that 
point that the Empress unequivocally called for armed intervention; “To 
my mind, there is only one thing that has to be done to save Franco, and’ 
that is to restore the power of the King, and the only way to do so is 
by taking up arms.”^ 

English diplomacy was active in promoting Austro-Russian reconci¬ 
liation, under a variety of terms, including the restoration, by force of 
arms, of Austrian domination in Belgium, where revolutionary events had 
unfolded under the influence of the French example. Now, under the terms 
of a military alliance concluded between Austria and Prussia in Febru¬ 
ary, 1792, the nionarchs concerned undertook to field a 100,000-strong 
army against France. That was how the first anti-French coalition was 
created. 

The idea of suppressing the Revolution through violence obsessed 
Louis XVI and his entourage, the French emigration led by the King’s 
brother. Count d’.^rtois, centred first in Turin and then in Koblenz. The 
counter-revolutionary undertakings were funded out of Ihc secret treasury 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs and subsidies of Fiiropean 
monarchist regimes. Waging the struggle against the Revolution were 
royal diplomatic representatives and agents in Vienna, Pcter"burg, Ber¬ 
lin, Madrid and Stockholm. 

The invading armies stood poised on the borders of the French 
Republic. But was it in its interest to precipitate the opening of hosti¬ 
lities on its own initiative? No, the country’s internal situation required 
the longest possible “delay". None of the major objectives of the Revo¬ 
lution had yet been completely achieved. Nevertheless, on April 20, 1792, 
the Legislative Assembly declared war on the King of Bohemia and 
Hungary—the Austrian Emperor. 

The French initiative changed nothing about the character of the 
war. As far as France was concerned, it remained a just and defensive 
war to save the Revolution against the combined offensive of the Euro¬ 
pean monarchies. At the same lime, it was the first major attempt in 
history at conducting a revolutionary war, under liberation slogans, 
which was, as a matter of fact, a continuation of the internal policy of 
the Legislative Assembly in the domain of international relations for the 
"export of revolution” to Europe. 
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The subject of the "export of revolution” is still a relevant one. For 
in the course of the last two centuries, clown to this day, the ideas of 
revolutionary war have been more than once discussed in the working- 
class and Communist movement and actually applied in some cases. But 
all attempts at making other nations “happy” by the "export” of revolu¬ 
tion or counter-revolution invariably ended in failure. That is why the 
1792-1793 experience of France is still instructive in many ways. 

The Girondists, who formed a government on the King’s instructions 
in the spring of 1792, were strongly committed to revolutionary war. One 
argument used to explain the political line of the Girondists was that 
they represented the Republican-minded commercial-industrial and land¬ 
owning bourgeoisie of large cities of the South and South-West of 
France, anxious to have an outlet to the markets of Europe. The Girond¬ 
ists also relied on the enthusiasm of patriots ready, arms in hand, to 
strike back against the combined forces of emigrants and foreign in¬ 
vaders. Reflecting that popular sentiment, one of the leaders of the Gi¬ 
rondists, Jacques Pierre Brissol said in the Legislative Assembly on 
December 29, 1791: “War at the present time is a good deed for the 
nation.” 

Many Jacobins, expressing the interests of the revolutionary demo¬ 
cratic bourgeoisie, which acted in alliance with the peasants and the 
urban low classes, favoured revolutionary war. In February, 1792, the 
Jacobin Club in an address to its members declared that “the nation 
desires war” and that it longs for the moment when the great dispute of 
peoples and kings will be d^ecided on the battlefield. In the meantime, 
this dispute was already on as revolutionary ferment had enveloped a 
number of European countries under the influence of the French example. 
In Belgium, a revolution against Austria rule was suppressed by Austria 
in cooperation with Pru.ssia and England. There was an anti-feudal 
movement in Switzerland, Nice and Savoy. Hungarians, Czechs and 
Poles were up in arms for liberation. In Petersburg, the news of the fall 
of the Bastille was greeted by democratically-minded people with 
enthusiasm. 

The situation in Europe seemed to favour the partisans of the "export 
of revolution”. The troops of the Republic occupied Savoy and Belgium 
in the autumn of 1792. On November 19, the Convention declared in its 
decree on behalf of the French nation that it offered fraternity and as¬ 
sistance to all nations anxious to gain freedom and called on the generals 
to defend the citizens who had suffered or could suffer in the cause of 
freedom. There was a provision for translation of the text of the decree 
into the languages of the countries where French troops were stationed. 

A few weeks later, the Convention passed another Decree which 
determined the organisation of power in the French-held regions. It pro¬ 
claimed the principles of the sovereignty of the people, peace, fraternity, 
liberty, equality and abolition of privileges. All the existing institutions 
of power were abolished. They were replaced by provisional elected ad¬ 
ministration. The Convention resolved to send its commissars at once to 
wherever necessary to fraternise with its representatives. 

However, the ways brought over from Paris by force of arms, if with 
the best of intentions, could not strike root in what was foreign soil for 
them. Belgians, for example, rejected the new system of power suggested 
by the Convention. The "export of revolution” did not produce the results 
the Girondists had counted on. Besides, the military fortunes were fluid. 
In the summer of 1793, foreign armies were already on French soil. 
There was an immediate threat to Paris, The new situation compelled the 
Girondists lo change their tactics: they came out for peace. 

So the policy of revolutionary war came to grief. Maximilien Robes¬ 
pierre, the leader of the Left Jacobins, the actual head of the revolu- 
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tionary government in 1793, foresaw such a turn of events. !t would 
seem, of course, that he should, rather than anybody else, have actively 
contributed towards fanning up the flame of liberation in Europe. 
However, Robespierre was determined to defeat the internal enemies of 
the Revolution, consistently carry out its social and economic reforms, 
totally eliminate feudal duties in the countryside, organise the food supp¬ 
lies for the army and the cities, and reorganise the forces. 

He considered resolving those objectives to be indispensable for de¬ 
feating the combined forces of monarchist Europe. “You say we have to 
march on Koblenz, on Koblenz, you say”, Robespierre turned to Brissot. 
“As if representatives of the people could carry out all their commit¬ 
ments by presenting the people with war. Does the danger come from 
Koblenz? No, Koblenz is by no means a second Cafthage, the root of the 
evil is not in Koblenz, it is among us, it is in your fold.” 

The Girondists toyed with war. It was a dangerous, lightnn’nded and, 
at the same time, criminal game. That is how Robespierre viewed it. 
He said; “The nation does not refuse to go to war, if it is necessary 
in order to gain freedom, but it wants freedom and peace, if it is possible, 
and it rejects any plan of war aimed at destroying freedom and Con¬ 
stitution, if even under the pretext of defending them.” “ Robespierre 
emphatically objected to the Girondist argument that the French soldiers 
would bring freedom to the European peoples by force of arms. He con¬ 
sidered that all that an armed invasion of foreign lands would do was 
to turn France’s neighbours away from her, rather than convince theiii 
of the need to support the French Republic. 

One idea that was staled and restated by the Jacobin leader was that 
no nation could be “made happy” by foreign revolutionary violence. “But 
suppose the foreign nations, the soldiers of European stales turn out to 
be not so philosophic and mature as you pre.sume tlieni to be for a revo¬ 
lution like the one you are finding so difficult to bring off yourselves? 
Suppose they find that their primary concern must be to repel an unfo¬ 
reseen attack, without considering what stage of democracy the incoming 
generals and soldiers were in?” 

Those words of Robespierre prompted the conclusion that (he “export 
of revolution” would produce its enemies, rather than friends. It was 
Jifin Paul Marat, one of the Jacobin leaders, the publisher and editor 
of the Friend of the People newspaper, who alone shared the view of the 
“fncorruptiblc”, reflecting as they did not a temporary, transient or purely 
French, but a universal law of the historical process, subsequently con¬ 
firmed over and over again by the experience of various nations and 
rnanv peoples. 

Can we today consider it settled for good and all, both in .science and 
in practice, whether the “export of revolution” is useful or harmful for 
the social and national liberation o the peoples, and for the progress of 
humanitv? The lessons of Jiislory prove that no “prompting” of a revolu¬ 
tion can replace its own internal driving forces or compel a stable course 
for which there are no requisite conditions as yet. 

One should not confuse, in this context, the influence of a revolu¬ 
tionary example with intervention in the internal affair.s of a peculiar 
nation. The victory of the October Revolution in Russia did certainly in¬ 
spire an upsurge of the liberation movement in many countries of Europe 
and Asia. But the external factor could not .substitute itself for the in¬ 
dependent development of the political situation of some nations. The 
concept of a world revolution, which gave rise to so much debate and 
controversy back in the 1920s, has been, as a matter of fact, disproved 
by actual experience. 

Now, look at the intensity and, sometimes, fury of the dispute that 
raged and is still sometimes raging over the asses,sment of the political 
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cvcnls in Eastern Europe after the end of the Second World War! One 
argument that has been for decades forced down the throat of the general 
public in Ihc West is that it was the Soviet Army that “brought" the 
East-Europcan states their political regimes. That is an unfounded 
accusation! Beyond dispute, the every prc.sence of Soviet soldiers did stay 
the hand of those who would have restored the pre-war order in Eastern 
F:urope. But the peoples of that region did have their sovereign right to 
decide their own destiny, even though that right was limited by the in¬ 
terference of Stalin and his associates in the internal affairs of some 
socialist countries and by the stagemanaging of political trials which 
meant repression of some prominent statesmen and party leaders. That 
criminal practice contradicted the principles of democracy and socialism. 

So it was 200 years ago that the concept of revolutionary war and 
"export of revolution” proved to be inconsistent. Robespierre and Marat 
were strongly opposed to it. Even at that time, they put forward and 
argued the principle of the freedom of each people lo choose their poli¬ 
tical and social system without any outside interference. That is a uni¬ 
versal lesson of history. The freedom of choice is the royal road of 
modern societal development. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY of revolutionary France was not, nor could 
it bo identified in black-and-white terms. There was an intense poli¬ 
tical struggle between different political groups over various issues of 
international affairs. It was not only the Girondists who championed the 
idea of revolutionary war. Among those who demanded the "deposition 
of tyrant.s” in feudal Europe was Jacques Hebert, the Vice-Public Pro¬ 
secutor of the Paris Commune, and his followers. The idea of the “export 
of revolution”, revolutionary propaganda abroad and the implantation 
of a republican form of government by force in European countries were 
opposed not only by the Robespierrists but also by the political forces thai 
supported Georges Jacques Danton, the leader of the Right-wing Jacobins. 
True, that was about the only factor that the foreign policy positions of 
Robespierre and Danton had in common. 

Naturally, the reality of the slogan of revolutionary war was in direcl 
dependence on the situation in the battlefields of the French Republicans 
with the united forces of European monarchies. The execution of Louis 
XVI on January 21, 1793, further stimulated their consolidation. England, 
Holland, Spain, and certain Italian and German states together went Itt 
war against I'ranee. 

A counter-rcvolnli(.)nary rebellion broke out in Vendee. The reins of 
power in .sixty out of the eiglhy-three departments of France were in the 
hands (jf the rebels. Foreign forces intruded into French territory from 
various direelions--from the North, North-East, East, Soutlt-F.ast and 
South, 

.Some say I here are no miracles. But revolutions do work wonders. 
One occurred in l-rancc. The Jacobins, having come to power in the 
summer of 1793, decided on and carried through agrarian legislation, as 
a matter of urge icy, which completely liberated the French peasants 
from feudal dependence, making them the free owners of the land they 
had received from the Revolution. Emancipated peasants, full of enthu- 
siasiii, displ.'iyed an unbending will to achieve victory. 

The English, Austrian and German troops began to retreat along the 
Belgian frontier and on Ihc Rhine, and so did the Spanish troops in the 
south of France as early as the autumn of 1793. several months after the 
in^talhition <»f (he Jacobin dictatorship. Savoy, Lyons and Toulon were 
liberated. Tiic Chouans in Vendee suffered a series of defeats. Fourteen 
Repiihlican armies, which had sprung up as if out of nothing, equipped 
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with what were modern weapons by the standards of the day, led by 
Illustrious commanders, who applied new tactics of warfare, smashed up 
the invading forces. The decisive victory was scored by the French at 
Fleurus on June 2C. 1794. The intruders had to evacuate the French terri¬ 
tory lliey had seized. 

By that time Danlon had already been guillotined on charges of 
counter-revolutionary activity. However, the theory of natural frontiers 
he had advanced lived on. “1 maintain that it is futile to try and instill 
fear of an excessive enlargement of the territory of the Republic. Its fron¬ 
tiers have been drawn by Nature. Wc will achieve them, reaching all the 
four points of the horizon: the Rhine, the Ocean, and the .Alpos; it is there 
(hat must end the confines of our Republic, and no power in the world 
can ever prevent us reaching them,” ^ Danton’s views gained wide 
currency. They had and still have both supporters and opponents. In¬ 
deed, it is difficult to Imagine something different. The concept of natural 
frontiers has more than once .served as an cxcu.se for land-grabbing in 
the history of France and F.iirope. It has been Invoked by many statesmen. 
We siiall name but one—Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Now, should one approach the problem of natural frontiers in a nega¬ 
tive and prejudiced manner today? It would be a mistake to do so. Nature 
cannot be disregarded either in ecology or in diplomacy. But one-sided 
solutions, atloptcd by one stale to the detriment of others, which have 
always engendered political and even military cri.ses, must be altogether 
excluded in modern conditions. After the Second World War, for example, 
the problem of frontiers in Europe was resolved by means of peaceful 
political accomodation. Frontier posts were put up in strict compliance 
with the national interests of individual countries and general peace on 
the continent. This truth has been recognised in all the documents signed 
by the 35 participating nations of the Helsinki process. 

But let us turn back to Danton’s views. After an agonising search for 
a political line for the Republic to follow and after some rope-walking 
between the proponents and opponents of revolutionary war, he went 
all-out in the w'inter of 1793-1794 to seek peace—at any price, as a 
matter of fact,—first of all, with England. The Dantonisls were prepared 
to cede Bavaria to Austria, the Antilles to the English, .Milan lf> Sardinia. 
Plans were afoot even to call a peace conference in Switzerland, but they 
never materialised. Danton’s excessive pliability worried Robespierre. 
The two Jacobin leaders differed in their diplomatic tactics as well: Ro¬ 
bespierre. as distinct from Danton, ruled out reconciliation with England, 
but considered it realistic to have peace with Prussia and Austria. 


IT IS THE SOURCE of modern democracy that we trace back to the 
fall <>f the Bastille. We see its origin and development as in eparable 
from the names not only of Voltaire and Rous.seau, but Danton and Ro- 
be.spierre as well. 

.Unfortunately, this appraisal is far from alw’ays accepted in tl»e West. 
The comments made on the bicentenary of the Revolution have coinpri.scd 
both some praise of its democratic gains and .some .scathing, sometimes 
ev<'n malicious criticism of Robespler.e as a “leader of terror”, “bloody 
de.spot", “implacable tyrant” etc. It is as futile as ever to try and find 
a Robespierre .street, or boulevard or even small square in Paris; there 
are notie? His ideological opponents have .sort of crossed the “Incorrup¬ 
tible” out of history. 

And yet Robespierre was a man of outstanding erudition and ability. 
He made a sizable contribution towards establishing and substantiating 
the c(.>mmon human democratic principles, including some in the domain 
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of foreign policy and diplomacy. French Republicans of 1789-1793 put 
forward remarkable humanistic ideas which still inspire millions of 
human beings—the ideas of equality and fraternity of nations, their all¬ 
round and mutually beneficial cooperation, universal security, condem¬ 
nation of aggression and seizures of territory, and non-intervention in 
the affairs of one’s neighbours, far and near. 

Robespierre more than once spoke in the Convention on various pro¬ 
blems of international affairs and diplomatic activity of the RepuMic. 
He emphasised that “the French people is the only one in the whole 
universe to be fighting in the name of a common cause’’ and that its in¬ 
terests coincide with those of all other peoples. The European war is a 
result of the intrigues and perfidy of monarchist states seeking their own 
goals of aggrandizement. 

The Head of the Jacobin Government condemned the forcible “libera¬ 
tion” of peoples. As he put it, “the French are by no means consumed 
with a craze to make any nation happy and free other than at its own 
will”; therefore, revolutionary ideals should be propagated by a “domi¬ 
nation of reason” rather than by force of arms. The force of reason in¬ 
stead of the force of arms, these words might have been uttered today! 
So it is indeed not from scratch that the new political thinking has been 
built. It has its own deep roots, one of which can be traced back to the 
democratic values of 1789. 

The principles of Jacobin diplomacy were recorded in the 1793 Con¬ 
stitution which anchored the gains and ideals of the revolutionary epoch. 
The fundamental law of the Republic declared it to be an ally of all free 
nations and formulated the principle of non-intervention In any nation’s 
internal affairs. Even with Jacobins in power, France was granting refuge 
to freedom fighters but denied it to tyrants. The Constitution precluded 
any peace with an enemy occupying French territory. 

So it is 200 years ago that the ideas of democratic diplomacy we arc 
true to toilay were advanced. Of course, continuity in history is a notion 
that is limited, both in terms of substance and form, by the bounds of a 
particular epoch. Two centuries ago, the principle of non-intervention re¬ 
presented a hope or a good intention, rather than a reality. In the present 
conditions, it is a standard of relations between governments and pc<iples, 
having the force of law under international treaties and recognised 
virtually by everybody. Are there any cases of it being circumvented? 
Yes, there are, but tlie.se are exceptions, rather than a rule, and those 
exceptions are invariably denounced by world opinion. 

Continuity means not only .i creative perception of the past experience 
by those coming after it, but a critical altitude to it as well. Indeed, can 
you justify the. fact that neither the Constituent nor the Legislative 
Assembly abolished slavery in fear of hurling the interests of plantation 
owners and slave traders? It w'as as late as 1794 that the Convention 
members representing the Island of Santo Domingo (Haiti) secured the 
abolition of slave ownership in all French colonies and the granting of 
the rights of French citizens to their residents. It was Danton who 
pleaded for the relevant Decree to be adopted, while Robespierre and 
Saint-Just, allliough they did not support the demand for the abolition of 
slavery, did not object to it either. Some say silence gives consent, if that 
is so. it means enforced consent in any case, at least in politics. 

In his activities, Robespierre quite often showed himself to be im¬ 
patient. He was rush, tempestuous, and often uncompromising, even when 
there was no need for it, in our judgement. Here is a case in point, 
worthy of noting. 

Speaking in the Jacobin Club on December 12, 1793, the “Incorrup¬ 
tible” castigated the outlook of Anacharsis Cloots, the son of a Privy 
Councillor of the Prussian King. He studied at Plessis College in Paris 
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and then stayed on to live In that city and was elected to the Convention 
from the Oise Department. “A German baron,” Robespierre said, “cannot 
be a patriot, a ‘Prussian’ cannot be a worthy French citizen. Can there 
be any imaginable mutual understanding between a sansculotte and a 
man having an annual income of 100,000 livres?” Having put the matter 
this way, Robespierre declared Cloots a foreign spy. He was immediately 
expelled from the Jacobin flock and then from the Convention. 

Now, what were the views that Cloots preached? Utopian, beyond 
question. He dreamed of a world republic and of mankind getting united 
within a single nation with common laws to obey. Ho spoke of all men 
being brothers working together to implant an ever lasting peace on 
Earth. Now, here is how Cloots’ ideas were assessed by the leader of the 
Socialist Party of France, Jean Jaures, a fiery pacifist, murdered by 
French chauvinists on July 31, 1914, just before the outbreak of tlic First 
World War. “I dare say”, he stated, “that history whose infinitely com¬ 
plex work seems to have so little in common with Cloots’ simple scheme 
develops just in this direction: by spreading democracy, by the expanding 
network of international accords and the uniting action of the growing 
political force, that the world proletariat is; it is indeed striving to 
establish, for all the apparent distinctions of nations and unmitigated 
intensity of contradictions, a Single State, a Common Human State, an 
expression of common civilisation.” * 

The words of Joan Jaures are also a mixture of reality and a dream: 
reality is about implanting democratic principles in world affairs; and the 
dream of a common human state. But even this dream has a certain 
prospect ahead for it in our time: one of establishing common human 
values, ideas of a secure peace, universal security, disarmament, human¬ 
ism, and social justice. 


A CONTEMPORARY French philosopher, Jean Marie Bcnolst has 
said: “The bicentcnial is more an occasion for mourning than for cele¬ 
bration.” This assessment appears to have been shared by the producers 
of the TV film about the execution of Louis XVI. Their opinion about the 
film has been cxprcs.sed by 116,000 French TV viewers; 72 per cent of 
them objected to a deposed monarch being guillotined. 

The Time magazine said in its article last May that with 200 years 
gone, the French were still arguing about the sen.se of the Revolution. 
It .sketched out some of the episodes of those days, with heads of pikc.s, 
hungry mobs storming Versailles, women knitting and jeering before a 
scaffold, Marat stabbed in his bath, hundreds of martyred pric.sts, Saint- 
Just railing a hoarse voice “There is no liberty for the enemies of liberty!” * 

So the problem is one of revolutionary violence. The .lacobine terror, 
as conceived by its organizers, was the extreme moans of defending re¬ 
volutionary gains. At the same time, there is no denying the numerous 
facts of abuse of power and authority in those days, conviction of in¬ 
nocent people, including children, women and old folk, and official 
misdeeds. But, by and large, history judges political leaders by their con¬ 
tribution to social progress, without excusing their mistakes and mi.scon- 
coptions. And, in a larger perspective, the balance is certainly positive 
for the tribunes of the French Revolution, most of whom are known to 
have also ended on the scaffold. 

In history, as a rule, revolutionary upheavals involve not only the use 
of force, but its grave abuses as well. In present-day conditions we are 
not immune either from flare-ups of violence. The lessons of historical 
experience, even if confined to national or state bounds, are of universal 
value, to a greater or lesser degree, on all occasions. Therefore, it is only. 
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nil I Ural for us to imagine, in our mind’s eve today, a bridge to span 
1793 and 1917. 

Our October Revolution, which began as a virtually bloodless revolu- 
iioii, led to a Civil War which claimed numerous casualties and caused 
innocent victims. The Romanovs, as a dynasty hostile towards the people 
in a large historical perspective, were guilty” in front of them. But was 
there really any need for them to be physically destroyed? The rampant 
Stalinist reign of terror was an outright betrayal of the cause of the 
October Revolution. While in the course of the French Revolution, the 
escalation of violence with all of its errors and abuses of power still 
had .some historical grounds to explain it, there is none at all to justify 
the wholesale repression and crimes of the Stalin period. 

...The views of A. Clools, a dreamer and humanist, cost him his head 
cut off by the guillotine. But he left behind a testament: “Yes, citizens," 
he addressed himself to his contemporaries, “the day will come when 
the world wiM yearn for the unity of the human race just as you yearn 
for the unity of France today.” Has that day come? Of course, not. 
And it will evidently be long and hard in coming. But progressive huma¬ 
nity will never forget the immortal behests of the revolutionaries of 1789- 
1793. The overriding and decisive upshot of the French Revolution is its 
priceless contribution towards the establishment and development of 
democracy and ail aspects of civilisation without exception. 

‘ V. I. Leoitt, Collected Works, Vol. 29, Moscow. Progress Publi.shers. 1965, o. 
371-372. 

* On June 17, 1789, the Stales General on hehalf of the Third Estate declared 
themselves a National Assembly, the highest representative body of the French people. 
On July 7. it w'as reorganised into a Legislative Assembly. 

* Collected Proceedings of the Russian Imperial Historical Society. Vol. 42, 1888, 
p. 206. 

* //«•</, p. 229. 

Oeuvres completes de Robespierre, Vol. VIII, Paris, 1953, p. 67. 

* Ibid, p. 47. 

' Jean Jaurcs. A Sociidi.st History of the French Revolution, Vol. V, Moscow, 1983, 
p. 149 (in Russian). 

* Sec. Joan Janres, Op. cit., p. 70. 

* Time, May I. 1989. 

'® See- Jean Jaurcs. Op. cit., p. 66. 




RISK ZONES IN THE THIRD WORLD 


Andrei KOLOSOVSKY 


ANALYSTS of the present-day international situation and its deve¬ 
lopment outlook still exliibit a marked tendency to examine issues 
chiefly in terms of Easi-West relations in the current understanding 
of the military, political, ideological, etc., rivalry belwceii the two sides. 
It cannot he said that the Third World is fully ignored here. However, 
the developments and processes, apace there are studied above all from 
the standpoint of their possible influence, be it positive or negative, on 
the state of affairs between the two blocs. 

I'rom the viewpoint of the military and economic potentials the two 
alliances have accumulated and the experience of confrontation between 
them, experience that is negative for the whole world, this approach 
is explicable. And yet, a structure of Ear.t-West relations has developed 
over the past few decades which makes a direct military conflict or an 
uncontrollable development of a crisis improbable. 

However, forecasting events in the Third World and it.s relations 
with the two other worlds is a task with many unknowns, and failure 
to determine any of them correctly is fraught with danger. 

What we call the Third World is the greater part of our planet, a 
huge conglomerate of people, countries, political, religious and other 
movements which, unlike the West, above all, have not taken shape and, 
we believe, are unlikely to take shape in the foreseeable future as 
stunethiiig stable, predictable and having developed mechanisms for 
overcoming conflicts. Turbulent processes of moderni'^ing, of moulding 
a society capable of stable development continue there. However, llie 
Third Wo'-ld is even now a part of the interdependent internalioiial 
community and is capable of exerting a decisive influence on ils 
common destiny. 

When talking about the Third World it i.s important to keep in mind 
that it is far from a united world. It is a t('laiily of very heterogeneous 
countries and peoples with different pasts, different levels of develop¬ 
ment, and different national, cultural, religious and other foundations. 
They are also greatly diverse in their socio-economic and political 
systems and foreign policy and external economic orientations. Never¬ 
theless, “Third Wiirld”—if we do not forget this heterogeneity—is a 
rather suitable term for denoting the group of ooimtries, file economic, 
technological, etc. level of development of most of which is much lower 
than that of the W'e.stern countries and which are experiencing similar 
internal and external economic problems. Almost all of them, albeit in 
different periods, had a colonial past or somctliing similar to it, and a 
different degree of political dependence on Wc.stcrn powers, which 
created a nutrient medium in those countries for nationalism and anti- 
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Western sentiments. They are also united by their non-involvement in 
the split of Europe that took place after the Second World War, which, 
however, does not keep many developing countries from strongly gra¬ 
vitating to cither alliance. 

We believe that the features according to which the Third World is 
traditionally defined are largely a mechanical transfer of political, 
economic and social parameters developed in Europe which eJo not 
quite adequately reflect the fundamental historical processes that are 
taking place in the Third World and in its relations with the socialist 
and capitalist states. 

The postwar split of Europe and the lengthy concentration of inter¬ 
national political life around it have somehow pushed into the back¬ 
ground the past division into “East and West’’ as expressed by Kipling 
as a reflection of the objective existence of European and non-European 
civilisations on Earth. 

Historically, it was European civilisation that developed What is 
to date the most effective mode of production by creating the market 
model of industrial economy. In other countries production was orga¬ 
nised differently, at times creating great values and attaining astoni¬ 
shing breakthroughs. However, these modes of production, which are 
customarily called traditional, have failed to develop a mechanism of 
self-development similar to the European one and to tap the potentia¬ 
lities of science and the individual. 

The partial export of European economic management methods to 
other continents began back in the colonial period, but it was of a very 
limited and forced nature at the time. It was only to North America, 
Australia and New Zealand that it was brought more or less in its 
entirety by European settlers. 

The process of introduction of the European mode of production in 
other, non-European, societies became more active beginning in the 20th 
century, and it greatly sped up in the 1960s, when the old system of 
colonial relations in effect disintegrated entirely. The scientific and 
technological, and now the information, revolution, the development of 
transport and communications, and the transition of the Western eco¬ 
nomy to a new level, when the formation of an integral voluminous 
world market lias become more important and profitable than mere 
access to cheap sources of raw materials, have made this process rather 
turbulent and in many respects the determinant of the age. 

Today we are going through a historical stage of the formation of 
a world tliat is truly integral above all economically, a world based on 
the development model elaborated by European civilisation. Inexorably 
propelled by the needs of development, this process is moving ahead 
paiiiiully and will continue to do so. All the more since the formation 
of an integral world cannot lake place only on an economic basis. The 
problems of security and political relations should be reduced to some 
common denominator; at least a similar understanding of many values 
should be worked out, which is extremely difficult for societies having 
entirely different historical, religious and cultural roots. 

The economic successes scored by Europe and North America are 
inseparable from all the other components that are customarily inclu¬ 
ded in European civilisation. They are notions of morality and the 
purpose of man based above all on Christianity and its reformed 
branch, and age-old principles of democracy. They W'ere not only the 
historical underpinnings for the creation of the modern Western eco¬ 
nomy but also the environment which constantly nourishes it and 
creates the most favourable conditions for its development. 

There should be no delusions about European civilisation with its 
numerous episodes of ruthless mass destruction of people and diffe- 
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rent types of dictatorships. But the main lesson which Europe has 
draw.n from history, including such dark chapters of the 201 h century 
as fascism and Stalinism is that a democratic structure of society with 
respect for the rights of the minority and of the individual is not only 
the most humane path, but also the most rational one from the stand¬ 
point of meeting the needs of development. 

The countries and peoples of the Third World emerged from other 
civilisations which have their own logic of cognising societal life and 
their own age-old notions of the univer.se, values and morality. They 
contain much that is wise and humane, but historically, most of them 
have lacked an understanding of democracy and rights and freedoms 
that is similar to the European one. 

Much is being said today about the affirmation of the priority of 
universal values in world politics as one of the ways of building a 
secure world. For us this slogan means that we are stating our 
readiness to accept anew the values of European civilisation, many of 
which we vigorously rejected over the past 70 years, alluding to class 
interests. And for us this will indeed be a great step towards peace 
with those who are customarily called the We.st today and wilt 

become the only solid foundation on wdiich to restore trust between the 

two poles of a split Europe. However, as far as fostering peace on the 
global level is concerned, it can give but little thus far, since although 
humanity as the totality of nations has much in common, it has yet to 
elaborate a universal understanding of even Ihe most basic values. 

What common values can there be wdien in some .states a person is 
free to express his convictions and ideas in print, and in others it is 
considered po.'jsible to order the murder of a foreign writer whose book 
is not liked. 

It is not difficult to adduce other examples. It can be said, of course, 
that at the level of international law and the documents passed in the 

UN a universal consensus of sorts lia.s been reached regarding the 

fundamental norms of political life, political morality and the legal 
protection of the individual. However, the policies of countries and, to 
an even greater extent, the rcalitie'^ of the societies comprising them 
have showm that these norms and decisions frequently mean no more 
than a reluctance to publicly speak out against the values that have 
been brought to the international arena by European civilisation, and 
an understanding of the improfitnhiiily economically, politically, mili¬ 
tarily, etc. of quarrelling because of this with slates that advance them. 

The clash between European postulates and traditional ones is pro¬ 
ceeding very differently. Japan has in effect set an example to the 
Third World by progressing from a backward closed society to a para¬ 
gon of development, by adapting political cusloiris peculiar to Western 
democracies and yet preserving its national uniqueness. However, it 
is still very far from a full dovetailing of European values and the 
values rooted in Japanese .society, which, in principle is fraught with 
turns in relations betw'een Japan and the West that are hard to pre¬ 
dict. The example of India and many other big developing countries 
shows that Western technical and political culture can be assimilated 
if it encompasses only a limited segment without really penetrat¬ 
ing .society, with the old relations being preserved there. However, the 
phenomenon of Moslem fundamentali.sm has made us realise that 
superficial westernisation of a country even in combination with its 
notable economic development does not exclude in the least the reac¬ 
tion of aggre.ssivc rejection of European values. 

The process of world integration, which Is objective and is propelled 
by economic needs and a realisation of the global nature of many 
problems, should not only overcome fluctuations in development levels 
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but also accomplish the very complicated task of harmonising the 
values of different civilisations and the results of different historical 
experiences of nations. This harmonisation can be reliable and stable 
only if it affects not only the stale machinery and ruling elites but also 
encompasses all strata and evolves an iinegral set of concepts for 
contacts not only between governments but also between societies. 
Our future and the dream of creating a secure world for all largely 
hinges on how successful and painlessly this is accomplished. 

ihis understanding of the Third World’s problems and the appro¬ 
priate practical actions are greatly hampered by the tenet, one that was 
long established and still exists in our political consciousness, that the 
nature of our age, including in the zone of the developing countries, 
is determined by the conflict between capitalism and socialism. 

Socialism was born as a branch of European civilisation. Its ideas 
took shape on the basis of an analysis of 19th-century European capi¬ 
talist industrial production and were aimed at changing relations of 
property and the procedure for distributing it and at thereby making 
society humane and just, while preserving the advantages of industrial 
production. The different experiences of the application of these ideas— 
from the Bolsheviks to the present-day Social Democrats—have yet to 
prove that its economic effectiveness can be preserved in full. Howe¬ 
ver, the history of this country and of the other socialist countries for 
that matter has graphically demonstrated that ignoring the inexorable 
natural laws of the market economy and di.scarding oemocratic tradi¬ 
tion and norms of morality developed in the depths of European civili¬ 
sation for centuries lead to a lag in development and have serious con¬ 
sequences for people’s lives and freedom. 

The strong Asian element in Russia, especially its political culture, 
was definitely instrumental to norms of societal life customary in 
Europe being rejected rather easily in our country. The rivalry between 
capitalism and socialism, or rather, between a normally developing 
market-economy system and the corresponding political superstructure, 
on the one hand, and the authoritarian model of society customarily 
called .Stalinist, on the other, is all the same a conflict between the 
East and West of the same continent, between the "traditionalist.'-” 
and “transformers” of the same civilisation. 

In the early I960.s this conflict began rapidly shifting to the Third 
W'orld, the two lilocs promoting this. We considered it our duty to I’o 
all in our power to impede the development of capitalism in the cmc"- 
gent countries and impose upon them our model under the banner of 
anli-iniporialisl struggle. The West, for it.s part, was clearly inclined 
Jo explaining aw;iy the complex processes within the countries of the 
Third World and its own acute contradictions with it with the term 
■■intrigues of Moscow”. 

A.s a result, virtually the entire Third World ;ind the social uphe- 
.iviils and international conflicts taking place there were incorporated 
into the context of the conflict between Ea.st and West. This not only 
seriously coniplica!'.-d their relations; it hampered an objective analysis 
of the processes lakmg place in tlic developing countries. At the same 
lime this greatly distorted the consciousness oi the Third World states 
.Jtid taught them to speculate on the contradictions between the great 
powers and ascribe their difficulties and mistakes to them; it pushed 
Hieni into individual and group egoism and promoted their involvement 
in conflicts and the arms race. 

We. have repeatedly stated directly or indirectly that a cessation of 
pitting ourselves against the rest of European civilisation and return¬ 
ing 'to its bosom is in our interests. It hardly follows from this that 
we are depriving ourselves of the right to choose our own path and 
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organise our society independently. This merely means that an under¬ 
standing of a number of basic values and foundations of economic, 
political and moral life should be at least somewhat similar. 

And end to our confrontation with the West should also correspond 
to an end to confrontation with it in the Third World and an understan¬ 
ding of the fact that wc are to tackle jointly with it the complicated 
matters of relations with this part of the world and its integration into 
a united world, and to Jointly take part in re.solving its most formidable 
problems. As long as many of them still exist, one cannot speak of the 
creation of any reliable security, or merely, for that matter, of a rather 
stable situation, in the military-political, economic or ecological sphere. 

Repudiation of confrontation in principle docs not imply that wc 
w'ill not have contradictions or differences with the W'estern powers 
regarding the Third World, as there are a good many such contradic¬ 
tions even among themselves. This docs not mean that we wmII not have 
a special stand on these issues, all the more .so since in many parame¬ 
ters we are closer to the developing countries than to the industriali¬ 
sed ones. This merely means that we will have to scrap forever the 
reality-distorting confrontational approaches to the Third World and 
objectively assess the actions and stances of all the participants in this 
interaction. Confrontation with the West over Third World problems or 
a blind playing up to the developing countries, without an objective 
analysis of the actual stale of affairs for the sake of this confrontation, 
merely conserves or even compounds these problems and makes them 
ever more difficult to solve. 

Let us take the military-political angle, for example. Great efforts 
are being taken to lower the level of military rivalry, including its 
nuclear dimensions, between the two blocs, to prohibit clicinical wea¬ 
pons and to limit conventional arms by placing all this on the only 
possible solid foundation of trust, which is inconceivable without con¬ 
stant, monitored observance of specific norms of inlcrnationa! inter¬ 
course, and mutual openness and understanding. It is naive to believe, 
however, that it will be possible to make real progress in all these areas 
on the European continent while turning aw'ay from the fact that in 
most parts of the wwld the opposite process Is apace. 

Progress towards a nuclear-free wwld is being held back not only by 
the inertia of nuclear thinking, the absence of tlie West’s confidence in 
the irreversibility of the changes in our policies, and by the lack of 
trust and a balance of conventional arms and armed forces in Europe. 
The farther we proceed tow'ards not only reducing but also eliminating 
nuclear weapons the greater the threat that they will be spread. Several 
Third World countries already have these weapons or possibilities for 
quickly manufacturing them if the appropriate political decision is ta¬ 
ken. In effect all of them arc involved in conflicts, some very fierce, with 
their noiglibours, and they seek to dominate in their regions. Such 
internal processes are apace in many of them and such regimes exist 
that the use of these weapons in actuality cannot be ruled out. Under 
the circumstances the appearance or moreover, one-time u.se of those 
weapons will, quite probably, evoke an Instanlancoiis and comple¬ 
tely uncontrollable reaction of the spread of nuclear weapons in the 
Third World, since possession of them will become .a foremost compo¬ 
nent of security and political weight. 

If a nuclear arms race starts, the question of scaling it down on 
a contractual basis will not arise soon, the real danger of nuclear war 
will grow incalculably, and the dream of a nuclear-free world will liirn 
into an unreal fantasy. 

If the goal of reducing and scrapping nuclear weapons is approa¬ 
ched in practical rather than propaganda terms, we believe that the 
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emphasis should be placed not on exposing the doctrine of nuclear 
deterrence and convincing the West that nuclear weapons must be 
scuttled immediately, but on elaborating with it in a businesslike 
fashion the conditions afld gradual steps which would make this scrap¬ 
ping practicable. Foremost among them are safeguards of non-prolifera¬ 
tion and, over the longer term, of non-resumption of the production of 
nuclear weapons. 

It is a well-known fact that contacts regarding a non-proliferation 
regime are energetically maintained with the USA and other Western 
countries. However, what is needed here are not merely contacts, but 
real cooperation and the elaboration of a united policy of Intolerance 
towards attempts to acquire, produce or spread nuclear weapons. The 
main thing is to fully remove the pressure of inter-bloc confrontation 
and the resulting double standards in approaches to countries from the 
point of view of their proximity to a given nuclear power. No conside¬ 
rations of “special relations”, “strategic importance” or a reluctance to 
look bad in the eyes of the Third World can justify inconsistency in 
voting on the issue of nuclear-free zones, tolerance of plans, no matter 
what form they may take—be it repeal of the non-proliferation treaty, 
the development of nuclear technology in the military sphere, even 
within the framework of international law, softness in demanding that 
the IAEA norms be observed, etc. 

The same is true in principle of the approach to the problem of the 
spread of another type of mass-destruction weapons—chemical weapons. 
No political relations, “anti-imperialist” slogans and actions, or financial 
gain, for that matter, should hamper us from clearly censuring all instan¬ 
ces of the use of chemical weapons and from firmly impeding the acquisi¬ 
tion of a chemical potential. 

Only our consistency in these spheres will give us grounds for demand¬ 
ing the same consi.stency of the West and to establish extensive rather 
than selective cooperation in the.se spheres. Nor should we be afraid of 
a negative reaction from the Third World, as there are in this reaction 
many purely political elements injected from other contexts, and even a 
mere demagogical smoke-screen designed to conceal a reluctance to 
hamstring one’s freedom of action regarding these weapons. 

Of course, the efforts of those who possess nuclear and chemical 
weapons to reduce and eliminate them are creating an atmosphere that 
is more favourable for non-proliferation, although thus far there seems 
to be no visible link between success at disarmament talks and the rest¬ 
raint of potential possessors of mass-destruction weapons. The Third 
World countries should have access to the appropriate peaceful teciino- 
logies for development purposes. However, real participation in the 
nuclear and chemical arms race will not solve these problems but will 
only lead to greater secrecy and more stringent restrictions in the 
Icclmological sphere. 

Closely related to the problem of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons is that of the dissemination of their delivery vehicles, above all 
powerful ballistic missiles. They have begun to spread worldwide, so 
far armed with conventional warheads. However, even in such a version 
they are extremely dangerous weapons which are often used again.st 
the civilian population and seriously destabilise the regional balance 
of forces. Missiles are not only being supplied by the great powers, 
China included; they are already being produced by large Third World 
states. Attempts at bilateral and international regulation of the spread 
of missile hardware are at the initial stage. To successfully develop 
contacts in this sphere it also appears necessary to overcome the app¬ 
roach that is idcologised and aimed at obtaining political dividends, 
and to conduct an objective and pragmatic discussion of the regional 
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balance of forces and of security needs. Success here is hardly attai¬ 
nable without a consistent manifestation of restraint in national export 
of these weapons. It would not be superfluous to recall that a modifica¬ 
tion of precisely a Soviet missile was used in the ‘war of cities" bet¬ 
ween Iran and Iraq to intimidate and destroy the civilian population, 
and that through our agency the use of powerful missiles was for the 
first time made an everyday practice of civil war. 

Restraint and repudiation of ideological bias are also imperative in 
tackling issues pertaining to deliveries of conventional weapons to 
the Third World. This is a hard problem to solve, since almost all arms 
producers seek to export their wares and extremely wide range of poli¬ 
tical and economic interests are involved here. 

We believe that in today's international conditions it is possible to 
have effective coordinated regulation of deliveries of arms to the Third 
W'orld countries that would keep them within reasonable limits while 
removing or at least lessening their do.<«tabilising influence on the regi¬ 
onal and global situation. What is important, however, is not to attempt 
to take advantage of such talks for endlessly stipulating exceptions for 
ideological and political reasons and for reaffirming a status quo which 
frequently consists in the fact that while far from flourishing economi¬ 
cally, our friends in different regions are much better armed than their 
neighbours. In providing for their security, they continue, not without 
our assistance, to subscribe to the concept that one should be much 
stronger than all one’.s neighbours and even comparable to the great 
powers in armament. This approach in no way accords with the establi¬ 
shment of a climate of trust and good-neighbourliness, pushes regimes 
into a hard line in domestic and foreign affairs and makes it possible 
for them not to show particular concern for development needs aoid for 
raising living standards. 

Massive deliveries of weapons and the existence of large amounts of 
them in certain countries are rapidly becoming a factor in regional 
conflicts that is self-sufficing and has its own logic, a factor that is 
greatly hampering a change, vitally needed as that may be. in stands 
and approaches. A great deal has been written about the importance for 
global security of settling regional conflicts and the necessity, for the 
purpose, to purge them of ideological notions, to diminish rivalry 
between the USSR and the USA, and there is r>o need to dwell on this 
in detail. It is important, however, to note that the first experience in 
applying our new thinking to regional conflicts has shown that the 
arms deliveries issue is the touchstone which reveals the true ixtent of 
novelty in policies and at the same lime it is the most stable element of 
the old approaches, which lends itself to transformation with difficulty 
and has a strong capacity to reproduce the former, confrontational, mode, 
of thinking and acting. Revealingly, arms deliveries, military aid and 
the armament level are figuring more and more prominently in di.scus- 
sion.s of conflicts, including those linked with indirect Soviet-American 
rivalry. 

The problem of economic development and the related social situa¬ 
tion in the Third World pose a danger to world stability and the future 
of humanity that is as great as or greater than military-political proces¬ 
ses. Many dark shades have been used to dcsciibe the plight of many de¬ 
veloping countries, their penury, the widening gap between them and the 
industrialised world, and the structural, financial and other problems 
existing in international economic relations. We believe, nevertheless, 
thai the experience of the successful and rapid development of many 
countries in Asia, Latin America and in Africa for that matter, and the 
astonishing progress achieved in .solving the food problem in such den- 
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sely populated countries as India and China debunk the apocalyptical 
view of the world economy as being in a deep crisis. 

The record has shown that skilful use of economic laws and suitable 
technologies and a sensible economic policy can ensure successful deve¬ 
lopment. The view of the West as a shameless plunderer of the develop¬ 
ing countries, a view that is deeply entrenched in the USSR, is incorrect 
as well. Of course, the Inertia of the colonial limes is there—a reluctance 
to reckon with the specifics of the weak economies of the developing 
slates, and the resultant practice of trying to squeeze maximum profit 
out of the Third World. However, both Western policy-makers and bu¬ 
siness interests jucreasingly realise the fact that the economic plight of 
the greater part of the developing world is a global problem, and it is 
imperative for the West that it is solved, which requires considerable 
efforts and resources from it. At the same time, on the basis of their own 
experience and the experience of the successfully developing Third World 
states, people there are deeply convinced that economic policies must be 
pur.sued by economic methods and that they can be successful only when 
they are grounded on economic laws and not political slogans and draw 
on present-day economic realities and not on speculative schemes of the 
future. 

Political and military methods of attaining state independence, fami¬ 
liarisation with our practice and, most importantly, many years’ involve¬ 
ment in acute military-political confrontation between East and West have 
engendered persistent actions by developing countries in favour of a po¬ 
litical solution to their own and world economic problems, a solution 
based largely on abstractly egalitarian demands for just'ce. In their do¬ 
mestic economic policies and bilateral relations with industrialised coun¬ 
tries many developing slates have long been guided by another, pragma¬ 
tic, ideology. However, when they gather at multilateral forums, they 
continue to call for a political, willful overhaul of world economic rela¬ 
tions and the establishment of a “new economic order”, forgetting that 
the world economy is first and foremost the totality of the economies of 
individual countries and that a voluntarist or simply ill-considered eco 
nomic policies of governments are mure often than not the reason for the 
catastrophic stale of their economies. 

W'c have seen from our own bitter e.xperience what political domina¬ 
tion of (he economy leads to. On the international scene, however, we 
continue to support tlie “new economic order” slogan, patently paying 
tribute to the old logic of using the Third World for gaining points in 
the confrontation with the West. Fortunately, the world is not subordi¬ 
nate to decrees, even tliosc passed by a majority vote, and a "new eco¬ 
nomic order” will hardly be established. However, this slogan is also 
hampering and will continue to hamper a productive discussion and so¬ 
lution of world economic problems, leaving them in the context of poli¬ 
tical rivalry. 

Our |)ossihililics for taking part in the development of the Third 
World are limited conif^ared with those of the West. Our standing on 
the economic laddc,- is unique, loo. As an industrialised country, we car¬ 
ry out operations with many developing .states that are analogous to 
Western ones. And yet, in many parameters of the level of development we 
are closer to the developing states; we do not have national convertible 
currency, and with the energetic broadening of economic cooperation with 
the W'est we will probably come up against Ihe same problem that the 
developing countries are facing. Nevertheless, by aliening our approach 
to international discussions of economic problems, the USSR can play 
a decisive role in extricating economic problems from the maze of politi¬ 
cal slogans aligning them with the existing economic realities. No one 
exjicets tfiat dialogue to be a simple one, devoid of the quite natural 
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acute clashes of interests and stands. But it will be conducted in a lan¬ 
guage associated with economic reality, and only in this way can it be 
productive. 

The stale of affairs in the developing countries in the ecological sphere 
will also exert, and is already exerting, an enormous impact on the 
world situation. Recognition is being given even now to the worldwide 
importance of the problem of felling tropical forests ami of the potential 
danger posed by the spread of “dirty” technologies there. As is the ca.se 
with the economy, the approaches to this problem are rather ambivalent. 
Western countries tend to move ecologically dangerous facilities and the 
development of tiieir resources to other countries without taking into ac¬ 
count the consequences for the environment. But they arc aware of the 
situation and are taking practical actions to stimulate measures to pro¬ 
tect and restore the environment in developing countries. Beginning to 
worry about the state of the environment, but often lacking the re(|uisite 
skills and the resources, for that matter, to carry out environmental pro¬ 
tection measures, the Third World itself often displays a politically ac¬ 
cusatory and categorical approach. 

Ecology Is a relatively new sphere of international cooperation which 
does not bear the burden of confrontation. It is unque.stionably of a glo¬ 
bal nature and, despite all its complexity, can become a model of con¬ 
structive and businesslike collaboration among all groups of states, if it 
finly becomes possible through joint efforts to avoid its becoming an 
arena of ideological and political speculation. 

Many of humanity’s diseases can be cured only by establishing coope¬ 
ration between the industrialised and developing countries and by their 
common understanding of the existing problems and the basic parameters 
for .solving them. The spread of narcfdics, for example, can be controlled 
•)nly if the u.ser-countries and the producer-countries arc equally intole¬ 
rant of this evil. 

At the present juncture the Third World is the main source of ano- 
Iber bane of our limes---terrorism. It not only brings death to innocent 
people; it is capable of triggering off acute internntifmal cri.ses and iin- 
peding the efforts to settle major conflicts. The Third World peopic.s great¬ 
ly suffer from terrorism Ihemselves, but tliero is also an aspect of it, 
one which is the most destabilising for the international situation, which 
deliberately targets acts of terror against tlie citizens of industrialised, 
mostly Western, countries. 

Clearly, terrorism Is nouri.shed by the natural nutrient medium of tlie 
enormous number of acute political, national and other problem'^ and can 
only be uprooted fully if they are resolved. However, even now it can 
be greatly controlled if all slates declare war on it, if it is outlawed 
everywhere in deed as well as in word. Terrorist groups cannot, especi¬ 
ally in our age of technology, last any length of time and all the more 
so function without the encouragement or at least pandering frc’ii with¬ 
out. Terrorism is widely condemned; nevertheless, it is common know¬ 
ledge that there are forces, including those on the state level, that consi¬ 
der it an admissible and justified instrument of politics. As long as tliis 
situation remains. International terrorism will not he stopped no matter 
how tnany resolutions are passed to the effect. The <inly e(»rrecl thing that 
the international community can in effect do to keep acts of terrorism 
from becoming a constant nightmare of our day is to develop a stable 
reflex of intolerance towards terrorism and especially to state policies fa¬ 
vourable to it. A great deal here, as in otner matters affecting the in¬ 
dustrialised and developing countries simultaneously, hinges on our 
stand. One would like to believe that the firm statements censuring terro¬ 
rism and expressing a readiness to cooperate with the West in this sphere 
in fact spell a departure from the past practice when we were gripped 
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by the mania of confrontation and were 'prepared at least to close our 
eyes to terrorist activities if they had merely a semblance of “anti-impe¬ 
rialist” and anti-American overtones. Like any crime, terrorism must de¬ 
finitely he countered. Therefore, silence or an emphatically underplayed 
reaction to manifestations of it, and especially outright calls for it at the 
state level cannot be interpreted cither by those who carry out acts of 
terrorism or those who are victims of it as anything but encouragement 
of a policy that recognises terrorism as a legitimate tool. 

Human rights, political democracy and the closely related issues of 
openness are among the most difficult problems in the relations with the 
Third World which are nonetheless of fundamental importance. They are 
hard to solve since they affect not only the most vital interests of ruling 
regimes and powerful political and economic forces but also encounter 
the resistance of historical experience and the value systems of the .socie¬ 
ties comprising the developing states. However, without progress by 
Third World countries in this sphere it is difficult to visualise how bar¬ 
riers can be broken down in the efforts to solve political, military and 
economic problems and how a stable model of global security can be 
built even somewhat successfully. Reliable settlement of regional con¬ 
flicts, cessation of regional arms race, and establishment of a minimal 
level of trust among states are hardly attainable without democratic 
control of the government, without the requisite freedom of information 
and the corresponding freedom of speech, without elections under a pro¬ 
cedure tliat no one would call into question. It is with good reason that 
more and more crisis settlement schemes include international monitor¬ 
ing of the domestic political structure. The openness endemic to the de¬ 
mocratic system is likewise needed for solving economic, ecological and 
many other problems. 

Theoretically, we have accepted all this for ourselves by recognising 
the interconnection between democracy and development, between open¬ 
ness and disarmament, and between trust and cooperation with other 
states. We agree that liurnan rights are a legitimate subject of interna¬ 
tional dialogue, and we will energetically discuss this topic within the 
context of East-West relations and are even receptive to criticism level¬ 
led at us. 

Although we have set about deidcologising this topic on the European 
continent, we still continue to a certain extent to u.se the old double 
standards, standards based on a confrontational approach, in examining 
internationally human rights violations in the developing world, being 
reluctant to .see obvious violations, as the voting at many international 
forums shows. Nor arc the Western countries, especially the USA, fault¬ 
less in this respect. However, the fact that the State Department has for 
the first time considered it necessary to condemn human rights violatior7.s 
by Israel clearl\ points to the real possibility of a repudiation of the 
double standards enmeshed in confrontation. 

Many Third World countries, including big ones, do not like talk, es¬ 
pecially pointed talk, on the topic of democracy, human rights, confidence¬ 
building measures and openess, as they have well mastered our for¬ 
mer argumentation to the effect that this is either interference in internal 
affairs or espionage. Naturally, developing societies of the iThird World 
cannot be made cither democratic or open forcibly, and it would be 
extremely dangerous to set oneself this task. Nevertheless, our political 
and moral stand on this issue should be unequivocal and cogent, and 
showing an understanding of the fact that democracy and opennes are 
not forced reverence to the West but the foundation of development and 
security throughout the world. 

Repudiation of a confrontation approach and a subjective assess¬ 
ment of stands and approaches will become irreversible and truly 
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prod^tive only if it is fully applied to all the problems and 
all the states of the Third World. Declarations are not enough here. 
Ideological confrontation has created a remified, already largely self-re¬ 
producing infrasluclure of stereotypes, alliances and lies in the Third 
World which cannot be dismantled without persistent unilateral efforts 
and, in a number of cases, parallel efforts with the West. Not everything 
here can be done overnight, but it is important to be consistent, since 
enclaves of confrontation are no less dangerous than cancer cells. 

Arguments to the effect that the Third World is a reserve of our in¬ 
fluence cannot, given the present state of our economy, be deciphered as 
anything but the fact that our reserve is the preservation of a readiness 
and capacity for military-political confrontation with the West in the 
zone of the developing countries. In actuality this implies a refusal to 
dismantle the ideological, military and other components of the confron¬ 
tational infrastructure, which will inevitably become an insurmountable 
impediment on the path to sweeping changes in our relations with the 
West, and will keep pushing us back to our former policy models. In 
effect this platform differs little from the previous one, which boiled 
down to the conviction that the Third World was the reserve of social¬ 
ism and .sooner or later would return us to the “class struggle” in the in¬ 
ternational arena in all areas with the baneful consequences for us and 
the rest of the world. 

The Third World is not an arena for an East-West showdown. Nor 
is it in any way our common enemy. There are no a priori right and no 
a priori wrong here. New political thinking can be effective only if 
its principles and values are applied universally both in terms of prob¬ 
lems and in terms of countries, and if ideological considerations and the 
struggle for influence are not an excu.se for retreating from them. This 
is how the age of confrontation can be made a thing of the past, the pro¬ 
blems of the developing countries overcome, and a truly united and safe 
world built. 
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IT IS TEN YEARS since Margaret Thatcher took office. Whereas in 
tfie past the Conservative and Labout partie.s would take turns briefly 
replacing one another at the helm of government, today, for the first 
lime in 20th-cenlury British history, the Conservatives have managed to 
I'.alt the swinging of the traditional two-party pendulum for such a leng¬ 
thy period. 

For ait llie contradictory nature of the developments of llie past de¬ 
cade, one thing is obvious- Britain has managed to break out of a rather 
dangerous socio-economic crisis, wlien it was called the sickman of 
Europe, to consolidate its standing among the five most industrialised 
countries of the capitalist world, and to enhance its prestige and role in 
international affairs. 

These results are to a great extent linked with the wurk of Mrs. Tha- 
Iciier and with the tendency in conserx alive philosophy and polilics which 
she rei)resents. The term "Tlialcherism” has become firmly entrenched 
in British political life; it is used to characterise certain political, ideo¬ 
logical and moral goals which she pursues and also her specific style of 
leadership. Hardly everything about Thatcherism is new: many elements 
of the philosophy which Mrs. Thatcher subscribes to were manifesi in the 
political tliinking of the Conservatives in the past as well; however. Mrs. 
Thatcher was the first to try to combine them in an inlegrai conception 
and, most importantly, is implementing them cogently and persistently 
What is more, in marking the tenth anniversary of her slay in office, she 
lias directly e.xpressed her intention of carrying further lier course of 
cight wing radical reforms and a wish that others continue tackling the 
v.iNks which slio has advanced. These stalcnienls by .Mrs. riialchcr arc 
iui.erprelcd here as an inlerrtion to provide conditions to render her re 
•orms in a way irreversible and to implant her pliilosophical conception 
in Britisli society. 

THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THATCHERISM 

THE IDEOLOGF’.AL I'Ot'NDATIONS of Tlialcheri.sm are comprised 
of a number of eleuK'nts. It is an apology of free cnlerprise, personal 
initiative, and extreme individualism. Mrs. Thatcher docs not conceal 
the fact that .she considers direct material profit, .striving for indepen- 
lience and a desire to order life a.s best as possible for oneself and 
one’s family to be the main inceniive. This is the human factor as Mrs. 
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Thatcher interprets it. She not only has no compunctions about this indi¬ 
vidualistic philosophy; she stubbornly propagates it, contending that it 
appeals to the best that is built into human nature. 

Motivation of human activity is one of the centre-pieces of the Tlm- 
tcher philosophy. The idea of the need to encourage a desire for getting 
rich runs throughout it: There is nothing bad about creating wealth; only 
a pa.ssion for money for the sake of money is deplorable. Mrs. Thatcher 
publicly displays particular favour towards husines.smen who have ma¬ 
naged to attain major financial success. 

The Thatcher philosophy is candidly anti-egalitarian. The pursuit of 
equality is a mirage, she states. Opportunities mean nothing if they arc 
not backed up by the right to inequality and tlie freedom to excel. 

In effect she is waging an unending stubborn struggle with socialism, 
pitting her individualistic philosophy against it. In her philosophical ar¬ 
gumentation Mrs. Thatcher claims that socialism runs counter to the na¬ 
tural character of a nation, that it is a doctrine of intellectuals who 
haughlily believe that they know better than any person liow tie should 
live. Turning to the experience of the British Labourites, Mrs. Thatcher 
accuses them of “buying" the trust of the constituents deceptively, by 
promising them all sorts of benefits without particular effort. 

Defence of free enterprise and appeals for the liberation of tlie indi¬ 
vidual from shackles of "stale bureaucrati.sm" are presented by Mrs. 
Thatcher as part of the overall slralcgy of the attack on socialism. Slic 
was the first postwar Conservative leader to have frankly stated her in¬ 
tention to “uproot socialism in Britain". 

It is with the so-called .socialist policies of the Labourites Dial Mrs. 
Thatcher links the economic decline and exacerbation of social |)roblcms 
in her propaganda. Instead she is proposing a system in whicii. as she 
puls it, the stale would not dominate over people’s lives and would not 
penetrate all their aspects, and would not be a substitute for per.sonal 
responsibility. It is per.sonal responsibility, personal aggressive enterpri¬ 
se. and the principle of “each man for himself" that is llie main ideohi- 
gical premise of Thatcherism. 

To understand Mrs. Thatcher’s world outlook it is important to he 
mindful of her social origins. She does not belong to the traditional Bri¬ 
tish eslablishinenl but comes from the petty bourgeoisie and lias preser¬ 
ved her .solid affection for tliis envirsminent. This largely aecounis for the 
fact that <bc Con.servatives’ proclaimed return to “Victorian iiKiral valu 
es”, such as respect for the family and religion, law and order, thrift, 
thoroughness, industry, independence, the primacy of the right of the in¬ 
dividual, and so on, has become an important element of the ideological 
conception of Thatcherism. 

Mrs. Thatcher perceived the sentiments of certain strata o*^ society 
when she advanced the “patriotic” slogan: Let’s return Britain its gran¬ 
deur. Us attractiveness to many Britons was graphically manifest during 
Itie British-Argentine conflict over the b'alkland Islands (Malvinas). 
Nostalgia for the imperial past made itself felt. The great-power chau¬ 
vinism typical of Englishmen also largely accounts for the success t)f 
Mrs. Thatcher’s propaganda in favour of preserving Britain’s nuclear 
potential, “nuclear power” status. 

At the current stage—after Mrs. Thatcher's third victory at the 1987 
parliamentary elections—opinions began to be voiced in the party re¬ 
garding the need to act more carefully and circumspectly and to ang- 
ment what has been achieved and not rush into new radical reforms. 
In her closest circle, in the Cabinet of Ministers, she almost fully rid 
herself of “conservative Con.servativcs", leaving close to herself only 
those who fully share her approach and espouse her views. 
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A distinguishing trait of Mrs. Thatcher is persistence and even un- 
compromisingness in pursuing her line. Once shaping a policy she seeks 
to conduct it at all cost, without retreating. She sees the political im¬ 
portance of this line to lie in the fact that confidence in the constancy 
of the main orientations of Thatcherism is being instilled in broad strata 
of the population. 

Mrs. Thatcher unquestionably seeks an independent role in the for¬ 
mation of key aspects of East-West relations. She is laying claim, not 
without cause, for the role of political leader of Western Europe. This 
claim is based not only on her personal prestige as a statesperson but 
in no small measure on the new weighty economic position of Britain 
in the world and on the stability of its industrial growth. 

Since 1 have touched upon the topic of her personality, I would also 
like to relate rny observations. From my numerous official contacts with 
Mrs. Thatcher I have arrived at the firm conviction that she possesses 
many qualities, irre.spcctive of her political posture, which characterise 
her as an exceptional leader. She is an interesting conversationalist. She 
knows how to concentrate on a specific problem. 

I have often been at 10 Downing Street, the Prime Minister’s resi¬ 
dence, at Moscow’ instructions. Talks are usually held in the blue hall on 
the second floor, where two small couches—one for the host and the other 
for guests—stand by a hearth. Mrs. Thatcher likes to sit in the corner, 
leaning on a small pillow, her head inclined slightly to one side. She 
speaks in a fine soft voice. She exhibits logic, simplicity and clarity of 
argumentation, and facility in adducing concrete facts. 

If an ambassador has come with important news, I know from my 
own experience that it cannot be put off until the end of the talk. It may 
transpire that the protracted protocol part which does not deal with the 
heart of the matter may simply lead to a situation where you don’t have 
time to get to the main point and she, guiding the course of the talk, 
interrupts it. Some journalists believe that she lacks the patience to hear 
out an interlocutor’s opinion whicli she does not, agree with. This, to 
my mind, is not the case. Slie, an industrious and very rational per- 
-‘ion, is exasperated by idle talk. I would even say that she likes the de¬ 
bate, but she does not like to lose in one. 

I can recall one of our talks during which the question of the British 
nuclear deterrence conception was touched upon. After exhausting her 
argumenl.s, she rose, resolutely walked over to a flower display, picked 
up a large vase and put it in front of me and said, “This is your nuclear 
stockpile’’. Then she pulled towards herself a flat cut-glass ashtray and 
stated affectedly, “This is the British nuclear .stockpile. You have a pa¬ 
tent disproportion". Her eyes were literally shining with rage. In short, 
at that moment of annoyance another character trait of the Prime Minis- 
ter'.s came to the fore—a lack of tolerance and. if you will, of flexibility. 

1 would not want niy words to be perceived as other than my perso¬ 
nal observation. I am far from giving a characterisation of a person, all 
the jnore .so a major politician, whom I meet in my official capacity as 
an ambassador. 

1 cannot, however, fail to relate another encounter. One night last 
December 1 received instructions from New York to contact the Prime 
.Winister immediately and tell her about the postponement of Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s planned visit to Britain. We all remember those difficult 
days after the earthquake in Armenia. The head of the Soviet state had 
taker, a deci.sion to immediately return to Mo.scow from New York. 

In such a situation the words “confirm implementation immediately” 
meant visiting the Prime Minister early the next day in London. I phon¬ 
ed the Prime Minister’s residence and explained as delicately as 1 could 
that J wanted to see her. The respon.se was immediate: “The Prime Mi- 
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nister will receive you at 7:30 a. m.” That’s the way it was. When 1 
arrived at the dark brick building in Downing Street, 1 was greeted at 
the door by her aide. This time 1 was taken to her personal office in 
lier flat (this is in the same building, but in a different corner). Mrs. 
Thatcher greeted me with the words: “What a tragedy. I heard about 
everything on the radio and have expressed my sympathy to the Armeni¬ 
an people in a brief interview to the BBC”. 

This was the first lime 1 was in that office. It is a modest room with 
a small desk. By the window stands an armchair with a back similar 
to an elongated nutshell. When the Prime Minister sat down in it, 1 got 
the impression that she had “hidden” herself from everything around 
her. When she noticed my questioning glance she said: “I like sitting 
like this and working. \ou have privacy and you can think better.” 

The Prime Minister carefully heard out the text of the personal mes¬ 
sage of Mikhail Gorbachev. She immediately dictated a reply and asked 
that I say that slie was already considering bow to help the victims 
in Armenia. At nine o’clock in the morning all the members of govern¬ 
ment would gather, and she decided to discuss the matter with them 
and allocate five million pounds for the Armenian relief fund, render 
emergency medical aid and send British rescue workers. 

When the talk was over Mrs. Thatcher and I went out onto the porch 
of her residence and proposed jointly answering questions by TV and 
newspaper correspondents who were waiting outside. 

The reason I brought this point up is that I saw another facet to the 
character of this complex person: compassion, unconcealed religiosity 
and belief in human good. 

Incidentally, I asked Mr. Powell, a Thatcher aide, when the Prime 
Minister’s work day began since she was able to receive me at such an 
early hour. Mr. Powell said that she usually begins looking through her 
papers over a cup of coffee at 6 a. m. and works well past midnight. It 
is hard to gel her to take a vacation in summer, if even for a week. She 
knows how to restore quickly her physical and menial energy. She is 
always elegant and is able to comport herself with dignity and, when 
she so desires, to emphasise her femininity. Wrong are the Soviet jour¬ 
nal) ds who in their e.ssays and articles depict the Iron Lady wearing 
the “usual blue .suit and patent leather shoes”. 

The prominent British writer on social affairs Peter Jenkins once 
told me that Margaret Thatcher’s personality has a special dimension; 
she behavt.s alternately, depending on the circumstances, as a defender 
of the taxpayer again.st the financial inspector, of the worker against the 
trade union boss, the tenant against the landlord, the citizen against 
the state. Perhaps all this, Mr. Jenkins said, explains the popularity 
of many of Mrs. Thatcher’s ideas in the middle strata of society, for 
which she holds the warmest spot in her heart 

She advances to the forefront simple slogans which everyone can 
identify with; prc.servation of law and ( i der, income in keeping with one's 
work, and so on. 

THE THATCHER ECONOMIC PERESTROIKA 

MRS. THATCHER HERSELF slates not without pride that she has 
carried out a perestroika in her country, and she sometimes uses this 
Russian word. Although the ultimate aim of Mrs. Thatcher’s perestroika 
is unquestionably to con.solidate the positions of ruling cla.sses, its prac¬ 
tical content is to set all levers in motion to make the British economy 
more efficient and dynamic and to raise it to a higher technical level. 

First of all, Mrs. Thatcher has scuttled the old model of state regu¬ 
lation of the economy and has tried to introduce a new one, her own. 
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She lias arrived at the conclusion that the methods of direct state inter¬ 
ference in economic affairs, which played an important political role at 
a certain stage, have become outmoded. They have resulted in an ex¬ 
tensive bourgeoning of the state apparatus and its being involved in pu¬ 
rely business tasks, and authoritarian melhod.s of economic management. 
Today Mrs. Thatcher i.s, by and large, concluding the dismantling of this 
old system. Slie is making relation.s between the state and capitalist 
enterprises more effective, decentralising economic management and 
scaling down the stale apparatus. The central ministries have been cul¬ 
led to a minimum; they number only 16, and there are, in fact, no .sec¬ 
toral ones among them. 

One of the chief elements of the Thatcher reforms is the privatisa¬ 
tion of the socialised sector, which in the British economy had composed 
its bulk at the moment the Con.servatives took office. In the nationalised 
branches over 10 per cent of the GNP had been created, 25 per cent of 
all investments in industry had been made, and over two million people 
had been employed. Aside from the traditional spheres railways, the 
coal industry, iiowcr engineering and water supply—the state economy 
had incorporalcd the aerospace and nuclear-power industries and a num¬ 
ber of monopolies in the automotive, machine-tool, electronic and other 
branches of industry. A network of major slate corporations had taken 
shape. Today Mrs. Thatcher is energetically breaking down this sy¬ 
stem. The petroleum, gas. aviation, telecommunications and many other 
indu.stries have lieen handed over to private business, and Parliament 
is drafting bills to privatise power- and water-supply systems. 

We are of the belief that British political practice refutes the estab¬ 
lished postulate that the stale monopoly model is the highest form of 
capitalism. Is Mrs. Thatcher in fact scrapping the highest form in favour 
of the lowe.sl—private enterprises? In reality this is not the case. The 
stale seclor, which in its lime played a sub.stantial role in the economic 
balancing mechanism, had made it possible to modernise and introduce 
scientific breakthroughs at slate expense, and has increasingly come to 
be perceived in Britain as a brake on the development (»f the productive 
forces al the new stage of Ihe scientific and technological revolution. The 
main arguments which neo-Con.servalivcs advance against stale-owned 
enterprises is their inflexibility, delayed reaction to the consianlly chang¬ 
ing market needs, and an inborn tendency to stagnate. 

This is explained by the argument that .such enterprises do not have 
strong enough incentives to enliancc Iheir efficiency since they arc ma¬ 
intained by ihe slate and do not need lo worry about their survival. 

Mrs. Tbalcber regards the practical purpo.se of privatisation lo lie 
above all in deregulating and releasing enterprises from the “dictate of 
the state”, granting them complete freedom on the capitalist market, 
yet imposing on them full responsibility for their performance. 

The new' line in the economic policy was the British Conservatives’ 
response to the problcins advanced by the present stage of (he technolo¬ 
gical revolution, problems which Mrs. Thatclier, frankly, perceived more 
quickly (ban her political rival.s in her own Conservative f^arly as well 
as in the opposition parlies. She unwaveringly tore down old stereotypes 
and responded to the imporlanl needs of the economy, which had en¬ 
tered a pha.se of radical technological transformations and a structural 
r<’organisation of social production based on science-intensive technolo¬ 
gies, rnicroproces.sor engineering, informatics, and automated manage¬ 
ment systems. 

Eniering this slage of the scientific and technological revolution re¬ 
quired new levers of stimulating technological advance, and .Mrs. Tha¬ 
tcher has found them in creating the most favourable conditions for pri¬ 
vate business, above all for raising tlie profit rate. As a result of her 
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measures—tax reductions and limitations on in Ration {growth—the pro¬ 
fits of British industrial and trade corporations have been rising more 
rapidly than those of their main rivals. In 1988 the increase topped 18 per 
cent, and this year it is expected to hover between 10 and 12 per cent. 
This in turn is leading to a considerable growth in investments. 

The state-owned companies which have yet to become an object of 
privatisation are akso undergoing a reorganisation. They have been 
granted extensive economic independence and financial autonomy, and 
relations between the slate and these companies are increasingly being 
based on contracts. State enterprises have been removed from the arti¬ 
ficial system of favourable climate they used to be in. Specifically, the 
prices for the goods they produce and the services they provide arc no 
longer supported by special measures, but are completely determined by 
the market conditions. Mrs. Thatcher is striving in every way to make 
“healthy competition” a universal principle of economic progress, and 
this competition is increasingly shifting to the pricing sphere, where the 
rivalling companies are forced to lower prices. 

;\nolher important element in her approach is the emphasis on the 
development of small- and medium-size business. Mrs. Thalchcr is dis¬ 
playing particular care for il. Manifest to a certain extent are her .social 
origins and >ympathies and also ideological and political calculations, of 
cour.se. It is ihe middle strata of the population that are the traditional 
mainstay for the Tories. However, we believe that the underlying rea¬ 
sons for such a turn lie el.sewhere. Small- and medium-size business has 
lu'comc a new force in the structure of Britain’s capitalist economy. It 
is successfully gelling along with major inonojioly groupings and in a 
number of instances is complementing tliem even in the advanced sectors 
and also in the service industry. Small, well-equipped firms have proven 
capable of tle.xihility reacting to changes in the economic situation. Mrs. 
Thatcher is resolutely continuing the course she has plotted from the 
outset for supporting and encouraging small- and medium-size business. 

A peculiarity of llie Thatcher brand of privatisation is that it is lieing 
acciimpanieil by e.xtcnsive sale of stocks to small-scaio owners. Ttic iium- 
l»ei of stockholders has grown from one million to nine million over the 
years of Thatcherism. This line is making it possible to inlrodncc many 
or.linary Britishers to the philosophy of itrivale ownership and. pnlilical'- 
ly, to con.solidate the ha.se of Conservative support. 

Thatcherism proceeds on the premise that the interests of the British 
.stale and British capital are in* longer identical. The point is that Mrs. 
Thatcher lends to protect and advance the general pcjsitioris of inU'rna 
lioiial capital ami transnational corpijralions, in wltieli British ea[)ital 
|>lays an important role, of course. This conclusion is borne out by the 
following fact. In no other major capilaiisl country ha.s tlie economy 
reached such a high degree of “intornatimialisalion” jn the leading sec¬ 
tors of producliiMJ as it has in Britain. In essence, only a few sphered 
of the British industrial production are based on a sound domestic mar¬ 
ket ami liave a high level of capital investinenl and an advanced resd- 
arc.h and development structure. They are the chemical and aerospace 
industries; the rest are to a greater extent linked with international cor¬ 
porations. As a result, the country’s economic growth over the past eight 
years of 3-4 per cent a year is higher than that in other West European 
countries. Five hundred new firms are set up each week. On average, 
labour productivity in the British economy has grown at 2.5 per cent a 
year during the 1980s—an indicator topped only by Japan. The capital 
output ratio is still more convincing. Aside from Japan. Britafh is the 
only industrial country where this index has grown in comparison to the 
i970s. On the whole Britain today is the only leading capitalist country 
where the overall production efficiency index has increased over Ihe past 
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ten years; in other countries it has either not changed or has declined. 

However, the Thatcher economic reforms are hardly problem-free 
and sometimes co.st dear to the country. Social polarisation is increasing. 
One of the main goals of Thatcherism is to force the working people, by 
bleeding white the social funding system and stringently controlling 
wages and salaries, to “live according to their means”, and enterprises 
to tighten up by culling the work force and intensifying production. This 
is how Mrs. Thatcher is seeking to ensure the dynamic British industry 
she wants. As a result, the average real per capita income has grown 
by 23 per cent over the past ten years, while some 20 per cent of British ^ 
families have an average income of less than 4,000 pounds sterling, 
which is the bare subsistence level. 

Mrs. Thatcher is responding to the new problems by merely toughen¬ 
ing her economic course. What is more, she is declaring it universal of 
sorts for other countries. In connection with the formation of a single 
EEC market by 1992 the British Conservatives have plotted a course for 
pushing their own politico-economic doctrine within the framework of 
this market, too. They do not conceal their ambitiems of attaining a si¬ 
tuation where, as Jeoffrey Howe put it, there would be no socialism, no 
collectivism left in Europe, and of all the “isms”, only one Thatcher¬ 
ism—would remain. 

The emphasis being placed on market forces, free enterprise, individu¬ 
alism and a minimal role for the state is coming up against the convic¬ 
tion, one deeply ingrained in the British mentality, that the state is “ob¬ 
liged” to ensure a certain set of social guarantees to absolutely all ils 
members. In effect the “welfare .state” conception, which was based on 
the high tax level and included such components as ff-ee education and 
medical care, a system of stale pensions, etc., was shared by all the 
postwar British governments. Labourite or Conservative alike. 

The Conservatives realise that this sphere is on the boundary between 
the politico-economic and socio-moral domains. A breakdown of the sy¬ 
stem of social guarantees “for all” is possible only if society as a whole 
accepts the individualist “every man for himself” scale of values that 
Mrs. Thatcher is imposing on it. 

This moral and political climate in the country is in large measure 
determined by the rather sweeping structural changes in .society itself. 
The reduction of the working class engaged directly in production, the 
greater employment in the service industry, the growth of the stratum 
of owners of small-size, including family, business, and the appearance 
of a .social group of high-paid middle-level managers have led to a situa¬ 
tion where most British voters in the 1980.S consider themselves as be¬ 
longing to the “middle layers”. Today 6-1 per cent of Englishmen have 
their own homes, over 70 per cent, cars, 46 per cent, videocassette re¬ 
corders, and over half can afford private education for their children. It 
is of this population group, for all the diversity of its group and class 
interests, that the ideology of individualism, of .striving for personal inde¬ 
pendence. above all from the .state, and a personal enterprise, is typical. 
It is to it that Mrs. Thatcher is addressing her philosophical concepts. 
What is more, a!' major political actions by the conservatives include 
elements that were geared to enhancing this group qualitatively and 
f|uantitatively. 

The mounting debates around the degree to which Thatcherism Is ap¬ 
plicable to the social sphere has prompted many observers in Britain to 
draw the conclusion that Mrs. Thatcher may have gone beyond what is 
admissible in British politics. However, it is believed that Mrs. Thatcher 
may manoeuvre here, and not push into market relations those social 
spheres in which she can encounter formidable opposition. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 

THE ECONOMY is now serving to bolster the country’s standing in¬ 
ternationally. Mrs. Thatcher has characterised this process as follows: 
Britain has regained its confidence, strength and trust. It has become 
more authoritative and weighty in world affairs. The reasons are that our 
economy has become more developed, competitive and enterprising. 

After Mrs. Thatcher took office in 1979 she was not able to attain no¬ 
table changes in the economic sphere right away and, as is rightly point¬ 
ed out here, foreign policy problenis did not figure prominently among 
Mrs. Thatcher’s priorities at the initial stage of her activity. At that time 
she came in for criticism not only for her lack of e.xperience in foreign 
policy making but also lor an inadequate taste for foreign affairs. 

Developments on the international scene, however, demanded that 
London take a stand rather quickly on a host of pressing problems, in¬ 
cluding the neogiobal course of the American administration for rivalry 
with the USSR, the exacerbation (jf contradictions in the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community with regard to budget policy, and a Rhodesian settle¬ 
ment, which was the first important te.st for the Thatcher government on 
the international scene. Skilful manoeuvring in resolving the Rhodesian 
problem and ensuring British interests in Zimbabwe in the new condi¬ 
tions showed that British pragmatism, flexibility and an ability to adapt 
to changing conditions are peculiar to the new British government along¬ 
side its tough and at first glance even uncompromising .style. 

Mrs. Thatcher's quality of firm resolve was particularly manifest dur¬ 
ing the most serious trial which befell her over the past ten years—the 
Falkland crisis, when, despite vacillation in the Foreign Office, she un¬ 
hesitatingly staked on a military decision which entailed not only man¬ 
power casualties on both sides but ahso politically negative side effects 
in the form of strained relations with a number of Latin American coun¬ 
tries. The uncompromising course during the Falkland crisis and al.so 
the hard line in tackling budget issues in the Eh-C which threatened to 
isolate London in the community gave a number of observers cause to 
claim that Thatcherism with its authoritarian style have become the over¬ 
riding features of British diplomacy of the 1980s. It is forgotten, howe 
ver, that aside from the Rhodesian settlement, tfie Thatcher decade has 
witnessed an important agreement with China regarding Hong Kong, 
which was reached thanks to the ari of classical Briti.sh diplomacy with 
its pragmatism and ability to strike a balance of interests. 

It is thc.se qualities that have cnat)!ed Mrs. Thatcher to gradually de 
part from what was initially an unambiguously negative line vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union and to reassess, in 1988-198-1, approaches to the main 
problem—the entire set of East-West relations. 

Conceptually, of cour.se, adherence to close, “special” relali(..is with 
the USA and to the main NATO military-political doctrines reniains the 
underpinning of the Thatcher foreign policy. This alliance is a constant 
braking factor in the development of Britain’s own positions, whether 
with regard to arms control matters or regional problems. Often, it has 
cither been a direct participant in American adventures, such as the raid 
on Lybia, or it has closed its eyes to such incidents as the invasion of 
Grenada. London’s current stand on tactical nuclear weapons modernisa¬ 
tion issues leaves no doubt about the tightness of the Anglo-American 
link-up on key problems of inlernatirmal policy. This does not mean, ho¬ 
wever, that beyond the wall of '‘special” relations with the USA Britain 
has lost sight of its own interests, which do not always coincide with 
American ones. People here well remember Mrs. Thatcher’s strong pro¬ 
test against the USA's attempts to spread its jurisdiction (sanctions) to 
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tlio iictivity of British companies cooperatinf; witti the USSR in huild- 
ing the I rengoi-tizligorod pipeline. 

These interests arc also manifest in the fundamental changes that 
arc taking place in the British leadership's approach to relations with the 
Soviet Union as a whole. Some five years ago Mrs. Thatcher saw for 
herself the futility of Ihe purely confrontational approaches of the USA 
Inwards the USSR and other socialist countries and began advocating 
dialogue with the Soviet Union. She arrived at an understanding of 
the need for it earlier than the American administration and tried to find 
her own role in establishing this dialogue. The changes in the cour.se 
of the government of the Conservatives and their solid posture, on dia¬ 
logue with the USSR are based on the influence of perestroika in the So¬ 
viet Union and its perception by Mrs. Thatcher as a long-term factor for 
stabilising the international situation. The British leadership has drawn 
the conclusion that the restructuring processes accord with llie intcresl.s 
not only of the Soviet people but of the entire world community. It has 
arrived at a deeper understanding of the essence of the re.structuring 
drive and the orientation of the processes sweeping the country for creat¬ 
ing a “freer s(x*icty based on legality and respect for human rights”. 

Mrs. Thatcher continues to voice sharply negative judgments of so¬ 
cialism as a theory and a system. However, new elements have appeared 
in the Thatcher approach of late. She has admitted that her perception 
of socialism can change as a result of the Soviet perestroika. The fact 
that we are viewing the possibilities of such, a change in the Soviet 
Union is an enormous step forward, she has said. Mrs. Thatcher has ex¬ 
pressed confidence that Gorbachev will unquestionably continue the line 
for reforms persistently and stubbornly. In the.se views of hers she dis¬ 
plays a certain consistency, and for all the differences with us on a num¬ 
ber of matters of principle she nevertheless tries to build Soviet-British 
relations on a businesslike and more realistic basis wilh due account for 
the shifts taking place on the world scene. 

A great deal has been done of late to develop Soviet-British rela¬ 
tions. The dialogue has advanced so far that the leaders of our two 
countries have made frank and pointed discussions of all major issues 
common praciice. different as our stands arc. 

However, Soviet-British relations became strained recently. A month 
after the summit, where all issues could be discussed and were, the Bri¬ 
tish government took a step which in e.ssence ran counter to the present 
level and state of relations between our two countries. It boils down to 
the following; the Political Director of the British Foreign Office summo¬ 
ned the Soviet Amba.>sador and levelled accusations at Soviet institutions 
for suppo.sedly engaging in “impermissible activity” on British territory. 
Among these persons were three leading Soviet journali.sts, three aides of 
the military atlaclie, and stall members of the Soviet Embassy and Trade 
Delegation. 

No proof was adduced; it was merely staled that “the government 
has irrefutable evidence”. But if this is the case, why not present this 
“evidence"? This activity, the Political Director of the British Foreign 
Of lice told me, is inappropriate in the period of perc.stroika, a period 
when there is an unprecedented degree of contacts between our two 
coimtries. when .so large a volume of information is quite accessible. Uit- 
ing these words, 1 want to emphasise how contradictory and unfounded 
this entire act against Soviet institutions in London was. 

1 immediately replied to the Political Director that, as Ambassador, 
1 could only regret that the Thatcher government had decided to take 
such a siep. one that was turning our relations backwards and raising 
suspicions. 1 told him then, and I want to repeat now, that it is my 
conviction that this action was planned on the eve of the .May session 
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of NATO in Brussels, where the NATO leaders were to decide two mat¬ 
ters—modernisation of tactical nuclear weapons and talks on limiting 
them. As is known, there is no consensus among the NATO countries on 
these issues. But it is also a known fact that the British Prime Minister 
has taken upon herself the mission ,of having a military decision, one 
that would accord with the interests of its leadership, being adopted at 
this session. 

I can remember what Mrs. Thatcher said during one of her talks with 
me: There will be no third zero. They do not need talks for this... Tactical 
nuclear missiles arc a part of their “flexible response” and “nuclear de¬ 
terrence strategies”. 

Upon closer scrutiny, it will become clear to any analyst that a situa¬ 
tion of tension had to be whipped up just before such decisions were ma¬ 
de. Evidently, this was the goal behind the unfriendly British step. 

Under the influence of a dynamically developing world scene, the 
foreign policy of the Thatclier government has become more energetic, 
and its approaches to key problems, more flexible. Without departing 
from its traditional orientations of adherence to llie nuclear deterrence 
concept and of consolidating NATO unity on the basis of dovetailed Ui>- 
West European interests, the British government is attempting to influ¬ 
ence in its own way the parameters and concept of East-West dialogue. 
It is viewed in London as a broadening mechanism of contacts and pos¬ 
sible cooperation on a wide range of problems. Shifting the dialogue 
from a mere exchange of views into the dimension of concerted action 
with us, including in the UN Security Council and at other forums, pro¬ 
vides Britain additional opportunities for enhancing its prestige and in¬ 
fluence in world affairs in tackling disarmament issues, regional con¬ 
flicts and universal and humanitarian problems. It intends to energetical¬ 
ly tap these potentialities as is evidenced by its patent interest in coope¬ 
ration with us on such problems as the Iran-lraq conflict, settlements in 
Namibia and the Middle East, and the situation in Lebanon. 

Politically, Mrs. Thatcher has outlived the other Western leaders. 
This circumstance has given the Prime Minister’s apparatus reason to 
speak of her as the “must experienced" leader of the Western countries. 
What is more indubitable, however, is the fact that during her stay in 
office, and especially after the Falkland developments, the Prime Minis- 
lei has come to play a greater role personally, and not only in the shap¬ 
ing of foreign policy but also in its conduct, and .she has displayed an 
undiminishing day-to-day interest in international affairs. 


AN ANALYSIS of the results of the Conservatives’ performance over 
lhe.se years shows that Thatcheri.sm has proved to be rather effective as 
applied to the specific comlition.s of the. Britain of the 1980s. The coun- 
Uy has changed considerably. Thatcheri.sm as the British model of neo 
conservatism is reaffirming the fact that capitalism at the curr nl stage 
is. still able to adapt to changing .socio-economic realities. In the That¬ 
cher version this is manifest in a blend of stringent melhod.s of the po¬ 
litical domination of the bourgeoisie, the creation of most favourable con¬ 
ditions for private enterprise and yet the advance of populist slogans 
of “people’s capitalism”. The inner dynamism of the Thatcher approach is 
still capable of continuing its rightist-radical cour.se. 
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THERE ARE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS whose dimensions and sig- 
nificance you can gauge imniediately, for you sense their radical character 
at once and almost as physically as you might the gusts of a refreshing 
thunderstorm. The First Congress of People’s Deputies of the USSR was 
a development of this nature. It constituted a watershed marking our 
country’s entry into a new democratic stage. 

The Congress provided much food for thought and generated many 
ideas. Considerable importance is attached to the international dimen¬ 
sion of the processes taking place in our country, to how democratisation 
helps increase international confidence and what new problems it raises 
for us. It is beyond question that confidence in Soviet policy has grown. 
We owe this primarily to a sharp turn in domestic policy that has found 
adequate expression in foreign policy. The far-reaching change in our 
foreign policy line is a logical effect of perestroika. 

Prompted by new political thinking, the Congress approved principles 
which our state is to follow in international affairs: 

— Our national security must be ensured primarily by political 
means, as part of universal and equal security, in the process of demi¬ 
litarising, democratising and humanising international relations, build¬ 
ing on the prestige and po.ssibilities of the UN, 

— Nuclear weapons must be eliminated as a result of talks aimed 
at bringing about disarmament and limiting the defence potential of the 
state to the level of reasonable sufficiency. 

— The use or threat of force as a means of achieving political, eco¬ 
nomic or any other objective is impermissible. Sovereignty, independence 
and territorial integrity must be unfailingly respected in relations witli 
other countries. 

— Dialogue and negotiations, directed towards establishing a balance 
of interests, not confrontation should be the only method of solving in¬ 
ternational problems and settling conflicts. 

— The Soviet economy should organically join the world economy on 
mutually beneficial and equal terms and take an active part in the for¬ 
mation and application of up-to-date rules for the international division 
()f labour, scientific and technological interchanges and trade. 

The emphasis on political guarantees of security naturally necessitates 
reductions in purely military ones. The Soviet Union’s national security 
today is safeguarded, not only by an adequate and reliable defence 
potential, but by the fact that no force in the world really poses a threat 
to our security. We categorically deny the myth of a Soviet military 
threat, for it is as far from reality as any other myth. We believe the time 
is ripe for burying its mirror reflection as well, the myth about a mili¬ 
tary threat to our country from the Western powers. It is hard, if possible 
at all, to build bridges of confidence, extend cooperation between coun¬ 
tries with different social systems and open routes to the future while 
at the same time leaving this kind of myth-making intact. The Soviet 
Union is an important part of the new international community of na¬ 
tions, not a besieged fortress, as canons of the “camp” thinking of the 
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past had it. Clinging on to these notions, whose roots go back to the 
Stalinist period, would be all the stranger. 

In the context of this conception and appraisal of the present inter¬ 
national situation, it was by no means accidental that voices were raised 
at the Congress of People’s Deputies, possibly for (he first lime in our 
history, calling for cuts in military spending as well as in expenditures 
of all sorts motivated by reasons of prestige—to the detriment of 
pressing requirements of the country’s development. Experience has shown 
that unjustified and hence unnecessary military expenditures do not con¬ 
tribute to national security and, indeed, are apt to undermine it, for 
national security is not made up of military components alone. Military 
spending, unless calculated most carefully to meet real defence needs, 
puts an unsustainable burden on the economy and undercuts living stan¬ 
dards. The economic component of national security is a prime quantity, 
and ignoring it may have the most serious consequences, as life has 
revealed. 

We know from history that closed societies cannot count on wide¬ 
spread international recognition, cannot expect to be shown proper con¬ 
fidence by others. The very nature of such societies arouses wariness and 
distrust. It was not on the basis of isolation from the rest of the world 
that socialism came into existence in our country; isolation was imposed 
by Stalinist distortions of the new social system and caused serious 
damage to it, being a virtual negation of the international ideals asso¬ 
ciated with socialism as a truly open society. While the transformation 
of Soviet society into an open society in a short lime has not yet removed 
many problems in relations with partners in East and West, it has made 
them solvable. 

It is not in an atmosphere of alienation that socialism as a new social 
system can function but in cooperation with other social structures in 
today’s world, and this on the principles of complete equality. The logical 
inference is that socialism’s international ideals and goals will lack 
appeal unlil rid of any hint of messianism, which is so alien to the spirit 
of this age. What determines the more important trends in world de¬ 
velopment is neither the image in which this or that social system casts 
itself nor its social ambitions. Messianic elements have largely distorted 
and deformed the image of the new .social system and detracted substan¬ 
tially from its prestige, for they often gave our opponents grounds to 
accuse us of trying to disseminate the ideal of social equality almost by 
force. 

Perestroika is thoroughly ch.'inging our attitude to the outside world. 
We are now' open to the world and willing to cooperate with anyone who 
sees human life and dignity as the highest values, and we expect r»‘ci- 
procity. “There is no point in turning international relations into a 
battlefield of ideological war,” the Congress stressed. “11 is a crime to 
exhaust the world economy through the arms race ami through neglect 
of man’s physical environment. Whatever the barriers separating us, we 
are all children of Mother Earth and have a common destiny.’’ 

One other thing. 

The idea that the West as a whole is our potential enemy remains a 
reality which puts its stamp on public opinion and social consciousness. 
For instance, some Soviet people are concerned about the circumstance 
that our ideological adversaries, leaders of bourgeois parties, speak 
favourably of perestroika. They say this reminds them of the need for 
stopping to think every time the class enemy praises them. 

This approach seems logical, at least m terms of the idea we have 
been accustomed to from childhood, that if the enemy praises you, you 
must have made a mistake somewhere along the way. Yet both this kind 
of logic and the very thinking leading to it are marked by a narrow-i.iind 
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ed iipproacli squeezed into an old, rigid framework ignoring basic 
universal principles and criteria. In pursuing our perestroika, we are 
freeing ourselves from the terrible legacy of Stalinism, taking real steps 
to combine socialism with democrncy and putting an end to all that had 
tended to ijiscrcdit socialism. If spokesmen for bourgeois parlies welcome 
progress towards democratising our system because they see in this pro- 
ce.ss opportunities for achieving greater mutual understanding and over¬ 
coming hostility to the new social system, what is there to be afraid of? 
One should appreciate llie general democratic, universal, profoundly 
moral substance of perestroika, which is precisely what realistic-minded 
bourgeois spokesmen hail. 

Adherents of the formula “If the enemy praises you—” do not really 
ililTer much from those from .supporters of another formula, “Those who 
are not with us are against is”. In today’s world, at a time when polit¬ 
ical compromise is becoming not merely a nccessily but mainly the only 
means of solving international problems, and when we recognise the in¬ 
disputable primacy of universal over class values and inlcresls, to stick 
to old truths that in the past were guidelines for class thinking pure and 
simple is tantamount to constantly looking back while striving to 
advance. Tlie period we have entered dictates a different choice. 




SISMtSS Am PEIEmeiKA 


THERE IS EVERY POSSIBILITY IN GREECE 
FOR A FRUITFUL PARTNERSHIP 


Petros DOUSKOS 


OVER THE PAST DECADE, the problem of economic efficiency has 
gained in urgency in various counlries and regions and the world as a 
whole. Currently the approach to it differs both (|uanlitatively and qualita¬ 
tively from what it was in the past, when it was dealt with by extending 
production and restructuring it, chiefly through further industrialisation. 

The traditional pttlicy of capitalist industrialisation and other forms- 
of development dependent on shots in the arm from without, that is, «m 
usurious loans, war reparations and a poliev of plundering other nations, 
can no longer be u.sed. .As for the policy of self-sufficiency, whether in¬ 
tentional or prompted by necessity, as in the .Soviet Hnion and other 
sociali.st countries at a certain stage in their <levelopment - it has turned 
out to be too input-maximising and, what is more, holds no promise for 
the future. Extensive development has plainly reached ilr. limit, having 
come up against ecological crises and a relative exhaustion of natur.il 
resources. 

loday our planet is betraying its iiiabilitv to go on L-ndlessly supplv- 
ing re.sources, meekly carrying the huge ecological burden put upon it 
b\ the productive forces. Jltimanlly has lost it.s iininorlalily, being faced with 
destructive forces in the form of nucicar weapons brought into existence 
by itself. 11 can make no more progress in the prevailing atmosphere of 
disunity and confrontation between its two components. 

The reason for this is not only fear (tf the prospect <if a nucle.ir 
holocaust but humanity’s obvious inability to make judicious use of its 
prodtielive forces, whose further growth requires ample iuvestmcnl.s and 
technical facilities, primarily in view of the increased cost of R A D. 
Today’s national or regional framework is loo narrow for norma! pro¬ 
duction, which now necessitates management at global U'vcl. And as tlu* 
economy is fragmented, reorganising it to bring it into line with tin- 
present development l<*vel of the productive forces is a diflkull task. 

-The present crisis situation makes itself felt tliroughout the world 
economy, in both the sociali.st and the capitalist systems. Some of the 
problems facing them, such as their fate in the event of nuclear war, are 
equally acute everywhere while (Ulicis have distinctive aspects. 

Tht‘ .socialist system cannot eliminate the threat of nuclear war nor 
perform its defence functions by itself, for the concept of security has lost 
its earlier, classical meaning and become comprehensive and indivisible. 
Under present-day conditions, it cannot maximise the rational growth of 
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ilb prucluclivc forces, cannot combine the potentialities of socialist: pro¬ 
duction relations with the ongoing scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion, demonstrate the historic advantages of the socialist mode of pro- 
dudion or guarantee the operation of its fundamental economic law to 
a satisfactory degree. 

The same applies to capitalism. Not one of its strategic doctrines, 
such as “Atlanticism”, “Europeanism”, “extended Atlanticism” or “trila- 
teralisni”, can guarantee the system’s survival. Furthermore, not one of 
its economic coiicepts, such as Keynesianism, neoclassicism, ncolibcralism 
or neoconservatism, is an earnest of the reliable operation of its funda¬ 
mental economic law, that of surplus value. 

These serious, increasingly palpable difficulties objectively require new 
thinking and a new mode of action. A generalised analysis of contem¬ 
porary realities has given rise to a new concept of unity: man—society— 
nature. In turn, this has led to the demand that society thoroughly re¬ 
view the earlier axioms of prenuclear logic incompatible with the nuclear 
era and evolve new criteria of economic and social progress and a new 
concept of .social well-being, taking account of the peculiarities of both 
components of the world comimmity, its common historical roots and its 
present interdependence and joint advance to the future. 

Perestroika as a socio-political category originated in the Soviet 
Union. But the term was soon included in the political vocabulary of all 
countries of the world, for it reflects situations and processes typical of 
both the Soviet Union and the world community. Perestroika has vast 
dimensions. It covers every aspect of the life of the world community, 
primarily its decisive sphere, the economy. Trading and economic interests 
are among the world political factors that have led to a painful matur¬ 
ing of the prerequisites for perestroika and to its inception. This is a 
fresli confirmation of the universal truth that the pursuit of gain is a 
far more powerful factor than various political prejudices. “Economic 
diplomacy”, is in the heart of the world’s development processes. Natu¬ 
rally, “economic diplomacy”, or business activity, seeks to benefit from 
them. 

• 

THE RISE of national and regional economies to a global level is 
extending its traditional key lines and creating entirely new ones. At the 
.same time, it is creating a basis for the emergence of new productive 
forces and advanced lines of scientific and teclinological revolution. The 
main processes of our times and ail the manifold production relations 
and economic interests are thus gaining In dynamism, including those 
of them which in the past were denied the right of existence due to ideo¬ 
logical preconceptions or as a consequence of their deliberate, selfish de¬ 
formation. (Wc find many of the ideas of perestroika in NEP and the 
conclusions made by the 20th CPSU Congress and largely retracted after 
1965.) 

The invigoration of commodity-money relations, which are inseparable 
from the historical ties between the two world systems, is a further spur 
to the growth and functioning of the productive forces at global level. 
This, in turn, is ,iaving the way for joint activity by capitalist and so¬ 
cialist partners. The current qualitative transition, which is closely linked 
with the future, is raising prognostication to a new plane. 1 mean fore¬ 
casts of both scientific and technological development processes on whose 
basis guidelines are formulated for economic growth and organisation 
and socio-political trends taken into consideration in framing policy. 

In step with the transition to a global economy, all that disunites the 
two world systems is receding while all that unites them is growing 
stronger. The new qualities of social production—its scientific character 
and humanism—arc becoming more marked, thanks primarily to its de- 
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militarisation. It is increasingly emancipated as alt sorts of political 
hurdles and prejudices are removed and social production is adjusted to 
global proportions. Increasing demands are now made on industrial 
enterprises, which are being geared to achieving higher efficiency to 
strengthen their positions in the world market, as well as on employers 
and employees. 

The trend towards global processes stems from and is realised 
through separate national and regional economies. This is an imperative 
of today. And while it is a difficult task occasionally necessitating com¬ 
pulsion, it is constructive. To join together economies within the frame¬ 
work of the world economy requires unprecedented development of the 
so-called vascular system of production and its rationalisation at world 
level given direct and growing entrepreneur interest in it. 

The renewal of individual economies is becoming universal, spreading 
to every aspect of both socio-economic systems and to relations between 
them. This is true primarily of the productive forces, which arc acquiring 
scientific substance and becoming internationalised. The techniques and 
technologies of social production arc undergoing a radical transforma¬ 
tion. Losing their discreet character, they are becoming progressive 
technologies of mass production and closed cycles on a planetary basis 
and scale. 

This is exemplified by telematics. Scientific information stored In 
definite data banks on earth can be transmitted by optico-acoustic means, 
through a satellite communications system, to aircraft, .ships and sta-, 
tionary laboratories situated anywhere on the globe. The framework of 
national or regional economies has become too narrow for productive 
forces of this kind. They are trying to overcome such limiting factors as 
the class division of the world economy and the resultant territorial 
barriers. 

The development of social production has repeatedly encountered 
technological and socio-economic obstacles in the past as well. It has In¬ 
variably overcome tlicm through technological and socio-economic revolu¬ 
tions. But since the mid-1950s, an entirely new process has been unfold¬ 
ing. Known as the scientific and technological revolution (STR), it has 
made possible a breakthrough in social production in throe key directions; 
one, the substitution of composite for natural raw materials on the 
basis of achievements in chemistry; two, the creation of alternative 
sources of energy on the basis of achievements in microcosm and macro¬ 
cosm physics; and three, man’s intellectual activity as a result of pro¬ 
gress in automation. 

A similar situation arose in the mid-1980s. The development of .social 
production met still greater obstacles involving Its very basis, the Earth, 
which finds itself in grave nuclear and ecological danger. And so, once 
again, the STR is called upon to remove roadbhicks, this time by giving 
priority to the social .sciences borne on the wave of new political thinking. 
Today this is taking place at global level thanks to the gradual realisa¬ 
tion of the concept of comprehensive international security. 

Renewal necessarily extends to the dialectical unity of the productive 
forces and relations of production. The global scope of the former makes 
for the comprehensive character of the latter. Intensifying commodity- 
money relations between the two socio-economic systems play a special 
role in this. They arc creating considerable incentives for the restructur¬ 
ing of the world economy, especially in regard to commodity-monev rela¬ 
tions. The ultimate goal is to devise a ncA^ economic mechanism with a 
world range. 

Progressive in content and mobile in form, this mechanism meets the 
requirements of life itself. It combines objectively law-governed and 
subjective principles, class, pandemocratic and universal parameters and 
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individual vital elements of the prenuclear period with characteristics of 
new economic and political thinking. . 

Renewal dialectically encompasses man’s whole world with its super¬ 
structure and basis. Once divided Ijihd torn by conflct, this world is 
becoming more and more interdependent and cooperative. It is turning 
from a kingdom of reckless wastefulness to a kingdom of thrift and 
rationalism seeking to save resources everywhere according to new cri¬ 
teria that are being introduced thanks to new economic and political 
thinking and to progress in science and technology. 

As for the principles of new rationalism, they are classical and time- 
tested. They arc a political approach to any problem, the unity of theory 
and practice, centralisation and decentralisation. 


THE FOREGOING fully applies to the industrial enterprise as the 
chief echelon of today’s economy. Essentially innovative changes are now 
taking place under both capitalism and socialism. A search is on for 
what could help organise cooperation between socialist and capitalist 
partners in developing new models of joint production at national, re¬ 
gional and, above all, global level. 

The growing political and economic realism of influential monopoly 
circles is indicative. Realising that the classical opportunities of repro¬ 
ducing capital arc gone, the leading elite in the West is contemplating 
steps to draw on a reserve which it has used little so far, namely, coop¬ 
eration with socialist countries or, in other words, utilisation of the in¬ 
terdependence of the two world systems. 

Thus a search is going on for a way out of the impasse in this period 
of transition unlimited in time. Competing peacefully, either of the two 
different systems, like every capitalist, socialist or mixed enterprise, will 
derive all the more profit the more effectively it uses the productive 
forces, the business situation and other foreign economic factors. 

It is urgent that a qualitative change be brought about by restoring 
and renewing commodity-money relations and the related function of the 
law of surplus value, which must, of course, be rid of deformations 
stemming from the extra-economic basis of tliis law under state monopoly 
capitalism. Objectively this means going further in democratising the 
inlernalional activity of capital in the sphere of production and manage¬ 
ment. 

For all the contradictions of the current trend of development, it is 
generally progressive. As early as the 1930s, monopoly capital engaged 
in partial cooperation with the stale within the framework of state-mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism (which set in somew’hat earlier in the socialist slate), 
and after the World War II it moved on to increasingly extensive cooper¬ 
ation. Tlie mid-1950s saw the state sector begin expanding in developing 
countries. Capitalist firms set about (‘stablishing business ties with so¬ 
cialist countries and enterprises. This process has peaked by now, and 
the socialist character of these enterprises is going deeper in the context of 
perestroika. 

A significant milestone in the democratisation of the international 
activity of monopoly capital was reached with the signing in 1975 of the 
Helsinki Final Act as applicable to trading and economic relations 
between the participating states of the CSCE. 

The present qualitative change understandably involves the organi¬ 
sational form of industrial enterprises. This is an area abounding in con¬ 
tradictions and difficulties that must in no circumstances be misinter¬ 
preted, let alone underrated. There is, among other things, a coordinated 
effort to wind down the state sector of national economies and revert to 
private initiative. It is an attempt to close through a standard procedure 
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the historical cycle of owner—slate—transnational monopolies and in¬ 
stitutions, as in the case of EEC structures. 

Let us, however, look into the underlying dialectic ot the problem, 
into the connections between subjective and objective factors, between in¬ 
ternal progress and the transitional character of the phenomenon. There 
is a fundamental contradiction between capital and stale as entrepreneur 
but this contradiction is being overcome, relatively speaking, and a 
historic compromise, cooperation between capital and the stale sector, 
is gaining in scope. 

The renunciation of state control, or direct forms of economic manage¬ 
ment, the assumption by industrial enterprises of the task of interna¬ 
tionalising the economy and the strengthening of indirect levers of 
management (consideration of cost, prices and S(j on) arc forming par¬ 
ticularly flexible subjects of internationalisation. These arc emerging as 
the most suitable partners for socialist enterpri.scs in their present or¬ 
ganisational form born of perestroika. 

While hastening the disintegration of national markets, which 
inevitably entails social sacrifices, this process is also increasing the in¬ 
terdependence of the world and encouraging economic cooperation. This 
dialectic of social progress has a most painful effect on antagonistic 
societies. Nor has it spared a wide range of national industrial enter¬ 
prises. 

The problem is particularly acute in the case of small and medium- 
sized enterprises as subjects of iulcrnationalisalioii and capitalist integra¬ 
tion involved in East-West cooperation. Damage is often sustained by 
the stale, too, as an independent participant in these processes or the 
mainstay of small and medium-sized industrial enterprises, wliieh have 
great difficulty in gaining access to the latest .scientific and tecimological 
achievements. 

As distinct from them, large enterprises using these achievernent.s 
and participating in lechnological integration contribute to the forma¬ 
tion of transnational mechanisms and mullibranch corporations, a pro¬ 
cess in which industrial capital merges wiili ownorsliip of land and small 
and medium-sized enterprises are absorbed or lose llieir itulependence. 

To accelerate the formation of a competitive and dynamic economy 
gCiired to supplying the foreign market, the EEC is doing its best ti) pro¬ 
mote concentration of production and capital. And while it is hard to 
defend historically obsolete small-scale production, there is no denying 
(he promonopoly, hostile attitude of the EEC to small-.scak* production 
and those engaged in it. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES are being renewed on a largo scale 
under socialism as well. The laws on state enterprise, cooperatives, self- 
employment, work collectives, the reform of the economic mechanism, and 
so on, are inspired by a qualilalively new approach. They lielp carry the 
socialist socialisation of ptoduclion deeper, with properly belonging to 
society as a whole while management and control are within ihe com¬ 
petence of the employees. 

Technological integration is being effected in a new form known as 
research and production association. The principle of self-financing is 
being vigorously introduced, steps are being taken to improve planning, 
democracy and glasnosl are developing. In .short, the quantitative aspect 
and forms of organising industrial enterprises are being thoroughly 
renewed while excesses, primarily the assignment of too big a role to 
the state in socialist socialisation, are being done away with. 

The search for optimum capacities for socialist industrial enterprises 
goes hand in hand with extending their autonomy both in the various 
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CMEA countries and within the framework of the international division 
of labour. They are becoming largely similar to their capitalist analogues. 
Both derive strength from the collective effort of previous generations 
even tliough they are based on dissimilar types of production relations. 
Their growing similarity is seen in the strengthening of certain in¬ 
direct levers of economic regulation and the possibility of socialist enter¬ 
prises failing in the conditions of self-financing and relative competition 
between them. These factors are objectively extending the basis for joint 
activity, facilitating cooperation between enterprises of the two types and 
providing more prerequisites for the expansion of business interchanges 
between partners belonging to two dilTercnl systems. _ 


WITH REGARD TO THE PROSPECTS of joint East-West ventures 
in the light of new political thinking, it is safe to say that any attempt 
to describe or classify them would be defeated by reality. I will therefore 
confine myself to a few brief concluding remarks. 

I think the starting point in setting tasks for the future should be re¬ 
alisation of the utter absurdity prevailing in today’s world, specifically 
in the world economy. Awareness of this inevitably leads to the con¬ 
clusion that historical optimism, while very valuable in itself, risks 
remaining a romantic kind of Utopia. To avoid this, it is essential to 
combine optimism with political realism in view of the tremendous dif- 
ficultics to be overcome. 

Strange as it may seem, there arc very few scientific, technological 
and cultural exchanges between the Soviet and the American peoples, who 
account for half the research capacity of the world and a huge propor¬ 
tion of the world social product. The situation is absurd in Europe, whtj.se 
capitalist half commands a fast-growing economy equal to absorbing an 
additional influx of skilled labour while the socialist half has labour 
power which is not yet being used to the full within the framework of 
the international division of labour. 

Still, the greatest absurdity is undoubtedly the continuing produc¬ 
tion of nuclear arms whereas it should be obvious that the larger the 
nuclear arsenal, the lower the security level of humanity and needless 
to say, of any country manufacturing such weapons. 

However, we are now passing through both a critical and a bright 
stage in the history of our civilisation. The very logic of the latter’s evo¬ 
lution Inexorably suppresses absurdity and recklessness. The world has 
begun changing for the better. The current renewal of every aspect of 
life in the two world systems as well as in each particular country and 
the process of their drawing clo.ser together and adapting to the exigen¬ 
cies of the contemporary economy ai»c objectively progressive. 

Long-distance power transmission, the transfer of water and other 
resources, the rapid development of transport and communications, the 
extension of production activity to space, the enormous growth of oppor¬ 
tunities for scientific and technological progress all pose the problem (d 
industrialisation in a new way. What is being translated into realiiy 
today is, in effect, truly global and ecological characteristics of our times 
encompassing outer space. The question we must ask is how goal-oriented 
and controllable the process of trasforming the world wn'll be as it devel¬ 
ops at each further stage, in accordance with the task of reducing time 
limits plus material and, above all, manpower expenditures to the 
minimum. 

All this ;.els industrial enterprises a highly important historical task, 
allowing unprecedented scope for their operation and possibly promis¬ 
ing a more profitable future, f therefore see an inexhaustible source of 
new powerful productive forces in searching for and making proper use 
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of these enterprises’ components common to the two world systems in 
the area of industrial business, of optimum forms of organisation ena¬ 
bling enterprises to be run with due regard to their community. The 
emergence of these forces at the junction between national economies, 
which are becoming more and more homogeneous while retaining their 
progressive vital characteristics, heralds the formation of a future com¬ 
mon global work team. 

Let us return to the idea that the problem of efticiency is central 
to the economic policy of every country, except that its solution must he 
tackled from a fundamentally new position. Strictly speaking, socio-eco¬ 
nomic practice has already opened up a theoretical vista of the evolution 
of this process and indicated its likely trend. Economic efficiency will 
grow to the extent that the economy follows the most advanced models 
and offers the world market output In keeping with them. 

Social production will place man at the centre of its activity as it 
wins increasing recognition and appreciation. This means that man will 
be in a situation where “his richness will depend on how richly man will 
display his merits”. It is this alone that will become the “measure of all 
values”, as Protagoras, the Greek philosopher, said as far back as the 
fifth century B.C. 

An enormous amount of work has yet to be done to put new political 
thinking into practice. Success will depend on the contribution of every 
individual. If this task is accomplished great ideas will become the pro¬ 
perty and a material force of the people, whose historically legitimate 
heritage they are. 

The early experience of setting up joint ventures involving socialist 
and capitalist partners is occasionally interpreted as internationalising 
Lenin’s theory of state capitalism in the early postrevolutionary years 
in the Soviet Union and then in other socialist countries. Yet this con¬ 
cept was first advanced much earlier, in Marx’s formulations of the law 
of surplus value as well as in the radical concepts of the bourgeois poli¬ 
tical economi.sts .\dam Smith and David Ricardo. (Going further, we 
would arrive at Aristotle, whose theoretical studies constituted so import¬ 
ant a part of his philosophical works that Marx said it was only the Ujw 
level of scientific knowledge and the historical limitations of the titrie 
that had prevented what he called one of the most illustrious minds c)f 
antiquity from evolving a theory of value on scientific principles.) 

Looking back, we can draw similar conclusions regarding the origins 
of democracy as well as of glasnost, information and knowledge. Political 
culture, which is so necessary now for a democratic restructuring of the 
world community, is unque.stionably influenced by the spontaneous de¬ 
mocracy of ancient Greece, the achievements of representative bourgeois 
democracy and, needless, to say, the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
which ushered in genuine people's rule. 

In this age of Jiiajor changes and high speeds, knowledge of the out¬ 
side world doubles once in seven or eight years. Some of it becomes out¬ 
dated while the rest goes on serving its purpose for a time. It is import¬ 
ant to see clear in what elements of this knowledge meet the exigencies 
of the current revolutionary transformation of the world and whether 
they serve a class, a country or the whole of humanity. I believe it is 
obvious that values acquired by serving universal interests come first. 
Commodity-money relations indisputably meet these criteria, for they 
promise well for enterprises and entrepreneur.s alike. 
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Reflections of an American 


Raymond GARTHOFF 

THE REMARKABLE CHANGE in relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union from the tension and hostility of the early 
1980s to the present is clear to everyone, yet its significance may, para¬ 
doxically, be at the same time both undervalued and overestimated. Im¬ 
provement in relations between our two great countries is an imperative 
of the time, and this fact seems to have been recognized by the present 
leaders of both countries. But the same fact was also true and also re¬ 
cognized in the early 1970s, and yet relations deteriorated and tensions 
grew from the mid-1970s until the mid-1980s, under several leaders of 
both sides. A necessity for reduced tensions is regrettably no guarantee 
of them. The absolute need to avoid a catastrophic imclear war is unques¬ 
tionably understood and accepted by all elements of the leadership in 
both countries. The limitations on pursuit of the whole range of one’s 
own national objectives by means short of war, and the limitations ac¬ 
cepted by the other side in pursuing its aims by means short of war, 
are not so clearly understood. While the underlying imperative is objec- 
live, as are many elements of the political scene, evaluations of threat 
from the other side and of actions perceived as necessary to counter 
such threats, as well as other permissible means in pursuit of one’s own 
aims, are subjective. They are seen in different ways, and correctly or 
incorrectly, by different leaders and at different times. 

What, then, arc the prospects for the future of U.S.-Soviet relations, 
particularly with a change of leadership in the United States? 

The four summit meetings of General Secretary M. S. Gorbachev and 
President Ronald Reagan represent, indeed, a historic development. The 
achievement is all the more extraordinary given the fact that a mere tv/o 
years before the first meeting Reagan was calling the Soviet Union an 
“evil empire” {New Work Times, March 9, 1983), and General Secretary 
Yu. Andropov was declaring that “If anyone had any illusions about the 
possibility of an evolution for the better in the policy of the present 
American administration, recent events have dispelled them once and for 
all.” {Pravda, September 29, 1983). Something, clearly, has changed. 
But it is not the objective interests of the two countries, including their 
shared interest in survival. The change has been in .subjective evalua¬ 
tions of a decreased threat and of possibilities for increased cooperatiorl. 
It is good that new thinking in both capitals has led to a decrease in 
tension, important initial steps in disarmament, and moves to resolve 
several regional conflicts. But are those changes in thinking solid and ir¬ 
reversible? 

1 believe that there is crucial need for further new thinking on both 
sides, including not only exploration of new approaches (such as the 
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Warsaw Pact’s initiative on discussion of military doctrine, and the ini¬ 
tiation of a continuing and expanding series of joint U.S.-Soviet high 
level militaiw contacts), but also serious efforts on each side to reeva¬ 
luate the differing perceptions of threat from the other side—and ways in 
which one’s own actions may unintentionally appear threatening to the 
other side. We need, in short, a restructuring of both the underlying 
realities concerning military postures and also of the subjective percep¬ 
tions of threats, as well as recognition of opportunities for cooperative 
endeavors. This process will be long and hard, but it is essential. Some 
steps can only be taken jointly, but some can be undertaken unilaterally, 
and much can be done in frank discussion between the two sides. 


ONE ELEMENT OF NEW THINKING, on both sides, is an effort 
to base policy on realism. A realistic policy must, in the first place, be 
based on acknowledging realities of the world as it is, rather than as 
one would wish it to be; that is, it must be based on a realistic assess¬ 
ment. Beyond that, a realistic policy must entail pursuing policy objec¬ 
tives that take into full account this assessment, and that arc compatible 
with one’s fundamental interests, including security from a nuclear war. 

Realism, in short, means subordinating ideological preferences to 
requirements of coexistence, or as it is sometimes put, to base policy 
not on pursuing class interests, but on seeking a balance of national 
interests among rival powers with different ideological positions. 

The United States and the Soviet Union are the two major powers 
ill the world today, and they arc rivals. The interests of the two powers 
.ire not identical, and indeed in many respects and instances they con¬ 
flict. Nonetheless, the imperative of peaceful coexistence is that the 
common interests of the two rival powers (and of their respective allies, 
and the world as a whole), above all the bedrock interest in survival 
in the nuclear-space age, must prevail over conflicting interests— 
national (power), class (ideological), economic, and other. This obvious¬ 
ly means avoidance of nuclear war, and because of the dangers of 
escalation, avoidance of any war. between the (wo powers (and the 
rival alliances of which they are the preeminent members). This is 
understood and accepted by le.-iders of both countries and has been for 
at least twenty-five years. But. while essential, this is not enough. 

The passive avoidance of war, eschewing any attack on llie other 
side, is noi alone sufficient. There must be a much more active effort at 
prevention of war. and agreed constraints on the pursuit of cmillicting 
interests around the world, to assure iinit war does not arise despite llie 
ab.scnce of intentions to start one 

One path to reduce tension and tli<- possibility of war is negotiation, 
in particular on arms limitations and ri-ductions, but also on .1 wide 
range of political and politico-military issues. Negotiation ilsdl. even 
apart from agreements, can be useful. It c;tn. tlirougii contai'l and dialo¬ 
gue, lead to better underst.-inding of the other side—not only in identify¬ 
ing areas of common interests, but also in clarifying conflicting interests. 
.Negotiation can. however, under some circumstances coniribute to mis 
understanding and distrust, as one or botli sides stake out—for bar¬ 
gaining purposes, or to reassure domestic skeptics, or for some other 
reason—positions that the other side sees as an attempt to acquire un¬ 
fair advantage or even to apply jiressure. Nonetheless, on the wdiole, 
negotiation seriously pursued by both sides can lead to better under¬ 
standing of what can be done in cooperation, and c;cn rc'sult in concrete 
agreements. Negotiations can dialectically provide a means for taking 
into account the interests of both sides, as each side defends and .a.*eks 
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to advance its own interests and through the process of negotiation reach 
a compromise acceptable to both. Negotiation yields agreement when 
both sides sec a compromise that serves its interests as better than the 
absence of agreement. 

Negotiation as a means of reducing tensions and advancing the in¬ 
terests of rivals and adversaries has, however, been known and practiced 
throughout history. While there have been many agreements, there have 
also been many disagreements and wars. In recent times. President 
R. Nixon called for “an era of negotiation” to replace “an era of con- 
frotitation” when he entered office in 1969. The Peace Program adopted 
at the 23rd Party Congress in 1971 relied on negotiation between East 
and West. And the Soviet-U.S. detente of the 1972-79 period resulted. 
But that favorable development of events was not strong enough to pre¬ 
vent a deterioration of relations between the two countries in the late 
1970s and a confrontational relationship from 1980 to 1985. Negotiation 
is an important diplomatic tool, but it is not a sufficient political policy. 


RELIANCE UPON MILITARY power to prevent a potential enemy 
from attacking, or from succeeding in an attack if he is not dissuaded 
from launching one, is again as old as history. Si vis pacem, para hel¬ 
ium —if you seek peace, prepare for war. 

The United States and the Soviet Union have each built up enormous 
military forces and nuclear arsenals to prevent the other from attacking, 
in the contemporary terms, military power for deterrence (sderzhivaniye), 
or if nonetheless an attack occurs, then for defense (oborona) as well as 
retaliation strike (otvetnyi udar). Yet, as M. S. Gorbachev rightly stated 
in the Political Report to the 27th Party Congress “The character of 
contemporary weapons does not leave any state hope of protecting itself 
by military-technical means alone, for example by creating even the 
nlost powerful defense.” And, while the present slate of mutual deter¬ 
rence is more stable and effective than defense, “Security cannot indefin¬ 
itely be based on fear of retaliation, that is, on doctrines of deterrence 
(sder/.iiivaniyc) or intimidation (ustrasheniye).” And both President 
Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev jointly declared at the con¬ 
clusion of their first summit meeting in Geneva in November 1985 that 
“any conflict between the USSR and the USA could have catastrophic 
conse(juenccs” and therefore they stressed “the importance of preventing 
any war betw'cen them, nuclear or conventional.” While they also pledged 
“not to strive to achieve military superiority,” they did not reject reliance 
on parity in military forces for deterrence (sderzhivaniye) and defense 
(oborona). Moreover, military and political leaders of both countries 
have continued to reaffirm both these aims of military policy. 

The fears have declined somewhat with the improvement of rela¬ 
tions since the four U.S.-Soviet summit meetings, but by no means have 
they gone away. The future of Soviet-U.S. relations depends critically on 
dealing more cfTec*ivcly with this problem in the future. 

While the sources of this reciprocal suspicion are many and deep, one 
important contributing element has been the failure, on both sides, to 
understand the thinking of the other side. There is a high degree of 
skepticism over accepting the validity of statements by the other side 
denying pursuit of military superiority. Moreover, many statements are 
misunderstood and misconstrued—on both sides. 

As an \mcricap, 1 am acutely aware of the fact that some long 
established statements of U.S. policy and strategy also have a long hist¬ 
ory of being misconstrued. I shall note two important examples. Begin¬ 
ning with a statement by Secretary of State Dean Acheson in the Truman 
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administration in early 1950, American leaders have from time to time 
spoken of a need for the United States to create or maintain “pt)sitions 
of strength" (siuatsii sily) vis-a-vis the USSR. Originally staled in 
terms of a policy of “containment” (sderzhivaiiiye). American leaders 
have also referred to positions of strength in otlier contexts, including 
public avowal to negotiate on arms limitations and reductions from a 
position of strength. 

To a Soviet reader, this means only one thing: the Iniited Stales 
is openly asserting that it will pursue a policy of seeking an advantage 
in military power in order to gain political advantages cither through 
direct political pressure or in negotiation. The fact that in a number of 
cases the United States has been perceived in Moscow as doing just 
that, and that some U.S. political figures have in fact wanted to do tluit, 
is believed to confirm that interpretation. To a Soviet reader, a “position 
of strength” for one side is incompatible with equality in the relation¬ 
ship, with stable coexistence, or with negotiation of agreements based 
on respect for the mutual interests of both sides. Finally, the very public 
avowal by the other side that il is acting or negotiating from a po.sition 
of strength is taken to mean that one’s own side is seen as being in a 
position of weakness and readiness to accede to terms disadvantageous 
to itself. The natural reaction is to reaffirm one’s own strength and to 
be wary of the intentions and proposals of the other side. 

The expression “position of strength” as used by American leaders 
does not mean a policy of diktat. Rather than implying an offensive 
thrust (nastupatel’naya iiapravlennost’), it is meant to assert a defen¬ 
sive reassurance to one’s own side that the United Stales will not act 
or negotiate from weakness. It is therefore not a challenge to the Idea 
of meeting on a basis of equality, and is entirely compatible with nego¬ 
tiation of agreements based on mutual advantage and a balance of in¬ 
terests of the two sides. Both sides can, and indeed usually do, negotiate 
from “positions of strength.” Who would advocate negotiating from a 
position of weakness? Particular negotiating positions of the United 
States (and of the Soviet Union) must of course be weighed and tested 
in negotiation, and some have not been fair, but the term “positions 
of strength” should not be interpreted as virtually precluding serious 
negotiation. 

“Deterrence” (sderzhrvaniye) is equally misunderstood and misrepre¬ 
sented. General .Secretary Gorbachev, in his statement to the 27th Party 
Congress, argued cogently that for the long-term future a better basis 
needs to be found for security than present reliance on “doctrines of 
sderzhivaniye or ustrasheniye." In practice, in Soviet writings in the 
1980s the American term “deterrence” is almost always translated into 
Russian as ustrasheniye. The term used in discussing Soviet military 
policy, however, is always sderzhivaniye. It is important that .Soviet 
readers understand that whatever differences there may be in judging 
particular policies or actions, the conception of deterrence is uudersUtod 
by Americans to serve the purpose of restraint of possible aggression, 
prevention of war, and not intimidation. That term, sderzhivaniye. .should 
also always be used to translate the American political-military doctrine 
of deterrence. Particular political actions of a country may be characte¬ 
rized as representing sderzhivaniye pulem ustrasheniya, or simply as 
ustrasheniye, but not the policy or doctrine of either the United Stales or 
the Soviet Union. Deterrence Is basically a policy of seeking prevention 
of war through making clear that anyone tempted to seek gain from an 
attack could not count on being able to do so but would in fact receive 
a decisive retaliatory strike. 

Deterrence is not ideal. 1 believe M. S. Gorbachev is right in arguing 
that building cooperative political means to assure security i.s desirable 
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and necessary in the long run, rather than indefinitely relying on military 
means, deterrence, to achieve security. But in the meantime, both the 
United States and the Soviet Union do, in fact, rely upon deterrence, and 
the comparative security of the 1970s and 1980s rests on mutual deter¬ 
rence. But both countries should seek together to develop political means 
to gradually take over the function of providing security. 


1 HAVE STRESSED the importance of better understanding because 
I believe that the Soviet-U.S. detente of the 1970s failed ultimately 
because of misunderstandings on both sides as to the aims of the other 
side, above ail exaggerated fears of a growing global political-military 
threat. And I believe there is a real danger that the same fate may with¬ 
in a few years befall the current relaxation of tension, despite what 1 
believe to be a genuine desire by the leaderships and peoples of both 
countries for improved relations, reduced tensions, and arms reduction. 

One problem in the past, now somewhat reduced but no means elimi- • 
nated, is that concerns and fears have been stimulated by secrecy. The 
absence of information on existing or future elements in the military y 
equation allows and indeed encourages exaggerated ‘worst case" as¬ 
sumptions, which may stimulate unnecessary military responses and 
negatively affect political attitudes and arms negotiation.s. Glasnost 
about military forces, campatible with more realistic and valid military 
security interests, can help to dispel exaggerated fears and their adverse 
consequences. 

The recent initiation of reciprocal visits and discussions between 
senior military leaders of the Soviet Union and the United States is 
a very desirable and potentially important development. So, too, is the 
related beginning of discussion of the military doctrines of the two 
countries. Both can help to dispel misunderstandings and suspicions, al¬ 
though one should not expect too much in this respect. There remain 
not only divergent views and assessments, but also suspicions. Sovie‘ 
suspicions about the purpose underlying the extensive network of 
U.S. military bases around the globe, and about the American purpose 
in pursuing the SDI, for example, remain. So do American suspicions 
about the Soviet purpose in building and maintaining large counterforce- 
capable ICBM forces, and extensive air defense and civil defense pro¬ 
grams. Indeed, in some cases these suspicions have grown as statements 
about the impossibility of waging and winning a nuclear war seem to be 
belied by extensive preparations for the contingency of waging such 
a war. 

Perhaps the deepest misunderstanding, regrettably widespread in botli 
U.S. and Soviet thinking and writings, is that if the other side is plan¬ 
ning and preparing for war that means it intends or wishes at some time' 
to fight a war. Weapons arc described as “first-.strike weapons" if they 
have Ihc capabilHy for use in a first strike, but that docs not mean that 
anyone actually ^’ontemplates their use in a first strike. W'hcn the other 
side “prepares for w'ar” it is construed as meaning that it plans to 
launch a war at some time, under some circumstances, of its choice, 
whereas one’s own side "prepares for war" only in order to prevent il 
by restraining or deterring the adversary or to give a deserved rebuff 
to an enemy attack. In fact, both sides today prepare for war only in 
that second, defensive, sense. 

Similuly. the Soviet Union has declared that it will not be first to 
use nuclear weapons, and criticizes the IJnitcd States for declining to 
make a similar pledge. The U.S. reason for not making such a pledge, ^ 
and explanatifjTi of the circumstances when it might use nuclear w'capous 
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first, is not adequately reported. The only case for which the United 
States reserves the possible first use of nuclear weapons is to stop a 
major enemy attack with conventional arms that cannot be halted with 
conventional arms alone. Yet some Soviet commentary ascribes a very 
dilTcrenl U.S. first use scenario, namely, in an .'Xmc'rican attack—and 
argues that that is the reason the United Stales will not make the pledge. 
Would those w'ho hold (or at least argue) that case really be assured 
by an American declaration? 1 do not believe that the Soviet linion has 
any intention of attacking the United Stales or using nuclear weapons 
first. But those many Americans who do believe that possibility is real 
have not been reassured by the Soviet declaration that it would not be 
first to use such weapons. 


SO FAR I HAVE SAID very little about the change in the presidency 
of the United States. I believe that now there is a very great opportun¬ 
ity, created both by the objective situation of approximate parity and 
common recognition on both sides of the dangers of war and of an 
unconstrained arms race, and by the readiness of the Soviet Union to 
take unprecedented major steps in arms control and disarmament. In¬ 
terest in reducing the risks of war is equally strong in the United States, 
but suspicion and caution in arms reduction negotiations remains greater. 

In practice, the SDI is very unlikely to yield a serious deployment 
of strategic defenses, but it does make more difficult, and can even frust¬ 
rate, arms reductions by precluding new agreements that would ban 
that option. Thus while the new U.S. administration will undoubtedly 
continue negotiation for a fifty percent reduction in strategic arm.s, it 
will not be easy to resolve the question of reaffirmation of the ABM 
Treaty for a period of lime, in effect postponing possible SDI deploy¬ 
ment, there still remain substantial difficulties in resolving other issues— 
greater difficulties than I believe arc realized in the Soviet Union. 

If agreement is reached on completing the strategic arms reduction 
agreement now under negotiation, w'hich would of course be an important 
and desirable, step forward, there probably will be very great difficulties 
in moving on to greater reductions for many rca.sons, including the 
growing nuclear forces of China, Britain and France, as w'ell as caution 
over the strategic impact of greater reductions. But even the fifty per¬ 
cent reduction agreement may not be soon concluded. 

The major new arms reduction talks on European se.curity that will 
supplant tile failed Vienna mutual force .-eduction talks underway since 
1973 represent an important new’ challenge and opportunity. The.se. talks, 
of course, will involve directly many countries in Eastern arm Western 
Europe in addition to the Soviet Union and the United Stales. On the 
western side a commitment to alliance consensus w’i 11. in practice, exercise 
a severely restraining affect. 

The United States, under the new administration, will proceed only 
cautiously in these negotiations. One reason is a widespread suspicion 
in American circles that the Soviet Union seeks unilateral advantage, 
and that there exist minimum defense levels that preclude sub.staritial 
reductions on the Western side. In my view these cautions are exag¬ 
gerated but they are a political reality. 

There are also possibilities for agreements banning chemical weapons, 
nuclear testing, and antisatellite weapons. President Bush, if he follows 
through on his election campaign promises, may give some priority to 
pursuing agreement on a chemical weapons ban. The main problem is 
the capacity of many other countries to produce chemical weapons, and 
the existence of active programs in a number of these countries, together 
with the great difficulties of verification. Some advance may be reached 
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on nuclear testing limitations, although not on a complete ban. A cons¬ 
traint on antisatcllite weapons is unlikely for at least several years, but 
is not excluded. It would be an important step forward. 


THE DIALECTICAL INTERACTION between the Soviet and U.S. 
(Western) positions is complex. It may have an important bearing on 
the outcome. It is obvious that to a considerable extent the position that 
each side takes, both in negotiations and in the broader political arena, 
will be affected by the position taken by the other. If either side takes 
one-sided positions to its advantage and shows tittle readiness to take 
account of the interests of the other side, the other side is likely to re¬ 
ciprocate. On the other hand, a forthcoming and balanced position may 
encourage the other side in turn to be more forthcoming. Such an out¬ 
come, however, assumes recognition of a common interest and readiness 
by both sides to seek agreement. 

At the pre.sent time, the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact have been 
advancing a number of major disarmament and security proposals. I be¬ 
lieve these to be based on a genuine belief that such steps would servo 
not only Soviet and Warsaw Pact interests, but also those of the United 
States and NATO. Moreover, I believe agreements based on negotiation 
of these proposals could in fact do so. So do many others in the West. 
There are, however, many others in the West who have serious doubts 
as to whether the Soviet Union is sincerely interested in greater mutual 
security, and as to whether substantial reductions in arms and armies 
in Europe would result in greater Western security. The subject is also 
very complex, involving a much more complicated equation than did the 
nuclear medium-range land-based missiles or even strategic nuclear arms. 

1 do not present these considerations as a reason not to proceed with 
European arms and security talks. To the contrary, 1 think it is very 
important to do so. 1 also believe that new thinking can open up vastly 
greater opportunities than ever before for agreement on far-reaching 
measures in the security interests of all. But 1 fear that this result will 
not be reached for a long time. 1 believe the West needs to do more 
to explore fully the possibilities for agreement, but I think persuasion of 
Western governments, and the negotiating process itself, will take a 
great deal of time. I hope the Soviet Union will not only do its part, but 
also prepare for what may be a long effort. 

Even in the area of strategic arms reduction, despite the fact that 
the Bush administration will seek to reach an agreement, the remaining 
difficulties (especially over sea-launched cruise missiles) are great, and 
the momentum of the medium-range mis-nle agreement may not suffice. 
Again, 1 hope that there will not be a prolonged stalemate, but in the 
interests of realism 1 believe it is necessary to consider the possibility 
that major new agreements in strategic arms reduction, as well a-i 
European arms reduction and restructuring, may take considerable time 
to work out. 

President Go: bachev’s visit to New York in December 1988 was im¬ 
portant in several respects. With regard to Soviet-American relations, 
it both symbolized and contributed to a commitment by both sides. In¬ 
cluding the new American President—George Bush, to contribution of 
efforts to build and improve bilateral relations. 

G«)rbachcv’s remarkable address to the UN General Assembly on 
December 7 was, however, the most significant initiative both for the 
general development of international relations and in the long-run also 
for Soviet-American relations. He strongly reaffirmed the need for a 
restructuring of international relations and turn to mutual political ac¬ 
commodation in.stead of political-military confrontation. But he succeeded 
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in gaining the attention even of skeptics in the United Stales by an¬ 
nouncing the bold initiative of a major unilateral reduction over the 
next two years of Soviet armed forces by one-half million men, and large 
numbers of tanks, artillery and aircraft, iricluding in particular six tank 
divisions deployed in central Eastern Europe. This was an etTective de¬ 
monstration of deeds as well as words, and gave an impetus to the new 
negotiations on reduction of conventional arms in Europe agreed to at 
the recently concluded Vienna meeting of the CSCE. 

The CSCE follow-through meeting in January 1989 was the most 
important step forw'ard in the development of European security and 
cooperation since the Helsinki meeting in 1975. It complimented the 
successful Stockholm meeting on confidence-building measures and 
covered a wide range of questions, including political, economic, military 
and humanitarian ones. 

The remaining issues—especially in the area of conventional arms 
reduction in Europe, as well as the uncompleted strategic arms negotia¬ 
tions—will not be easily resolved. Nonetheless, the climate and mo¬ 
mentum of efforts to move forward are now favorable. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNION and the United 
Stales arc of course much broader than arms and disarmament issues. 
Nonetheless, these issues are not only central to our respective security 
but also to the overall political relationship between the two countries. 
A wide range of contacts, cooperative activities, and commercial relations 
are developing. That is certainly all to the good. So, needless to say, is 
the political dialogue at various levels including summit meetings of 
the president of the United States and his counterpart as leader of the 
Soviet Union. This process should, and 1 am confident will, continue 
under the new American administration. 

The settlement of existing regional conflicts around the world—Af- 
ghanistan, Iran-Iraq, Kampuchea, Angola, Nicaragua, indeed virtually 
all except the Arab-Israeli confrontation—is a hopeful sign. This trend 
evidently serves regional and world peace and security, and it also 
contributes to the further improvement of relations between the Soviet 
I'riion and the United States. Both powers have an obligation not only 
to facilitate scltlement of those disputes, but also to help prevent new 
ones. 

The prospect for U.S.-Soviet relations in the years ahead depends not 
only on the concrete policies and negotiating positions of the two powers, 
but also on changes in attitudes and perceptions. Such changes take time. 
They also require concerted efforts by each power not only through apply¬ 
ing a new way of thinking to its own positions, but also through facili¬ 
tating favorable changes in perceptions of the other. For the near run, 
the prospect overall is good for a continuation of the improvement of 
recent year.s, but with the possibility of a slowdown rather than a con¬ 
tinued momentum of agreements. Efforts .should continue, but expecta¬ 
tions should be geared to less than aspirations. For the longer term, the 
objective possibilities for substantial improvement are there; their realiza¬ 
tion will depend on wisdom in both countries. 



How Soviet People Abroad Vote 


Pavel MOZHAEV 


A GREAT DEAL IS SURE to be written and said about the role 
and place of the elections of People’s Deputies in the USSR. One thing 
is already clear. The elections have legitimised and firmly introduced 
in our official vocabulary such notions as “electoral campains”, “inter¬ 
nal political process”, “contest of election platforms”, and a lot of other 
things that would have seemed seditious in a country of “monolithic 
unity” only a short time ago. 

“Nationwide approval and support”, a surrogate for the democratic 
procedure of harmonising diverse, often conflicting interests, is a thing 
of the past. Gone is the time when voting was a formal procedure and 
its results were known in advance. This confronts us with questions that 
formerly would have been regarded' as pedantic and largely irrelevant. 
One such question is the participation of Soviet citizens abroad in the 
voting. How to enable them to express their will freely and democratical¬ 
ly? It cannot be said that voting among Soviet people who for various 
reasons find themselves abroad is provided for in the Law of the USSR 
on the Election of People’s Deputies of the USSR. Its Article 19—The 
Formation of Election Districts—reads: “Election di.stricts may be created 
on Polar stations or, if the necessary conditions exist, at Soviet inslilu- 
tions abroad”. The words “may be” and “if” are probably justified when 
talking about expeditions which man our Polar stations. But one need 
hardly argue that the bulk of the Soviet people working abroad are not 
Polar explorers. Naturally, one would like to see more certainty on that 
question. Of course, “global coverage” of all our citizens by the electoral 
campaign can hardly be achieved (Soviet diplomatic missions operate 
in more than 120 countries, this not to speak of Soviet consulates), but 
the first step, a “democratic breakthrough” is necessary in this matter. 

It was bound to happen; life and the inherent logic of the policy of 
democratisation have invested with new content the legal norms which 
were apparently written as a legal framework for a hypothetical situa- 
iion. At present about 170,000 Soviet people are on business trips abroad 
at any given time and some 100,000 Soviet citizens permanently reside 
abroad. By the standards of the spring of 1989 this would amount to a 
whole constituency. Could its votes be discounted? 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has asked the Central Electoral Com¬ 
mission to be allowed to hold elections among the Soviet citizens who 
work or live abroad. The permission was granted. The USSR Foreign 
Ministry and, more specifically, a working group set up within the Mi¬ 
nistry were charged with organising the voting of our people abroad. 

How did the voting go? Not all Soviet citizens abroad went to the 
polls. Conditions for voting could be provided in only 42 countries. 
Among then were 14 socialist countries, 9 West European, 8 Asian, 9 Af- 
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rican plus the USA and Canada. On March 26, 134,000 people took part 
in the voting. Previously, elections were only organised by the Chief 
Political Board of the Soviet Army and Navy, that is, in the army units 
stationed in the GDK, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Mongolia. 

But the most dramatic change is not the qiiantiiative increase in the 
number of people involved in the nationwide democratic proce.ss. There 
have been momentous qualitative changes. Let me elaborate. For the 
first time in Soviet history the right to vote was granted to those of our 
compatriots who live in other countries but retain Soviet citizenship. For 
the first time they got a real opportunity to elect the supreme body of 
power along with the staff of Soviet institutions abroad, experts, tour¬ 
ists, Aeroflot crews, conductors of international trains, and seamen. This 
marks another small victory for perestroika. 

I think a short lyrical-phylosophical digression is in order here. We 
are reviewing many things, casting aside ideological blinkers, and are 
trying to see the world the way it is in reality—as a single whole, con¬ 
tradictory. but interconnected, and increasingly humanised. Our ties with 
foreign countries are changing, with cooperation becoming the dominant 
element. Joint ventures are developing, foreign investment is invited, and 
there is talk of special economic zones. This prompts the question: what 
should be our attitude to our foreign compatriots regardless of whether 
they carry a passport with a hammer and sickle or not? 

I don’t think there is clarity on this matter, certainly not in everyone’s 
mind and not always. Is this the way to treat our unique human capital? 
We should always be aware of and properly react to the signals coming 
from Russians abroad. Commenting on the work of the Congress of 
People’s Deputies, Vasily Leontiev, a Russian-Amei icaii economist, made 
this statement: if pere.stroika in the USSR continues at this rate, Rus¬ 
sian Americans would be prepared to contribute to the economic renewal 
of their historic Homeland with their expertise and their capital. But are 
we prepared for this? We know that overseas Chinese coming to the 
People’s Republic of China enjoy certain privileges over “foreign tour¬ 
ists’’, They have the use of special hotels, the best hotel rooms and enjoy 
other kinds of preferential treatment. They are invited to lecture at uni¬ 
versities, to invest in the economy and share their know-how. Why can’t 
Russian emigres enjoy extra attention on the part of society and the 
.state? If we are restoring the normal altitude io such notion as “human 
rights” (which should be regarded as eternal and inalienable values 
that do not depend on official favour or disfavour), if we arc returning 
to genuine and not fudged history, if wc arc rehabilitating innocents 
who have been convicted and executed, isn’t there even more ground for 
restoring legality and justice with regard to tho.se living? 

The Russian emigre community is motley. But it has many. people 
who sincerely love their Motherland. People wlio. in spite of alienation 
and insults, have gone on working for our literature, art and science, 
adding to their glory. Why not invite our compatriots living abroad - 
economists. .scholars, managers and doctors—to lecture at our univcr.si- 
ties, Ui work temporarily at our research centres and laboratories? 1 think 
many of them would readily respond if they met with an unprejudiced 
attitude. 

Tlie last spring elections marked one step towards our potential 
partners. 

Various lessons can bo drnwm from the election experience. Wo can 
ask ourscive.s. Is our election law perfect? How to organise the voting of 
Soviet citizens to ensure that it is truly general and equal? .4fter all, 
this is not the last election campaign.... 

Let me begin by saying that the procedure of voting in parliamentary 
elections by overseas con.stituencics needs greater elaboration in interna- 
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lional law. There does not yet exist a procedure that is universally 
recognised and observed by all countries as a kind of universal democra¬ 
tic human value. In other words, this problem is always treated on an 
ad hoc basis, within the framework of the relations between two specific 
countries. Let us take our national legislation. It does not provide for 
the participation of foreigners on Soviet territory in elections and refe- 
rendunis organised by other countries. On several exceptional occasions, 
however, their requests for having polling stations organised on Soviet 
territory was met. 

We were confronted with a similar attitude and approach last spring. 
Initially it was planned to hold elections in 43 countries, but one of 
them—Switzerland—refused. The West German Authorities voiced some 
objections too, but withdrew them after appropriate clarifications from 
the Soviet side. 

What conclusions can be drawn from all this? Our world is moving 
steadily, though, perhaps, not as fast as we would like, towards all¬ 
round humanisation and democratisation, public opinion carries growing 
weight and exerts an active influence on the relationships between the 
people and the authorities, asserting the idea of self-government. There is 
no doubt that in the not too distant future, no advanced society will 
tolerate the loss of at least one vole and will seek to give every citizen 
a chance to express his or her will. In view of the growing momentum 
of that trend the drafting of corresponding international legal acts should 
be speeded up. 1 see no reason why the Soviet Union, one of the “stars 
of democratisation” in the modern world, should not lead the way in 
this matter and submit a draft document to the inlernational community. 

Needless to say our own electoral legislation could do with some 
improvements. In this, we may find useful the long-tested democratic pro¬ 
cedures existing in the West. W’hat, specifically, do I have in mind? 
During the course of elections of People’s Deputies of the USSR 281 
election districts formed in Soviet communities abroad w'cre attached to 
24 election districts (16 territorial and 8 national-territorial districts of 
the RSFSR including Moscow and the Moscow Region), the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. Thus, people voted not in their place of residence, which 
would have been natural, but in accordance with predetermined districi>. 
In addition to the complaint of many voters that they had never met the 
candidates they w'ere voting for, one should taken into account that the 
criteria of selecting the districts to w'hich Soviet overseas communities 
arc attached, may under certain circumstances which increase electoral 
tensions, cause doubts and discontent. 

This was already apparent from the question addressed to the 
country’s largest electoral district, the Moscow City National Territorial 
District No 1. The queries from the voters addressed to the Central 
electoral Commi.ssion and to the mass media centered around two que.s- 
tions. Is it true that all tlie Soviet citizens currently living abroad are 
attached to this district? Is it true that all the Soviet Army units stationed 
outside the USSR borders are attached to it? 

In both cases the worries were ungrounded. Only about 100,000 over¬ 
seas voters were ii.jluded in the Moscow' district. The district included 
only those servicemen who.se units are stationed in the capital wdiich, in¬ 
cidentally, has 6.750,500 voters. Nevertheless the system of “attachment" 
to districts is rightly being questioned as it may engender various inter¬ 
pretations of the motives behind such decisions. 

The practice in most developed countries is different. For instance, a 
West German citizen who finds himself abroad on voting day, can either 
be put on the list of voters in the constituency where he lived before 
going abroad, or he may send a request and be issued a voting certificate 
(Paragraph 17 of the FRG Law on Elections to the Bundestag). Under the 
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law of November 19, 1982, French citizens who are abroad during parlia¬ 
mentary elections vote by proxy. The “overseas” elector is registered 
with the community in his last place of residence (no less that six 
months). Alternatively, a voter can be registered in the community 
where his ancestors or their children were born. Britain has a similar 
procedure. Under the-law of 1985 a Briton outside the United Kingdom 
is registered with the constituency in which he would be resident if he 
were not abroad. However, to be allowed to vote a British citizen must 
hand in the so-called overseas elector’s declaration confirming his or her 
wish to take part in the elections. Voting can be by mail or by proxy. 

A drastic overhaul of the current electoral procedure is hardly possible 
for objective reasons. For instance, if the registration of candidates is 
to end on February 23, and the elections are held on March 26 (which 
was the case this year), it is physically impossible within one month to 
have the materials on every candidate sent from the di.striet, to allow 
electors to make their choice and receive their ballot by mail. Of course, 
this w'ould present no problem if we had computer communications with 
the world. In the meantime, perhaps voting by proxy could be the an.swcr. 
Be that as it may, the system of “attachment" to districts must be carc- 
lully looked at and the possibility of voting in one’s place of residence 
should not be ruled out. 

Some other measures should be implemented to streamline the voting 
procedure for Soviet citizens abroad. In the next election campaign they 
should be allowed to take part not only in the voting, but in nominating 
and discussing candidates for parliament. It is very important that the 
deputies should be able to meet their overseas electors. In this context 
one is struck by certain omissions in the law of elections. These omis¬ 
sions put some spon.sor organisations in an unequal position compared to 
others. For ir’stancc, there is no indication of the minimal size of the 
collective that has the right to nominate a candidate for people’s depu¬ 
ties. As a result, a person who represents ten people may compete on an 
equal basis with a candidate promoted by a thousand people. The law 
must specify the minimal size of a constituency. 1 suggest the following 
variant; enterprises and organisations with not less than 500 employees 
have the right to nominate a candidate for people’s deputy. Strictly 
speaking, electoral destricls and electoral commi.ssions at Soviet Embas¬ 
sies abroad should be endorsed by corresponding executive committees of 
the local Soviet of People’s Deputies on who.se territories the districts arc 
formed. Becau.se there is simply no time to do this, the Central Election 
('.ommissicn has made an exception and given this right to Soviet ambas¬ 
sadors. Apparently, this prerogative should be sealed by law. 

One cannot but agree with the numerous amendments and suggc.stions 
made by our “overseas” electors during the election campaign. They point 
out an unfortunate di.screpancy between the 1'SSP Constitution and the 
Law on the Election of People’s Deputies of the I'SSR. If the CP.Sf, the 
parly of perestroika and renewal, is the leading and guiding force in our 
society, the nucleus of its political system, why df)c.sn’l the law on elec¬ 
tions refer specifically to the participation of parly organisations in the 
election campaign? The mere indication of the parly’s quota of represen¬ 
tation at the Congress of People’s Deputies of the USSR cannot be 
regarded as an adequate definition of its powers and its place in forming 
the body of deputies. There must be a direct and unequivocal link bet¬ 
ween the role of the ruling party and its electoral vote. 

Our electoral system needs improvement. But its political essence is 
not subject to revision—its underlying principle is, not the people for 
the authorities, but the authorities for the people. Every vote is impor¬ 
tant in this system, every voice has the right to be heard in a nation in 
the process of renewal. 



What lis There in Store for Us 
in the 21st Century 

THE DESTINY OF SOCIALISM AND CIVILISATION 


Igor BESTUZHEV-LADA 


BEFORE MAKING ANY FORECAST of socialism’s future, I wish to 
define what is meant here, because the concept has several meanings. 
First of all, socialism is a particular social system (within a new socio¬ 
economic formation), being a transitional stage between capitalism and 
communism. Second, as a definition, it means a post-capitalist .social 
system which must be as superior to capitalism as the latter is superior 
to feudalism. It must achieve this through social progress, by attaining 
the highest level of production efficiency, standard and quality of life, 
social equality, justice and other indices of the all-round development of 
the individuaf. Third, .socialism is a certain trend of social policy, the 
totality of .social guarantees which assume priority significance in govern¬ 
ment policy. The social democratic parties of many countries campaign 
in elections under the banner of precisely this kind of “.socialism”, and 
it is not accidental that their International is called "Socialist”. A fourth, 
widespread meaning of sociaii.sm is the totality of countries having cen¬ 
tralised economics and nominal or actual one-party political systems. 
These countries, which account for roughly one third of the world’s popu¬ 
lation, are known as the world socialist system. Socialism has some 
further definitions besides. 

It would hardly be right to touch here on the third or iourih meaning 
of socialism (given in my list), for this would necessitate an analysis of 
its specifics in, say, Sweden and Burma (Myanma), Albania andthel'SSR. 
They arc very important and call for special examination in each parti¬ 
cular ca^e. I will restrict my.self lo the first two definitions -formatioi'.al 
and nortnalive—-and probe into them with due regard to their close in¬ 
terconnect ion. 


BECAl'Sl: .SOCl.MJ.SM is considered a transitional stage between 
ca|)italism and communism, it must obviously have characteristics of 
both. But which characteristics, to what e.xtcni and in what combinations? 
These questions have been agitating world social thought over the past 
one hundred and fifty years and are still highly controversial. 

Originally (in the i9th and early 20th centuries), many of the more 
radical-minded Social Democrats held that socialist society would have 
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to eliminate the entire legacy of capitalism with all its characteristics, 
all its economic and political instruments, so that the only distinction 
between socialism and communism would be the {undamontal principle: 
ti) each according to his work under socialism and according to his 
needs under communism but from each according to his ability in both 
cases. The experience of the 1917 .socialist revolution in Russia showed 
this notion to be Utopian, for socialism is compelled to preserve the army, 
prisons, money and many other instruments of capitalism, at least ini¬ 
tially and for many long years. And after the civil war, in 1921, it became 
clear that socialism could not survive without preserving commodity- 
money (market) relations and giving up the Utopian attempt to turn the 
peasants into a variety of factory workers. The resultant conclusion 
underlay Lenin's very effective New Economic Policy. 

Unfortunately, the forces which in the late twenties won the upper 
hand in the party leadership as a re.sull of a struggle for political power 
made another attempt to build a "marketless” and “peasantless” socia¬ 
lism based on rigid centralised planning and an authoritarian political 
system, mercilessly suppressing all dissent. This attempt, repeated after¬ 
wards in one or another form by practically all the socialist countries 
belonging to what is now called the world socialist system, was succes¬ 
sful but produced some unexpected results. Indeed, these countries not 
only failed to outdo others in production efficiency and in standard and 
quality of life but also tended to lag increasingly behind the more 
developed countries of the world. Some of them, "including the Soviet 
Union, China, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia, found themselves in 
a pre-crisis situation, and to slave off crisis and catastrophe and stabilise 
the situation, their governments had to launch more or less far-reaching 
economic and political reforms. Nor was any one of these countries 
spared bitter inner political struggle.s, some of them in forms which cert¬ 
ainly did not inspire world opinion with greater confidence in the .socia¬ 
list idea. It became necessary to give thought to "socialist pluralism”. 

I repeat that in every country which is socialist or is clas.sed as such, 
the process in question has iniportant distinctive aspects of its owji. In 
some of them the political chKk may be said to have stopped on March 
5, 1953 (the date of Stalin’s death), for the past 35 years have witnessed 
few real changes there whereas the characteri.stics of a materialised, 
grossly Utopian, grossly egalitarian, "barracks” socialism (which Mar.x 
and Engels warned against) are most marked. Other countries have made 
substantial headway from Utopian to truly scientific .socialism, and this 
trend remains strong. In the case of the .Soviet Union it is a question of 
society going over to a qualitatively new stale. Hence to speak of socia¬ 
lism’s future from this slandpoinl means, in effect, forecasting the social, 
economic, cultural and political development of each country concerned. 

The ideology of scientific socialism has been the most significant and 
influential in world social thought throughout this century. And there is 
serious reason to believe that without consistently and fully realising 
the ideas of scientiftr socialism and communism, as, generally, of all 
constructive ideas of social development whatever they are called and 
whoever puts them forward—humanity will be unable to solve today's 
global problems, to survive in the next century or even in its first 
decades. To understand why not, we must look into the essence of con¬ 
temporary global problems. 


THE SET OF THESE PROBLE.MS may be de.scribed in the most ge¬ 
neral terms as an objectively existing contradiction (which subjecMvely 
is realised more and more widely) between the pre.sent stale of the 
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world economy, world culture and politics, including international rela¬ 
tions, and the vast potential of furthering civilisation and improving the 
lives of billions. 

The present situation at global level has the following characteristics; 

—The poverty of the overwhelming majority of the world's population 
(75 to 90 per cent of the 3.5 billion inhabitants of the developing coun¬ 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and 10 to 20 per cent of the 

1.5 billion inhabitants of the developed countries), permanent under¬ 
nourishment affecting at least one billion of these people, and excruciat¬ 
ing hunger, virtually slow starvation to death, in the case of third to 
half a billion people. 

UN demographers estimate that by the late 21st century the population 
of the planet will become stabilised at roughly 10.5 billion, including 
nine billion in developing and 1.5 billion in developed countries, provided 
the trend towards a declining birth rate in most of the world’s major 
developing countries persists, that is, in the most favourable of all really 
possible cases. Even assuming that the present state of affairs does not 
change, this will mean permanent undernourishment for at least 2 to 

2.5 billion people and starvation for at least one billion. Meanwhile the 
food situation in many developing countries is deteriorating. In other 
words, should the present state of affairs persist, the next century or 
even its first half would spell a global disaster of the kind we arc now 
witnessing in Africa, except that it would be a hundred times larger 
in scale. 

—Highly insufficient health services, with premature deaths on a 
mass scale from various diseases as a result, especially among children. 

Nearly one third of those living in developing countries get no 
medical aid whatever, and nearly two thirds have no access to perma¬ 
nent sources of pure water. With millions and tens of millions crowded 
together in large cities, inadequate hygiene and the absence of water 
supply and sewage inevitably cause epidemics that take heavy tolls on 
life. And then there are AIDS and other “new” deseases which catch 
humanity unawares and can reap an even more abundant death harvest 
because medicine is helpless against them. Thus the present situation, 
unless remedied, is also fraught with a global disaster in this respect. 

—Growing water, air, soil, heat, noise, chemical (e. g.. nitrate) pollu¬ 
tion and radiation. They vary from developed to developing country but 
as developing countries are getting industrialised in the sense of deve¬ 
lopment, the cumulative effect of pollution may sharply grow and become 
irreversible. In short, for this reason as well, humanity runs a risk of 
a global catastrophe if it docs nothing to alter the situation. 

—The developing countries’ advance along the road of developed 
countries will necessarily require gcjjierating and consuming many times 
more power than now. Yet the thermal power industry cannot meet this 
need, for several decades hence there will be a shortage of oil, gas and 
coal (with the latter shortage hitting alt countries of the world). The 
use of atomic power threatens more Chernobyls. Even if humanity 
succeeds in the foreseeable future in controlling thermonuclear reaction, 
the use of thermojiuclear power is bound to cause disastrous climatic 
changes and result in the level of the World Ocean rising by dozens of 
metres. It follows that this menace, too, is another reality demanding a 
qualitative change in the situation to head off a global disaster. 

—The same goes for the balance of raw and other materials. The 
destruction of forests will impose a changeover from felling forests to 
rational forestry. The increasing large scale extraction of minerals, with 
billions of tons of wastes dumped every year is turning the surface of the 
Earth into a sort of lunar landscape and therefore demands qualitatively 
different approaches to the production of the necessary materials. 
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There exist transport problems. Highway accidents alone the world 
over result every year in the death of 2.5 million people and 10 million 
injured or crippled. As for developing countries, the next few decades 
may see these terrible figures treble or even quadruple and hence become 
comparable to a world war casualties. Furthermore, this toll will grow 
unless the situation undergoes a qualitative change. 

—The immense proportion of illiteracy and, in general, the extremely 
low physical, social, political and intellectual levels of many people, 
which prevent them from comprehending the seriousness of the problems 
listed here, to say nothing of finding solutions. 

—The growing dimensions of antisocial phenomena (“aberrant be¬ 
haviour”), due in particular to “the unnatural concentration of vast mass¬ 
es of people in big cities” (Lenin), including organised crime that makes 
common cause with a corrupt section of the state apparatus ("mafia"), 
latent crime (the shadow economy) and drug addiction (the use of 
alcohol and narcotics proper). This situation, too, may develop into a 
global disaster. Suffice it to note that the opportunity exists for mafiosi- 
or irresponsible ruling cliques (it makes no difference which) to come by 
nuclear, chemical, germ and other weapons of mass destruetion and use 
them as a means of blackmail. 

—Mounting unemployment, which now affects about 750 million 
people and may increase several times over due to the emerging trends 
towards integrated mechanisation, automation and computerisation in 
agriculture, industry, construction, transport, communications, the health 
services, public education, culture, administration. This, too, may build 
up to disaster. 

— An arms race which not only swallows an increasing share of human 
labour and its results, doubling every five years (the hundreds of bil¬ 
lions of dollars being spent on armaments today may in the early 21sl 
century exceed humanity’s aggregate GNP, that is, bring on a global 
economic collapse) but Is hightening the danger of mass deaths in a 
new world war. This poses the imperative problem of creating a “non¬ 
violent world”, a world without weapons or armic.s, a world without 
wars. 

—The persistence in vast areas of the globe of crying social injustice 
and inequality, of oppression and exploitation, of suppression of the in¬ 
dividual, all of which is aggravating the aforementioned social evils and 
making the world more explosive. In the context of what is likely to 
come in the 21sl century, social explosions are bound to succeed one 
another like avalanches. 

Obviously, global problems cannot be solved in the absence of suffi¬ 
ciently effective international organisations. Yet their services to human¬ 
ity notwith.staruling, all existing organisations of this kind are still 
far from being effective enough; so this, too, necessitates a qualitatively 
new approach to the problem. 

The foregoing invites the conclu.sion that the state of humanity in 
evidence today, particularly the trends of its evolution, promise no 
change for the better. They are leading to a cul-de-sac and may cause 
a global catastrophe in the next few decades. At all events, there is little 
chance of humanity surviving the 21st century unless it diverts from its 
present path. Hence the need to abandon this path so as to avoid a 
global disaster. Humanity must choose a different path, one making it 
possible to end the global problem situation 1 have described and to 
create an alternative, qualitatively new civilisation which can adequately 
deal with the social effects of the ongoing scientific and technological 
revolution, a civilisation assuring all people on Earth prosperity and 
peace. 
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Rather than attempting to advance civilisation by the method of trial 
and error, which history has shown to be too costly for humanity, it is 
necessary to have a scientifically valid social ideal, a social guideline for 
progress. Over the past centuries, world social thought has generated 
many ideas which it would be foolish to turn into dogma (especially 
in the context of the STR and the social transformations it is bringing 
about) and just as foolish to ignore, rejecting their constructive elements 
and trying to invent bicycles that would spell death for their riders or 
to discover Americas threatening to become Paraguay s. 

Let us take a closer look at this aspect of the matter. 


THE MAIN FEATURES of the social ideal evolved by Marxist social 
thought in the 19th and early 20th centuries and known as scientific 
communism—though much of the following had been advanced by 
various progressive thinkers—may be listed in brief as follows: 

—The transformation of labour from a mere means of subsistence into 
man’s requirement. Contemporary experience indicates that labour can¬ 
not become a requirement unless he who accomplishes it—be he a work¬ 
er, farmer, filter, professor or cabinet minister—has the power to make 
decisions within the bounds of his profession and is free from authorita¬ 
rian command from above. This definition is of key importance in the 
following series, which would be completely meaningless without it. 

—The highest productivity of labour on the basis of integrated 
mechanisation, automation and computerisation of production. This will 
make possible the application of the principle “from each according to 
his ability”. 

—Full satisfaction of man’s reasonable needs. I stress the word 
reasonable, for the issue is not enrichment or hoarding, but provision of 
the individual with opportunities for the fullest possible self-realisation 
and self-development. 

—Social justice by bringing about harmony between the real signific¬ 
ance of the individual or social group concerned and their standing in 
society, between their rights and duties, action and reward, labour and 
remuneration, crime and punishment, achievements and their recognition 
by the soci.'il environment. 

—Social equality, not in the sense of the notorious wage levelling on 
Ihc principle of equal remuneration for all regardless of ability or social 
contribution, but in the sense of equal opportunities for self-realisation 
and scdf-development of tlie individual, of equal conditions, so to speak, 
for starting on a life. 

—Social homogeneity, not in the sense of everything and everybody 
being the same socially, but of effacing class distinctions, of the imper¬ 
missibility of singling out privileged classes, social strata t>r castes, any 
sticial groups elevating themselves in society by humiliating the rest. 
Distinctions consoua .t with the principles of equality and justice arc 
evidence of the wealth and high cultural standard of society. As for dis¬ 
tinctions indicating inequality and injustice, they must understandably 
be eliminated. 

—The creation of a single internationalist community of people. 
A high-standard universal culture of the future does not rule out but pre¬ 
supposes the blossoming forth of a multitude of national cultures. To be 
sure, anti-human national traditions must be abolished but in so doing 
it is necessary to foster the humane, progressive traditions which every 
nation has. A vast variety of humane national traditions is an important 
part of humanity’s intellectual wealth. 
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—Abolition of the antithesis and essential distinctions between town 
and countryside. However, this does not imply replacing both by someth¬ 
ing contrived. The aim is to assure townspeople access to nature, 
greenery, pure water and clean air, to enable them <o walk to the places 
where they work, do their shopping or spend their leisure. As regards 
rural inhabitants, they must be provided with up-to-date homef;, services 
and cultural facilities and, in general, given access to all the amenities 
of urban civilisation. 

—An end to the antithesis and essential distinctions between manual 
and intellectual labour. It does not call for the replacement of both 
forms by a contrived third form but for the intellectiialisation of manual 
labour and the rationalisation of intellectual work in a way preventing 
atrophy of the ability to do manual work. 

—High living and cultural standards, with women enjoying real and 
complete equality. The household is therefore seen as a drop in the ocean 
of the national economy—the same high efficiency of labour on the basis 
of integral mechanisation, automation and computerisation, and the same 
high standard of labour, association and human relations in everyday 
life. 

—Solid family, with love and common spiritual interests as its basis. 
A full-fledged cell of society, it is a lasting value, an entity having all 
the characteristics I have listed earlier—from equality and justice to a 
cultured everyday life. 

—Harmony between the interests of the individual and those of so-. 
cicty. It is an open secret that there is and always has been a contra¬ 
diction between them, except that its extent and character vary. All the 
features of the social ideal listed above are intended to help reduce this 
discrepancy to the minimum and ultimately to do away with it. 

— Public self-government is impossible without drawing the mass 
of the people into direct management of social production and so¬ 
ciety in its entirety. It is only self-government on a sufficiently large 
scale that allows special government bodies and ihe state itself to be 
dispensed with. Only by promoting such self-government is it possible to 
accelerate the withering away of the state. Experience has shown that 
practically the only effective w'ay to bring this about is to steadfastly 
combat bureaucracy, to “debureaucratise” society. This means complete 
and real openness, the accountability of leading bodies to their electo¬ 
rates, permanent rotation of leading personnel, strict regulation of rela¬ 
tions between those who govern and those governed plus effective legal 
protection of the latter from arbitrariness on the part of the former, and 
lastly, a complete and consistent separation of power.s independent of 
one another: legislative, executive. Judicial, moral and |)olilical pending 
ibeir replacement by public self-government. 

—Minimising and completely eliminating organised crime, latent 
crime and drug addiction (including alcoholism). 

—The unfettered development of the abilities of each. None but a 
society offering opportunities fer a “life start” equal to all, for the com- 
plete realisation of the abilities of everyone, makes it realistically 
possible to apply the principles “to each according to his ability” and 
"to each according to his needs”. 

The crowning characteristic of the social ideal, one integrating all 
others as it were, is the all-round development of the individual, who 
should harmoniously combine vast knowledge, moral purity and physical 
perfection. This is a cliaracterlstic of the nltimaie or even the only goal 
of .social development. Everything else—labour productivity, abundance, 
equality, justice, and so on—is merely necessary for the all-round de- 
velopnie:it of the individuality. Even service in the cause of society and 
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humanity as man’s highest mission in life leads dialectically to the all¬ 
round development of the individual in harmony with society. 

Just what is a fully developed individual? An individual taking an 
active part in social production (having a right to socially useful work) 
plus creative scientific and technological effort, social and political 
activity, amateur artistic pursuits and sports. All this requires relevant 
ideological, scientific, technological, social, political and artistic informa¬ 
tion (including sporting events) plus opportunities for associating with 
interesting people, in particular with children (not necessarily one’s 
own), for acquainting oneself with nature and with other cities and coun¬ 
tries. This is not to say that one must necessarily and daily devote an 
hour or two to these activities. Something may claim the lion’s share of 
time while something else may be shifted to second, fifth or tenth place. 
He who excludes something altogether is impoverishing his life, and he 
who excludes many things is making the development of his individuality 
lop-sided and incomplete—a phenomenon we often witness nowadays. 

Such is, in general terms, the social guideline, the desired direction 
of development. Are there objective prerequisites for advancing along this 
road? A study of the trends and prospects of humanity’s current evolu¬ 
tion shows that the prerequisites are there and, indeed, arc “pushing” 
humanity in precisely this direction irrespective of whether the society in 
question is called post-capitalism, socialism, coinmunism or something 
else. This humanity is inescapably faced with the problem of forming a 
qualitatively new society. However, let the reader judge for himself. 


IN THE LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES of the world, feeding a 
worker’s or office employee’s family still necessitates hard work bv eight 
or even nine peasant families, just as it did in most countries and in the 
case of all humanity decades and centuries ago. In the more developed 
countries, one fanner now feeds from 40 to 50 families, and one worker 
supplies all the necessary manufactured goods to five or six families. 
However, the revolution in science and technology is only just gathering 
momenlum, with integrated mechanisation, automation and computerisa¬ 
tion gaining ground in step with it. This means that ever fewer farmers, 
factory workers, drivers, builders, salespeople and other workers will be 
needed to supply the population with the requisite quantities of foodstuffs 
and other goods, to provide all the necessary services from supply or 
transport to medical aid or education. 

Long-tenn scientific, technological, social and economic forecasts say 
that in the first half of the next century, the following proportions of 
people at work will be left in the more developed countries of the world, 
or in what may be called the forward area of the STR: not more than one 
per cent in agriculture and not more than five per cent each in industry, 
the service sector, administration and management (including credit and 
banking), with professionals in the health services, culture, public educa¬ 
tion, research and facilities used by science hardlv exceeding five per 
cent. Of course, this applies to the “forefront” alone, for the less 
developed countries will be advancing to these indices throughout the 
next century and possibly beyond. 

What about the remaining 80 per cent of the able-bodied population, 
or the remaining 80 per cent of society’s working time to be exact? Kurt 
Vonnegiit. the American writer, tries in Utopia-14 to visualise what a 
.society with comprehensively computerised production will be like if 
current development trends are carried through to the logical end. He 
believes that five per cent of technocrats (including their families, ser¬ 
vants and guards) will be operating alLpowcful, all-producing and all- 
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regulating electronics supplying everybody with everything while the 
rest—95 per cent of the population—will be divided* into two nearly 
equal parts; a “labour army” doing useless work just to kill lime, and a 
police force guarding these unfortunate people. This understandably leads 
to a revolt of the disinherited. 

Are there any alternatives to this nightmarish prospect? I think so. 

It is unwise of us to fully entrust the education of our children to 
professional teachers, for we have stopped “coexisting” with lliem, 
educating them from morning till night by force of personal example 
(as parents did for centuries and millennia). As a result, we have the 
“generation gap”, youth “counterculture” and widespread demoralisution, 
with disastrous consequences looming large. The wise thing to do would 
obviously be to allow mothers and fathers more time for associating 
with the rising generation in the role of assistant teachers enjoying 
appropriate economic and social status. This could be done on the prin¬ 
ciple of, say, granting them fully paid leave during the child’s first three 
years of life and permitting them to work half a working week with full 
pay for another seven years. Altogether it would not take up two or three 
per cent of society's working lime as today but ten times as much. But 
then this would be a rational, well-justified application of energy provid¬ 
ing millions upon millions of people with a real equivalent of work and 
making it possible to stave off the terrible danger of society’s disinte¬ 
gration. 

Experience has shown that to protect people’s health, society does not 
need very many professional doctors and that it is far more important 
to provide them with proper working conditions. But patients need help 
from both doctors and female or male nurses who can care for them com¬ 
passionately. Expert estimates indicate that to fully meet this requirement, 
society would have to use at least 15 per cent of its balance of working 
time, or roughly half as much as is needed for the proper education of the 
rising generation, and a hundred limes more than today. 

Experience lias also shown that to stave off the danger of widespread 
demoralisation where people go over from recreational pursuits regulated 
on ritual lines as they used to be for centuries and millennia to the in¬ 
creasingly wide-ranging spontaneous activities (they have come to be 
in large cities and from there spreading out) society needs a dense 
network of amusement parks having appropriate facilities, but above alt 
a network of clubs, each of them run by at least a dozen organisers per 
hundred members. This would claim at least 15 per cent ol society’s 
aggregate working lime. 

Lastly, experience suggests that something more is needed than 
mechanisation, automation and computerisation to save the planet's 
dying natural environment. Society also needs hundreds of millions of 
people serving in the army of nature conservancy to prevent every single 
plant or animal species from becoming endangered by the end of the 
21st century. This means using not less than 15 per cent ol society’s 
working time. 

Careful calculations may show requirements to exceed 100 per cent, 
which means that in advancing along this road, humanity would never 
be threatened with unemployment whatever the extent of automation and 
computerisation. What would we have as a result? Advance towards a 
qualitatively new, alternative civilisation under which the highest value 
in the system of values should be the all-iound development of the in¬ 
dividual, and hence the greatest attention would be devoted to proper 
education of and spiritual union with the rising generation, to the pro¬ 
tection of people’s health, to making their recreational activities worth¬ 
while and establishing harmony between man and nature. U would be a 
civilisation under which people would not count the pennies they had spent 
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but the energy they had conserved, [or the less energy used, the 
better for nature, lor the planet and its people. Personal computers would 
help people reduce to the. minimum business and recreational trips using 
motor vehicles. A rational diet and energy conservation in the home 
would make it possible to use solely the sun, water, wind and other re¬ 
producible non-pollutant sources of power. In short, jt would be a civili¬ 
sation under which the development of the. individual would be an end 
in itself and hence there would be no need to seek profit at all costs, 
nobody would want to elevate himself by humiliating somebody else, nor 
would there be any discrimination of the individual. 

It would be a world worth living in. 

It is a future we should work to bring about. 

How? I see in the answer to this the destiny of socialism in the 
coming century. 


PROGRESS IN SOCIAL PROGNOSTICATION has enabled man to 
answer explicitly a question that had been tormenting him for centuries: 
What is the future in store for humanity? The answer—a strictly scien¬ 
tific one—is that our future will be, yes, what it will be if and whenwc 
have solved all the global problems facing us today. And wc must re¬ 
member that unless we solve them there will be neither a future nor a 
humanity. 

We now know exactly that there is no solving a single global problem 
without solving the key problem of definitively easing international re¬ 
lations, ending the arms race and effecting complete disarmament. Unless 
we end the arms race it will put an end to us all long before the close 
of the 21st century. Confrontation between the two social systems in the 
world arena has become meaningless. The time is coming when it will 
be absolutely necessary for them to develop together, to engage in co- 
creation and close cooperation and to influence each other. 

Wc arc also just as certain that not a single global problem, including 
the problem f>f disarmament, can be solved without fundamental social 
reforms in ail countries of the world. These reforms would follow different 
lines but they should all be in favour of peace, democracy and humanism. 
The destiny of .socialism in the 21st century will depend entirely on the 
role it plays in these reforms. If it plays no role at all, if it slicks to the 
sectarian, scholastic dogmas of the past, it will inevitably have to leave the 
political .scene long before the end of the 21st century like many diverse 
social Utopias of past centuries and decades. But if it lakes the lead in 
the ideological movement for social change, for peace, democracy and 
humanism, it will remain the most influential social doctrine of both this 
century and the next. 

We see political parties proposing concrete solutions to acute pro¬ 
blems win a large percentage of the vote while those offering nothing 
but slogans and outdated quotations get a small faction of the vote. True, 
voles cast in an election campaign are an inaccurate indicator of the real 
state of public opinion, let alone social thought, in the country con¬ 
cerned. But they add up to a definite hint, if I may say so. 

As for everything else concerning the future of socialism, it will 
depend entirely on the wisdom and effort of Socialists. 



ON CAPITOL HILL 


Yuri IVANOV 


A MAJOR STEP forward in our political reforms has been taken— 
the Congress of People’^ Deputies is behind us and the new USSR Sup¬ 
reme Soviet has been formed. A very great deal in the country’s demo¬ 
crat isation hinges on how the highest bodies of power execute their 
functions. The situation wliere the people’s deputies gathered to rubber- 
stamp bills seems to be receding into the past. An obedient and voci¬ 
ferous majority opposed to dissent is ill-suited for serious work of form¬ 
ing a state conirniltcd to the rule of law. It is important to fashion a 
system of democratic norms of communication and of exchanging 
views, and of laws for drafting and adopting decisions within the repre¬ 
sentative bodies. For, as the ancients used to say, "‘one needs not only 
to posses wisdom but also to know how to use it”. 

It would be useful to take a look at the experience of the parlia¬ 
mentary institutions in other states. For a long time we fiercely rejected 
bourgeois democracy and parliamentarism and look an unconditionally 
sceptical view of procedural matters. Today it is clear that disregard 
for the rules of procedure only plays into the hands of those who were 
and are frightened by the development of true democracy and the effec¬ 
tiveness of the lawmaking process. Is not this part of the reason for 
the hitches that initially plagued the congress? 

A COMPLEX BUT EFFICIENT SYSTEM 

IN MANY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES across the world procedu¬ 
ral norms are very complex, as they bear the imprint of centuries of in¬ 
tensive political struggle, traditions and precedents. In the US i'.on- 
gress, for example, the House of Representatives and the Senate have 
the post of expert (not from among the members of Congress) who can 
upon demand formulate a competent opinion and name suitable pre¬ 
cedents on any procedural dispute. However, these rules are rather 
effective. 

The specific preparation of legislative texts is concentrated in com- 
miltees set up by the House of Representatives and the Senate, riierc 
arc standing and ad hoc commissions and committees set up for a 
comparatively bfief period to accomplish specific tasks. There are also 
a few joint comniittces of both houses which, however, do not prepare 
legislative proposals. 

The difference between standing and ad hoc committees is often 
purely formal; there arc a total of 20 of them in the Senate and 27 in 
the House of Representatives. The numerical composition is different; 
as a rule, however, it does not exceed limits ensuring a capacity for 
work. This is usually between 14 and 20 senators or between 34 and 45 
members of the Hou.se of Representatives, which number almost 4.5 
times more tlian the former. 

Yuri Ivanov, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), is section head of the Institute of the United States 
and Canada, ItSSR Academy of Sciences. 
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The competence of the committees is strictly defined by the rules 
of procedure, and any bill submitted to the House or Senate is, depend¬ 
ing on its content, immediately sent to the appropriate committee. 
There, in turn, they form from their members several subcommittees 
which specialise in still more narrow aspects of problems. A bill can 
be turned over to one or several subcommittees if it touches on the 
problems of each of them. 

Work on a legislative proposal begins with a detailed discussion 
during so-called hearings. Not only the authors of a bill and ofhcials 
of the respective government departments but also experts, scientists 
and representatives of public and religious organisations who subscribe 
to a broad spectrum of views are summoned to speak at them. This 
enables the members of Congress to compare in detail at times opposing 
viewpoints and elaborate their own stand. 

Only then, if it is considered necessary to continue the preparation 
of a bill, do the bodies of Congress set about specific work on the text. 
Initially it is usually done by one of the subcommittees; as a rule 
they consist of not more than several persons. They shape the bill’s 
initial version, which is submitted for consideration by the entire com¬ 
mittee, where it is discussed in detail and amended. 

Then the bill is submitted to the House foi consideration. The com¬ 
mittee compiles an accompanying report containing clarifications of the 
decisions adopted. Kevealingly, the view of the minority—those mem¬ 
bers of the committee who did not agree with the majority—is usually 
expounded in the report. 

This system of committees and subcommittees may seem excessively 
cumbersome at first glance. However, it is largely conditioned by the 
complexity and importance of the problems being tackled. Zealots of 
“Sturm und Drang” may descry in it an impediment to excessive law¬ 
making which eliminates a large part of the proposals being submit¬ 
ted. But if an authoritative group of legislators considers a proposal 
untimely or unnecessary altogether, perhaps there is good reason to 
listen to their view. The seeming shortcomings of this system are quite 
redeemed by its cfTective functioning. It allows a detailed study of 
legislative proposals at the initial stage, as a result of which some 90 
per cent of the bills submitted by the committees are approved by the 
lloiisc and Senate. 

Another merit is the fact that this system makes it possible to utilise 
in full the experience and knowledge of members of Congress working 
in the committees and subcommittees. New congressmen usually seek 
to occupy posts in bodies whose activities to the greatest extent touch 
upon the interests of their constituency or accord with their personal 
inclinations and qualifications, and to remain in them throughout their 
term in Congress. 

The transition of a member of Congress to a different committee is 
a comparatively rare phenomenon. The longer he works in "his” sub¬ 
division the more rapidly grow.s his influence and his chance of ultima¬ 
tely heading the committee. Formally, the system of elections of com¬ 
mittee chairmen according to “seniority” (i. e., when the person who 
has been in a committee the longest is elected its chairman) has been 
abolished, but in practice it has been largely preserved. Its positive 
feature is that it leads to leadership by people with lengthy experience 
in one congressional body or another and highly competent in the pro¬ 
blems it deals with. 

For example. Senate Armed Services Committee chairman Sam 
Nunn has been working in the Senate for 17 years, and Les Aspin, the 
chairman of the analogous committee of the House of Representatives, 
has been there for 18 years. Dante Fascell, the chairman of the House 
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F'oreign Affairs Committee, has been a member of Congress since 
1955, and the respective Senate committee is headed by Claiborne Pell, 
who came to the Senate in 1961. Lengthy participation in a committee’s 
work and then chairmanship in it give political figures certain advan¬ 
tages over the highest members of the government bureaucracy. Statis¬ 
tically, several secretaries of the respective departments are usually 
replaced during a person’s chairmanship in a committee. Naturally, 
in experience, knowledge and competence, a department secretary is 
often inferior to the leader of a congressional committee. 

THOSE WHO ASSESS INFORMATION POSSESS EVERYTHING 

THIS MAXIM is being repeated more and more often in today’s 
world. To successfully cope with the administration of a complicated 
stale mechanism, a people’s deputy in any country needs to draw on a 
broad information base and have an opportunity to quickly obtain refe¬ 
rence material and consult experts at any moment. He should not be 
distracted by clerical, organisational and administrative concerns, 
he needs aid here as well. 

How are such problems tackled in the US Congress? In the last 
century both congressmen and congressional committees worked wit¬ 
hout permanent auxiliary personnel. If someone had aides or secretaries 
he paid for their services out of his own pocket, it evidently being 
assumed that he was fairly well-to-do. However, those were times 
when the executive branch in the United States, too, got by with a 
numerically mode.st bureaucratic apparatus. 

The situation began changing at the turn of the century. Lawmakers 
increasingly felt a need for qualified advice and aid, and permanent 
paid staff members appeared. After the Second World War there was a 
dramatic qualitative and quantitative leap forward, with congressional 
auxiliary personnel becoming more numerous, highly profc.ssional and 
permanent. 

There were two major reasons for this. For one thing, the tasks of 
the highest legislative body had become far more complex. For another, 
the federal bureaucracy, which had concentrated under its control in¬ 
formation and the knowledge of the finest experts, had burgeoned 
unprecedentedly. So as not to become a powerless appendage of this 
mighty machinery, Congress had to create its ow‘n information resour¬ 
ces and expert commissions. In other words, it had to counter the 
bureaucracy of executive power with its own, but one which pursued 
other goals and was sort of critically oriented with regard to the for¬ 
mer. It is hardly as big as that of the admini.stration but it is just as 
highly qualified and readily meets the legislators’ needs. 

There are some 40,000 employees working in Congres and its com¬ 
mittees and auxiliary bodies. This figure include.s employees of the 
Library of Congress, the United Stales Botanic Garden, Architect of 
the Capitol’s office, and so on. Each of the members of Congress is 
provided an office on Capitol Hill and funds to maintain a small staff 
of personal aides. This in no way means that he receives money per- 
.sonally and can spend it at his discretion. The appropriate services of 
Congress pay it out in the form of salaries to the aides and secretaries, 
whom the congressman selects. What is more, their number in the 
House of Representatives is limited by law. Hiring of persons who can¬ 
not fulfil the prescribed duties, relatives, etc. is considered unethical 
and illegal. In recruiting personnel, the member of Congress seeks to 
have the appropriate highly qualified experts, usually jurists. 

Several years ago the 100 senators were served by 3,903 aides and 
office workers, and the 435 members of the House of Repre.sentatrves, 
by 6,939. 
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Eacli congressional committee also disposes of its own staff. Their 
functions include preparing documentation, studying problems, prepar¬ 
ing hearings, studying particular situations (additional part-time per¬ 
sonnel is often hired for the purpose), as well as rendering any other 
assistance to a committee, subcommittees and individual members 
thereof. 

The committees recruit personnel in keeping with their profile from 
among experts who used to work at government departments or other 
congressional institutions, in trade unions, the press, academic in¬ 
stitutions, law offices or l)usine.ss. As a rule, they are very highly quali¬ 
fied specialists possessing analytical and organisational abilities. In 
1985-1986 the House Armed Services Committee was served by 36 
experts, and the Foreign Affairs Committee, by 65; the similar com¬ 
mittees in the Senate had 26 and 24 experts respectively. 

The aides of members of Congress and the experts employed with 
the committees have a very heavy current workload. However, when 
the committees or individual congressmen require highly expert as.sess- 
ment, they are able to seek the aid of the specialised services of the 
legislative body, whose activity is also financed from its own budget. 

This is firsl and foremost the Library of Congress, one of the best 
in the world, which provides it with reference material. It is also open 
to scholars and the public at large. The Congressional Research Ser¬ 
vice functions formally within its framework but in effect, independently. 
It has departments specialising approximately in the problems of the 
committees and, in keeping with the requests of individual members of 
Congress, prepares .studies and information. In addition, the Research 
Service conducts current research on the application of the existing 
legislation and constitutional and many other problems, publishing 
findings in special bullelins. The documents prepared by the Research 
Service usually stand out for their deep analysis and wealth of informa¬ 
tion. Upwards of 4,000 people, including many highly qualified experts, 
are employed in the subdivisions of the Library of Congress and the 
Re.search Service. 

The Congressional Budget Office attached to the Congress has spe¬ 
cialists experienced In forming the budget. Its functions include all¬ 
round con.sideralion of the draft budget submitted by the executive 
branch, and also independent economic forecasting, evaluations and 
analysis of possible variants of the budget and changes in it and their 
short- and long-term consequences. There are some 200 people employed 
in the office. 

The Office of Technology Assessment, with a staff of about 100, pro¬ 
vides the bodies of Congress and its members with qualified analyses 
of different technical problems. It assesses the utilisation of particular 
technical designs in programmes considered by Congress, including 
military and aerospace ones, the possibilities for using the latest techno¬ 
logical breakthroughs, feasibility of projects, etc. 

The General Accounting Office holds a special and very' independent 
place among the auxiliary bodies of Congress. Us functions include 
corustant supervi.sion of the spending of funds allocated by Congress. 
It entaiLs not only monitoring the spending of money precisely for the 
above aims but also ensuring that it is spent effectively. The department 
carries out regular inspcction.s of the financial activity of all government 
.igencies and their relations wiUi contractor firms. Usually their findings 
are brought to the cognisance of Congress and its committees and arc 
made public. The departmenl has a staff of about 5,200. 

The Government Publishing Office should be mentioned among the 
auxiliary services of Congress. /Ml congrc-ssional documetits, official re¬ 
cords of se.ssions of the House and Senate and committees, texts of 
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approved laws and many other official materials are published here. All 
this is done very promptly. Suffice, it to say that the first copies of the 
records of the sittings of the House and Senate (and this is hundreds 
of voluminous pages at limes) come out in print the next day or the day 
after; the working documents of the committees and House and Senate 
that arc issued by the printing office in the traditional form are usually 
ready by the moment the sittings begin. Publication of the records of 
hearings in the coiniuiitees sometimes takes one or two months, but this 
is quite a short span, considering the huge volume of the material put 
out by the publishing house. The Government Publishing Office has a 
staff of 8,500. 

Naturally, the upkeep of the personnel and auxiliary services of 
Congress costs a great deal of money, which is allocated in accordance 
with a special law within the framework of the national budget. These 
allocations stand at over 1,000 million dollars a year. The well-structu¬ 
red legislative process is expensivcl 

VOTING ACCORDING TO ONE'S CONSCIENCE 

IN THE USSR SUPREME SOVIET there is but one party faction- 
that of Communists. It constitutes an absolute majority of deputies. 
Consequently, if in debating and decision-making the faction just strictly 
fulfils the instructions of the central party echelons, the role of elective 
bodies of power can again boil down to the function of rubber-stamping, 
albeit not unanimouslj. The people expects much more of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 

However, arc pluralism of views and parly discipline in the context 
of the Soviet one-party system all that incompatible? 

In foreign multi-party parlianientary institutions there are great 
differences in methods of organising and observing norms of factional 
discipline. In most West European countries, for example, members of 
parliament who are part of a faction arc duty-bound to observe discipline 
in it, and it in turn is subordinate to the party leadership. 

The situation is different in the United Stales. In the House and 
Senate there are factions of the two major bourgeois parties, tlie De¬ 
mocratic and the Republican. The factions are totally independent of 
the national committees of these parties and are not bound by their poli¬ 
tical line, although many congressional figures play a notable role in 
them. The activities of the factions in the House and Senate arc guided 
by the leaders and their deputies, who are elected at meetings of the 
factions. Organisational and llie most important political matters are 
considered there. The factions have their own committees, which engage 
in organisational matters, as well as fund-raising for the reclcction cam¬ 
paigns of congre.ssmcn. 

A prime feature of the aetivitie^ of parly factions in the USOmgress 
is that the notion of factional discipline is virtually lacking there. Neither 
the factional leader nor anyone else lias the right to instruct a member 
of Congress how' to vote or what stand to take. One can perhaps only 
speak of parly solidarity. The leader of the faction and his deputies of 
course bring to the cognisance of each of its members the view'point they 
consider preferable, .seek to convince iiiin with their argumentation and 
accept critici.sm to secure his vote. They may also resort to pressure at 
times by promising support for the congressman’s proposals or, on the 
contrary, by threatening to refuse it, by promising assistance in attain¬ 
ing personal goals, etc. Theoretically, however, each member of Con¬ 
gress, irrespective of his factional affiliation, is free to choose his own 
stand on any i.ssue. If he does not vote in line with his faction this will 
not be regarded as “treason”. 
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This hardly prevents the factions from usually voting unanimously 
on organisational matters, and, on the most important political pro¬ 
blems, at least a majority of a faction rallies around its leadership. 

For West Europeans, where parliaments have a plurality of party 
factions jockeying fiercely for influence and representing different class 
interests, this absence of factional discipline may seem strange. However, 
in the US Congress, where there are only two parties of one class, le¬ 
gislative activity is carried out successfully even without factional 
discipline. 

In the USSR, where one party expresses the interests of the entire 
people, the greatest success evidently is promised by tlie approach where 
the party faction at the congresses of people’s deputies and in the USSR 
Supreme Soviet is based on the principles of pluralism of views and 
maximum democracy of the legislative process, and factional discipline 
is reduced lo a minimum. This will help realise the wish of Lenin, who 
recommended lo the faction of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshe¬ 
viks) at the Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets: “All members of 
the group have the right and arc bound to vote according lo their con¬ 
science and not on the instructions of the CC.” * 

ViTOI 

UNDER THE US CONSTITUTION (Article 1, Section 7. Paragraph 
2), a bill passed by the House and Senate becomes law only after it is 
signed by the president or if it is not returned by him lo Congress 
within ten days (Sundays excepted). If a bill is not approved, the presi¬ 
dent returns it with his objections in writing lo the chamber where it 
originated. This means that the president has vetoed the bill. 

A veto is not absolute, however. The House and Senate have the right 
to revise the bill. If it receives a two-thirds majority in a vole by roll- 
call in the House and the Senate, the bill becomes law contrary to the 
president’s objections. 

Article 115 of the USSR Constitution says that a law of the USSR 
shall be deemed adopted when it has been passed in each chamber of 
the Supreme vSoviel of the USSR by a majority cf the total number of 
its deputies. Adopted it is, but will it come into effect? Article 121 stales 
that the Chairman of the IfSSR Supreme Soviet shall sign laws of the 
LISSR and other acts adopted by the Congress of People’s Deputies, 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

It is unclear now when a law comes into effect: after the voting in 
the chambers or after it is signed by the chairman. If the latter is true, 
this means that the Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet is vested 
witli the right of veto—he may refuse to sign a law if he does not agree 
with it. What is more, this is tantamount to him being vested with the 
absolute right of veto, since the Constitution does not stipulate the pro¬ 
cedure for it being overturned and makes no mention of the chairman 
having to provide reasons for his stand. Possessing this right hardly 
accords with democratic principles. 


“It is permissible to learn even from an enemy,” Ovid'ius wrote. All 
the more so if it is not from an enemy but a competitor, we may add, 
and if one is lo learn what is beneficial. 


V. 1. Lenin. CoUecleit Works. Vol. 42, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1969, p. 266. 
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Some of the 400 Meetings 
of the UN Security Council 


Leonid KUTAKOV 


ON ETHIOPIAN SOIL 


IN JANUARY 1972, for the first time in UN history, the Security 
Council met on African soil, in Addis Ababa, to discuss the continent’s 
problems. 

The decision came after lengthy consultations and discussions. The 
Western delegations, primarily those of Britain and the United States, 
made numerous reservations in an attempt to prevent a session in 
Africa. The yXtnericans spoke of the need to economise while the British 
said they feared lest some international crisis should break out while 
the Council members were away, with nobody to srve the world if it 
found itself in danger. 

Should they accept the proposal after all, the US and British dele¬ 
gates said, the Council must be a.ssurcd the same facilities as in New 
York, including prompt releases of shorthand reports in all languages 
and simultaneous interpreting. This meant sending nearly 100 interpre¬ 
ters, stenographers and typi.sts to Addis Ababa. 

Nobody dared to object outright to a Council meeting on African 
soil. The Organisation of African Unity (OAU) formally asked the UN 
to discuss African problems in one of the continent’s capitals. Addis 
Ababa was a suitable venue because that was where the OAU had its 


headquarters as 
motion of Africa 
The Council 


an organisation playing an important role in the pro- 
n unity against imperialism, neocolonialism and racism. 
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meetings opened in Addis Ababa on January 28, 1972. 
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ges of the UN. Panamanians were looking forward to the arrival of tte 
Security Council members as well as delegates from many countries. 

The session drew ten Latin American foreign ministers and a large 
group of ambassador.s representing European socialist, African, Asian 
and Latin American countries. The Bulgarian and Czechoslovak repre¬ 
sentatives used their stay in Panama fur active consultations. The result 
was an accord on establishing diplomatic relations between Panama, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. This provided a measure of moral and 
political support for the Panamanian people’s struggle for sovereignty 
and independence. 

On March 13, 1973, the Security Council opened its first sitting, 
with General Torrijos in the chair. A man with an aquiline nose and 
of soldierly bearing, he comported himself simply yet with dignity. He 
was in mufti and had a snow-white shirt on, with a bright tie to match. 

After uttering a few introductory sentences, he took a sheet out of 
his pocket, with a text written by hand in large letters. “From this high 
rostrum,” he said, “Panama declares that we cannot agree to the econo¬ 
mic suppression of one country by another nor to political, economic and 
cultural intervention, since that is nothing but neocolonialism. In other 
words, it is a disguised and covert form of colonialism expressing itself 
in the terms of economic aid whose purpose is not the development of 
our country but the imposition of control on its people.” 

In conclusion Torrijos said: “We ask the world represented here today 
for moral support in this struggle, which will be crowned with success 
if helped by the conscience of the world. Our people are already nearing 
the limit of their patience.” His emotional speech made a strong im¬ 
pression on those present. 

During the debate, Foreign Minister Tack and Ambassador Boyd 
made even sharper statements, giving detailed arguments. They cited 
appalling facts of poverty in a country exploited by American mono¬ 
polies. 

In line with a Security Council practice, spokesmen for countries 
wishing to join in the debate were allowed to take the floor before 
Council members did. 

The Foreign Ministers and representatives of Cuba, Peru, Costa Rica, 
Colombia and Ecuador presented an in-depth analysis of the historical 
situation in which US imperialism had contrived to impose the shackling 
treaty of 1903 on the Panama Canal Zone. They revealed the legal in¬ 
defensibility of the treaty as a document running counter to fundamen¬ 
tal principles of international law and the UN Charter. 

The .socialist and .\fro-.Asian members of the Council supported 
Panama’s legitimate demands. 

“Panama’s geographical location,” said Jakob Malik, the Soviet repre¬ 
sentative, “which made it possible to build a shipping canal linking two 
oceans via the shortest route across its territory, is one of its more, im¬ 
portant, if not its mosi important natural resource. We therefore support 
the aspiration o* the people and the Panamanian government to re¬ 
establish sovereignty over this natural wealth and use it for the good of 
the people and the country’s development. We also support the striving 
of the Panamanian government to re.store the territorial integrity of its 
country.” 

In the first days of the Security Council’s work the Peruvian and 
t^anarnanian delegations submitted a previously prepared draft resolu¬ 
tion on the main question—that of the Panama Canal Zone. This resolu¬ 
tion envisaged abrogating the 1903 agreement on the Canal and the 
amendments which had been made to it and concluding a new agreement 
ensuring the reunification of the territory known as the Canal Zone 
with the Republic of Panama, having first terminated the existence of 
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the afore-mentioned Zone as an area under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

Two more drafts were submitted concerning the sovereign rights of 
peoples to use national resources. Although these drafts did not directly 
name the Panama Canal Zone, they did imply it, since, the speeches of 
the majority of delegations saw the Canal as Panama’s main natural 
resource, which it had the sovereign right to administer. 

The delegations of the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and Guinea declared 
support of the above drafts. But the United States and its allies—Britain, 
Australia and some other countries—made it clear that they could not 
accept the main draft concerning the Canal Zone. As u.sual in similar 
circumstances, the Council members proceeded to informal consultations. 
These began in Panama City and continued on the .small island of Con- 
tadora, not far from the Padfic coast of Panama, over the weekend. 

The Panamanians wanted the consultations to take place in a relaxed 
atmo.sphere. Their aim was to sound out the positions of the main dele¬ 
gations and secure the drafting of a document that could win a majority. 
At beaches and restaurants and on lawns, foreign ministers and ambas¬ 
sadors wearing light summer clothes or just swimming trunks and the 
broad-brimmed sombreros presented to them on arrival exchanged poli¬ 
tical news and opinions on possible final documents. Tack told me that 
the Americans threatened to veto the draft resolution submitted by 
Panama and Peru should it be put to the vote. He meant the main resolu¬ 
tion which had actually prompted the Panamanians to seek a Council 
meeting. 

Showing the requisite flexibility, the Panamanians moderated cer¬ 
tain formulations while keeping the main demand, which said that talks 
on a new treaty should be held on the principle of recognising Panama’s 
effective sovereignty over its whole territory. The American diplomats 
insi.sted on leaving out the words about guarantees of effective sove¬ 
reignty. Talks and informal meetings alternated with recreation. 

Meanwhile the Panamanian delegation completed its consultations 
and on March 20 officially submillcd a new draft resolution containing, 
as 1 have said, demands that the 1903 agrccinent be annulled and 
Panama’s effective sovereignty over all its territory be guaranteed. 
The co-authors of the draft were Guinea. Peru, the Sudan. Yugoslavia, 
Kenya, who were later joined by India and Indonesia. So when the vote 
was taken the draft would be supported by 11 or 12 delegations. 
Although the French Ambassador made a number of observations, he let 
it be known that he would not vote against the draft, while Scali, the 
US representative, irrsisted on the. removal of the demand that Panama¬ 
nian sovereignty over the Zone be restored. 

The .support of almost all L.'itin y\merican. African and Asian coun¬ 
tries as well as of the vast majority of Security Council members 
created a favourable situation for the I’anarnanians. 

The decisive moment was drawing near, hut the opening of the final 
sitting—on March 21—was delayed because the Panamanian and US 
delegations were still in conference. 

Finally Tack came in and took the chair. His face expressed at once 
strong feeling and determination. 

“We can give no more ground,’’ he said to me. “The Americans insist 
on their amendment. We can’t accept it. It would be an unwarranted 
retreat. We’d forfeit the respect we enjoy among peoples and would 
stop respecting ourselves.’’ 

The hall was full of diplomats, journali.sts and guests. The Council 
members were seated already, with the sole exception of the leader of 
the US delegation, John Scali. Afterwards we heard that he had tele- 
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phoned President Nixon to give him the lay of the land and that Nixoii 
had instructed him to block the disputed resolution a I all costs. 

Scali came in when Tack had opened the meeting. Tack said; “We 
will now vote on the draft resolution moved by Guinea, Panama, Peru, 
the Sudan, India, Indonesia, Kenya and Yugoslavia. 1 ask the Security 
Council members to vote. Who is for the draft? Please raise your hands.” 

I counted 13 votes in favour of the draft, including one cast by 
Australia, a close ally of the United Stales. 

“Who is against?” 

Everybody looked at the US and British representatives. The TV 
cameras were focussed on their faces. After some hesitation, Scali raised 
his hand, seemingly doing so against his will, as it were. Veto. 

A whisper of anger and bitterness swept the hall—the United States 
had foiled the adoption of an important resolution, thereby posing a 
challenge to the whole of Latin America and the world opinion. 

“Any abstentions?” 

The British representative, Colin Crowe, raised lus hand. It meant 
that even the British Conservatives were wary of backing their overseas 
ally. 

The meeting pa.ssed without objection a general resolution recognis¬ 
ing the right of nations to use their natural resources as they saw fit. 
Tack read out a final statement reflecting the outcome of the protracted 
debate and the positions stated by the parties in its course. It was a 
document revealing the isolation of the neocolonialist.s. 

Thereupon Tack spoke as his country’s representative: “Panama 
has won a moral and political victory. It was supported by Latin 
American countries, as well as by almost all the Council members repre¬ 
senting Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. The American administra¬ 
tion’s frustration of a balanced and just resolution will encourage the 
Panamanian people to fight more determinedly for its rights. The fight 
is not yet over, but is only just beginning.” 

The meeting was declared closed and everyone got up from their 
scats. One after the other, the foreign ministers of Cuba. Peru, Costa 
Rica and Colombia and the representatives of the USSR and the. African, 
Asian and Latin American countries went up to Tack. As though sum¬ 
ming up the results of the Council’s works, he said: “1 think that an 
almost unanimous vote like this in the Security Council and, may be 
more importantly, the solidarity that all Latin America has with us mc.an 
more than the approval of a resolution which the USA will dismiss at 
the first convenient opportunity.” 

Tack told me; “We are content with the results of the session. It has 
shown the true face of American imperialism and opened the eyes of 
millions of people. Who, before this session, gave the Panama Canal 
serious thought, who knew of Panama and its struggle? This question 
has now been placed on the agenda of world politics. Our stance is 
shared by millions of people, and not only in Latin America at that. 
This gives us an oppoitunity to continue our fight for our rights.” 

The moral support given by the world community was an important 
political factor. Faced with a united front of Latin American countries 
and realising that it could not expect support from even the majority of 
its allies, the US government was compelled to start talks with Panama. 
The two countries signed a new treaty on the Panama Canal in 1977 
and r.itified it in 1978. It provides for the gradual transfer of the Canal 
to Panamanian control by the year 2000. 
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Alexei NESTERENKO 


FOR A NUMBER of internal and exlcrnal reasons, Pakistan has 
lately attracted special attention as a country at the epicentre of an in- 
Iricatc and dangerous international conflict that, furthermore, directly 
ailccts our national interests. This calls for an examination of Soviet-Pa- 
kistani relations both in the context of current events and in retrospect, 
meaning the years when these relations promised a different course of 
development. 


IN THOSE YEARS—the sixties—I was Ambassador to Pakistan. We 
classed that country without qualification as belonging to the enemy camp. 
It had a military regime and an extremely underdeveloped economy. In 
view of these circumstances plus a most unfavourable climate, the fact 
that I was a.ssigned to Pakistan came as a surprise and put me on my 
guard. 

Shortly afterwards the East, which I had visualised as a faraway 
mirage while in Moscow, became a reality. To adjust to an environment 
unknown to me until then, 1 needed 1(» rapidly acquire habits without 
which you cannot live, let alone work, in an Easicrn country. As the rules 
governing the life of Soviet diplomats abr<^ad were strict, I had to set 
about, W'ilhout delay but not without difficulties, visiting official insti¬ 
tutions responsible for accreditation as well as officials, members of the 
diplomatic corps and leading Pakistani jioliiicians and other public 
figures. 

What furtlier compounded my work at the time was ihat the residence 
of tile head of slate and the government was in the small military settle¬ 
ment of Rawalpindi, near future Islamabad, while the actual capital was 
Karachi, a large port on the Arabian Sea. .tii induslria! and trading 
centre where all the embassie.s and the Foreign Ministry staff were situat¬ 
ed. A city of many millions, Karachi was the hub of the country’s social 
and political activity. As in any other deveioping cfiuntry. that activity 
was restricted to a fairly small section of political-minded Pakistanis 
wfiereas the bulk of the population was fuily preoccupied with earning a 
livelihood and ncld dowm by the heavy burden of religious and etlinic 
bounds if not reduced lo a stalo of unquestioning submi.ssion. This highly 
important peculiarity of the situation in the third world did not fit in with 
our illusions about it. 

A real knowledge of Pakistani reality came with consideiable difficulty 
due to the kaleidoscopic character of that reality and the Pakistanis’ 
widespread wariness of Soviet representatives. In view of the unreasoning 
failh of the population in the absolute validity of religious dogma often 
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coupled with ignorance, we were compelled to promote the idea of coope¬ 
ration with the Soviet Union, a country of revolutionary transformations, 
against heavy odds in the form of incomprehension and often of outright 
rejection. Many Pakistanis looked on all tliat was Soviet as something 
alien and hence hostile to the East, and this raised quite a solid barrier 
to association. Contact was made difficult by the existence of numerous 
religious and ethnic distinctions which demanded a differentiated 
approach to various social groups. Oversensitivencss to the observance 
of a special etiquette not only made it harder to develop the necessary 
contacts but occasionally became an insurmountable obstacle, not to men¬ 
tion the impossibility of any manifestation of our habitual straightforward 
atheism. In these circumstances, it was only through practice that you 
could learn to get along with local people. 

Prudence was called for even in the case of perfectly official ties. The 
office of doyen of the diplomatic corps was held in those days by the 
ambassador cf an Arab state, who was also the leader of a most militant 
sect and a member of an ancient tribe revered in the East. To avoid com¬ 
plications, wc kept conversations with him to as narrow limits as possib¬ 
le in conformity with certain fine points of ritual whose infringement was 
seen as blasphemy by himself and his followers. But it was contacts with 
any “infidel” by rank and file members of the sect that were regarded 
as the gravest violation of sanctity, from what he himself said. After¬ 
wards it transpired that after each visit to the doyen by the Soviet 
Ambassador or his representatives, the host’s staff would say a “purify¬ 
ing” prayer. 

On the other hand, we w'cre in a position to establish completely nor¬ 
mal relations with Isrnaelians, members of an influential and wealthy 
sect having its own concept of Islamic dogma. Many of them held impor¬ 
tant positions in business and readily engaged in business partnership 
without confusing it with religious problems. Some of them even invited 
us to their celebrations. 

Along with this, the problem of “coexisting” with Eastern realities 
occasionally led to a .somewhat uncommon approach. For instance, our 
Embassy was in contact with the owner of a neighbouring house, Nadir 
Shah, a tribal chief who had armed guards drawn from members of his 
tribe. The contact had been established on the initiative of our neighbour 
himself, who guaranteed the security of the Embassy in any contingency, 
including a raid by a gang. What made the deal original was that the 
guarantees given to the Embassy were confirmed by the military commis¬ 
sioner of Karachi, or the city’s top official, who described them as far 
more reliable than the help which a weak police could have offered us. 

Viewed against the backgrouund of religious heterogeneity and into¬ 
lerance, Pakistan's ethnic problems seemed less acute. Nevertheless, they 
remained a trouble spot in the domestic situation, which was particu¬ 
larly tense in Baluchistan and the area inhabited by Pathan tribes. The 
Baluchis had been living under an emergency regime practically ever 
since the state of Pakistan w'as founded. Entry into their capital, Quetta, 
was generally not allowed and their movements across the country were 
restricted. Americans .'serving at their military base in Baluchistan told 
us that the only thing which kept the Baluchis from revolting was the 
utter indifference of world opinion to their fate. 

The plight of the Pathans, wdio w'ere divided between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, was particularly painful and served as the source of a 
mounting border conflict. The dispute concerned the boundaries of their 
settlement, the rules of crossing them, the areas where they could lead a 
nomadic lite. It often took the form of an armed clash which threatened to 
grow into an all-out war and added to mutual hostility. At the root of 
the latter were a struggle for a sizable territory and a major tribal for- 
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mation traditionally defending its identity arms in hand. As a result, 
diplomatic relations between the two countries were most unfriendly and 
strained, and the Pakistani authorities kept a jealous eye on all contacts 
between the Soviet and Afghan embassies. In that situation the United 
States and Britain proceeded much more actively and resolutely than we 
in defending their interests, taking advantage of financial transactions, 
traditional ties and other objective conditions. 

Adjoining the area inhabited by Pathan tribes are Rawalpindi and 
Peshawar, in whose vicinity the Pakistani armed forces have their main 
bases. As the President’s official residence was situated in Rawalpindi 
and his summer palace at the highland resort of Mari all the main 
embassies had summer subsidiaries in that small community. This helped 
form an idea of the overall situation in that part of the country but occa¬ 
sionally exposed us to incidents. One day, for instance, our car was 
stopped on a mountain road by a band of armed men who told us to get 
off. Nobody among us could understand the language in which the men 
tried to explain what they wanted. The situation became ominous, for 
the men almost dragged us out of the car and we heard blasts that .set 
off rock falls. True to habit, we thought we were in for a provocation. 
But reality turned out to be very simple: repairmen were smoothing away 
a hillside. Their English-speaking superintendent, who arrived on the 
spot, .said they were merely taking care of our safety and as for their 
arms, they didn’t mean anything because Pathans never parted with them. 

Pakistani reality .sometimes surprised even the British in spite of their 
colonial experience. Neither they nor anybody cl.se could imagine that a 
presidential decree imposing some restrictions on polygamy would bring 
objections from women. Yet this was what happened—the decree caused 
mass female protests which baffled the President himself. A women’s de¬ 
legation told him that with the demographic imbalance growing, they 
feared an increase in the number of those who would be unprotected eco¬ 
nomically. In that particular case, economic considerations outweighed 
moral ones, all the more so since the East has its own standards of ma¬ 
rriage. Ami while the original reaction of the Pakistani press to the 
incident was somewhat Ironical, the women’s approach to tlie problem 
was recognised in the end as well-founded. Connnenting on the unexpect¬ 
ed situation at a meeting with the diplomatic corps, the President 
recalled the advice of a well-known British author, who had counselled the 
greatest circumspection in trying to apply criteria of another civili.saliou 
to the East. 

The same remark might be about other Pakistani realities. y\t that 
time, the governor of West Pakistan was a big feudal lord who had shown 
himself to bo a brutal administrator and became a sort of viceroy in the 
province. His fine appearance and carefully calculated manners made it 
difficult even for those who knew him well enough to reali.se that the man 
was actually a medieval satrap. His vast mountain estate was niHiiaged 
in strict conformity with *he inhuman rules of oriental despoliMn, in¬ 
cluding slave labour, a complete lack (d rights, downtrodden w«Mneti and 
children, unquestioning obedience under tlie threat of cruel punishment. 
The governor himself spoke of liis ways with .some pride and when invit¬ 
ing you to his e.statc, merely recommended you not to be surprised at 
anything. The exi.stcnce of that feudal letreal was an open secret in the 
country but nobody expressed either condemnation or anger. Well, we 
were in the East, weren’t we? 

Something similar exi.sted in some semi-autonomous territories forming 
part of Pakistan and representing Eastern despotisms small in area and 
population. They were headed by rulers who exercised both legislative 
and executive power, treating their subjects as they pleased. I witnessed 
those social conditions so unusual today when I visited one of these ter- 
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ritories, Swat, using my personal connections with the ruler’s family. The 
trip was like an oriental fairy-tale with all its attributes: strange-looking 
nomad camps, guards armed with museum weapons, and what not. True, 
you could see behind those picturesque settings—both in Swat and some 
other border areas—perfectly up-to-date weapons and fortifications at the 
disposal of Pakistan’s allies. 

But that was a different phenomenon. It went beyond conserving 
exotic scenery, being a pecularity of the political structure imposed on 
Pakistan by one-time colonisers. It formed part of an international reality 
of the recent past, of the activity of military blocs involving Pakistan. 
Bondage to the Western military system contributed to the militarisation 
of the country regardless of its economic weakness, and permanent con¬ 
frontation with India and Afghanistan made for a bid to reinforce the 
army by supplying it with up-to-date arms and training it on new lines. 
The advocates of this policy constituted a notable section of the top 
echelons of the army and relied on the US military and well-established 
mutual ties for support and were motivated by personal interest. During 
a conversation with one of them. General Shah, who was responsible for 
supplying Pakistan’s armed forces, I heard him admit a certain ambition 
of the leadership. He was convinced that Pakistan was destined to carry 
the “green banner” high by continuing the “cause of a great historic 
past’’, that is, its religious dogma. 

While staling his bellicose views without the least inhibition, the ge¬ 
neral went out of his way to stress his piety. He repeatedly broke off our 
conversation to pray. Throughout the flight during which we met, he held 
the Koran in his lap, quoting from it to support his utterances. Readily 
setting forth his general conception of the world order, he spoke of Islam 
as the true worldview and of the Shariat as a moral code of universal 
significance. He predicted a total retreat of heterodoxy and a religious 
renaissance in the Asian republics of the Soviet Union, And he said he 
was certain his country would grow stronger through spiritual unity and 
military power. 

I could have left out that episode had not General Shah belonged, as 
1 learned afterwards, to a fairly influential alignment now known every¬ 
where as fundamentalism. This faction worked quietly but perseveringly 
and effectively to strengthen its positions and .succeeded somewhat later 
in promoting a man like Zia ul-Haq to the post of head of stale. 


SUCH WAS PAKISTAN at the time, and such it still is in large 
measure. A most intricate intertwining of vestiges of medieval practices, 
manifestations of historical distinctiveness and religious intolerance and, 
along with this, the military political influence of the West make Paki¬ 
stan a multicoloured and multifaceted country. Most of the problems 
which all this created for Soviet missions were hard to solve and often 
look an unexpected turn. However, my general description of the situation 
would be far from complete unless I menlioned an equally important 
aspect of it, nainel>, i^igns of entirely different sentiments, including a 
nascent intere.sl in relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. Tlii.s was attested by expanding contacts with the leadership 
of Ihc country, the (op echelon of the administration, businessmen and in- 
lellectuaks. An important role was played by the oil-prospecting agree¬ 
ment which we had signed car.Uer, evoking a wide echo across the 
country. The appearance in Karachi of a large group of Soviet specialists 
as well as of airline pilots, to say nothing of the Embassy itself, attracted 
public attention and was commented on by the press. It acquired politi¬ 
cal significance and prompted a .search for paths leading to cooperation, 
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in particular trade. The outlook for more extensive cooperation was ail 
the more favourable because the President himself, Marshal Ayub Khan, 
was for it. 

His readiness for durable contacts with Soviet representatives helped 
us get to know him better both officially and personally. And it soon 
emerged how very trite and simplistic our notion of the President had 
been. He had nothing in common with the standard type of military dic¬ 
tator, of one who had become an absolute ruler by directly seizing power. 
A graduate of Sandhurst, the British military academy, he stood out from 
the Pakistani top military as an educated man possessing ample erudi¬ 
tion. Adherence to Islam did not make that “Europeanised” leader a reli¬ 
gious fanatic, a subborn and submissive supporter of petrified dogma. 
Nor did it diminish his interest in the international situation, including 
the formation of the socialist world and the growing influence of the So¬ 
viet Union. Ho saw our country as a next-door neighbour and favoured 
balanced relations with it. He further satisfied himself of the need for 
this after visiting the Soviet Union and acquainting himself with the 
achievements of Soviet Central Asia. What impressed him particularly 
was that he, a professional soldier, was enabled to familiarise himself 
with .some facilities of the Soviet Armed Forces, an opportunity which 
very few foreigners were offered at the time. 

However, it was not easy for the President to decide to visit the So¬ 
viet Union, as far as I can say. Before making up his mind on this, he 
invited me to his office for a tele-a-lete talk which lasted over three 
hours. He asked me for detailed information about our country and its 
various religions, the population’s likely attitude to him during possible 
contacts with it, and so on. He admitted that he knew little about us but 
would like to preclude “regrettable misunderstandings” during his stay 
in our country. He gave this as the reason for the curious question 
whether we expected our guests at official receptions to drink vodka by 
all means and how far our cuisine differed from its Western counterpart. 

The political part of the conversation became a detailed dialogue 
during which President Ayub Khan said he was resolved to open a new 
chapter in Pakistani-Soviet relations and to come to terms with the So¬ 
viet leadership in this sense. He virtually admitted that his line was 
mevUng serious resistance which largely tied his hands. 

During another conversation, which took place after his visit, the Pre¬ 
sident said that his irnpre.ssion had surpassed all his expectations and 
that the prospects of cooperation were greater than he had believed. 
He had seen in Uzbekistan many things which reminded him of his own 
country; a similar climate, the same agricultural problems, similarities in 
language, culture and religion. He also pointed out the two countries* 
territorial proximity. 

The idea of Pakistani-Soviet cooperation was being vigorously pro¬ 
moted by Zulfiqur All Bhutto, included in the government on Ayub Khan’s 
initiative and originally entrusted with economic problems. Bhutto did 
well as a hard-working minister, which set him apart from the President’s 
entourage. He did not belong to the military leadership. Educated at one 
of America’s most renowned universities and at Oxford, be had a sound 
knowledge of the humanities. He t(X)k an inte.re.sl in socialist doctrines and 
was fairly conversant with them. His private library included writings 
by the founders of scientific communism. He was in the public eye thanks 
to both his forceful speeches and his uncommon deeds, including prepara¬ 
tions for donating the sizable lands he had inherited to peasants. He wa.s 
full of ideas about restructuring the state, in particular by doing away 
with its archaic traits. Bhutto declared for ending his country’s unilate¬ 
ral dependence on the West, for rapprochement with the Soviet Union and 
China, for a bigger role for Pakistan among developing countries. He 
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was fast becoming a prominent politician and a leader of the new gene¬ 
ration that was getting ready to take over from the military and landed 
oligarchy brought to power directly by foreign colonisers. In the context 
of Pakistani reality, he was certainly entitled to being considered a pro¬ 
gressive, one of the founders of the mass movement for a democratic Pa¬ 
kistan. It was only logical that subsequently he became Prime Minister 
and President of Pakistan. 

The progressive trend in political thinking was gaining ground in 
various forms, exerting a certain influence on civil servants and intel¬ 
lectuals. There was reason to consider that one of its supporters was 
Foreign State Secretary Dehlawi, who appreciated the idea of Pakistani- 
Soviet cooperation. He did his best to help put it into practice, overcom¬ 
ing difflculties over various problems. (Years later, he was replaced by 
Shahi, a frank saboteur.) Pakistani Ambassador to Moscow Marker did 
a very good iob by fulfilling his duties with dignity and tact in a situa¬ 
tion difficult for his country. Former commander of the Air Force Nur 
Khan, who afterwards became Director of PIA (Pakistani International 
Airlines), never shunned contacts with Soviet representatives. A man of 
great administrative talent and resolute action, he wielded considerable 
influence in both military and civilian quarters. There wa.s also a family 
of big Ispahani businessmen who showed interest in expanding trade 
with the Soviet Union. No progress was made in either ease due to the 
complete indifference of the Soviet government departments concerned. 
Yet I could add further names to the list. 

Cooperation with us was favoured by many intellectuals, journalists 
and other people. They occasionally said .so openly if somewhat timidly, 
but some of them, such as the poet Faiz Ahmed Faiz, spoke out without 
hesitation. Our approach to ethnic problems drew the attention of Pakis¬ 
tani minorities, in particular the Baluchis. Be that as it may, a change 
was coming about in the attitude of both the public and the top leaders¬ 
hip. It found expression, not only in the President’s visit to the Soviet 
Union, but in several trips to Moscow by Bhutto as foreign Minister; a 
visit to our country by a large parliamentary delegation representing a 
wide spectrum of opinion; frequent consultations at the Pakistani Foreign 
Ministry and its proposal for putting them on a regular b.asis and on the 
level of the two ministries’ leaderships (the Pakistanis regarded Deputy 
Foreign Mini.ster Nikolai Firyubin’s visit to Karachi as a first step in this 
direction); the establishment of contacts with the Uzbek SSR; extended 
activities by the missions of the Novosti Press y\genry and the Union 
of the Soviet Societies for Friendship and (mltural Relations; stops 
towards organising cultural lies; the Pakistani government’s consent to 
the opening of a Cuban embassy and to preparations for the opening of 
embassies of Cz<^choslovakia, Poland and Hungary and to stepped up 
activity by tliesc countries’ trade missions. .As a result, Pakistan may be 
said to have opened a window looking on the socialist world. For its 
part, the latter was offered jirospects for friendlier relations with one of 
the leading states of the Moslem Fast. 

While Pakistan s real potential for cooperation with socialist countries 
liad yet to come into its own, its existence was evident already and pro¬ 
mised a further extension of the area of mutual interest and benefit. Rea¬ 
lity turned out to be somewhat different, however. Many initiatives were 
not fated to become reasonably effective factors for development, and 
part of the blame for this must be put on us. We allowed no geopolitical 
approach, condemning it as a manifestation of thinking fo.''eign to our 
system. A fairly important circumstance was that at that time we looked 
on every step towards Pakistan solely from the standpoint of Soviel- 
Tndian relations. We made uncalled-for explicit statements about the Ka¬ 
shmir problem, expressed unduly outspoken opinions on developments in 
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the then Eastern Province and made tactless remarks on some, other oc¬ 
casions. The orientation of our media was out of keeping with reality: 
in commenting on the situation in Southeast Asia, they went on using 
criteria that, while firmly established, were becoming obsolete. 

The idea of Soviet mediation in the settlement of the traditionally 
conflict-ridden relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan and the dis¬ 
pute over the Pathan problem, which threatened unpredictable consequ¬ 
ences, was hopelessly blocked because of our red tape. A number of use¬ 
ful proposals made by Bhutto during his terms of office as Foreign Mi¬ 
nister and Prime Minister found no response. Our scientific community 
turned a deaf ear to the Pakistanis' call for joint measures to combat 
salinisation. The indifference of our foreign economic agencies, primarily 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade, became an insurmountable barrier to im¬ 
proving economic relations with Pakistan. We constantly infringed the 
terms of deals and delayed deliveries of equipment, whose quality was not 
merely low but such as to make its use in tropical conditions downright 
impossible. These shortcomings were set off by the fairly successful com¬ 
mercial activity of the missions of Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, 
which entered the Pakistani market for the first time like us but showed 
an enviable flair for business. People were surprised at our lack of ini¬ 
tiative—indeed, our own trading otficial.s found it hard to understand. 
The requests they directed to their departments were ignored, and this 
tied the hands of the fairly large and competent staff of our trade mis¬ 
sion. 

Nor were the Pakistani side’s persistent requests for Improving the 
working mechanism of the oil-prospecting agreement to receive proper at¬ 
tention on our part although similar requests came from our own geolog¬ 
ists who were doing their duty in Pakistan conscientiously and profes¬ 
sionally but were badly in need of belter technical facilities. For a long 
time, our country refused to respond in any way to a request for the 
construction of a steel plant. And it was only extreme circumstances that 
compelled Aeroflot to stop offering PIA unequal terms at talks with it 
on our using Karachi airport. 

At a certain juncture in that period of Soviet-Pakistani relations, the 
situation as a whole could have changed sharply but did not. The point 
is that during its visit to the Soviet Union (fall 1964), the Pakistani 
parliamentary delegation was received at the Black Sea resort of Pit¬ 
sunda by Nikita Khrushchev. The meeting, which lasted long, was lively 
and aroused interest on both sides. When It was over Khrushchev asked 
the Foreign Ministry officials present to stay and declared for steps to 
vitalise Soviet-Pakistani relations. Warming up as the discussion, which 
was interesting, went on, he condemned the Ministry's tendency to pro¬ 
ceed with “unjustified sluggishne.ss and unnecessary caution” and said 
he wanted relevant draft d^ocuments to be submitted to him in the near 
future. But it so happened that no time was left for preparing them. 
The Pitsunda meeting took place just before Khrushchev was removed 
from' the political scene, after which life took an entirely different course. 
The ex-leader’s suggestions never translated into guidelines, and what is 
more, any mention of them was perceived as being out of place. 

That attitude was particularly unwarranted at a time when, general¬ 
ly speaking, the bias which official Pakistani quarters as well as large 
sections of the Pakistani people had against the sociali.st world showed 
signs of losing ground. Besides, the world had stopped looking on Pa¬ 
kistan as a historical accident and was beginning to treat it in the same 
way as other third world countries similar to it. In Pakistan itself, for¬ 
ces willing to desist from absolutising the religious factor and seek stron¬ 
ger national independence had entered the political scene. 
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True, certain other internal forces stepped up their resistance. They 
were bent on preventing Pakistan from taking a new road and wanted 
it not only to stick to ties established earlier but to further them. Paki¬ 
stani fundamentalism came to realise the growing influence of this trend 
in neighbouring countries and set about extending its relations with 
them, thereby receiving spiritual and material support from them. 

Also, the prospect of closer Soviet-Pakistani relations, while still 
hazy, was distasteful to Pakistan's Western allies and unquestioning advo¬ 
cates of a pro-Western orientation for that country. It led to increased 
covert sabotage by the officialdom and the more conservative members 
of the religious community and landed proprietors. The latter were 
particularly alarmed by the Tashkent meeting in January 1966, which 
helped ease confrontation between Pakistan and India and their tradi¬ 
tional religious fend fomented by reactionaries. 

Ayub Khan’s age and deteriorating health cleared the decks for poli¬ 
tical intrigue. It culminated in his resignation and the appointment of 
General Yahya Khan, a colourless man, to the presidency. The change of 
leaders, the secession of the Eastern Province, which in March 1971 be¬ 
came the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, the worsened situation in Ka¬ 
shmir and certain other developments made for instability in the attitude 
of the public and the top leadership. The ultimate strengthening of the 
latter’s extreme right wing led to the emergence of Zia ul-Haq, who sho¬ 
wed himself to be a refined petty tyrant. His rule was characterised by 
the adoption of some of the most antiquated standards of the Shariat, 
the execution fo Zulfiqur Bhutto and harassment of his family and some 
other people who did not suit the dictator. As a result, Pakistan was 
thrown back to where it had started and re-joined the ranks of military 
reactionary regimes. Its government and state apparatus, including the 
Foreign Ministry, were reshuffled accordingly. Pakistan swung to the 
right among developing countries, a change which came out at the UN 
and other international forums. The military oligarchy recaptured its ro¬ 
le in the country, being encouraged by the gains of the fundamentalists 
in some other Eastern countries in the context of a general upturn in 
the activity of international reaction. 


AS FAR AS the present state of Soviet-Pakistani relations is concer¬ 
ned, the alignment of forces around the situation in Afghanistan is their 
surest indicator. The past may therefore be described on the whole as 
a period of missed opportunities and unused initiatives. What was in 
the making in Pakistan was, in effect, the same political process as 
brought Indonesia, Egypt and some other countries to the forefront of 
international activity in earlier years. That process was broken off. The 
regime was fast becoming a strike force readily resisting all progressive 
trends in W('rld development whatever their form, a stronghold of the 
bellicose Afghan opposition. 

What about the outlook? Restoring the basis for fruitful Soviet-Pa¬ 
kistani relations i^- a perfectly feasible task. Pakistani reality has under¬ 
gone some changes. The recent appointment of Benazir Bhutto as Pri¬ 
me Minister was indicative of the extreme complexity and contradictori¬ 
ness of the political situation shaping up in Pakistan, of a definite vi¬ 
tality of the left-wing opposition seeking to rouse the people to a more 
dignified life and a fitting role in the international community. 

But if progressive forces are to succeed in this sense, it is important 
for them to be able to consolidate and to work out a short-term as well 
as a long-term programmes that could attract the people. For the time 
being, there is no force on the Pakistani political scene behind which 
patriotic groups could begin rallying and whose activity could serve as 
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a catalyst in the crystallisation of national consciousness and the emer¬ 
gence of new ideas appealing to the people. Without this the government 
formed recently is bound to remain in bondage to the fundamentalists 
and drift where they steer it. An indication of this threat was the recent 
visit of the Pakistani Prime Minister to Washington and the agreements 
reached there. If the outcome of that visit was what we know from avai- 
lafile sources, then it promi.ses no advance towards delivering the coun¬ 
try from obligations disastrous to it and hence towards settling the 
South Asian conflict endangering peace. 

Besides, the Pakistani right shows religious and ca.ste unity and the 
kind of cohesion typical of the military, and enjoys fairly strong support 
from without. This encourages it to act as a mercenary strike force abroad. 
Its approach to the population is outspokenly reactionary but because it 
is also concrete and comprehensible to the bulk of the almost illiterate 
population, it can provide the necessary influence, as life has shown, all 
the more so since calls from the right still meet no adequate resistance. 
Whether the patriotic forces will embrace the concept of new thinking 
in the not so distant future and succeed in raising the political conscio¬ 
usness of sufficiently large sections of the population is a question of 
importance to Pakistan along with many other questions. At this stage, 
nobody can answer them on the strength of a strict appraisal of reali¬ 
ties and without recour.se to rea.ssuring quesswork, any more than he can 
forecast with certainty the further trend development in Pakistan with its 
manpower and military potential. 

It is clear, however, that Islamabad’s foreign policy line in the period 
ahead will depend not only on the alignment of forces in the country but 
on the international situation, primarily the state of Soviet-US relations. 
Be that as it may, that country with all its peculiarities is now part of 
the complex reality that has shaped up on our southern border, and its 
policy is one of the most sensitive detonators in today’s explosive world. 



Extraordinary Mission in Moscow 


Yulia PROSKUROVSKAYA 


IN 1863, when the Civil War in the United States was at its height, 
Russian naval squadron called at the New York and San Francisco 
ports. Their visit was regarded as a major international event, causing 
wide repercussions in many countries. It was highly spoken of in the 
Lincoln government. The stay of Russian seamen in the United States 
was not only of military significance—it greatly influenced the diplomacy 
of the major powers at that time. ' 

Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov, who later became a famous composer, 
served as a naval cadet on board one of the ships during that visit. He 
wrote in a letter to Miliy Balakirev, a composer and conductor: “In New 
York we received a warm welcome, we were invited to dinners and danc¬ 
ing parties; visitors and fuss never ended”. Letters and resolutions 
adopted at meetings expressing sympathies for Russia, addressed to the 
Russian squadrons, arrived from various parts of the United States. 

Russian seamen struck up useful acquaintances. They were shown the 
latest weapons and were told how naval operations were carried out. 
Greeting the seamen after the long voyage, US Ambassador in St Peters¬ 
burg Cassius Clay said Russia was a great power in the East and the 
United States was a great power in the West and, having no opposite 
interests, they should inevitably be guided by the laws of rapprochement. 
Different forms of rule do not necessarily cause antagonism, he went on. 
Ever since our birth as nations we have always been friends. This was 
in our common interest, he declared. 

Apart from promoting greater understanding and cooperation between 
the two countries, the Russian seamen’s stay in America caused an un- 
precendented growth in interest in Russia and everything Russian. 

Many years passed and one of the seamen made this comment on the 
effect that visit had on the relations between the United States and 
Russia: “The Russian seamen have earned the historical gratitude of 
their people for the fraternal friendship they won in North America and 
brought home to Russia”. 

Two American squadrons paid return visits to Russia in 1866 and 
1867. 


IN THE LAST MORNING of July 1886 the St Petersburg newspaper 
Ncdelya (Week; carried quite an unusual report—a US squadron had 
come to Kronstadt. 

The decision to send a squadron to Russia headed by Under Secretary 
of the Navy Gustavus Fox had been made by the US Congress in May 
1866. 

Gustavus Fox (or John William Fox, as Muscovites called him) was 
a well-known and remarkable person. He was born in Massachusetts, 
joined the Navy in 1838 as a naval cadet at the age of 17, and took part 
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in the war against Mexico. He carried out dangerou.s government 
missions, trarisporting troops to Veracruz, and was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant in 1851. He retired in 1856, married and l(K)k up commercial 
business. In 1861 he was again called to the colours by President Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln who appointed him Under Secretary of llie Navy. His 
honesty and broad knowledge proved of great use to the United Stales. 
It was he who played a decisive part in the purchase of Alaska by Ame¬ 
rica from the tsari.st government in 1867. He occupied that post to the 
end of the Civil War. Then he visited Russia in 1866 at the head of the 
first special mission of the United States. 

As soon as Russian diplomats reported to St. Petersburg from Wash¬ 
ington that the United States wished to send a squadron to Russia, pre¬ 
parations to meet it began. On May 23, 1866, an order was issued from 
Tsarskoye Selo: “Give Hiern a cordial Russian welcome; for that purpose 
draw up a programme of reception, and all the money required for that 
shall be provided by the state treasury above the sum fixed by the credit.” 
Rear-Admiral S. S. Lesovsky, the then chief commander of the Kron¬ 
stadt port, was instructed to draw up a programme for the visit. The 
rear-admiral and his staff had been accorded a warm welcome in 1863, 
and now he had an honourable mission to “receive under your care our 
overseas friends and be their host”. 

The welcome ceremony took place, at last, at the Kronstadt port. The 
welcoming party was struck by Fox’s modesty. “He was not wearing a 
splendid uniform, there was nothing in his clothes by which our public 
is used to recognise high ranking persons. He wore a grey coat and a 
grey hat, and he had a beard,” wrote the Nedelya. 

That Avas followed by a two-month lour of Russia. On June 27 the 
Americans were received by Alexander II in the Peterhof Palace and on 
August 9 the Russian emperor gave a dinner in honour of the Extraordi¬ 
nary Mission from America. 

In St. Petersburg the Americans devoted much of their time to study¬ 
ing the Russian Navy. Nothing was hidden from them at the Admiralty 
on the Neva River—they were shown all the technical innovations in the 
Navy. In general, during the tour of Russia, wrote the Pravoslavnoyc 
obozreniye (Orthodox Review), the envoy of the US cabinet and the other 
members of the mission tried to visit all places of interest—churches, 
slate establishments and factories. 

The reception of the “transatlantic friends” in the ancient Russian 
capital was most grand. Suffice it to say that the City Duma (council) 
allocated 10,000 rubles fremi “extraordinary funds” to it. * 

At half past ten in the morning on August 12 the travelle^rs arrived 
in Moscow. At the station they were welcomed by city mayor Alexander 
Shcherbalov and numerous representatives of the urban estates. 

Of the thirty-two persons that had arrived in Moscow, twenty-one were 
deputies from Congress and ten belonged to the squadron commanded 
by Murray, the captain of ''Augusta'. The extraordinary mis"-ion was 
accompanied by US Ambassador to the Russian court Cassius Clay and 
Cuftin, a secretary of the embassy. Besides, Rear-Admirals Lesovsky and 
Gorkovenko arrived with a deputation. 

A military band played “Hail Columbia”. The travellers were invited 
to go in open carriages to millionaire Kokorev’s hotel on the Sofia Em¬ 
bankment (now the Maurice Thorez Embankment). People were lined up 
along the streets to greet the guests. 

Kokorev’s hotel, or the Kokorev Coaching Inn, as the Muskovites 
called it, was decorated for the guests’ arrival with Russian and Ame¬ 
rican flags, the national emblems of the two countries and the Moscow' 
coat of arms. Kokorev allocated to the guests three entire floors of the 
hotel. He took no payment from the city authorities for that. 

5—16-11 (sHrA.l 
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Kokorev’s hotel was a remarkable place in its own way. At that time 
there was no other such hotel in Russia, and ir Western Europe few 
hotels could rival it. The rooms were clean and elegant, with all the faci¬ 
lities the visitors could require. Suitably situated and comparatively 
cheap, the hotel was favoured by writers, artists and musicians who 
visited Moscow. Ivan Kramskoi, Ilya Repin, Peter Tchaikovsky, Anton 
Arensky, Dmitry Mamin-Sibiryak, Vasily Vereshchagin, Pavel Melnikov- 
Pechersky, and others used to stay there. 

A picture gallery, the pride of the Kokorev Coaching Inn, was known 
not only in Moscow. About five hundred canvases by Russian and Euro¬ 
pean painters were displayed there. In the early 1860s it was the only art 
museum in Moscow open to the public. 

In the reading hall of the hotel a surprise lay in store for the guests: 
large portraits in gilded frames of Fox, Murrey and Beaumont. The por¬ 
traits surprised them all right, for the men had not posed for the ar¬ 
tist. It turned out later that at a party in St Petersburg architect Yevgraf 
Tyurin, unnoticed by the Americans, had made sketches, and then painted 
their portraits for Kokorev. “We have made ‘copies’ of you,” said Koko¬ 
rev, “knowing that wc would have a sad moment of parting. So, your 
portraits will remain a pleasant memory of you for us.” 

The Americans walked about the hotel’s courtyard, took a look into 
the storerooms and strolled on the boulevard along the bank of a by-pass 
canal. Then they were led up the hill from which they admired the sight 
of the Kremlin and the Vorobyovy Hills, amazed by the large number of 
churches there. The host explained that slightly to the right from where 
they were standing Napoleon 1 had admired Moscow, waiting, in vain, 
for the “key to the city”; and when he did enter Moscow, he found it 
deserted, doomed to be totally burnt down as a sacrifice to the ultimate 
salvation of the Motherland. 

The first visit by the American guests was to the Moscow Governor- 
General, Prince Vladimir Dolgorukov (incidentally, in 1875 he was 
declared by the City Duma an honorary citizen of Moscow for his ser¬ 
vices to the city). The host greeted them amiably. Then, accompanied by 
the head of the city and the leaders of the Moscow estates, the guests 
went sightseeing, visiting the Kremlin cathedrals, climbing the Ivan 
Belfry, and were showm the Imperial Palaces and the Armoury. They 
were shown around the Temple of Our Savior which was then under con¬ 
struction. The ancient Russian capital greatly impressed Ihe Americans; 
many of them saw such ancient monuments for the first time. They stood 
for quite long in the Ivan Belfry, admiring the large panorama of the 
city below them. 

In the evening that day the Moscow' Governor-General gave a dinner 
in honour of the American guests. The Governor-General’s house in 
Tverskaya Street (the Moscow City Council is now there) was elegantly 
decorated with flowers, garlands and flags. The dinner was served in a 
big hall. During the dinner an orchestra conducted by Saks played Rus¬ 
sian and .‘Xmerican music. “There w'as no end of speeches,” wrote Vladi¬ 
mir Odoyevsky who was invited to the dinner, in his diary, “which lost 
a great deal because the English speeches were translated into Russian 
and vice versa... When the Americans went out on the balcony, the people 
shouted 'Hurrah!’.” 

“However,” wrote Nedelya, “the Americans were given the grand re¬ 
ception not by the Moscow population, but only by those who were the 
first in rank, of exalted station and wealth...” 

That first night in Moscow the guests watched fireworks in the city 
Zoo. The firecrackers were shot from the boats in the middle of the pond, 
from its opposite shore, and went down in a rain of sparks and varico¬ 
loured .stars, and the girandoles made a deafening noise. 
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The next day they went sightseeing around Moscow for the second 
time. They made a trip to the country in coaches driven by teams of three 
and four horses. The harnesses were decorated by pendants and bells. The 
Americans liked the harnesses which were totally new to them. They 
visited the historical former place of execution and the rows of shops 
knowm as Gostiny Dvor. After that they went to Petrovskoye-Razumov- 
skoye through the Tver Gate and paid a visit to the Petrovskaya Agricul¬ 
tural Academy. They crossed the Petrovsky Park and went past the 
palace to the Khodynsky Camps, where an army choir sang Russian 
military songs for them. The Americans returned to the city through the 
Presnya Gate and visited the factories of Ganeshins and Guebner in the 
Maiden Field, and also the Maiden Convent, which still exists and is 
better known today as Novodevichy (New Maiden) Convent. 

That same day the Americans were invited to dinner at the City 
Duma. Representatives of all estates arrived to treat the guests. The 
fa«,'adc of the house in Vozdvishenka Street (now Kalinin Avenue 6) was 
decorated with the flags of the two countries. “The four halls of the 
General and Administrative Councils turned into splendid, refined salons 
decorated with flowers. The conference hall of the General Council, where 
the tables were set for the dinner, was most luxuriously decorated...” The 
dinner began at seven o’clock and continued until eleven. “Many, very 
many speeches were made and numerous toasts were proposed to the 
health of the Russians and Americans at the dinner, and a good deal 
was eaten and drunk...” The toast proposed in Russian by secretary of 
the North-American mission Curtin w'as especially pleasant: In Russia, 
he said, there is a city around which many great recollections of Rus¬ 
sian history and Russian life are concentrated. In that city a radiant 
thought about the unity of the Russian state was born. When I recall, 
he said, that for several centuries the city was the stronghold of Russian 
power, and that in the hard days, when others lost courage, it didn’t, 
and when I recall how it met its enemies, or when I feel how it receives 
friends, I can’t help saying: Great Moscow, I bow to you, * 

The medical inspector of the Moscow Military District said in his 
speech that the courageous American doctors who took part in the 1853- 
1856 Crimean War, helping wounded Russian soldiers should ever be 
remembered. “About 30 excellently trained doctors crossed the ocean to 
extend philanthropic aid to our heroes,” he said. “They were stopped 
neither by the long distance nor by their ignorance of the Russian 
language and our administrative institutions, nor by lyphus and cholera, 
those inevitable concomitants of war; they were led to us solely by com¬ 
passion and the wish to be useful to the people, whose historical fate 
has so much in common with their fate!” 

We now know that fortv-three American surgeons arrived in Russia 
at that time. They worked along with Ru.ssian doctors and nurses, and 
knew no sleep and rest, nearly dropping from exhaustion. Many years 
later L. Reed, a surgeon horn Pennsylvania, with pride recalled in the 
conversations with his colleagues that at that time his work had won 
him the approv: of Pirogov, the ‘wonder doctor". Russian and American 
surgeons saved the lives of thousands upon tlumsands of wounded 
soldiers. 

No less interesting wa.s the speech made at the dinner by historian 
Mikhail Pogodin. He .said: “Russia and Anicrica arc close to each other, 
despite the immca.surable distance: America is within a stone’s throw 
from Russia, they say! Telegraph has made our contacts faster, but there 
is a wire faster than "the electric one and there is communication stronger 
than any metal or any diplomatic art can pass, communication in which, 
as a Russian saying goes, one heart sends a message to another. Accord¬ 
ing to all scientific forecasts, a great future lies in store for Russia and 
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America, and we are entering this future with confidence and hope. So 
let the friendly alliance between Russia and America grow gradually 
from the area of ideals into the area of reality, so that we can walk side 
by side, so that in the American government, just as in the Russian one, 
the idea about the usefulness of cooperation on this glorious path to the 
certain progress of all mankind, of people of white, black, red, or bron¬ 
zed colour, will blossom and bear fruit. 

The Americans wanted much to see Russian rural life for themselves 
and to see the Russian landed estates, which were so numerous in the 
Moscow outskirts. Splendid palaces stood amidst luxurious gardens 
with greenhouses and all that the Russian gentry could fancy. During 
visits to Moscow the tsar’s family stayed in these estates, which were the 
ancient possession of the Golitsin princes, the Sheremetyev counts, the 
Vorontsov-Dashkov counts, and princes Yusupovs and Naryshkins. 
Muscovites who rented peasant houses spent their summers there, and 
the villages were animated and lively. 

Kuzminki, one of the most beautiful villages near Moscow, was shown 
to the Americans. Its owner at that time was Sergei Golitsin, a young 
officer of the Life Guard Hussar Regiment. After an hour’s walk around' 
the park the guests were invited to the dinner table served in the rotunda 
of a large house. The table was covered with numerous exquisite silver 
vases and girandoles. The orchestra, hidden from view on galleries, filled 
the hall with tunes of both nations. That was followed by the traditional 
fireworks, after which the Americans met with the local peasantvS. 
Gustavus Fox handed them an American flag. This is the flag of my 
country, he said, and it has the same colours as the Russian flag, only 
the colours are differently arranged. That flag had often been flying in 
battles, he said, but now it was a sign of peace and goodwill, and let the 
Russian peasant see in it a token of a friendly nation v/hich sympathised 
with-them in their noble efforts. “Tell your countrymen,” answered the 
headman of the Kuzminki peasants, “that we value this friendship and 
that if any of you and us is faced with trouble, we shall defend each 
other against the enemy with might and main.” 

On August 15 the Americans visited the Assumption Cathedral of the 
Kremlin, which served as a burial-vault for Moscow metropolitans and 
patriarchs. Also, military victories were celebrated and Russian tsars and 
emperors were crowned there. The guests visited the Education House 
in Solyanka Street—a home for orphans, foundlings and “illegitimate’’ 
children. (This house, luckily, has been almost completely preserved, and 
now houses the Dzerzhinsky Artillery Academy.) 

The Americans walked along the most ancient streets of Moscow—the 
trade and business street called Varvarka (now Razin street). They 
observed the construction of business offices, huge for that time, of Russi¬ 
an capitalists who maintained commercial ties with their Western 
partners. They visited the former palaces of the Romanov boyars—a part 
of the group of buildings of the Old Court of the Sovereign which had 
been built in the 17th century. Then the guests were shown around the 
Moscow zoo and the botanical gardens. They showed the greatest interest 
in animals indigenous to Russia. In commemoration of their visit, they 
planted four American trees, which had been taken from a nursery. In 
the evening that day the American guests were invited to take part in 
festivities in Sokolniki. 

No visit of Moscow was complete without a tour of Trinity St Sergy 
Lavra, a monastery so closely related to the ancient Russian capital. So 
a special express train left at 10 o’clock a. m. to take the guests to the 
Trinity Monastery. On the way Fox read a detailed description of 
Trinity St Sergy Lavra specially translated for him. Americans were met 
by the local authorities and after a brief rest they went to the Gethse- 
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mane Skit, a summer residence of Metropolitan Filarel who had said he 
wished to receive the “overseas guests of the Russian people”. In memory 
of the visit, he presented pictures of Lavra and Skit to the ambassador. 
They also visited a wooden church whose walls were built of cypress wood, 
and the caves. When in Lavra, they visited the Trinity Cathedral, the 
famous sacrity, the tomb of Boris Godunov, and also the Assumption 
Cathedral, where the restoration of wall icon painting was nearing com¬ 
pletion, the Moscow Religious Academy, and the school of drawing and 
icon painting. 

On the last evening of their stay in Moscow the Americans attended 
a performance at the Bolshoi Theatre. 

On August 17 they left Moscow for Nizhni Novgorod where they 
wanted to visit a local fair. After that they went on to Kostroma and 
other Russian cities. 

. After the American mission departed from Moscow, the Moscow City 
Duma announced this decision on August 25, 1866: “On the occasion of 
the arrival in Moscow, at the invitation of the city community, of tlic 
mission of the North-American States, and as a sign of special respect 
to Mr Ambassador Fox, through whom so vivid mutual sympathy behvecn 
the Russian and American peoples has been displayed, the Duma shall 
recognise Mr Fox to be an honorary citizen of Moscow.”* The patent 
to the title of an honorary citizen of Moscow and the case in which it 
was placed are now on display at the National Museum of the United 
States. They had been handed over to it by Fox’s widow, along with other 
gifts. 

Those were real works of art. “The. patent, drawn by Shervud, was 
decorated with ancient Russian ornaments, and the case was made under 
the supervision of Mr. Sazikov, one of the most famous silverware pro¬ 
ducers, with the use of purely Russian materials,” wrote Alexander 
Sheherbatov, the Moscow mayor, to Admiral S. S. Lisovsky in 1871. 
In the centre of the paper sheet was the text framed by pictures of the 
Kremlin towers, under which the domes of the Kremliji churches and the 
monument to Minin and Pozharsky were pictured in medallions, and an 
ancient emblem of Moscow featuring a horseman pearcing a dragon w'ith 
a spear--St George Victorious. 

The American seamen were enchcUitcd by the couniry and the^ people 
who had expressed sincere amity towards them. Leaving Russia in Sep¬ 
tember 1866, Gustavus Fox said that, like a bee collecting honey from 
flowers, they were gathering lire sweetness of Russian cordiality, and 
now Ihcv would come back home full of sweet rccolicctic.ns of the sincere 
friendship of this great nation. We shall bring home with us the sweet 
burden of what we feel, he said. * The Americans asked to convey to 
their numerous friends cordial gratitude and to express hope that 
would soon be able to make a reciprocal move. To fulfil the guests wish, 
the Admiralty used the services of the press, since the Americans have 
felt a large number of friends all over our vast country . 

Next year, in 1867, the American squadron commanded by famous 
admiral Farragul wa.s received in Russia with the same hospitalily. That 
was a time in the history of boih nations when they lived one life, and 

America shared its fears and joys with Russia. . r. . .u « ■ 

Summing up the visits by the American mi.ssions to Russia, the Kussi- 
an papers wrote then: “Now we are jusl beginning to know our ova seas 
neighbours; the ties between us are rather weak yel. but they should 
inevitablv grow .strong, because Russians and Americans are natural 
friends and cillics. Of course, no one knows llie future, but the best 
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OPENNESS IN POLITICS 


NEW POLITICAL THINKING is often associated with the activity 
of the Soviet state on tlie world scene over the past four years. 
It is an international phenomenon whose components include concepts 
advanced by thinkers and public figures of recent decades, the Russel- 
Hinstcin manifesto, Vernadsky, and other earlier thinkers. 

What is new political thinking? Is it a concept or a code of principles 
complete in itself, an open-ended methodology of cognising the outside 
world or a mode of action on the international scene and inside the 
country? 

These and other questions were discussed at out Guest Club by 

Alexander Bovin, political commentator, Izvestia; 

Alexander Chuharyan, Director, USSR Academy of Sciences Institute 
of General History, and Corresponding Member of the Academy; 

Professor Vyacheslav Dashichev, D. Sc. (Hist.), head of department, 
USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of Economics of the World Socia¬ 
list System; 

Professor Fyodor Konstantinov, D. Sc. (Phil.), leading researcher, 
USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of Philosophy; 

Vladimir Pozharsky, chief councillor. Evaluations and Planning 
Directorate, USSR Ministry of f'oreign Affairs; 

Victor Sheinis, D. Sc. (Econ.), leading researcher, USSR Academy 
of Sciences Institute of World Economy and International Relations; 

Professor Yuri Shishkov, D. Sc. (Hist.), head of sector, USSR Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences Institute of World Economy and International Rela¬ 
tions; 

Sergei Sinitsin, head, Department of the Non-Aligned Movement, 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

Vladimir Stupishin, D. Sc. (Hist.), chief counsillor. Evaluation and 
Planning Directorate, USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

Professor Genrikh Troftmenko, D. Sc. (Hist.), head of department. 
USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of the United States and Canada. 


CATEGORIES OF NEW THINKING 

Dashichev. Not so long ago, I read Helmut Schmidt's memoirs. 
Powers and People. They describe his meetings with Soviet, American 
and Chinese statesmen. Referring to the dualism of the nation-state and 
ideological components of Soviet policy, Schmidt writes that our country 
has carried forward tsarist Russia’s tradition and that its foreign policy 
has been determined by old Russian trends and ideological considera¬ 
tions, the former accounting for two thirds of it and the latter, for only 
otic third. Neither the character nor the content of the Soviet foreign 
policy concept would ever change irrespective of changes inside the 
country, even if perestroika were put into practice. Soviet policy would 
remain expansionist anyway. The West should reckon with this and 
frame ils strategy accordingly. Schmidt s opinion is regrettably shared 
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by some other people prominent in the West, such as Henry Kissinger 
and, to an extent. President George Bush. 

Dualism is a pivotal problem of our policy. In the early years of 
Soviet rule, Georgi Chicherin paid close attention to it. He wanted to 
separate nation-state interests from ideological ones. But I feel that 
subsequently, under Stalin, our policy shed its dualism and cainc to be 
pervaded by ideology. In other words, we moved from dualism to a 
complete unification and merger of nation-state and ideological inte¬ 
rests. We equated the two groups of interests. I think the consequences 
were disastrous. 

Trofimenko. What my doctor’s thesis was to have dealt with origi¬ 
nally wa.s the theory of international relations. But afterwards I saw 
that this couldn’t be done. It couldn’t because in order to have a gene¬ 
ral theory, you must go on some universal entity, in this case the slate, 
whose foreign political behaviour can be assessed by using certain 
universally applicable criteria. But such an approach was one of the 
question, say, ten viears ago because at that time “we” were always 
good while "they” were always bad, and because, “wc” were peace-lov¬ 
ing by definition while “they” were aggressive by definition. There 
could be no relations between us except a class struggle “to the victo¬ 
rious end”. The theory of international relations could therefore be .set 
out as only a theory of confrontation and conflict between the two sys¬ 
tems, between the two blocs, and not as a theory of behaviour, of recip¬ 
rocal communication between individual subjects of international rela¬ 
tions in a multiform but basically integral world, with the main laws of 
international conduct binding on all. 

Currently we hear in the course of debates that state-to-state rela¬ 
tions are one thing and relations between societies something cKsc. 
This is right. But look at how the case was put in the past. The state 
was said to embody the ruling class. Our state was described as prole¬ 
tarian and the Western state, as a bourgeois state serving solely the 
bourgeoisie. And therefore a class struggle was said to be going on in 
the international arena, taking the form of a struggle between states. 
Peaceful coexistence was declared a particular form of the class 
struggle. By now we’ve dropped this proposition from our theory. But 
many moot points remain. It is maintained, for example, that relations 
be!ween states must be dcideologised while international relations 
must remain ideologised. Ycl more often than not, our politicians and 
theorists use the concepts of “international” and “statc-io-.state” rela¬ 
tions interchangeably. 

Chubaryan. A major task today is to rid well-known, old concepls of 
a standard approach, of a bigoted vision. But wc can't simply get away 
from old concepls. We now say we must bring morality and law into 
international relations. It follows that we didn’t have this before, didn’l 
devote ourselve.s to it. Yet it is an ever-present a.spcct which we must 
now give a new content. 

The same goes for the problem of contradictions between the two 
world sy.stems and worldviews as a historical reality. The problem of 
ideology is another objective reality. The ideological aspect has always 
accompanied humanity. It’s there, now as in the past. Our task is to 
evolve on the basis of new thinking a foreign policy concept exempt 
from our earlier, outdated stereotypes, from the imperial thinking that 
pervaded our policy, and to deideologise relations between states. 

New thinking is also a method, if you will. We need to form new con¬ 
cepts as we renounce myths and emancipate our historical conscious¬ 
ness. But this is not to say that the categories we’ve now evolved have 
simply abolished others. What do we mean by saying that universal 
interests have priority over class interests? This is a perfectly definite 
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concept. But it hasn’t eliminated class interests. It’s a question of 
priorities. When we speak of deideoiogising state-to-state relations we 
imply, I think, that we are looking for new dimensions and a new con¬ 
tent for international relations. 

We should realise that the world is more diverse and the situation 
in it more complicated than we imagined before. Take, for example, the 
term internationalism. We used to interpret internationalism as a line 
of our relations with socialist countries. Yet it is a broader concept. 
We are now working out some new concepts and dimensions of inter- 
nationali.sm, of the internationalist as something global unlike the 
national. 

Konstantinov. When speaking of new thinking and perestroika, we 
often tend to reject all, or almost all, that we had in the past, saying, 
in effect, that everything was bad in the past, that we did everything 
the wrong way or did nothing but commit crimes, and so forth. To be 
able to promote and inculcate new thinking, we don’t at all have to 
reject or blacken all that we had earlier. Today we are urged to fill the 
“gaps” in our history. We must fill them by all means. But it’s wrong 
to take a negative view of all that needs clearing up, as some do. Un¬ 
fortunately, we did many bad things and made many mistakes in the 
past. But we mustn’t rummage endlessly in our past, mustn’t put the 
blame for all our blunders and miscalculations upon it. The time has 
come to answer for what we are doing now. This is the first point I 
wanted to make. 

Now for a second point. We often look at the past from the angle 
of our current potentialities and our present situation. This is also true 
of our foreign political contacts. But they don’t depend on us alone— 
they also depend on our partners. After all, we were in complete isolation. 
We weren’t recognised, were ignored and tested by resorting to arms 
and economic blockade. Some go as far as to say that there was no 
need for the revolution, for collectivisation or industrialisation, for a 
class approach. Here, again, it’s a question of the period, of the conditions 
prevailing at the time. The fact that we can now give priority to uni¬ 
versal values doesn’t imply that we could have done so before. Wc’vc 
changed and so has the world, which now treats us differently. This 
means that we, in turn, must change our altitude to the outside world, 
in line with new thinking. 

Creative development of our theory has an important part to play 
in spreading new thinking in our country and the w'orld. Marxisl- 
Leninist theory is now said—fairly often and rightly- to be experienc¬ 
ing quite serious difficulties. The reason is that some theorists dogmati¬ 
cally repeal certain propositions which have had their day. There is, 
for example, the one about the merger and abolition of nations. Try 
and mention it somewhere today to see the response. Or take the thesis 
about subordinating national to internationalist interc-sts. ft was widely 
used as a rationale for the diktat of central departments contrary to 
the interests of republics and led to negative developments in intere¬ 
thnic relations. And what about the issue of national and state sove¬ 
reignty? Opposing sovereignty on the plea of upholding “internationa¬ 
list”, universal or supranational interests can hardly earn us credit. 
There’s another w^ay out. We must and can add a new important pos¬ 
tulate to the concept of sovereignty. We must state that sovereignty 
implies, not only the right of every people to choose path they want 
their development to follow, their leaders, and so on, but the right to 
enter into alliance with other peoples, nations or states and maintain 
with them the kind of relations they consider necessary. This would 
allow scope for setting up diverse interethnic bodies without encroa¬ 
ching on the sovereignty of the people or stale concerned. 
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Truly, nothing can be more practical than a sound theory. This is 
why we need so badly to carry forward the scientific theory of transform¬ 
ing human society on new social foundations in order to make wide¬ 
spread use of new political thinking and heighten the political culture 
of society. 

Sheinis. I’m convinced that to criticise Stalinism today is to repeat 
what has already been said, at least in regard to .scientific knowledge. 
To criticise Stalinism from the standpoint of the need "to return to 
Lenin, to the origins”, means heading for a dead end, or so I believe. 
It isn’t that 1 would like to equate Stalinism with Leninism, as the 
West occasionally does. Leninism is a complex and multiform pheno¬ 
menon brought into being by a period of history. But some fundamental 
postulates of both Marxism and Leninism call for a review today. 

I fully share the ideas about the existence of parallel systems in today’s 
world and wish to add something to it. 

Ever since we took exams as students, we’ve been accustomed 
to regard human progress as a succession of socio-historlcal formati¬ 
ons. This view is acceptable and helped being out certain aspects of the 
past. But now that the 20th century is drawing to a close, we must 
recognise the existence of the different theoretical coordinate system in 
which the socialist revolution of 1917 will be seen as a form or an 
attempt to end a social and economic lag in line with the socialist doct¬ 
rine by countries which advanced in the second echelon of a new period, 
seeking to solve their problems within a definite ideological framework. 
This was regarded as replacing the capitalist by the socialist forma¬ 
tion. People thought so at the time but today something else is com¬ 
ing to the fore. In that way an attempt was made to overcome backward¬ 
ness. At a certain stage, it helped in rapidly raising a mainly agrarian 
country using mostly pre-indu.strial production forms to an industrial 
level, if not the highest. 

Experience has shown that further progress was blocked by pre¬ 
cisely those modes and forms of organising the economy that allowed a 
leap to be taken at a certain stage. In this sense, the gap between our 
system and the We.sl became qualitative once again. It may have been 
qualitative on the eve of 1917 or in the early postrevolutionary years 
but ceased to be qualitative in prewar and the early postwar years since 
both we and the West were at (he industrial stage. It is qualitative 
again today, for if we leave the ocoriomy and social relations intact we 
cannot expect to rise to the level of scientifically organised industry. 

Bovin. I think we Marxists should raise the question of a eri.sis oi 
Marxism. Wc .shouldn’t fear the word niaia. It’s a natural stage in the 
evolution of any science if and when it stops anwering questions posed 
by reality. 

Look at contemporary imperialism. You can’t understand it if you 
keep to the five characteristics formulated by Lenin. Had these charac¬ 
teristics been valid, no disarmament or demilitarisation would have 
been possible. 

Or lake capitalism’s current problems. The .system has undergone a 
thorough restructuring since the war. We used to enclose the word 
transformation with quotation marks io shut off the e.ssence of the 
transformation from ourselves. Capitalist leaders have actually bor¬ 
rowed planning, economic programming and the principles of sctcial 
infrastructure from socialist and social democratic theory and practice 
and combined them with market principles and democracy far better 
than wc. 

And what about the crisis of world socialism, which is obvious now 
and involves practically the whole socialist world? 
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Seventy years after the revolution, we are asking ourselves just 
what socialism is. We are told that we must return to “Lenin’s concept 
of socialism’’. A naive idea. That concept implies, unless we reduce it 
to some statements by the “latter-day” Lenin, a marketless economy, a 
maximum of regulation, no sharing of power. What we need to do is 
not "return” but advance in theory and practice and live as we see fit. 

“Marxists”—we must use inverted commas this time—have written 
thousands of books and articles but life and history have largely been 
following a different course. We need a revolution in Marxism, such as 
would place it in a new historical orbit. 

Here is an analogy. Early in this century, Newtonian physics was 
succeeded by the physics of Einstein and Planck. The latter didn’t 
nullify classical physics but merely indicated the sphere of its applica¬ 
tion. This is apparently what we should also expect of the “non-clas¬ 
sical” Marxism of the 21st century. It will not renounce the intellectual 
legacy of Marx, Engels and Lenin but will go further, relying on this 
legacy yet bearing in mind the limitations imposed on it by its day. 

Shishkov. In searching for a new foreign policy doctrine, we see an 
important task in ascertaining how correct it is to extend the class 
character of the interaction oi the two existing socio-economic systems 
to relations between states. There is the thesis that class preferences 
and emotions should be kept out of these relations. But it’s obvious 
that foreign policy can’t discount the real nature of relations between 
.socialism and capitalism as historically different production mode.s. 
If these relations are truly antagonistic in class terms, the states con¬ 
cerned cannot but express this character of relations between the two 
systems, cannot pursue a purely departmental policy of their own, for 
the state has always been and will remain a political weapon in the 
hands of the ruling classes of the given society. A state neutral in class 
terms is as much of an absurdity as, say, a peaceful artillery in the 
hands of two armies fighting against each other. 

It follows that the character of relations between states belonging to 
different social systems can only change as the result of a change *n 
the character of the totality of relations between these systems as such. 
.\s this tandem is inseparable, some analysts propose rejecting the very 
concept of the struggle between the two systems as an ideological 
dogma invented by Stalin. This is doubly wrong. First of all, the idea 
of the coexistence of the two property systems as a particular form of 
the class struggle was conceived by Lenin. In the I92()s, he said on 
more than one occasion that the policy of trading concessions and 
economic cooperation with capitalism “too is a kind of war, a duel bet¬ 
ween two methods, two political and economic systems—the communist 
and the capitalist”. And he added, putting it still more expl'citly: 
“While capitalism and socialism exist side by side, they cannot live in 
peace; one or the other will ultimately triumph—the last obsequie.s will 
be observed either for the Soviet Republic or for world capitaiisin”.' 

Secondly, it’s really irrelevant who said what, for the point is that 
early period of the coexistence of the two social systems was aciually 
and completely taken up by a life-and-dealh struggle between them. 
The West did all it could in an attempt to strangle the new-born 
society in its cradle by resorting to armed intervention, economic blo¬ 
ckade and political isolation, inciting Hitler to fight us, and so on. 
We in turn did everything possible to kindle the flames of a world pro¬ 
letarian revolution. Let’s recall our inglorious march on Warsaw, the 
founding of the Comintern and the Communist Youth International, 
our vast propaganda effort, and so forth. Those are facts of history. 

This “innate” hostility to each other has very definite social and 
economic roots. It was due to objective realities, not to political or 
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ideological mistakes on either side, even though the latter played a no¬ 
table part. There is no “rejecting” this common past of ours; any more 
than the nightmare of Stalinist terror inside the country. Both arouse 
the historical memory of peoples, to say nothing of the inemi)ry of poli¬ 
ticians and diplomats. 

However, it isn’t a question of the past alone. We can hardl> con.-'i- 
der that all objective reasons for class confrontation between existing 
socialism and existing capitalism have disappeared. Hence it would 
be thoughtless, to say the least, to simply stop looking on the relations 
between the two systems as class relations whereas llie leading count¬ 
ries of either of them are permanently threatened with nuclear missiles 
by their historical adversary. 

This ticklish situation can be ended by grasping two objective cir¬ 
cumstances and by giving them expression in foreign policy. One of 
them is that the world is on the brink of nuclear self-annihilation and 
ecological collapse and faced with many other equally global if less 
disastrous problems alTccting all countries. These universal interests 
are more serious and important than the particular interests of either 
one of the social system, no matter how progressive they consider 
themselves. John K. Galbraith has said that after a nuclear war, even 
the most fanatical ideologists W'ould be unable to see any distinctions 
between capitalism and communism. The only way to defend the inte¬ 
rests of a social system today is to couple their defence with that of the 
interests of humanity. In other words, while class priorities in foreign 
policy remain, they are subordinate to universal priorities. 

On the other hand, confrontation between class priorities is losing 
in intensity, for by taking a more sober approach to capitalism, we’ve 
discovered that socialist elements are increasingly becoming part of 
life in capitalist countries. We’ve also discovered that real socialism is 
still a thing of the future for us, a goal wo can only attain by using 
many “capitalist” elements in economic management and even in the 
sphere of property, such as joint stock. Looming ever larger, therefore, 
is the prospect of the two systems, which nervously eye each other, 
advancing in one and the same direction, towards a postcapitalist 
society, each following its own road. Growing awareness of this 
objective factor is bound to gradually reduce the contrast between the 
class priorities of the East and the West. 

Thus the task is not to formally cancel the class character of the 
foreign policy of socialist or capitalist powers or to diplomatically 
“forget” them but to lake a truly dialectical approach to historical 
realities and proceed accordingly. 

Bovin. I agree that wwld development trends arc changing. Indeed, 
the classical Marxist thesis is that capitalism outgrows itself and is 
succeeded by a new stage of world development, socialism. If this 
thesis is still valid —wc still believe it is—then the nntagorusin bet¬ 
ween the two systems is an objeeti'o reality because one society inevi¬ 
tably forces the"other out of the historical process. This implies that no 
matter how the share of universal values and interests grows or what 
we do to deideologise slate-to-state relations, this reality remains an 
antagonism underlying politics. 

And now let us imagine that the two systems join in the process in 
parallel with each other and not consecutively, finding themselves in 
“non-linear space” as it were, in which parallels do intersect. Could 
this process be off to a start, with both capitalism and socialism chang¬ 
ing? Is it leading to a gradual synthesis of the principles of 1789 and 
1917? Be that as it may, Ibis non-classical formula shows no inherent 
logical contradictions. 
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The character of both classes and the class struggle is changing in 
the new, "non-classicall” frame of reference. We a;e partly witnessing 
this already, for elements of a national consensus play an increasing 
role in class relations in developed capitalist countries. 

We have reason to speak of the formation within this coordinate 
system of a kind of universal “doidcologised ideology” of a global 
nature. 

We may be living through a period of transition, with old trends 
still operating but gradually losing in significance while other trends 
are emerging but have yet to win a noticeable role in the world process. 
Taking place is a replacement of “paradigms", to use a fashionable 
phrase, and this process will last fairly long. 

Stupishin, The criticisms we’ve heard here merely underline the 
importance of a foreign policy theory. There can be no doctrine in the 
absence of a theory, and without a theory an integral and adequate 
policy is unthinkable. To be frank, we still have a tremendous amount 
of work to do in reinforcing our foreign policy theoretically for all the 
advances made of late. This must be why our policy remains purely 
pragmatic in many areas. 

We certainly need to criticise our past, meaning both theory and 
practice. But in doing so, we must build something new. This calls for 
scientific courage, breadth of vision and an ability to analyse reality 
from new positions. In other words, we need new approaches, and we 
have them already. Here is an example. Undoubtedly, the idea of a 
possible convergence of countries with differing social systems expres¬ 
sed in some of our recent periodical publications still seems very strange 
to many of us. But what if we approach the matter from Ihe point of 
view of the European process developing in a way making possible 
integrational interaction of the two systems? I think there is a point in 
this approach, especially if it implies promoting relations between all 
who have been associated with our common European home in one way 
or another from time immemorial. 

New approaches, new solutions and ideas often put people on their 
guard or even frighten them. It’s an open secret that this was the reac¬ 
tion of many of our partners when we proposed “building” a common 
European home. They saw something incomprehensible in the idea 
because they believe they’ve had such a home for a long lime. We’ve 
been living in this common home for at least 2,000 years. We quarrel, 
fight, make peace, do business, love, raise children, and so on, living 
in separate apartments but they're all in one house. 

This is probably the starting point for weighing the idea. If we use it 
we’are bound to come to the conclusion that we already have at least 
tile foundations for a common home. Its real foundations are neither 
common interests nor even the Helsinki process. Common interests are 
a fine cementing material. But it’s common values that must be seen 
as the blocks forming the foundations. They lie at the basis of common 
rules that should bind us ail. The Helsinki accords represent the first 
code of these ru;es. The mechanism of evolving and applying them is 
the CSCE process plus bilateral cooperation. As for the foundations, 
they are made up of everlasting or at least lasting values—moral, 
intellectual, philosophical, cultural. 

We can also find common values in the economy. They include neces¬ 
sity. Without these values there can be no serious integration of our 
economy into world economic structures. What we had until recently 
was that, say, many Soviet specialists who went abroad to work were 
unable to take realistic stock of the economic situation in the foreign 
country (even if it was a developing country) because all their know¬ 
ledge came down to would-be theoretical propositions. We are now 
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beginning to recall at long last that competition, bankruptcy, profit 
and many other economic realities have technical rather than .class sig¬ 
nificance. And we are coming to take an approach different from that 
of the very recent past to the concept of private ownership, which 1 
regard primarily as a legal means of offering the individual an incen¬ 
tive to raise his labour productivity and manage the economy efficiently. 

We won’t learn to work productively until we see in all those eco¬ 
nomic and legal institutions the highly effective means which has enab¬ 
led our West European neighbours to attain their present standard of 
living, and until we recognise these institutions, too, as common values, 
that is, values also applying to us. When this comes it will be much 
easier for us to get along with neighbours living in a common home with 
us or in other homes in various parts of the globe. 


AIMS AND POSSIBILITIES 


Chubaryan. There is an important concept which we mustn’t over¬ 
look in evolving our foreign policy theory. 1 am referring to state or 
national interests. This is a very important matter. Theoretically, nation¬ 
state interests may clash with univcr.sal interests. Also, they may run 
counter to legal standards. The Foreign Ministry and our whole diplo¬ 
matic service must therefore seek to harmonise nation-state with uni¬ 
versal values and priorities. In the process they must remember that 
diplomacy is an area of collision between the most diverse state inte¬ 
rests. 

Our diplomacy is also faced with the problem of intimately linking 
the pursuit of our .state interests to legal, moral and ethical issues. 
Before World War II and the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, the 
absence of this link had dire consequences for Soviet foreign policy. 

Diplomatic history abounds in infractions of moral and ethical 
principles, and our task now is to seek a new sytdhesi.>. 

We also need an in-depth analysis of the interaction of home and 
foreign policy and should realise the dangers of a so-called double 
standard, of differing criteria for approaching domestic and internati¬ 
onal problems. 

The reality of this interconnection is particularly evident now that 
perestroika and democratisation strongly influence our foreign politi¬ 
cal activity and that new thinking, which our country demonstrates on 
the international scene, also influences the solution of our internal 
problems. 

Dashichev. 1 don’t think 'vq .see deep enough into a highly important 
foreign policy principle which concerns every single country, strictly 
speaking. 1 mean the principle of correspondence between foreign policy 
goals and the possibilities of achieving them. It is this principle that 
we grossly violated throughout the postwar period, with the result that 
we. had all other world powers opposing us. It was an unprecedented 
instance of both Russian and Soviet foreign policy practice even in the 
interwar period. Why did we do that? The main reason must have been 
the fact that ideological blinkers prevented us from pragmatically 
approaching foreign policy tasks. Prompted by the principles of inter¬ 
nationalism, we worked to expand .socialism’s sphere of influence and 
to establish socialism in Eastern Europe after 1948 and then in the 
Third World. This was, strictly speaking, the basis of our policy. (Its 
conceptual principles were laid down before the war, and it was Stalin 
who did so.) We didn’t stop to think of the likely response of the count¬ 
ries around us, particularly the great powers. 
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In pursuing our foreign polilical aims for many long years, we lost 
sight of the real opportunities for fulfilling them. Yet our possibilities 
proved very modest compared with those ol the forces opposing us, with 
the result that we undermined our economy and confrontation with the 
West almost bled us white. I think this was one of the main reasons, 
not only for the input-maximising character of our policy, as Eduard 
Shevardnadze has pointed out, but for the present deplorable state of 
our economy. 

Acting on the same logic, we advanced the principle of military 
strategic parity. We substantiated it by saying that, as a great power, 
we considered a power balance an incontestable law and must therefore 
maintain it. 

This was a further infringement of the fundamental principle of 
correspondence between an aim and the real means of achieving it. 
What did we mean by insisting on military parity with all the iorces 
opposing us? It was something both unnecessary and impossible. We 
only need forces that would enable us to defend ourselves, avert war 
and reject polilical blackmail. China has no parity with the United Sta¬ 
tes and yet exists. 

We, too, are now talking of reasonable sufficiency but we are 
unclear about it. Reasonable sufficiency is a departure from military 
strategic parity, as I .see it. Nevertheless, our leaders often state that 
reasonable sufficiency is strategic parity but at the lowest level. But the 
West isn’t going to lower this level, to make concessions to us. We 
must say clearly that reasonable sufficiency is a departure from strate¬ 
gic parity. We don’t need parity, it’s exhausting our strength without 
yielding any benefits because the West could raise the ceiling of mili¬ 
tary strategic parity in the event of a deterioration in relations, which 
means that we would have to try and reach that ceiling, thereby accen¬ 
tuating the input-rnaximising character of our foreign policy. 

Troflmenko. 1 wish to touch on the problem of using various levers 
of exerting foreign political influence. It has been said here that previ¬ 
ously we put a strong emphasis on the military lever. But we used it 
mainly as a psychological and ideological instrument. I would say 
that the dispatch of Soviet troops to Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in 1968 was ideological or psychological rather than purely mili¬ 
tary recourse to armed force. For the first time since the Second World 
War, we u.sed our armed forces directly for combat operations when 
we moved them into Afghanistan. 

In competing with capitalism, it was always we who chose both the 
main area of competition and the main criteria of success. 

Originally that criterion was support from the masses. But the mas- 
.ses in capitalist countries didn’t rise to accomplish a world revolution. 
And so we shifted the emphasis to .social competition. “Everything for 
man, everything tor his good’’—such was the fundamental law of so¬ 
cialism as defined by Stalin. But we carried that competition so tar as 
to start rationing soap. 

When we realised that we had fallen behind on that aspect of com¬ 
petition we moved into the ideological sphere. We advanced the theory 
of the sharpening of the class struggle in the period of detente but 
used chieflly a crowbar in that struggle instead of arguments, and as 
for human rights, we always made a point of adding “so-called”. All 
this was because, in line with the concept of an irreconcilable conflict, 
all of the country’s forces found themselves concentrated on building 
up military potential. In the end we achieved strategic parity with the 
United States but it emerged that “parity” was just a further stage 
while the road of military competition is endless. If it ever reaches its 
end it will be the end of the civilisation we know, as the result of a 
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nuclear conflict. Had we shown greater respect for our scientific theory 
instead of reducing it to a set of slogans to be used at this or that 
juncture, we could evidently have avoided many mistakes. 

Sinitsin. I believe the main shortcoming of our theoretical concep¬ 
tion of Soviet foreign policy is a certain dissociation from objective 
world realities, with the emphasis on "negation” (renunciation of 
stereotypes, dogmas and dualism, of an anachronistic interpretation of 
internationalism, and so on) rather than on constructing a positive 
line of action witli due regard to our national interests in the context 
of new political thinking. 

We cannot build practical policy solely on our own concept of the 
w'orld, on unilateral moves and concessions on our part, on ‘‘atonement 
for the past”. We must take account of how other inoinbcrs of the world 
community—the more important of them—treat us in realiiy and not 
in words, what their aims are with regard to us, how far they are 
willing to reciprocate, on what terms they would agree to be our part¬ 
ners. We can hardly ignore in this connection pcrsistcnl attempts by 
certain quarters in the West to weaken our international positions, 
"wind down” socialism in our country, separate some ethnic regions 
from it, disintegrate the socialist community, and so on. Of course, we 
shouldn’t absolutise the significance of this circumstance, such as 
from the point of view of the need to persevere in promoting the detente 
process, but we must by all means realise that it runs counter to our 
national interests and therefore sets us definite la.sks. 

It would thus be a mistake, I suppose, to idealise or oversimplify 
the new stage which international relations have entered, or to divorce 
the aims of new political thinking from the actual conditions of their 
fulfilment. Seeing the overriding trend is one thing but looking at a 
particular historical juncture in terms of this trend and translating it 
into political action is another. The present stage is clearly no gift from 
heaven but a product of the previous stage, and is still burdened with 
negative elements of the past, which certainly doesn’t minimise the 
fundamental significance of our perestroika or Soviet initiatives as 
factors for an overall change for the better in the world. 

And .so I think it would be wrong to treat the exigencies of new 
political thinking and our national interests as nuittually opposed in 
e;uh particular case. 

To cite an example, we’ve long called for dis.solvirig .NATO and 
the WTO on a reciprocal basis. Such a move would unquestionably be 
consistent with the spirit of new thinking. But it would be wrong to call 
for unilateral steps in this direction right now, that is, before reaching 
relevant accords with the other side. Doing so would be contrary to the 
national interests of the Soviet Union and other WTO countr'es. I don’t 
think there is reason to regard statements by extremist.s in this or that 
.sociali.st country concerning the Warsaw Treaty as a reflection of the 
national interests of the people in question. The same applies to certain 
declarations in some of our Union Republics, .such as those of the 
Baltic, which are plainly prompted by nationalist sentiment and a 
desire to absolutise their constitutional rights while ignoring the inte¬ 
rests of the country as a whole and the realities around us. 

Or take the thesis about the Soviet l.'nion’s integration into the 
world economy. To be sure, in keeping with new thinking, we arc 
restructuring the mechanism of our foreign economic lies as w'e seek 
more active and extensive participation for our country in the interna¬ 
tional division of labour. But in shaping a relevant policy, we must 
reckon with our actual potentialities and the fad that wc still lag behind 
leading industrial powers on a number of major indicator:, and lines 
of development. Should we take a superficial approach to tlie problem. 
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this Jag couJd further reduce our role in the world economy as a rela¬ 
tively weak partner, with ail the ensuing economic and political con¬ 
sequences. 

Sheinis. Many of us are positive that we are predestined by history, 
geography and what not to hold a definite place in the world by right 
and that we can't change overnight. We maintain that we have certain 
ties to certain forces which look to us for guidance, that we have various 
intere.sts in the outside world. The question ari.ses; What interests? It 
seems obvious that nobody today can really endanger our country’s 
territorial integrity, form of government or anything else from without. 
There is no such threat although inside the country we arc faced with 
a whole number of very serious dangers. It follows that what Is meant 
isn’t security interests. 

Could it be the interests of our prestige? Such interests probably 
exist although I think they should be subordinate to other interests. 

What about the interests of, say, economic growth, integration into 
the world economy, the acquisition of resources wc need? Such interests 
do exist. But 1 would put the interests of perestroika first, for the fate 
of perestroika hasn’t been decided yet. We still have to guarantee the 
success of perestroika, and the anxiety shown over this is well-founded. 
The main task of our foreign policy seen from this angle should, in my 
opinion, be to safeguard the interests of perestroika. 

Dashichev. A word about the problem of relations between the So¬ 
viet Union and other socialist countries. Wc have proclaimed the prin¬ 
ciple of free choice for every country. Mikhail Gorbachev has described 
this principle as universal. Hence it should also bo applicable, to socia¬ 
list countries. But I feel that wc still vacillate and don’t seem to con¬ 
sider that this principle applies to relations in the socialist world. We 
ought to say, I believe, that it also applies to socialist countries, for the 
West sees our attitude to our East European partners as the touchstone 
of our foreign policy. If we were to state in no uncertain terms that this 
principle is also valid in the socialist world, this would end distrust 
and make it possible to improve our relations with Western powers. 

1 also think time has come to see the 1968 events in Czechoslovakia 
in a proper perspective. The Hungarians have already done so in regard 
to their country. What happened was a forcible attempt to suppress 
an aspiration to improve socialism, for we considered that all countries 
must adhere to a common model. 

Speaking of the theory of socialist integration, I don’t believe there 
can be any real integration without market relations. The market is 
the motor of integration, and as for the command methods of integra¬ 
tion used in the past, they didn’t help bring into being organic intercon¬ 
nections in the basic echelons of the ccoiiomies of our countries. Ard 
so practice of the existence of the model of socialism that was evolved 
in the thirties and lasted until 1985 or is even still there prevented atta¬ 
inment of our main foreign policy aims and consolidation of the 
socialist countries. We’ll have no integration for as long as there is no 
market of commodities, means of production, capital, labour and 
ideas. 

Sheinis. As far as Eastern Europe is concerned, 1 fully agree with 
Vyacheslav Dashichev, who says that we’ll have to tell the bitter truth 
about the events of 1956 and 1968 sooner or later. In fact, the longer 
we evade issue, the harder it will be for us to put the pieces together. 
To allege that there’s a fundamental difference between the reforms of 
those years and what is being said and done in our country today is an 
absurdity obvious to everybody, including those who say so 

I can’t help mentioning the Third World. The situation there is 
fraught with great dangers, I believe. There is a lug of war going on— 
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I’m sorry to say we still can’t give it up. This is probably a sphere in 
which we continue making mistakes. There is a state policy, of course, 
but it .seems to me that we could defuse the situation to a degree by 
encouraging public opinion. This opinion cxpres.ses itself in, say, cer¬ 
tain publications and shows very clearly that its stand on some compli¬ 
cated, involved issues differs from the official posture. 1 mean Iran, 
for one. 

Trofimenko. To gain a correct idea of the problem of relations w'itli 
our allies, we must go back to .shortcomings in our theory. We went as 
far as to demote China overnight from the status of a socialist country 
to that of an “accomplice of imperialism” just because somebody in our 
country disapproved of certain aspects of Chinese foreign policy. Hav¬ 
ing no real political or economic reasons for it, we went as far to class 
this or that developing country as “.socialist-oriented” just because, its 
leader had spoken a few words in our praise to get credits or arms from 
us. 

All our concepts relating to the social sciences are extremely ideolo- 
gised. Nor is that all. Many of our alliances, for instance, are based on 
concrete international agreements. But we also have alliances, or quasi- 
alliances to be precise, with some countries which are based on purely 
ideological sympathy. Just because a Third World leader has declared 
himself a Socialist, we make him a de facto ally of our country, someti¬ 
mes even in the absence of a treaty. The Americans drew earlier than we 
the conclusion that their allied commitments must be determined by the 
intere.sts of their country and not the other way round. Yet our interests 
are often determined by nothing but our commitments, including purely 
ideological ones. This is why it’s often difficuld to tell our slate interests 
proper from the real of alleged interests of our allies, who occasionally 
force their policy upon us. 

We must revise our foreign political obligations. It might be useful 
to begin by putting our relations with allies on a stricter legal basis so 
as to be able to proceed from real and reciprocal treaty obligations 
and not merely from mutual understanding based on, say, relations 
between parties. 

Sinitsin. With reference to the comments on the Third World made 
here, I think it would be wrong to base our policy on cither “unreason¬ 
ing internationalism” or a dry, culculatcd estimation of our limited 
material possibilhies. In an integral, interdependent world, the pattern 
of our relations with the Third World mustn’t be determined by economic 
factors alone, for all their importance. The truth is concrete, which 
means that in building economic tics with developing countries on the 
basis of equal rights and mutual benefit, we don’t at all strip our rela¬ 
tions with them, especially with those who need it, of the spirit of soli¬ 
darity or, where necessary, political backing and material aid. 

Our support for a progressive regime is occasionally described as an 
“unjustified investment”. Yet the imporiant social and political events 
which took place in the past in Cuba, Angola. Hthiopia, Nicaragua and 
elsewhere were components of an objective process not started by ns 
or the Americans but having primarily internal roots. Yes, we largely 
helped these countries defend their independence and sovereignty, and we 
know of their difficulties. But I don’t think this means that new political 
thinking predetermines our “withdrawal” from these countries and a 
general winding down of our presence in the Third World, It's true, 
however, that currently the situation is more favourable io settling prob¬ 
lems of such countries by political means, to removing them or lower¬ 
ing their intensity as well as that of our confrontation with the W’esl. 
A case in point is the settlement begun in Southwest Africa and directly 
involving Angola, Cuba and South Africa as well as the l.lnited States 
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and the Soviet Union. I believe, therefore, that we’ll go on developing 
friendly relations with these countries with due regard to their interests 
and ours and to general trends at regional and global level, without 
waiting for Uncle Sam’s blessing despite the vast importance of Sovict- 
American relations. 

Our varied ties and cooperation with the Third World are playing 
in important part in guaranteeing our international positions, which wc 
must also treasure in the climate of new political thinking. 

Chuharyan. The concept a common European home implies, as I see it, 
that we must primarily come to look on ourselves as a component of Euro¬ 
pean civilisation. Yet we maintained until recently that there was a thing 
like Europeanism which our socialist state had nothing to do with, a bour¬ 
geois cosmopolitan invention being promoted, moreover, by means of the 
idea of West European integration. 

When speaking of the concept of a common European home, which 
i.s an objective reality, wc mustn’t forget that we live in a contradictory 
world. It’s therefore impossible now to work out a new concept of comp¬ 
lete interdependence and a complete vision of the world without encoun¬ 
tering contradictions. The task is not to substitute a general prosperity 
euphoria for past struggles. When we set about evolving a new concept 
we mu.st remember that there’s the dialectic of contradictions. The main 
point is that wc no longer want to interpret contradictions as .struggle 
or confrontation. We must reach a synthesis or consensus making it 
possible to form a new mechanism of European community. 

Pozharsky. I subscribe to what was said here about a European home 
and a European process. 

For my part, I wish to call attention to the problem of disarmament 
and to join is.sue with tho.se who overha.stily class the theme among 
“exhaustible resources”. That approach strikes me as too optimistic. 
Achieving in the near future the results wc seek in the area of disarma¬ 
ment would be too much to expect. As for a world without weapons, it’s 
rather a desirable but symbolic objective for us. 1 wish wc could at 
least bring about a situation whereby both sides would be armed at a 
level enabling us to normalise our economy. Even our current military 
effort is too heavy a burden for it. The Americans, whose economy is 
more powerful than ours, consider even the present burden of arma¬ 
ments quite heavy, .so what can anyone expect of u.s? Wo occasionally 
underrate this circumstance. Anything linked with disarmament that 
can be used to cut our military spending is most important. This line 
of our foreign polic)' should remain a priority. 

The problem of dissuading our partners and opponents from cast¬ 
ing us in an enemy image is closely linked with the problems of arma¬ 
ments. disarmament and a bal-ance of armed forces. After all. our task 
is not so much to induce ourselves to adopt now thinking as to try and 
inspire others with it. The democratisation processes taking place inside 
the country belong in the same context. 

Siupishin. I’m glad we have arrived at the problem of democrati- 
.sation. The pro^'ess under way in our country and the steps wc are 
taking to create a law-governed state are bound to have a powerful 
impact on the international atmosphere. The subject is being discussed 
widely in our country today, except that the law-governed state i.s 
mo.slly identified wdlli the judiciary and the existence of various laws. 
But the supremacy of law isn't enough. Nor is the supremacy of the rule of 
law, although there is no dispensing with it. Even a totalitarian stale 
may contider it.self law-governed (as did the Third Reich, for one), with 
the supremacy iif totalitarian laws guaranteed by the entire power <jf 
a repressive sy.slem. Laws can he contrary to the rule of law even in a 
democratic stale, iiietuding constitulioiial laws if they run counter lo. 
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say, universally recognised principles and standards ul international 
law. 

We must advance to a democratic law-g«)\erncd state from a civil 
society controlling the whole state machine, If wo reach such roots or 
origins of civilian society as man’s natural rights (some very important 
ones but far from all of them are reflected in the American Declaration 
of Independence, declarations of the French Revolution, and lastly, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights), we’ll be able to build what I 
would call a democratic law-governed state. 1 wish to stress this 
because to talk about a law-governed stale in abstract terms is to 
waste time. The idea has gone down in history. It may even be reacti¬ 
onary. I’ve already mentioned Hitler’s games with a law governed state. 
Earlier the same idea was put forward to justify monarchic rule. Thi> 
is why I’m putting the emphasis on civilian society as a form of exercis¬ 
ing people’s sovereignty, which draws primarily on Ihe natural rights 
of man and citizen for strength and legality. Civil society, in wnich 
human dignity and freedom of political choice as its concomitants reign 
supreme, is a society which limits itself by the rule of law and controls 
the stale, specifying the latter’s obligations to .society on a treaty basis. 
The idea of social contract written into a constitution approved by 
the people isn’t so very bad. People’s sovereignty is exercised Ihrougli 
the electorate and through deputies directly chosen by it. If we begin 
using real concepts of civilian society and natural rights we’ll find in 
this area as well a great many general values very important to us. 
This is why wc should look into llie origin.s of man’s existence, into^ 
the history of human society, into the positive experience gained by hu¬ 
man civilisation over the centuries. 

Pozharsky. My last comment concerns ecology. It’s no easy subject 
for us. There arc signs of a discrepancy between general declarations 
or even intentions made public at high level and w'hat our government 
departments are doing day after day. We’ve lost much time in this res¬ 
pect. The environmental problem in our country is more acute than in 
practically all other developed countries for all that our territory is less 
densely populated. But while the problem is acute, we are doing little 
for the time being. By contrast, the United Stales, for instance, has ever 
since 1979 had a rule binding its citizens to equip their cars with cataly¬ 
tic converters. The European communities have adopted a similar deci¬ 
sion and arc cairying it out step by step. But with us such a thing is 
unthinkable for now. 

We are not ready to support all the far-reaching initiatives in this 
field. But it’s still unclear just how we are going jo do it. And while it 
is our problem, of course, the manner in which we solve it will condi¬ 
tion the impact of our international activity in favour of environmental 
protection. Meanwhile ecological problems arc becoming more urgent 
all over the world. 

Sheinis. A brief comment on the ouliook, which has twK> aspects. 
First, we should realise that preserving civilisation in today s conditions 
is only one of the possibilities forming a package, for there are nume¬ 
rous threats to civilisation. I agree lliat the environmental danger must 
be put first. But regional conflicts are very dangerous, loo. Wc may 
add to the list international terrorism, which threatens to trigger major 
cataclysms. We may also add the spread of disease and other things. 
From this point of view, there is a further outdated stereotype which 
wasn’t mentioned here or was only mentioned in connection with some 
of its aspects. I mean the problem of national sovereignty. I’m not a 
science fiction writer and so don’t visualise a world government which 
could solve all problems although the best solution in view of the 
complexity of the problems facing the planet would obviously be to 
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form a world government. This is plainly out of the question in the 
foreseeable future. But delegating to supranational bodies some 
functional bodies some functions involved in the exercise of state sove¬ 
reignty is an imperative objective necessity. 

Trofimenko. One other thing. Where are we going in international 
relations, after all? Do we really want to join the world system or are 
we seeking a respite to take care of our economy and military affairs 
so as to start on a new round? I think one reason why Western 
leaders—even those among them who are sympathetic to current deve¬ 
lopments in our country—arc still so wary that they still aren’t sure 
of the answer. I believe this is because we have yet to evolve a compre¬ 
hensive theory of international relations even though some basic postu¬ 
lates of it are there already, such as the priority of universal values, an 
integral nuclear-free world or unity in diversity. 

' V. I. Leaiii, Collected Works. Vol. 31, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1974, p. 457. 
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guarantee that it will never come to a serious conflict between us Is the 
certain fact that peace will always give both of us innumerable benefits, 
while war can only bring misfortune..." 

This idea, expressed over one hundred years ago, has lost none of 
its significance today. 


' For details sec: Robert Ivanov, “Russian Warships in North America”. Interna¬ 
tional Affairs, No. 8, 1988, p. 135. 

® Slate Central Historical Archives (SCHA). f. 179. i. 21, d. 122. 

® Extraordinary American Mission, Moscow, 1866 (compiled by S. P. Yakovlev). 
« SCHA. f. 179, i. 21. d. 122. 

® Moskovskiye vedomosti. Aug. 24, 1866. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


ON ALEXEI ARBATOV’S ARTICLE 
“HOW MUCH DEFENCE IS SDFnCIENT?" 


NOT AVOIDING WHAT IS NOT COMMONPLACE 

I READ Alexei Arbatov’s article “How Much Defence is Sufficient?" 
with great interest. To my mind, it is the most serious fiiece of writing 
on Soviet military policy in our press. The article is attractive above all 
for its boldness in raising, within the framework of a debate, a host of 
signal issues pertaining to the nation’s defensive capacity. 

Until recently it was normally believed that only career members of 
the Armed Forces could speak out on such matters, let alone the fact 
that they are the ones who shape military policy as such. Outwardly this 
looked logical: indeed, who if not professionals, in this case the men in 
uniform, know best the slate of affairs in a specific sphere? 

Regrettably, the uniform and even ranking-officer’s stripes do not by 
themselves guarantee infallibility of the decisions taken in the strictest 
secrecy, without public involvement in such a vitally important endea¬ 
vour. We, the “uninitiated”, have not even been granted the right to know 
with what means, at what cost and how reliably our own security has 
been ensured. For 70 years the nation has given the army everything it 
could, even more. For decades we were brought up in the serene convic¬ 
tion that at least in the army everything is in order, that “our armour is 
strong and out tanks are fast”. We believed in this contrary to common 
sense and a system approach. Meanwhile negative processes were deve¬ 
loping in the army, albeit in a concealed form, that were similar to those 
taking place in society as a whole. 

A sudden sobering effect came on the shameful day when an impudent 
West German lad landed his sports plane right on Red Square, having 
unimpededly crossed the Soviet border and penetrated the deeply echelo¬ 
ned air defence system. It was then that many people, both in the army 
and in society at large, gave matters serious thougbl. 

The impenetrable wall of secrecy that surrounds the activity of our 
military department to this day is evoking growing concern on the part 
of public opinion that is awakening from its lengthy hibernation: Is the 
nation’s security truly reliably secured? How much is being spent on 
defence, and is it being spent reasonably? Arc there possibilities for 
greatly reducing armaments and armed forces without detriment to our 
defensive capacity? Do we need such a cumbersome and extremely ex¬ 
pensive military machine, considering the crisis our economy is in? Las¬ 
tly, does it make sense to switch from compulsory military service to, 
say, a professional army? How does the policy of extensive military ex¬ 
ports to developing countries jell with the new political thinking? How 
is the officially proclaimed docliine of adequate defence being pursued? 

Regrettably, our military far from always provide convincing answ¬ 
ers to such questions. One gets the feeling that the army is not used to 
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frank talk, that its officials react painfully to society’s critical concern 
for the slate of affairs in the military sphere, unjustifiably regarding this 
as all but an attitude of antipathy to the nation’s defenders. I am con¬ 
vinced that no one in this country has, nor can have, a negative attitude 
to the army, the flesh and blood of the Soviet people. The same can all 
the more be said of this author, who grew up in the family of a career 
officer and fighter at the front in the Second World War, and who spent 
12 years with him in military garrisons and cities. All I am saying is 
that the army should be helped in surmounting its historically shaped 
introvertedness and in finding through concerted efforts the optimal 
ways and means of enhancing the effectiveness of the military policy whi¬ 
le simultaneously strengthening the defensive potential. 

This is what I view to be the point of Alexei Arbatov’s article, which 
may not have suited everyone since it openly raises a host of thorny is¬ 
sues of Soviet military policy in the light of the changes apace not only 
in our society but in international relations as well. 

I can anticipate the first obejetions: Can a non-military person disco¬ 
urse on such things as military doctrine and strategy and delve into 
special questions where the military still consider themselves alone to be 
competent? 

Essentially, this posing of the issue can not only and not so much be 
a manifestation of narrow-professional haughtiness but also that of the 
painfully familiar departmental approach typical of our stagnation-rid¬ 
den past, the bitter fruits of which we will be reaping for a long time to 
come. The example of the Ministry of Water Re.sources, which is accus¬ 
ing scientists and writers of incompetence, should caution all of us aga¬ 
inst professional snobbism. The uncontrolled arbitrariness of “professio¬ 
nals” has cost the country too dearly. 

First of all, wc are talking here about the author, a prominent expert 
in international security and disarmament who has published a large 
number of serious writings. Secondly, one can allude to the example of 
the West, where most military theorists from the most authoritative re¬ 
search centres are ordinary civilians, which does not prevent them from 
having a fine grasp of the specifics of military matters. Lastly, it has long 
been said in all seriousness that war is too important an undertaking to 
entrust to generals. 

Incidentally, in all civilised countries the post of minister of defence 
is occupied by political figures, not professional military men, which in no 
way lessens the defensive capacity of the USA, France, Britain or any 
other member of the Western alliance. There are, of course, national tra¬ 
ditions, and here we are, regrettably, closer to the Afro-Asian model. By 
the way, in the number of marshals (even excluding the marshals of ser¬ 
vices) we are solidly in first place worldwide, even in our peaceful times. 
This highest military rank, after all, was initially conferred for success¬ 
ful handling of strategic operaions during the civil war and the Great 
Patriotic War, even though there were some curious exceptions (Marshal 
Beria). As earlv as the 1950s-1970s the title of marshal had, in iny opi¬ 
nion, become utorally devaluated, especially after it had been conferred 
upon Leonid Brezhnev. And now, 44 years after the end of the Great 
Patriotic War, when peaceful international relations arc being establish¬ 
ed, conferment of the title of marshal merely for a post occupied looks 
like an unjustified anachronism. 

Let us return, however, lo the main theme of this article. Indeed, “how 
much defence is sufficient” and how much should it cost? I don’t think 
that anyone could give definitive an.swers to these questions today. But 
the answers should already be sought if only because this is required by 
the proclaimed doctrine of defence sufficiency, that is, if people do not 
want to reduce it to another propaganda ploy. 
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Arbatov’s article is a constructive contribution to the search for ans¬ 
wers to the issues raised by the times. One cannot but agree with him 
when he states that reasonable defence sufficiency cannot be reduced to 
a simple decrease in a certain number of troops and armaments. The 
point should be a sweeping overhaul of strategy, operational plans and 
armed forces, including by way of reduction, revision of modernisation 
programmes, and redeployment—above all with ihe aim of e.xtensivcly 
buttressing the country’s defensive capacity over the long term. 

I am fully in agreement with the way the author po.ses the problem 
of secrecy in the national security sphere. There is necessary and justi¬ 
fied secrecy, and there is invented secrecy—not from a rather well-infor¬ 
med enemy equipped with sophisticated means of space-based intelli¬ 
gence gathering, but in effect from one’s own people. In just the same 
way as there is national security and departmental, corporative “secu¬ 
rity”, which is vigilantly protected by an 18-mllliori-strong bureaucratic 
host. The army unquestionably has specific needs, but it cannot have in¬ 
terests different from the interests of society, of the entire nation, serv¬ 
ing which is its overriding duly. 

Any Soviet military expert or journalist specialising in international 
affairs can freely receive a rather complete idea of the long-term military 
programmes being undertaken in the IJSA or, say, in France (one mere¬ 
ly needs to know the appropriate foreign language), as these program¬ 
mes and the outlays for them are published openly in the press and are 
discussed in parliaments. Only Soviet society does not know about its, 
own defence programmes, and has just learni about the resources speni 
on defence. Nevertheless, the figure of 77.3 billion roubles announced at 
the Congress of People’s Deputies, in my opinion is far from complcle, 
especially in comparison with the US military budget of about 300 bil¬ 
lion dollars. 

There is no point in rehashing all the proposals for rendering our de¬ 
fence policy more efficient while simultaneously buttre.ssiiig our defensi¬ 
ve capacity that were contained in the Arbatov article. I find them rather 
convincing. The main thing that the author is proposing is to concentrate 
efforts on the main, most advanced, areas of military development that 
would take account of our strong and vulnerable points, and not to con¬ 
tinue sensclc.ss (and totally unjustified, even from the standpoint of na¬ 
tional .security interests) dispersion of the taxpayers’ money for dubious 
and ineffecivc programmes. The accent in military policy and production 
.should be placed on qualitative rather than quantitative parameters. If 
the notion of cost accounting is applicable to the defence sphere at all, 
this accounting, as Arbatov rightly pointed out, should he manifested in 
maximum returns that would ensure truly reliable, guaranteed security 
of the Soviet people. 

Implementation of the proposals formulated by the author of the ar¬ 
ticle could in his opinion theoretically reduce our arms expei ditures by 
as much as 50 per cent in as early as the next five year-plan period, with 
the nation’s defensive capacity being qualitatively bolstered. Certainly 
a very alluring prospect, especially in the context of our extremely acute 
economic problems. It would be worthwhile to explore it in a more qua¬ 
lified way, and at the same time discu.ss .Arbatov’s proposals, but thi.s 
should be done not behind closed doors, as we are accustomed to doing, 
but in an open and constructive scientific debate. We .should not avoid 
discussion of national security matters, which is so unusual for us. The 
more open and fruitful the discussion, the more correct the choice of the 
optimal variants of maintaining the defence capacity at the level of rea¬ 
sonable sufficiency and the more successfully we can resolve our neg- 
glected economic and social problems. 
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One last point. We are increasingly learning of instances where mili¬ 
tary units arc used to restore law and order in different parts of the 
country. It is my conviction that the Soviet Army should not be utilised 
for these purposes, which is fraught with the gravest moral consequences. 
It is one thing when the miliary help the people in times of natural dis¬ 
asters, as this is a humane mission, and it is quite another when they 
perform policing functions that are in essence not endemic to them. We 
are not, after all, living in a banana republic. There is the sufficiently 
powerful ar.senal of the Ministry of the Interior, which incorporates the 
Interior Troops, and which is specially trained to maintain public order. 
The army, however, should engage only in its work—reliably ensuring 
the external security of the USSR. 

Pyotr CHERKASOV, 
D. Sc. (Hist.), 

senior research associate, 
Institute of General History, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, 

Moscow 


THERE AREN'T ANY PROBLEMS 

I THINK THAT with regard to .so principled and topical an issue a.s 
how much defence is sufficient you have let a per.son incompetent in this 
sphere contribute to your journal. The author is searching for an answer 
on the sidelines. As a result, he is basing it on dogmas of US Sovieto¬ 
logists, referring to their sources and presenting all this “in the light of 
the new doctrine and strategy”, thus injecting his viewpoint into the 
formation of our military course. Probably the author should have been 
helped if it was he who was to write on the problem in question. I be¬ 
lieve that you will allow experts, too, to speak out on the pages of your 
journal on I he adequate defence issue. We readers will be provided an 
opportunity to compare views. 

The essence of my criticism of sorts against you lies not only and not 
so much in the afore-mentioned. The fact of the matter is that Alexei 
Arbatov adduces Mikhail Gorbachev’s words to the effect that “there is 
no roof on earth or in space under which one could lake shelter from a 
nuclear thunderstorm should it break out”. Further, he writes; 
“Surely statements by the head of our .stale and our Defence Council 
are a strategic guidance for all the military agencies concerned”. How 
is this to be understood? As criticism with a hint at the military depart- 
luenrs insubordination to the political leadership? 

If this is combined with the author’s .statements to the effect that ear¬ 
lier “defence became largely exempt from control by .society, whose inte¬ 
rests it must serve” or "the problem lies above all else in the lack of 
glasnost and unclassiiicd information on military matters”, etc., then it 
is probably in th.s way that he should be understood. 

What is more, he hints that the military department is concealing so¬ 
mething from society. Where is all this coming from? From a lack of in¬ 
formation? Hardly. Arbatov unquestionably knows that the Soviet Armed 
Forces have always been under the direct leadership of the CPSU and the 
government. He knows who heads the Defence Council and who com¬ 
mands the Soviet Armed Forces; he knows that political bodies function 
in them as bodies of the party, and that the Main Political Department 
of the Soviet Army and Navy has the status of a department of the 
CPSU Central Committee. La.stly, he knows that from one year to the 
next thousands of Soviet citizens serve in the Soviet Armed Forces as 
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representatives of society for whom there are no problems of a “lack 
of glasnost and unclassified information on military matters”, just as 
there is no lack of it in our publications. 

As a historian, Arbatov should also be aware of the fact that pre¬ 
servation of stale secrets on defence matters is a nece.ssary measure each 
country takes to enhance its defensive capacity. These are stale measu¬ 
res, not departmental ones. So the questions arise: Why is the author 
acting in this way? Why is he attempting to oppose someone? What is 
his aim in doing so? 

Pleace put these questions to him. 


Lieutenant-General (Ret.) 
Fyodor RYBINTSEV, 

Afosrow 


STATING WITH A SOLDIER'S STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS 

AFTER I FINISHED THE ARTICLE I, a career military man, was 
intrigued by it that I decided to reread it. I began wit hlhe words of 
Mikhail Gorbachev: “The problem is .so acute that we will also have to 
lake a look at our defence spending. A preliminary study has shown that 
we can reduce it without lowering the level of our national security or 
defence potential.” 

The words are well known, but after a second reading they produced 
a different impression on me. The first propo.sal, whether General Secre¬ 
tary Gorbachev liked it or not, prompted the idea that had not a (non- 
military) problem been .so (sic) acute no one would even have considered 
revising military expenditures. Everything would have proceed according 
to the Brezhnev scheme. To the question: How much are we spending 
on defence? Brezhnev himself would an.swer: “We’are spending as much 
as we need to”. At that time such a reply evoked wonderment at the 
leader’s w'isdom. And now, though much later, another question is being 
posed: “But how much is necessary?” 

Gorbachev’s second sentence enables us to look farther. If the level 
of defensive potential does not decline as a result of reductions in mili¬ 
tary spending, then it will even increa.se due to lne transformations that 
will take place within the part of the Armed Forces that remains after 
the reductions. 

I believe that it is high time to examine military-industrial and pu¬ 
rely military matters at the Central Commiltec Plenary Meeting. The 
point at issue is not submitting stale secrets of special imporiance for 
nationwide scrutiny but discussing the most vital problems which arc not 
a secret to anyone. 

1 agree with Alexei Arbatov that the problem lies above all else in 
the lack—to pul it mildly --of glasnost and openness in miliary matters. 
And the essence is not even that the defence expenditures figure is frigh¬ 
tening. The official defence budget approved by the USSR Supreme So¬ 
viet previous convocation includes only expenditures for the upkeep of 
the personnel of the Armed Forces, materiel, miliary development, pen¬ 
sions and a number of others. Such weighty defence expenditures as 
financing research and development and also purchasing armaments and 
military hardware come under different articles of the USSR State Bud¬ 
get. For their part, with their greater share they finance researc-h, testing 
and capital investments into production facilities and not arms purcha¬ 
ses. The questions suggest themselves: Are we right wlien we say that the 
army consumes a lot of money? Isn't it high time to use a normal and 
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more exact word combination—the military-industrial complex, in which 
the industrial part has a much bigger appetite? 

Why does the USA have two or three types of intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missiles and we have more? Probably when different design offices 
were being formed and assigned the same tasks, good aims were being 
jmrsued—ensuring competition in work. Later, however, each of them, 
drawing on the levers and methods known to them, managed, and are 
still managing to push their creations through. As a result, we have 
in the troops not one best system, but several systems which cannot be 
identical in their fighting capabilities. Furthermore, because of this mili¬ 
tary schools are forced to train specialist officers with a much greater 
number of different profiles. Many officer graduates are assigned to new 
systems that they have not studied. When most officers go through ser¬ 
vice they .sometimes have to change them a number of times. This also 
makes for difficulties in upgrading combat expertise, difficulties which 
are not always overcome in due time because of new appoin*4(06018. 

After pushing through its system, a military-industrial firm is not 
satisfied with this. As experts know, it immediately compiles a plan for 
field changes, which it then carries out, and at a high price. These field 
changes are astoni.shingly simple, but fabulously expensive considering 
all the expenditures, among them, travelling expenses and allowances for 
field testers. 

■ The arms race is not profitable for the military, since it does not have 
a very good effect on their living conditions. At the present juncture they 
are such that fewer and fewer people want to enter military schools, and 
in some places there simply arc not enough applicants. Commanders and 
political workers engage in recruiting candidates for these schools ac¬ 
cording to plans imposed from above. It is not hard to guess about the 
nature of this “recruitment”—just anyone is talked into entering, so long 
as the plan is fulfilled. Sometimes a soldier agrees to enter a school so¬ 
lely in order to diversify his not always pleasant service. Now imagine 
the graduate of a military institution of higher learning who got there 
by chance, and who, for that matter, studied things other than those he 
will be working with. Such situations are not rare in the army today. 

It is not fortuitous that the forthcoming armed forces reduction is 
impelling many of the most capable and energetic officers, especially 
young ones who have a great deal to lose, to retire. True, what has thus 
far kept them from doing so has been their hope for serious governmental 
measures to improve living and working conditions for the military. And 
if such measures do not follow in the immediate future, we will be only 
talking about qualitative parameters of the personnel. The military do 
not count on additional expenditure.*^ by the country, but they see the 
reserves which can appear as a result of inlradepartmental reform.-; that 
will ultimately lead to improvements in the armed forces. 

To my mind, the overriding imperative is a revamping of the organi¬ 
sational structure of the .services. It presupposes the elimination of inter¬ 
mediate, unnec'ssary and sometimes hampering echelons of manage¬ 
ment; a revision of the structure of units with the aim of precisely deli¬ 
miting the functions of the fighting and auxiliary units, and abolition of 
posts at which people simply do not know what to engage in throughout 
the day! 

It would be expedient to turn over to civilians posts not linked with 
running units and services. This applies above all to the teaching faculty 
and laboratory staff of military higher educational establishments in the 
general-education disciplines, medical and other service personnel. 

Unit commanders should be given full financial independence and an 
incentive to save funds. His pre.sent position force,*; him to spend money 
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left and riglit in order to justify allocations on all budget items. I do not 
have to go into details—commanders know what 1 am referring to. 

Military hardware should be ordered from different enterprises, its 
fighting possibilities and price stipulated, and it should be purchased on 
a competitive ba.sis. Major purchases should have sanction of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 

It would be a good Idea to introduce the principles of cost account¬ 
ing in the army. This is a separate major issue, however. 

Despite the fact that we are still unprepared for the transition to a 
professional army, it is high time to elaborate ils concepts, since we will 
arrive at it sooner or later. We are frightened by the cash allowances 
paid out to the personnel of the US Armed Forces. But we do not have 
to pay soldiers as much as American soldiers arc paid, or as much as 
people in other occupations are paid, until this becomes po.ssible. W'hy 
then make such comparisons? And how long can one keep giving sim¬ 
plistic answers to enormously difficult questions? I propose that we en¬ 
gage in serious computations, without concealing them from a wide ran¬ 
ge of experts: How much will we actually spend in excess of what we 
have spent, and how much will we gain? We will gain in the political 
and moral situation, in combat expertise and combat capability. We will 
gain from reductions of expenditures which are now nece.ssary but will 
become unnecessary. W'e will gain in the sense that professionals will 
not break so much very expensive hardware and other equipment, as 
today’s soldiers are doing. We can continue for a long lime, and this is 
necessary. 

Alexei Arbatov rai.ses chiefly matters pertaining to military doctrine 
and strategy. My considerations are of a different order and. evidently, 
do not apply directly to international affair.s, but I believe that our ar¬ 
med forces and our nation are not indifferent to them. 

Anatoly YURYEV, Lt. Col. 

Orenburg 


A FORUM OF NATO AND WTOl 

US analysts arc following the reasonable siifliciency/defensivc 
doctrine debates among Soviet military and academic specialists with 
great interest. Part of the discussion has focused on the need for a more 
candid exchange of data and analyses between civilian and military 
institutions.* In the essay that follows here, I would like to extend the 
logic of this argument and suggest that bilateral analysis is akso needed 
to support “new thinking" between the maji)r alliances. 

Questions about national security within the Soviet Union today 
arc as imporlanl to citizens of the US as they arc to citizens oi Europe. 
If my reading of what has transpired lo date is correct, there, seem to be 
three le\el.s of concern about military forces. We might think <»f these 
as an analytical matryoshka,^ a nested set of interests. 

The first level is the matter of defining the problem. Here, there 
seem lo be three related issues; W’liat is rca.sonable?, What is sufficient?, 
and What is defensive?. The second level is the need to recognise, if 
not reconcile, llie different “world views" oi perspectives that the North 
.Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) and the War.saw Treaty Organi¬ 
sation (WTO) bring to bear on the.se questions. The final level is the 
issue of what could be done, methodologically, about reconciliation 
when perspectives are different. 
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PROBLEMS 

Political and military scientists in both alliances have studiously 
avoided the sufficiency question for years. Here President Gorbachev 
must be given credit for making all of us uncomfortable by raising the 
issue again. 

The Western equivalent of the reasonable sufficiency argument is the 
question, “how much is enough?”. The issue of “enough” is now further 
complicated by an apparent desire to define sufficiency in terms of 
defense, not offense. This suggests that what has been sufficient in the 
past is no longer reasonable and surely not defensive. Such judgements 
expose some unstated assumptions, i. e., both sides’ military capabilities 
have developed to a point where respective forces might be irrational 
and overly offensive. While the Soviets seem to have framed these ques¬ 
tions, there appears to be agreement in the West on the validity of the 
larger issues raised. If this were not true, the recent Intermediate 
Nuclear Force (INF) agreement would have been impossible, and pro¬ 
spects for Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START), Conventional For¬ 
ces Europe (CFE) discussions would be bleak indeed. 

Thus in general terms, NATO and the WTO seem to have solved 
the first part of the puzzle. Without pointing fingers of blame, the major 
coalitions have agreed on the nature of the problem, a large first step 
for future solutions. We have not agreed on the specifics of sufficiency 
nor the requirements for defense, yet we have agreed that existing for¬ 
ces are unreasonably offensive and not sufficiently defensive. 

This conclusion is unavoidable in light of conceptual approaches 
outlined by alliance CFE negotiators in March 1989 in Vienna. Here 
each side recognised the need to maintain a balance at lower levels, 
reduce forces that constitute a potential for surprise attack, and eli¬ 
minate capabilities for conducting large-scale offensive operations. 
Further, both sides have now agreed on some of the specific forces which 
constitute offensive threats. These are: tanks, artillery, armored vehicles, 
strike aircraft, combat helicopters, and personnel. 

Thus, without too much acrimony, NATO and the WTO have es¬ 
tablished the general terms of the forthcoming debate. This is a .signifi¬ 
cant achievement in itself. Now, as Alexei Arbatov reminds us, defining 
“the limit of defense sufficiency is the cardinal question of modern poli¬ 
tical and military science”.^ Arbatov’s challenge, interestingly enough, 
is directed at military and civilian analy.sts. His cliargc points to an 
important analytical asymmetry betw^een the major alliances. In the 
past, WTO military specialists have dominated arms control analysis, 
while civilians have controlled similar debates in NATO. Now we see 
civilians playing a larger role in the East and military analysts playing 
an expanded role In the West. This new analytical pluralism should 
provide, at a minimum, some new thinking and possibly pave the way 
for some reconciliation of perspectives. 

PERSPECTIVES 

It would be simplistic to suggest that there is only one perspective 
dominating each side. In fact, there arc many views among the seven 
WTO states and the 16 NATO nations. Nonetheless, there is a tendency 
on both sides to ascribe a particular view to the major coalitions. 

Indeed, there may be a real need for each side to reach some con¬ 
sensus on perspective. Otherwise, it might be impossible to negotiate 
as an alliance. This tension between individual and group beliefs is as 
old as civilization. Yet, if there is a need to‘reconcile perspectives, there 
is also a prior need to understand them. Further, 1 would suggest that 
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there are as many contradictions within respective “world views” as there 
are points of agreements. If this is true, reality seems to be a flexible 
commodity. 

NATO is often portrayed as a subjective alliance. < Just as frequently 
the WTO is characterised as an objective coalition. ■* These polarities 
arc modern attempts to classify an otherwise complex world. Yet, there 
appears to be some truth in these broad characterizations, each derived 
from philosophical heritage. The varying views of democracy provide an 
illustration. 

The Socialist tradition tends to define democracy in terms of objective 
obligations, while the Western tradition tends to define democracy in 
terms of subjective rights. Critics claim that the citizens of socialism are 
too controlled, while Western democracies are too permissive. (Humorists 
often suggest that being good is the goal in the East, while feeling good 
is the goal in the West.) Clearly, citizens in every country have both 
obligations and rights, the difference is one of emphasis. Yet, this empha¬ 
sis has produced very different societies. In one, the perspective is from 
top to bottom, while in the other, the perspective is bottom to top. Each 
is a legitimate, yet very different, vision of democracy. 

Members of both alliances also like to think of themselves as rational. 
Indeed, rationalism seems to produce lage crops of absolutes in both 
camps. One set is borne of dialectics, the other is borne of dogma. Yet, 
each is an attempt to define the same reality. Arbatov puts his finger on 
the dilemma: “Can recognition of objective reality be made conditional 
on the other side’s subjective opinion? After all, the law of gravity would 
not be called off if the US refused to recognize it.”® 

On this point, 1 disagree with Doctor Arbatov. The laws of science 
and the laws of man have always been subject to revision. All laws 
change with lime; they are changed by improved understanding. Reality 
is not objective or subjective; it is both, and much more. Indeed, truth 
and reality are belief systems. What we believe is real, and these beliefs 
are infected by myths as often as they arc supported by facts. As long 
as there is more than one side to anything, reality is “conditional”. 

Arbatov’s frustration with "subjective opinion” merely serves to 
remind us of the limits of reason and scientific method. In a perfect 
world, the ideal analyst assembles the correct facts, interprets them with 
proven methods, and then comes to reasonable judgement. Yet, even this 
is not enough! Who bridges the gap between analysis and acceptance? 
The barrier to acceptance is often a long-held bias that resists argument, 
reason, oi emotion. Belief systems arc as real as the laws of nature, and 
we need to understand botti in order to build bridges to new consensus. 

The current debate in the US over “rational deterrence” illuslrate.s 
Arbatov’s dilemma. American political scientists are concerned that our 
policy of deterrence might not be as rational as it could be. One school 
.supports indcductivc models that tend to capture biasc.s and the other 
supports inductive experiments that would root them out.® How this 
debate will be ’.•esolved is far from ct:rlain, yet this rnucli is .sure. Both 
panties agree that national policies are vulnerable to unreasimahle fears 
and beliefs. If this were not true, we would have few disagreements and 
little need for negotiations. (Political scientists are fond of studying the 
obvious.) 

The subjective characterizations of NATO and the objective characte¬ 
rizations of the WTO arc riddled with internal contradictions. If we put 
too much faith in either, we are hard pressed to understand why NATO 
methods for calculating the military balance are objective (i. e., using 
sterile numerical ratios), and WTO methods for calculating the correla¬ 
tion of forces are often subjective (i. e., using qualitative factors). In¬ 
deed, Western analysts regularly assume that NATO forces are qualita- 
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lively superior to those of the WTO, yet at the same time NATO uses few 
standard tools to measure quality or factor it into calculations of combat 
potential. Conversely, the WTO, assumed to be qualitatively inferior, 
uses analyses which calibrate quality. ^ 

The dissonance which characterises these methods suggest yet a final 
level in our matryoshka where opposing views and misperceptions might 
be reconciled. 

In 1988, General Yazov offered that the Soviet were willing to “com¬ 
pare quantity and quality” of arms and doctrine through “bilateral ana¬ 
lysis" of combat potentials. * More recently, Soviet academics have 
restated this requirement. “We must do it by joint effort,” says Alexei 
Arbatov. Such proposals should not be dismissed too quickly. Inter-alli¬ 
ance forums for collaborative military analysis could get us to the heart, 
the core of perceptual differences. 

MULTILATERAL ANALYSIS 

To date, both alliances have demonstrated good faith in political, dip¬ 
lomatic, cultural, and economic forums. Yet, arms control requires colla¬ 
boration on several levels: policy collaboration, negotiation collaboration, 
and analytical collaboration. 

While perceptions spring from many roots (ideological, cultural, histo¬ 
rical, etc.), military beliefs lend to be formalised by analysis, methods of 
assessment. There is a great need to understand comparative methods for 
calculating combat capability. The benefits of such exchanges are twofold. 
I'irst, they would provide a primary source for illuminating what is, and 
is not, important in NATO and WTO calculations. Second, a better un¬ 
derstanding of assese.sment methods could furnish an opportunity to 
identify the comparative values and weights assigned to critical factors. 

An inter-alliance analytical forum might be composed of experts from 
civilian and military in.stitutes within NATO and the WTO. Such a group 
would focus on comparative analytical processes in order to solve the 
objective and subjective differences that seem to plague arms control po¬ 
sitions. Each side likes to believe that its position is derived from logic 
and reason, yet unilateral analyses continue to produce distinct visions 
of reality. The flaw of this approach seems obvious. Unilateral analysis 
docs not provide adequate support for bilateral or multilateral negotia¬ 
tions. 

There are two .separate issues here. The first is the question of whether 
or not joint analysis would help to re.solve long-standing data and met¬ 
hodological problems. The second issue is the question of whether or 
not qualitative factors (i. e., measures of effectiveness) should be used to 
tlelermiiie the realitive military balance in support of arms control. Pro- 
ceciling on the assumption that we must walk before we can run, the 
an.swer to the first question should be an unqualified “yes”. Multilateral 
analysis might then provide answers for the .second question. 

Both alliances waste too much energy arguing over what belief is 
“correct.” “objc..tive.” or “realistic”. In fact, unilateral analysis produces 
too many realities. Each alliance, captives of parochial analysis, produces 
its own version of truth. The problem is not so much a que.stion of what 
is real as it is a question of how beliefs ahoul reality are different. 
Bridging the gap between beliefs, analyses, and acceptance is the final 
te.st of reasonableness. This can only be done by reconciling different 
analytical methods. With such a process, reality is negotiable. 

G. Murphy Donovan 
Lt. CoU USAF 
WasMngt^ DC 
202 767 1102 
19 Juno 09 
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THE CONGRESS TESTIFIES 


THE CONGRESS OF PEOPLE'S DEPUTIES of the USSR rcBecled 
the key lines of Soviet foreign policy. It showed how far they meet the 
nation's fundamental interests and hence how durable they arc. 

The debate at the Congress indicated that the absolute majority of 
Soviet society expects policy and diplomacy to renounce the dogmas of 
"spearhead against spearhead" and “much defence can never be too 
much". Our society is looking forward to further vigorous progress in 
measures mapped by perestroika for reliably safeguarding national secu¬ 
rity, which should comprise a reasonable minimum of military might and 
a maximum of economic, social and moral power. 

It is important specifically for the Foreign and Defence Ministries and 
the State Security Committee, for all Soviet government departments 
involved in the foreign policy process, to have a proper mandate for this 
from the new parliament. 

This is probably the first time than we and others have had a view 
of the real disposition of forces determining Soviet foreign policy. They 
have nothing to do with the "monolith" of the earlier decades. Policy ad¬ 
mits of no monolithic approach. 

Contrary to what one might have thought at the beginning of the 
Congress, the dividing line is not between Moscow and other parts of 
the country, between workers and professors, the republics, servicemen 
and civilians, and so on. The main area of differentiation lies elsewhere. 
Let there be no mistake-perestroika does not at all enjoy universal sup¬ 
port in our country. Those who are against perestroika understandably 
Form the "right wing" of our politics. We also have a “centre”. And for 
the first lime ever, our political spectrum includes a “left wing". 

In short, on the rise is an alignment of forces traditional for democ¬ 
racy. F.very one of these forces is taking shape primarily in accordance 
with the convictions of its components. We would not like the new parlia¬ 
ment to manifest even in the least what was described as an “aggressi¬ 
vely obedient majority”. We place our hopes on cooperation between 
"centrists" and "left-wingers", who arc weaker in numbers but much 
stronger in innovations and in constructive and fresh ideas. 

The message conveyed by the Congress will benefit our foreign 
partners and opponents. The unprecedented oppenness of our situation 
and intentions offers a unique opportunity for frank and sensible dialo¬ 
gue with all who really want it. 


Boris PIADYSHEV 









REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES 

AND ARMAMENTS-A GUARANTEE OF SECURITY 

FOR ALL 


Mikhail MOISEYEV 

NEW POLITK^AL TMIN'KING bronks ciisloninry sU'rootypos aiul 
loiifi-eslablisliod views on war and peace, disrupting the dogmas nf ideo- 
Ingical intolerance, suspicion and enmity, and cbatif^inj^ opinions on ways 
of ensuring reliable security, lorcc or threat of force cannot and must 
not be used in the nuclear ajic as an instrument of polities, while Hie 
build-up of military mierhl, far from beinp: able to make a sinj^le country 
all-powerful, can brin}.( a catastrophe to mankind. 


THE SOVIF.T l.iNlON and its Warsaw Treaty allies insist on an 
effective turn in solving international pn>blems—a turn from leliance on 
diktat to a balance of interests, from military and oiuer confrontation to 
(iemililarisal ion of inlernalional rciations, to trust; from the arms race and 
super-armament to a reduction of arsenals down to a stable hal.mce on 
a lower level sufficient for defence. 

The Soviet Ihiion and its allies made their military doctrine piiiidy 
defensive, advarua-d a series of coiistructivi* proposals jnid have lake'll 
unilateral steps in disarmament, tliereh}' ilemonsliatinp; to the- world their 
lirm adlicrence to an (.•iitirely new model oi <Tu:iraii!eeiii ):4 security not by 
buildino up militar\’ inijjhi b'll by reducing the aniieel forces .iiid arina- 
mein of the sith-s and chaiioinp;, on the ha'-i- tii reciprocity, their struc¬ 
ture, {froiipiiio and stalioriinp; for defetisiv purposes. 

To riieel its commitments on a luiilaieral rediuMimi of the .Arniod f'or 
ces, Hie U.SSR i.s rcdiicinj^ its troops and ariiiamenls in Hu- (inU’, O/.ccho- 
slovakia, liuiirtarv, Polaiul, .•nid .^^oiiptidia. Threo lank (iivisioiis, lhr<-e 
traiiiinti l;ink ami two air defence miss'le repdiiiiiii.^, aircra.fl and heli- 
eoplcr rc.ijimenls, a Iraiiiino '-i'..tiial neimeiit, two air defence missile hri- 
tjades. four /urhoriie assauli haltalioiis, two lainl'iiu and attack hallal- 
lions, and other task force miiis will be willui-awii back to Soviel terri¬ 
tory by OctobcT l‘i89. Diirimt I9‘H). tlircv lank divisions, two air assault 
brij^ades, two lark and one motorised infantry trainmp; repiui*-'ots, one 
air assault battalion and one rheiiiical protection l*;iil;dioii will be with¬ 
drawn as well. .NAcs'inwIiile si.'i. tan!, divisions, an .air de.fence mis.sile bri¬ 
gade, Iw'o (raiiiiiifj tank repimeiits and i\vo air defence missile, aircraft 
and helicopter regiments will be disbanded. The mimbc'r of .irinour liard- 
waie will 1)0 reduced hv rendering the nmiainiiig imils defensive. 

In 1989-1990, three general-purpose divisions, including hvo tank divi¬ 
sions, ;is wi‘11 as the entire air and air defence groupings will he with¬ 
drawn from .^Aongolia. 

Considerahle changes will be effected in the Iroojis stationed in the 
Soviet territory. .At present. depa.Tinent of the Central Asian Military 
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District has been abolished, and its troops are attached to the Turkestan 
Military District. Department of the Urals Military District will be abo¬ 
lished by September 1989, and its forces will join the Privolzhsky Mili¬ 
tary District. Besides, we intend to disband the departments of four 
armies (two in the Trans-Baikal Military District and one in each of the 
Far Eastern and Turkestan Military Districts) and four army corps (one 
in the Byelorussian, one in the Far Eastern and two in the Turkestan 
Military Districtb). 

The strength of the land force will be cut by 24 motorised infantry 
and tank divisions. 

In the air defence forces, sixty units and formations will be disbanded 
or reduced as wcii as anti-aircraft missile command higher school. 

In the air force, it has been envisaged to abolish the departments of 
two large air units, four aircraft divisions, nineteen aircraft regiments 
and two pilot-training schools. 

In the Navy, 26 submarines and 45 surface ships are subject to des¬ 
truction. 

As the INF Treaty is being implemented, we are disbanding units and 
formations of intermediate- and shorter-range missiles. We have destroyed 
over 1,000 missiles since the time of its ratification. Of them, over 370 are 
intermediate-range and 668 are shorter-range. Over 380 launchers have 
been destroyed and 37 missile operating bases have been liquidated. 

The total strength of the Soviet Armed Forces will be reduced by 
500,000 persons; 50,000 in the territory of the allied countries and 450,000 
servicemen in Soviet territory. Their number will be cut by 190,000 in the 
European part of this country, by 60,000 in the South, and by 200,000 in 
the East. 

As of June 22 this year, over 22,000 officers and men, 3,000 tanks, 
about 600 artillery systems, 50 aircraft and other military hardware were 
withdrawn from the armed forces group in Mongolia. 

Not only the stationing of army general-purpo.se formations, but also 
their structure are being changed along defensive lines. During 1989 and 
1990, all the divisions of the Western Group of Soviet Armed Forces and 
the. Central Group of Armed Forces will adopt a totally defensive organi¬ 
sational structure. The number of tanks there will be reduced (by 40 per 
cent in motorised infantry divisions and by 20 per cent in lank divi¬ 
sions), and so will the number of landing and attack facilities. Motor'sed 
infantry divisions will have no tank regiments, and their number in lank 
divisions will also be cut. Some tank regiments of the Western Group 
will be restructured into motorised infantry ones, and the number of 
tanks in them will be slashed almost by 60-80 per cent. Their chief mis¬ 
sion will be to repel enemy aggression. 

As a result of the.se measures, the capabilities of the troops for oiTen- 
sive combal operations will become much lower. On the other hand, their 
defensive capabilities will grow due to some increase in them of anti¬ 
tank and air defence means and engineering equipment (for building 
fortifications, organisation of defence lines and positions, and erection 
of obstacles). 

The first line of an air grouping of the Western Group will include 
only fighters and army aviation belonging to purely defensive forces. 
In the second line, there will be combat support aviation and also recon- 
nai.ssance aircraft. The number of aircraft in the air regiments of the 
Western Group and those stationed in the European part of the Soviet 
Union, will be cut back roughly by 20 per cent. All the bomber aviation 
will be withdrawn to the USSR. 

Similar changes are taking place in the armed forces of our allies. 

In May, the Warsaw Treaty countries submitted constructive proposals 
at the Vienna talks on the reduction of conventional arms and armed 
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Bulgaria 

Hungary 

GDR 

Poland 

Romania* 

Cscchoslovakia 

Personnel (thousands) 
Military spending 

10.0 

9.3 

10.0 

40.0 

5 per cent 

12.0 

(per cent) 

12 

17 

10 

2.2 

5 

15 


* Reductions effected in 1987. 


forces in Europe. A result of an initial agreement between the Warsaw 
Treaty and NATO countries, the proposals say, could be cuts in the armed 
forces and armaments of both sides down to equal levels: the personnel 
of the group forces and frontline (tactical) aviation would be reduced to 
1,350,000; combat strike aircraft (bombers, fighter-bombers and attack 
aircraft) to 1,500; combat helicopters to 1,700; tanks to 20,000; combat 
armoured vehicles to 28,000; and multiple rocket launchers, artillery guns 
and mortars (with a calibre of 100 mm and more) down to 24,000. At the 
same time the imbalances in combat strike aviation and helicopters on 
the part of NATO, and in tanks, artillery and armoured personnel car¬ 
riers on our part would be eliminated. 

Proceeding from the defensive character of its military doctrine, the 
Soviet Union took a unilateral decision to withdraw from the territory 
of its allies 500 warheads of tactical nuclear means (aircraft, 166; artil¬ 
lery, 50; missiles, 284). Moreover, the USSR is prepared to withdraw in 
1989-1991 all nuclear ammunition from the territory of its allies on the 
condition that the USA does the same. 

Our troops stationed along the Soviet-Chincse border are being 
restructured in keeping with the principle of reasonable defence suf¬ 
ficiency. We are ready to consider a withdrawal from the border regions, 
following a relevant agreement with China, army units and armaments, 
leaving the.'-e only the personnel required for routine border guarding. 


AWARE OF THE NEED radically to lower the level of military con¬ 
frontation and reduce arms until a complete elimination of the threat of 
war by liquidating the potential required for waging it, the Warsaw 
Treaty countries have come up with the idea that disarmament, which 
ensures confidence-building, should extend to ail the armed forces in 
Europe: the ground, air and naval forces: and all arms: conventional, 
nuclear and chemical. 

All means of warfare which arc not yet covered by it. including tacti¬ 
cal nuclear arms, must be put on the agenda of the dialogue on disarma¬ 
ment. There is an urgent need to extend the ncgotialion process also to 
the naval forces and their armaments, beginning with applying con¬ 
fidence-building measures to them. 

It is important that no steps be made, which could obstruct the nego¬ 
tiation process and provoke a stepping up of the arms race, also under 
the pretext of modernising weapons. 

Disarmament, confidence and mutual secuiity would be facilitated also 
by the all-round promotion of cooperation among European nations in 
various spheres of interstate relations, including the settlement of regio¬ 
nal conflicts; in the extension of contacts between the two military allian¬ 
ces, in particular, in what concerns a discussion of military doctrines, 
exchange of information on proposals and initiatives, questions related 
to cuts in military budgets, exchange of military delegations, and so on; 
in establishing between the two alliances relations of political dialogue 
and contacts between their representatives. 
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The proposal on a unilateral disbandment of both military-political 
alliances, the preparedness of the Warsaw Treaty countries to carry out 
big asymmetrical reductions of their arms in order to achieve a sharply 
reduced ceiling equalling that of NATO—all this is a resolute step 
towards detente. 

Of great significance in Ibis context arc contacts in the military 
sphere. In July 1988, for instance, a delegation of USSR Ministry of De¬ 
fence headed by Marshal of the USSR Sergei Akhroineyev, paid a visit 
to the United States, and Admiral William Crowe. Chairman of the US 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, stayed on an official visit in the Soviet Union on 
June 12 to 22, 1989. William Crowe was accompanied by the deputy 
CJiiefs of Stall of the Army, Air Force, and the Navy, the Assistant Com¬ 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and representatives of the Department of 
Defense ami Slate Dcpartmcnl. 

During his visit William Crowe was received by Mikhail Gorbachev. 
According lo the head of the US military delegation, the talk with the 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee was a most important 
even! in his life and posed before him many questions to be thought over. 
He also had meetings with General of the Army Dmitri Ya/.ov, USSR 
Minister of Defence, harl detailed talks with the Chief of the General 
Stall, and other Soviel military cominanders. 

Tlie US guests visited a strategic missile unit, the cruiser Kirov of 
the Northern Fleet and a nuclear submarine, and watclicd exercises in 
the sea. In the Byelorussian Military District, they were present at e,\er 
vises with service firing. The US delegate.s were shown moitern anus of 
the Air Force at the air garrison Kubinka near Moscow. They were given 
an opjiortunity to see tlie conditiems in which Soviet troops live William 
Crowe highly estimated the combat training level of the pi'rsonnel. 

The stay of the US delegation in the l.'SSR yielded practical results 
promoting Soviel-,\mcrican relations in the military field. During that 
stay, L'S top commarKlers could see for themselves the stale of affairs 
in the Soviet Union and its Armed I'orces, and their Soviet counterparts 
couht see the position of the leadership of the Joint Chiefs of .StalT on 
tile main problems involved in disarmament negotiations. 

On the very first day of the visit, ..in agroenicnl on pn^venting dan¬ 
gerous mililarv activity was signed between the Soviet and American 
governments. Tlie new agreement, m.ited the signatories, meets llieir 
mutual inlerests, helping to build up llic foundations ol predictability 
in Soviet-.American relaiions, ..md is a new step towards stable jK'.icc. 

William Crowe visited the USSR Academy of Sciences, where he 
attended an extciuled .session of tlie Scientific Council on a programme 
td fundamental research, called “National Security, Strategic Balauee 
and Arms Conlrol''. 

.At a reception given l)y General of tlie Army Dmitri Ya/ov, Whiliam 
Crowe said that tlie contacts established between our countries were 
becoming a regular and stable process. In fact, a new channel of com- 
municalioii between the armed forces of the USSR and the liSA has 
been opened, greally coiilrilinting lo understanding and trust. 

The official visit of the USSR delegation headed by Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev to I'raiice has been highiy praised iii ptdilical terms. During the visit 
Soviet and I'rench mililary officials established direct contacts and with¬ 
in llioir framework they had talks with Jean-Pierre Chevemnent, French 
Minister of Defence, Army Cieneral .M. Shmilt, Chief of Staff, and other 
officials. 

'Ihis work led lo the signing of an agreement on relations between 
the armed forces of (he USSR and France. In the opinion of the French 
side contacts along the military line help lo eliminate the lack of mutual 
understanding between the parties and facilitate contacts. There is no 
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doubt that the military of various countries should meet each other more 
often because it promotes trust and consolidates security on the continent 
and throughout the world. 

But this docs not yet mean that the international atmosphere has 
improved completely. Addressing a session of the NATO Council in 
Brussels, US President George Bush proposed a reduction of conven¬ 
tional armed forces. The preliminary study of his proposals has shown 
that they meet to a certain extent our own position halfway and have 
constructive elements in them. In particular, the ceilings for three of the 
six categories proposed by the Warsaw Treaty practically coincide— 
those for tanks, armoured personnel carriers and artillery systems. The 
United States has budged from its former stance, when it had been op¬ 
posed to negotiating over aircraft and combat helicopters, and also the 
numerical strength of the armed forces. 

Still in essence, serious differences and different approaches to solv¬ 
ing concrete problems remain, and joint work to overcome them is still 
ahead. Thus, the USA, as distinct from the USSR, insists that the 
aircraft subject to reduction should include not only the most destabilis¬ 
ing ones—combat strike aircraft (bombers, fighter-bombers and attack 
aircraft) but also air defence fighters. Though these aircraft are purely 
defensive and are designed for protection against strikes by strategic 
and aircraft-carrier aviation, submarine and air launched cruise mis¬ 
siles, their reduction can be explained only by the fact that the Warsaw 
Treaty has more such aircraft. 

The US proposals do not envisage fixing levels for the total numerical 
strength of troops equal for the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, including 
those stationed outside national territory. They provide for equal levels 
of troops for the USSR and the USA only in Europe, in the territory 
beyond national borders. This approach leads to a still greater imbal¬ 
ance in NATO’s favour, since among the Warsaw Treaty countries only 
the Soviet Union has troops outside its national territory, white in NATO 
such countries, besides the United States, are Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands w'hose armed forces are not sub¬ 
ject to reduction. The present-day NATO superiority in the total number 
of troops in Europe (roughly by 100,000 persons) would in this ca.se be 
increased to 300,000. 

The refusal to start without delay negotiations on tactical nuclear 
arms in Europe, which was confirmed in Brussels, and the desire to a.s- 
sert the policy of nuclear deterrence and thu.s thereby of a nuclear threat, 
are disappointing. 

Though some progress has been achieved in matters of detente, no 
significant changes have occurred in ilu* strategy of the North Atlantic 
alliance. The meeting of the NATO Council has shown that the c(ir- 
nerstone of the bloc’s conception still is deterrence strategy whicii does 
not envisage, even hi future, a possibility of removing the US nuclear 
arms deployed in Western F.uropc. The official opinion of the NATO 
leadership has been confirmed by its Secretary-Generai Manfred Worner 
who, when asked if conditions could ari.se in which NATO would iiKi- 
inately admit a possibility of removing nuclear weapons from Europe, 
replied: "Under no circumslance.s.’’ Me again named nuclear arms as the 
chief factor of safeguarding peace on the continent. 

Even today, w’hen Soviel-Aincrican talks on nuclear and space weap¬ 
ons reopened in Geneva, the work on the SDl programme is in full swing 
In the United States, which sooner or later may kill the ABM Treaty, the 
groundwork of strategic stability. A reducticn of strategic offensive arms 
is possible only if the treaty Is observed as it w'as signed in 1072. 

The extension of the list of alarming items, so much dungeious for 
the cause of peace, impelled the USSR and the USA to sign a treaty on 
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the destruction of intermediate- and shorter-rangc ground-launched 
missiles, including cruise missiles. Meanwhile the attitude of the US 
administration to limiting long-range sea-launched cruise missiles and 
air-launched cruise missiles is still undecided. One should not ignore 
the fact that their deployment reflects a wish to side-step the agreements 
on strategic, offensive arms that are being elaborated and to replace 
the ground-launched missiles by still more dangerous means of destruc¬ 
tion destabilising the situation. 

These actions of the United Slates betray its striving for military 
superiority, and that is the goal set in its ambitious military program¬ 
mes. At present, the USA is effecting 95 programmes of developing new 
types of weapons estimated at $216,000 million (the actual figure being 
over $750,000 million). 

This is explained off by an alleged vulnerability of US interests in 
Central Europe before Soviet military might which, it is asserted, is 
superior to the NATO military potential despite the measures taken by 
the NATO countries to strengthen their defence. These thoughts under¬ 
lie the report entitled The joint assessment of the general situation in 
the armed forces in 1989, submitted to the US Congress, In which the- 
statements by the Soviet side on the change of the Soviet military 
doctrine and strategy are presented as Soviet rhetoric. 


WHEN SOLVING international problems, the Soviet Union and 
other Warsaw Treaty countries follow a different course, which envisages: 

— guarantee of security primarily by political means with reliance 
on the prestige and possibilities of the United Nations; 

— elimination of nuclear arms during the negotiation process 
oriented on disarmament and reduction of the military potential of states 
down to the level of reasonable sufficiency; 

— inadmissibility of the use or threat of force for attainment of any 
political, economic or other goals; in relations with other countries the 
principle of respect for sovereignty, independence and territorial in¬ 
tegrity is immutable; 

— confidence-building measures, dialogue and negotiations aimed to 
achieve a balance r)f interests as the only reasonable way of solving 
international problems and settling conflicts. 

This is a thoroughly grounded strategic line meeting the interests 
of tiie whole of mankind. The Soviet Union is dispelling, not by vmrds 
but by deeds, the fears of the West, about our intentions and actions in 
the military sphere. 

In the conditions when the United Stales does not give up the plans 
of building up its military might, our unilateral initiatives aimed at the 
reduction of *ho Armed Forces and armaments cause understandable 
concern among many Soviet people over the reliability of their country’s 
security. 

It must be stressed in this connection that the Soviet Union has not 
waived its interests with regard to its defence and security, as well as 
its allies. Not a single Soviet initiative has been undertaken without 
being thoroughly thought out and well grounded. Due attention was 
given to various versions and factors which could cause a lessening of 
security, making the protection of the USSR and its allies against pos¬ 
sible aggression less reliable. It would be unforgivable complacency to 
ignore the negative trends threatening us. Any our step is securely 
backed up by great vigilance and proper combat readiness of the Army 
and Navy. 

Defence sufficiency means, in military-technical and strategic terms, 
minimal military possibilities of a country (or a coalition of countries) 
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having a composition and structure of the arnicd forces which would 
ensure reliable protection of a state (or a group of slvates), ruling out 
a possibility for attack or for launching large-scale offensive operations. 

The level of sufficiency required for a reliable accomplishment of the 
tasks of defence in the development of the armed forces is determined 
by the composition of troops and armaments in each theatre of warfare. 
The level is different, as a rule, and depends on the international and 
military-political situation, the strength of the troops of the enemy and 
their combat capabilities and the extent of a threat, geographic condi¬ 
tions, and the economic, research, socio-political and intellectual pos¬ 
sibilities of the sides meeting their military requirements, and on other 
factors. It cannot be the same and stable all the time. Depending on the 
conditions at a certain time, the sufficiency level may change, requiring 
a differentiated approach. 

All the changes that ever occured in the development of the Soviet 
Armed Forces, also in their composition, have always been based precis¬ 
ely on these factors and trends. Thus, during the Civil War and at the 
time when foreign intervention was being repelled, their numerical 
strength increased, to reach 5.5 million officers and men by the end of 
1920. As the danger of a restoration of capitalism in the country by the 
forces of national and foreign counter-revolutionaries receded, the 
strength of the army, after its reorganisation, was reduced in 1924 to 
562,000. 

During the Great Patriotic War. when the country was faced with the 
threat of fascist enslavement, we were compelled rapidly to build up the 
capabilities of the Soviet Armed Forces, also by increasing their numeric¬ 
al .strength. By the end of the war, the strength was 11,365,000 persons. 
Such fluctuations occurred also in the postwar years. As international 
tensions grew, the strength of the Soviet Armed I'orces increased. This 
tendency was most obvious in the heat of the cold war in the 1960s and 
1970s. lUit in the periods of detente our army was reduced by more than 
2,140.000 persons between 1954 and 1958, and by 1,200,000 in 1960. 

Precisely such changes are taking place at pre.sen* in the develop¬ 
ment of our Armed Forces. The principled political objective of this 
development is to achieve effectiveness primarily bv qualitative improve¬ 
ment strictly in keeping with the defensive military doctrine. The goal 
IS 11(1 to build up the combat might of the .'Vrrned I'orces but to main¬ 
tain it at a level ruling out military superiority over us and gnarantt'eing 
reliable defence. 

The practical measures and initiatives to further reduce the Armed 
I'orces and armaments determine the stable tendency of these reductions 
which, we are firmly convinced, are desired by both sides and the nations 
of the whole world. But this cour.se cannot be unilateral, for we have 
no right to forgo our defence capability and, tlierefore, should spend suf¬ 
ficiently on maintaining it. 

The preparation of the Armed Forces is conducted accordingly It is 
based on principles ruling out a deliberate unleashing of wars or a 
growth of an incident into a large armed conflict. The purpose of this 
preparation is to repel possible enemy attack and to defeat the enemy, 
making its Intrusion into our territory impossible during defensive opera¬ 
tions (combat actions). These problems are now being solved at all 
levels—strategic, operative and tactical. 


THE SOVIET PEACE INITIATIVES and the reduction of the Armed 
Forces associated with them concern the destinies of many people, espe¬ 
cially those who have decided to devote their lives to service in the army 
and are now on the retirement list. 
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II must be noted that the reduction of the Army and Navy and the 
quality priorities in their development have brought into play a number 
of new factors that should be taken into account when evaluating the 
possibilities for culling defence budgcls and the amount lo be cut. The 
impact of these factors is not very noticeable now, but as the reductions 
of the Armed Forces, their jicrsonnel, armaments and materiel will be 
growing, they will become significant. 

Some of these factors are: 

— employment and retraining of retired officers and warrant of¬ 
ficers; 

— financial, material and technical backing of the process of eli¬ 
minating arms, materiel and ammunition and establishment of appro¬ 
priate facilities, test ranges and equipment for exploding, dismantling 
or convertiiig the excessive means of warfare, preventing a negative 
effect on the environment, and so on; 

— conversion at the production facilities of the Ministry of Defence, 
and their mcjdificalion for turning out goods for the national economy; 

— solution of the most urgent problems confronting the Armed For¬ 
ces, construciion of housing for servicemen and their families, and pro¬ 
vision of material incentives in milit'iry service. 

Greater attention is now paid to employment and social maintenance 
for the s(Tvicemen retired from the Armed Forces as a result of the 
reductions, fhe USSR Ministry of Defence and the USSR State Com¬ 
mittee on Labour and Wages tiave planned measures to assist the speci.'.l 
commissions functioning at the exicutive committees of the Soviets of 
People’s Deputies, which are to provnte employment and housing for 
retired servicemen fuid tticir families. An oppiirtunily would be offered 
to work in organised labour rocruitmenl at the country’s industrial enter¬ 
prises and construction projects, including in the regions of the Extreme 
North and those equated with them or in areas where the retired service¬ 
men had worked before they were called up. The retirees and their fami¬ 
lies will be assisted in retraining and learning new trades. 

These measures, however, do not solve all problems. Decree On the 
Reduction of the Armed Forces of the USSR and Defence Expenditur vs 
in 1989-1990, issued by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet on 
March 21 this year, says that the local Soviets of People’s Deputie.s 
should take uecess.iry measures not only to provide employment but also 
housing for the officers, warrant officers, ;md e.xtendt'd-servicemen wh<» 
are traiisAned to the reserve or retired. Incidentally, a three-month limit 
lias been lived fitr providing ttuan with lioiising. 

rile Commimisi. P;irly Central Committee and the government in¬ 
structed the local power bodies that upon the arrival of ex-servicemen 
retired because of the reductions in the chosen place of residence, they 
shoijid provide them with temptirary housing and a residence pi:rniit, 
regardless of the size of living space, until they receive permanent 
liuusirig aci’ording to established regulations. 

'Ilie US.SR Ministry of Defence, for its part, will build within two 
ve.ars over one hundred houses with (iO to 80 flats in each in various 
p.'irts of the cou.iirv for the servicemen retired due lo the reductions. 

Provisions have been made for financial aid for starting a home. The 
warrant offu-ers retired because of the reductions and not entitled lo pen¬ 
sion. would receive for one year the pay they used lo gel in the army. 

The I’.SSR C.oimdl of .Ministers has passed a decision on paying 
peiisit n-- (c. (ifilcers and warrant officers who were, retired due to the re¬ 
duction- l>m tiave tint served the years required for a pension. 

Refh;;ii<jn of Armed Forces is .iccompanied by the release of a consi¬ 
derable amoum nf combat equipment, means of communication, electro¬ 
technical and r»lhcr equipment and ammunition which after .some moditi- 
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cation would be handed over for the national cconornv to bo installed 
at factories, collective and slate-run farms, and be used by cooperatives, 
lease-holders and individual fanners. 

The Ministry of Defence is goinpr to market 500.0lU).0()0 rubles’ 
worth of the combat equipment and stores converted for civilian use. 
The consumers have already received such goods lo ihe tune of lens of 
millions of rubles. Ammunition costing up to 50 million rubles will be 
sold in the near future. All in all, the USSR Ministry of Defence will 
transfer and sell to the national economy 1,900 items of various gocui.s, 
including trucks, communication stations, welding equipment, all kinds 
of instruments, spare parts, mechanical equipment, fuelling and lubricat¬ 
ing cquipmetit, as well as small abattoirs, meat processing machines, 
bakeries, field kitchens, footwear, clothes, and other pro|)erty. All this is 
sold through wholesale bases and army shops, while medical equipment 
and medicines are sold through the USSR .Ministry of f’ublic Health. 

The armed forces reductions will be accompanied by cuts in military 
production. Most of the facilities in the military industry wdll be swit¬ 
ched over to civilian output. These facilities are c.xpccled to turn out 
27 billion rubles’ worth of goods already this year. 

At present, 40 per cent of the produce of the defence cornple.x arc 
civilian goods. In 1991, this share is going to increase to 50 per cent 
and in 1995, to 60 per cent. 

The use of space equipment in our economy has already yielded over 
12 billion rubles of a conventional economic effect. When the Hnergia- 
Buran system was being built, more than 100 new materials, 240 tech¬ 
nological processes and 1-30 types of advanced e(|uipnient were developed 
and are supposed lo be used in ship-building, medicine and in other sec¬ 
tions of the national economy. About 4,500 ships have been fitted out 
with navigational equipment, which has made it possible to reduce trans¬ 
port expenses and improve the safely of navigation. The use of saltelile 
weather-bjrecasting information saves, by some estimates, 500 to 700 mil¬ 
lion rubles for the economy annually. At the pre.sent level of expenditu¬ 
res, space equipment will fully pay its w'ay by 1995. 

The total economic effect of the conversion of only the missile-produc¬ 
ing facilities saved 300 million rubles for the national cc(»riomy. 

Conversion implies large-scale transformations in the make-up of the 
national economy. By 1995, more than 4,500 items of new e«iuipment, in¬ 
cluding 3,000 at defence industrial facilities, should !»' brought into play 
for serial production in the processing sections of the agro-industrial 
complex. 

Of the total volume of deliveries lo Ihe tune of .37 billion rubles, the 
defence facilities will supply the processing industries of agriculture with 
17.5 billion rubles’ worth of modern e(|uipinent and step up the output 
of machinery for the light industry by 1.30 [>er cent—50 per (xmt more 
than the amount of this equipmerii mariufaclirred in this country in the 
past tw'cnty years. 

Over 340 factories in the defence industry will produ('e equipment 
for the light and food industries. 

In 1989, the output of medical equipment by defence facilities will 
approach the mark of 240 million rubles, with the target being ru.d less 
than 1 billion rubles. 

The defence complex contributes also lo the provision of the popula¬ 
tion with cultural and household goods. Today, they are produced to the 
sum of about 30 billion rubles a year, which amounts to 22 per cent of 
the total output in the country. In the 13lh fivc-ycar-plan period, these 
goods will be manufactured to the tunc of 250 lo 270 billion rubles, 
exceeding the target of the current five-year plan by 100 per cent. 

Speeded up conversion of military facilities and transfer of released 
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capacities and resources to the social and economic needs have brought 
about a change in the structure of the defence complex. The growth rate 
in the production of civilian goods, including consumer goods, is twice 
as rapid as in military output. 

The reduction of the Soviet Armed Forces, lending a new quality to 
them, the cuts in the allocations for the maintenance of the army and 
the development and manufacture of arms, and also the conversion of 
military production, will help reduce military spending as welt. All these 
measures saved the country 10 billion rubles in the 1987-1988 period 
alone. In 1989, our military expenditures total 77.3 billion rubles. In the 
next two years the defence spending is going to be stashed by almost 
30 billion rubles more, as against the approved five-year plan, which 
equals about 40 per cent of the country’s annual defence budget. And 
this is not the limit. As we proceed steadily along the path of disarma¬ 
ment, the share of defence spending in the national income is going to 
be cut by up to 50 per cent by 1995. 

Mikhail Frunze (a Soviet government leader and military comman¬ 
der) set great store by the country’s defence. He stressed: “...Our objec¬ 
tive, despite the extremely limited possibilities, remains the same: to 
give the republic a strong, firm and at the same time cheap army.’’' The 
USSR Ministry of Defence gives its closest attention to this objective. 


IN ITS MILITARY POLICY the Soviet Union proceeds, above all, 
from the fact that the stockpiling of arms and the increase of the number 
of troops does not ensure greater security and more stable peace. The 
danger will not grow smaller unless the stales display goodwill, politic 
al culture, and mutual honesty and trust. 

For their contacts they need a policy based on talent, knowledge and 
flexible thinking free from narrow-mindedness and dogmas, a policy 
leading to disarmament, security and vast positive changes throughout 
the world. 

The Soviet Union and other members of the Warsaw Treaty Organi¬ 
sation are demonstrating to the whole world their adherence precisely to 
this policy. They look forward to positive changes in this respect on the 
part of the NATO member states, changes that would facilitate the posi¬ 
tive trends emerging in the relations between states, and call them for 
joint actions to ensure ilynamic growth and general prosperity in the con¬ 
ditions of independence and stable peace the world over. 


' M. V. FrutJitf, Collected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow Leiiiiifirad, 1929, p. 426 (in 
gussian). 



UNKS U TWL BALf A CENTURY AGO. EUROPE ENTERS TIE WAR 


STALIN’S ERROR OF JUDGEMENT 


Valentin BEREZHKOV 


IT IS STILL A POINT under dobalc: why did Stalin make that latal 
error ot judgement about the liming of Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet 
Union and, indeed, about the very inevitability of Nazi aggression 
against the USSRi* Whal was the Kremlin’s line of rea.soning? What did 
it count on? 

By early August 1939, it had become abundantly clear t!iat a .serious 
agreement with Britain and France was out of the question. The negotia¬ 
tions with the British and French military mi.ssions which had arrived 
in Moscow on August 11 for a di.scussiori of joint resistance to aggres¬ 
sion made that even more obvious. Asked by Marshal Kliment Voroshi¬ 
lov whether there was any accord with Poland about the passage of 
Soviet troops through her territory in the event of a war with Germany, 
General Doumenc, who led the French delegation, said he was una¬ 
ware of Poland’s plans. 

What contingents could Great Britain field to reinforce the French 
Army? Voroshilov asked. Britisli General Heywood declared that at the 
outset ot the war with Germany, Britain would field l(i divisions and 
as many at a later stage, but at the lime had as few as five infantry 
divisions and one molori.sed division on the Isles. The.se figures looked 
ridiculous in the face of the German war machine wliich already had 
over 140 divisions under arms. Nor could the British forces compare in 
any way with the 120 divisions which, London and Paris considered, 
the Soviet Union had to field at the very start of hostilities. Now, in 
reply to the Soviet delegation’s question about the plans the Allies had 
in respect of Belgium, the I'rcrich representatives declared that their 
forces could pa.ss through the territory of that country only if asked 
to do so, which was not certain at all. That prompted Voroshilov to 
state on August 14; “Without a clear and unequivocal answer to these 
questions, further military negotiations are pointless... I’lie Soviet mili¬ 
tary mission cannot recommend its government to participate in an 
enterpri.st so patently doomed to failure.’’ 

That was how things had shaped up when Berlin proposed improv¬ 
ing German-Soviet relations. It could clearly be seen from documents 
published in the West that it was a German initiative. 


Valentin Berezhkov, D. Sc. (Hist.), Member of the USSR Union of Writers. During 
the Second World War vras a diplomat, served as interpieler to Joseph Stalin and 
Vyacheslav Molotov. Author of several books, including “On a Diplomatic Mis.sion to 
Berlin, 1940-1945”, "Tehran, 1943", "Pages of Diplomatic History”. 
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THi PACT OF AUGUST 23, 1939 

IN A CC)NVl:RSATION with Georgi Astakhov, the Soviet Charge 
d’vMTaire.s iit Berlin, on August 2, 1939, Ribbentrop suggested working 
out a “now pattern of relationship” between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Me declared that there were no problems from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea that could not be re.solved to mutual satisfaction. Asked by 
Astakhov what the Reiclisminisler actually meant, Ribbentrop said he 
was willing to negotiale current issues if the Soviet Government was 
similarly willing. Ihe cable whereby the Reichsminister informed the 
German Ambassador in Moscow, Schulenburg, about the content of his 
conversation with Astakhov contained a further noteworthy point: it 
had been intimated to the Soviet Charge d’AlTaires that Germany was 
willing to “come to terms with Russia about tlie fate of Poland”. 

It mu.st have been expected in Berlin that Moscow would take such 
willingness as a sigJi of the German Government’s serious intentions. 
For by that time, German-Polish relations had been strained to the 
breaking point, and an armed conflict could erupt at any moment. Na¬ 
turally, that could not leave the Soviet Government iridilTerent. With 
Austria and Czechoslovakia overrun by Hitler, the same could happen 
to Poland. And then the German forces would have moved to a boun¬ 
dary passing close to Kiev and Minsk. Besides, we considered that 
boundary altogether unfair. When an independent f\)lish state arose 
after the October Revolution, its border with Soviet Russia was esta¬ 
blished by the Supreme Allied Council of the Entente in 1919 and has 
gone down in history as the Curzon Line (.so named after Lord Cur;ion, 
the British Foreign Secretary at the time). Incidentally, that line con¬ 
formed to the ethnic principle; the areas inhabited predominantly by 
Ukrainians and Byelorussians were left lo the Soviet side. However, 
later on, in consequence of military operations, Poland’s rulers forced 
Soviet Russia, under the 1921 Treaty of Riga, into accepting another 
boundary moved farther east. Now, in the event of Poland’s defeat, 
the Ukrainian- and Byelorussian-populated territories could fall under 
the Nazis, which was bound to cause concern in Moscow. Berlin decided 
to use that circumstance as a kind of bait. 

In the evening of August 3, 1939, Schulenburg was received by 
M{)lotov. The Ambassador repeated Ribbentrop’s argument that there 
were no problems in the space between the Baltic and the Black Sea 
that could not be resolved and added that Germany wished “to reach 
agreement on areas of interest”. Molotov questioned the seriousness of 
the German initiative, recalling a number of Germany’s unfriendly 
acts: the Anti Coniintern Pact, support of Japan’s hostile acts against 
the USSR, and the barring of the Soviet Union from the Munich 
accord. Under the treaty between them, the USSR and France were to 
have jointly come to the aid of Czechoslovakia in the event of aggres¬ 
sion against her. When such a threat arose in the autumn of 1938, the 
USSR was ready to honour its commitment. Its We.stcrn military 
districts were pl-ced on the aleit. But France did not fulfll her part of 
the commitment and w'cnt for a deal in Munich without so much as con¬ 
sulting Moscow. Indeed, the Munich collusion itself was manifestly 
directed against the USSR. How could all that be squared with the 
German Government’s statement regarding the normalisation of rela¬ 
tions w'ith the USSR? Molotov asked and added that he saw no proof 
ro far on any change of Germany’s position. From that conver.sation 
Schulenbmg concluded that “the Soviet Government has now decided 
to seek agreement with Britain and France” and recommended Berlin 
to make some serious efforts to get the Soviet position changed. 
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Hitler and Ribbenlrop followed that advice. Bui the Soviet side, too, 
showed interest in a continuing dialogue. Events were moving fast. 
On August 12, Astakhov called on a liigh-ranking German Foreign 
Ministry official, J. Schnurre and informed him oi Molotov’s readiness 
to discus.s the issues raised by the Germans, including the Polish and 
other political problems, in Moscow. During that conver.sation. Schnurre 
mentioned a non-aggression |iact, in particular. Astakhov said that the 
Soviet side proposed holding stage-by-stage negotiaiions, without undue 
haste. However, a "stage-by-stage" discussion did not suit Hiller who 
had already .set the 1st of September as the date for the invasion of 
Poland. On August 14 Schulenburg was instructed to inform Molotov 
of Berlin’s view that “German-Russian relations liave reached a his¬ 
toric turning point”, that “there is no real contradiction of inleresl.s 
betwreen Germany and Russia” and tliat “friendship has always been 
good and enmity bad for both countries in the past”. The Ambassador 
was then told to declare that Britain's inllammatory policy “has led to 
a situation” whicli made it necessary to “clarify German-Russian rela¬ 
tions”. Otlierwise, lie was instructed to say, the situation can reach a 
jioint where both governments “will find themselves deprived of an 
opportunity to restore German-Russian friendship and, at the same 
lime, to clear up together the territorial issues of Eastern Europe”. 

As one can see. Hitler used both the slick and the carrot: he pro¬ 
posed friendship and territorial accretions and threalened irreparable 
rupture. .Still at that [mint the reaction in .Moscow to the German pro¬ 
posal was restrained. Molotov declared that the .Soviet Goveriiment. 
though welcoming Geiinany's intention to itnprtne relations wdth the 
IJ.SSR, was in no mood to be in a hurry. Rihbentrop’s visit to Moscow 
“will require appropriate preparation so that an exchange of opinions 
could be productice”. In the course (;f that conversation, Molotov showed 
interest in a non-aggression pact hetween Germany and the Soviet 
Union. There were other questions, among them whether Berlin was 
willing to influence Japan to have her Improve her relations with the 
USSR and also to discuss tiie problem of guarantee'^ for the Baltic 
'-tales. 

By that time, the idea of a pact appeared to have sunk in both in 
.Moscow and in Berlin. While planning their atiack on Poland, the 
Nazis were anxious to have a Soviet threat removed. On August 10, 
Hitler replied: Germany was w'illing lo concludi a non-aggression pact 
with the Soviet t.Inion and also exert her influence on Japan for im¬ 
proving k’us.so-Japanese relations. .Schulenburg was also instructed to 
inform ;Molotov that, in the 1 hhrer's fipinion, “considering the exi.sting 
situation and the possibility of it being compounded by further pro¬ 
blems, since Germany does not intend to put up endlessly with Polish 
acts of provocation, it wa>. desirable to clarify .Soviet German relations 
with regard to current is.sues thoroughly and as quickly as possible”. 
It w as also staled that RibheiMrop wa.s ready io come lo Moscow by 
air at any time from .Augu'-i 1» on with powers from tiie Fiilirer to 
di.scus.s the whole scl of issues and lo sign appropriate documents, if 
necessary. It is wortli recalling tliai the Britisli and French mis.sions 
were led by third-rate officials who liad arrived without any powers 
and by a cargo passenger steamship. 

The Soviet side was still cautious, liowevcr. On liearing what the 
Ambas.sador bad to say, Molotov sugge.slcd that “a number of important 
practical steps” should be taken before the Reichsmini.ster’.s arrival in 
Mo.scow, as signing a trade and credit treaty arid drafting tlie non- 
aggre.ssion pact, compri.sing a protocol selling forth, among other 
things, the essence of the German proposals made earlier. Here we have 
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the first mention of the document which was subsequently described as 
an “additional secret protocol” to the pact. 

So the Soviet position was made clear. But there was no intention 
in Moscow to rush into negotiations. At the end of the conversation, 
the People’s Commissar reiterated that Ribbentrop’s visit required 
“thorough preparation” and that there was no point in advertising it, 
anyway. The Ambassador’s account of that meeting reached Ribbentrop 
and Hitler in Berchtesgaden, in the Alpes. The Fiihrer’s reaction was 
rather furious. He found it altogether unacceptable for the Reichsminis- 
tcr's visit to Moscow to be put olT. He had to come to terms with Stalin 
before marching on Poland, for to reschedule the invasion when the 
whole of his war machine was poised in readiness and with a season 
of bad roads in the offing would have meant to have all his plans hang 
in the balance. So Hitler made one more effort. On August 19 Schulen- 
burg received a further instruction—to call on Molotov at once and toll 
him that, although the German side would also have been prepared to 
negotiate in “normal conditions”, through diplomatic channels, the 
extraordinary situation which had ari.sen at the time made that im¬ 
possible. ft was further pointed out that German-Polish relations wor¬ 
sened day by day and at any moment clashes might lead to an outright 
conliicl. It wa.s the Fuhrer’s opinion that such a conflict must not create 
difficulties for clearing up Soviet-German relations, all the more .so 
since, it was significantly underlined in the message, “the Russian 
interests must be taken into consideration” in that conflict. 

However, Moscow kept insisting on a trade treaty being signed and 
published before a non-aggression pact cottld be drafted. 

But then the course of events changed abruptly. No sooner had the 
Ambassador returned to his residence that he was called back to the 
Kremlin. The People’s Commissar informed him that lie had reported 
the conversation to the Soviet Government and could now say that if 
the trade agreement were signed on .August 20, the Reiciisminister could 
arrive in Mo.scow on August 2G or 27. lie handed Schulenburg the 
Soviet draft of a non-aggression treaty. That change t)f tack was cer 
talniy due to Stalin’s intervention, wliicli the Gorman Amba^.sador 
could not fail to note. It was interpreted in Berlin as a sign of Stalin’s 
readiness to meet Hitler half-wfay. Ana the Fiihrer .seized upon that 
favourable circumstance. He could not have the visit postponed until 
August 20 or 27; these dates wore too near to the day set for the in¬ 
vasion of Poland. Tlic Soviet-German trade agreement was signed 
’without further delay, and then Hitler dictated his message of August 
20 to Stalin per.sonally: 

“Herr Stalin, Moscow. 

“I. i sincerely welcome the signing o^^ the new German-Soviet trade 
agreement as the first step towards a new pattern of German-St)viei. 
relations. 

“2. I take the conclusion of a Non-Aggression Pact with the Svoviei 
Lbiion to mean establishing a long-term German policy. Germany is 
thereby readopting Hit jiolitical line which has been beneficent for both 
Slates for ceiitur.'.’s... 

“3. 1 agree with the draft of the Non-Aggression Pact transmitted 
by your Minister of Foreign Affairs Molotov and 1 con.sider it extremely 
necessary U* clarify the issues related to it in the shortest w'ay possible. 

"4. The additional protocol, desirable for the Soviet Government, can, 
in my judgement, be agreed upon within the shortest possible lime if 
a responsible German statesman negotiates it personally in Moscow. 
Otherwise, the German Government does not sec an opportunity to 
argee on and ratify the additional protocol before long. 
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“5: The tension between Germany and Poland has become unbear¬ 
able... The crisis can erupt any day. Germany is, in any ca.se. deter¬ 
mined to secure the interests of the Reich by any means in the situa¬ 
tion which has thus arisen. 

“6. In my opinion, considering that both Powers intend to enter 
into a new relationship with each other, it would be advisable to waste 
no time. Therefore, I suggest that you receive rny Minister of roreiga 
Affairs on Tuesday, August 22, or Wednesday, August 23, at the latest. 
The Reichsminister has the comprehensive powers for drawing up and 
signing the Non-Aggression Pact as well as the protocol. In view of 
the international situation, it would be impossible for the Reichsminis¬ 
ter to stay in Moscow for more than two days. 1 would be glad to 
receive your reply soon. Adolf Hitler." 

That was quite a noteworthy message. The Fuhrer intimated that 
he was ready to accept far-reaching Soviet demands. Concessions were 
not of es.sential importance for him at the moment. His major preoccu¬ 
pation was to keep the schedule of the attack on Poland. He rather 
clearly hinted at that date in his message to Stalin when he .said that 
Ribbentrop could not slay in Moscow for more than two days. With 
his long-term objective of attacking the USSR in mind, he believed that 
he would more than offset whatever he might have lost “for a lime”. 
Stalin, on the other hand, interpreted Hiller’s message as evidence of 
his desire to cooperate with Moscow for a long period. Beyond doubt, 
the energetic and businesslike tone of the message and its aulhor’.s 
concrete and definite position appealed to Stalin. That was a man to 
deal with! And how different his message was from the woolly epistles 
from Britain and France! 

Having sent his cipher to Moscow, Hitler was in a state of near¬ 
prostration. He was restless and impatient. Yet he still hoped he had 
found the rigid approach to Stalin and would gel the reply he vianted. 
The Kremlin, in those fateful days, was for the last time weighing the 
pros and eons of possible alternatives. On the one hand. Hitler’s offer.', 
looked tempting, opening up an opportunity to stay out of the conflici 
between the capitalist powers, which could go on lor months, if not 
years, on end. During that time, the USSR could .strengthen its defen¬ 
ces and also extend the Soviet sphere of interest.; t(* contiguous legions 
and maintain agreement with Germany for a long period. On the other 
hand, it was clear that Germany’s attack on Poland was inevitable. 
Now, if one rcfu.sed an accord with Hitler, what was there, to guarantee 
that the USSR would not become yet another target of Nazi aggres¬ 
sion? Then there could be no counting im any aid friim Britain and 
Franco which would be only too glad to bring Germany and the Soviet 
Union at loggerheads. So Stalin chose the former option. 

That was, of course, a deal between two leaders wluj diil not trusi 
one another loo much. But either hclievcd that agreement between them 
was in their mutual interest at that particular moment. Was that deal 
immoral, as many now hold? It certainly was, but then, who abided by 
strict moral principles at the lime? W'as there anything moral about the 
position of Chamberlain and Laval who sought to destroy the Soviet 
Union with Hiller’s hands? Be.sidcs, one should not forget that in the 
period between the two world wars, force was still considered a “legi¬ 
timate" political instrument for resolving international problems. Few 
challenged Clausewitz’s theory about war being the continuation of 
politics by different means. 

Stalin’s reply to Hitler was handed to Schulenburg in the evening 
of August 21; 

“Herr Adolf Hitler, Reichskanzicr of Germany, 

“I thank you for your letter. 
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“I hope that tlie German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact will lead to 
a serious improvement of political relations between our two countries. 
The peoples of our two countries need peaceful relations with each 
other. The German Governincnt’s consent to conclude a Non-Aggression 
Pact creates a ba.se for ending political tension and establishing peace 
and cooperation between our vStates. 

“The Soviet Government has authorised me to inform you that it 
agreed to Herr von Ribbentrop arriving in Moscow on August 23. J. 
Stalin.” 

Soon after 11 p. m.. local lime, on the same day, German radio 
broke the new's: 

“The Reich Government and the Soviet Government have agreed to 
conclude a Non-Aggression Pact. The Reichsminisler of Foreign Affairs 
will arrive In Moscow on .August 23 to complete the negotiations.” 

Hitler was clearly in a hurry to tell the world about that agrecinent. 
He wanted to bar all the ways of retreat. 

The rest is common knowledge. As projected, the pact wa'i signed 
l»y Molotov and Ribbentrop in Moscow on August 23. The ceremony 
look place at the Kremlin in Stalin’s presence. 

Now for the .secret additional protocol. Some argue that its original 
text has never been discovered, although photocopies have long since 
been published in the Western press and experts who.se judgement we 
have no reason to question are in no doubt about them. As you have 
just .seen, the additional protoca! was mentioned in the correspondence 
which preceded the signing of the pact. One should al.so paii.'ie to con¬ 
sider how could the Red Army have moved into the W'eslern Ukraine 
and Western Ilycloruj-sia on September 17, 19.39, to face the eastward- 
bound WelirmaclU without a prior accord between Moscow and Berlin, 
lhal is, witimut ihe German Command knowing of that action in advan¬ 
ce, and without having agreed on the line the German troops would 
slop at and meet the Soviet armed forces. This writer was serving in 
the Soviet Navy at the lime and was attached to the Dnieper Naval 
Squadron whose ships, having sailed up the Dnieper and the Pripyat. 
entered tlie territory of Poland, together with other Red Army units 
in the small hours of September 17, with maps indicating the line we 
were !o meet fl\e Germans oii. .\nd then, there was a joint parade of 
German and Soviet troops in Pinsk: they marched alternately in front 
'll the slatuls with German generals and Red Army commanders on. 

The Non-.\ggression Pact was an unavoidable imperative for us. 
But, after llte collap.se of Poland and after the Soviet forces were 
moved into the Wc'-terii Ukraine and Western Byelorussia and a 
common Soviet-German border estaltlished, it should, perha[)-.. have 
t»eeu enough to sign a border convention or just to agree on a demar¬ 
cation line. In.-.tea(!, Stalin went all the way to conclude a Treaty of 
I rieiulsliip and I'roiiiier with Germany. It was signed on September 28, 
1939. during Reich.-.miuisler Ribbenlrop’s second visit to Mtjscow. 

The Treaty of f'riendship and Frontier also containeti secret protocols. 
In the first of them, either party undertook to prevent “Polish agita¬ 
tion” directetl a,.,ainsl the other parly’s region. The second secret addi¬ 
tional prol((Col containcrl a proxisiou amending 1‘aragraph I of the secret 
protocol of Augn.st 23. 1939. to leave lln’ territory of the l.itlmunian state 
within the .•. pliere of interests of the USSR. At the same time, the Lytd>iii) 
and Warsaw voivodships were transferred into the sphere of interests of 
Germany, with Hic houndary liric clianged accordingly. It was likewise 
stipulated that the economic agreements in force helwe.eu Germany and 
l.itlmaiiia were not to he atTccled by the Soviet Union's activities in the 
region, .lusi like the I'reaty of Friendship and Frontier, both protocols 
appended to it were signed by Ribbentrop and Molotov. 
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One issue brought up after the signing ceremony :ii Stalin’s pre¬ 
sence, in a rather peculiar way, was tliat of the" “Aiiti-Comintcrn 
Pact”. The atmosphere had by that time been warmed up enough with 
champaign and friendship toasts. Those present e.xamined an exhibi¬ 
tion, put ui) there and then, of the designs of new sumptuous structu¬ 
res ol the Hcich’s capital, worked out by Miller himself and liis favou¬ 
rite architect Albert Speer. Stalin liked the design^, which Pibbenlrop 
did not fail to report to the f-iihrer, in a cable. 

A lively conversalii)n went on. The Reichsminister informed his l)()s.s 
about it in every detail. “Stalin and Molotov.” he cabled, “are very 
nice. 1 felt as if 1 were amongst my old party comrades.” That is when 
the “Anii-Comirilern Pact” was brought up. Ribbenlrop encouraged 
by the "comradely” atmosphere, explained that “the pact is directed, 
as a matter of fact, against the Western democracies, not against the 
Soviet Union”. Stalin, m tune with him, remarked: “The Atiti-Comin- 
lern Pact has, in fact, frightened, above all, the London’s City and the 
small British shopkeepers.” The Reichsminister, heartened by such 
unanimity, took it up: “Herr Stalin is, of course, less frightened by the 
Anti-Comintern Pact than the London’s City and the British shopke¬ 
epers.” Wasn’t it this exchange that gave rise to the idea of having 
the USSR join the trilateral treaty that was concluded shortly after¬ 
wards by the parties to the Anti-Comintern Pact? 

The banquet went on. Stalin raised his glass in Hitler’s honour. 
Molotov toasted the health of Ribbenlrop and Schulenburg. All of them 
drank to the “new era” in German-Soviet relations. In parting, Stalin 
assured the Reichsminister: “The .Soviet Union is very .serious about 
this new pact. 1 pledge my word of honour that the Soviet Union will 
not deceive its partner.” He expected Hitler to pledge his. 


STALIN AND HITLER 

IN ONE OF HIS TOASTS that night. Stalin .said: 

“1 know how much the German people love their f'ijhrer. Therefore, 

1 want to drink to his health...” 

Hitler did not leave that unanswered. In a Christmas Day message 
to Stalin before long, he expressed “best wishes” for the well-being and 
“prosperous future of the peoples of the friendly Soviet tbiion”. Stalin 
replied without delay: “The friendship of the peoples of Germany and 
the Soviet Union, cemented by blood, has every reason to be lasting 
and firm.” 

The reference to “friendship cemented by blood” sounds strange. 
Did he mean the latest events in Poland and the joint Soviet-German 
military parades in Brest and other eilies after the Wehrmacht and the 
Red Army had met on a pre-arranged line? Or was it a Innt at the 
heavy Soviet casualties in the snow expanses of I-inland? Or, perhaps, 
Stalin thought of prospective action to divide tlie spheres of influence? 

The paradox was that for all that made them ditTcrent, these two 
sinister characters somewhat gravitated loward.s one another. Tlieir 
rivalry did not at all preclude mutual admiration. When Hiller 
destroyed his devoted companion, the stornitrouj* leader Ernst Rohm 
and other SA commanders in 1934, Stalin praised that bloodbath to the 
sky. Anastas Mikoyan told me later on that at the very first Politburo 
meeting after tbe Rohm murder, Stalin said: 

* Have you heard what happened in Germany? Hitler is just up 
to the mark! Thai’s the way to deal with political opponents...” 
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That was the summer of 1934. Sergei Kirov was murdered in 
December, and then there was a crackdown on the Leninist Guard, that 
is, the Party’s hard core that had grown up under Lenin, and the 
de.struction of top-ranking Red Army commanders began. Hundreds of 
thou.sands of totally innocent people fell victim to that reign of violence. 

It is noteworthy that after the assassination attempt on Hitler on 
July 20, 1944, the Fiihrer recalled the short shrift Stalin had given to 
Soviet marshals and generals. After commenting approvingly on the 
shooting of Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky and other military comman¬ 
ders, Hitler, who certainly knew about the fakes of his security service, 
which had been used to trump up high treason charges against Tukha¬ 
chevsky and others, still remarked that he “could no longer exclude the 
possibility of treasonous collaboration between the Russian and German 
general staffs” and he. Hitler, should long since have followed Stalin’s 
example. It was then, too, that the Nazi rag, Angriff, carried articles 
by one of the Fiihrer’s henchmen, Robert Ley, vituperating, in all too 
familiar terms, against the German generals: “Degenerates to their 
very bones, blue-blooded to the point of idiocy, nau.seatingly corrupt, 
and cowardly, like ail nasty creatures,—such is the aristocratic clique... 
We must exterminate this filth, extirpate its root and branch.” 

When Molotov’s third conversation with Hitler was over on No¬ 
vember 13, 1940, the latter showed the People’s Commissar out of the 
Reich Chancellory. The delegations of both sides fell well behind. 
Hiller, Molotov and my.self, as interpreter, found ourselves all alone 
in the suites decorated with Teutonic symbols. When we slopped in 
front of a .solid door. Hitler, shaking hands with the People’s Comniis- 
• ar, uttered: 

“I consider Stalin an outstanding hi.storic personality. Well. 1 also 
expect to go down in history. So it is natural that two political leaders 
of the kind we are should meet. I ask you, Herr Molotov, to give 
Herr Stalin my regards and my proposal for such a meeting before 
long...” 

On tiis return to Moscow, Molotov did, of course, tell Stalin about 
Hitler’s offer which, all things considered, must have been an essenti;:! 
facloi behind Stalin’s error of judgement as regards the timing of 
Hiller’:- attack on the USSR. In fact, Molotov, too, while reporting to 
the f’olilhuro alarnt the results of the negotiations with Hitler, intima¬ 
ted that there was no reason to fear a German invasion in the near 
future. So Stalin appeared to keep on hoping, until the last moment, 
for yel anotlier agreement with Hitler and even for a meeting with nim. 

Stalin considered Hitler an adroit and calculating politician who knew 
exactly what he was going to do. He believed he could see the Fuhrer’s 
line ol reasoning and make out his plans. Hitler, too, thought he 
“understood” Stalin. Albert Speer, who had an opportunity to observe 
the Fiihrer at clo.se range and rub shoulders with him at home, notes in 
his iiu'inoirs that Hitler “spoke admiringly of Stalin”, appreciating, above 
all. hi.s .self-control and toughness. Speer quotes Hitler as having said, 
strikingly paradoxical and half-crazy though it might sound: “It would be 
best, alter Victo.y over Russia, to entrust the administration of the coun¬ 
try to vSlalin, under German hegemony, of course, since he was the best 
imaginable man to handle the Russians.” 

.'Vmerican journalist William L. Shirer also notes in his book Berlin 
Diary that Hiller “admires Stalin for his toughness”. It is indicative 
that in the'.spring of 1945, Hitler, already in an utterly hopeless posi¬ 
tion. still counted on Stalin. In his diary entry dated March 4, Goebbels 
notes Hitler’s ambition to come to terms with Moscow: “The Fiihrer is 
rigfil when he says that Stalin is in the best position to do an about- 
turn since he needs take no account of his public opinion.” 
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In his last days, the German researcher Joachim Fest points out in 
his Fiihrer’s biography, Hitler felt “still closer to Stalin", and 
highly appreciated him as “a man of genius”, deserving “boundless 
respect”. Comparing himself with Stalin, the Fuhrer “made no secret 
of his feeling of admiration” and repeated over and over again that 
the qualities they had in common, such as “grcalncss and steadfastness 
are immune, in their essence, from the waverings and pliability typical 
of bourgeois politicians.” 

Having outplayed Stalin in the diplomatic game on the eve of the 
war, Hiller lost in the end. It was Stalin who won. Now, while celebra¬ 
ting his victory, he still decided to show certain magnanimity in 
respect of his adversary. Having arrived for the Potsdam Conference, 
Stalin, who could not be unaware that the charred bodies of Hitler and 
Ewa Braun had been f.'und and identified near the Reich Chancellory’s 
bunker, declared that the Fulircr’s body had not been discovered. That 
gave rise U> a lot of rumours that Hitler had escaped and was in hiding 
either in Spain or in South America. There had been allegations, on 
and off, for years that the Fuhrer b.ad managed to find refuge on an 
uninhabited island, having reached it in a sumbarine. Some claimed 
that he liad taken cowr in a monastery somewhere in the Pyrenees, 
others said it was an Argentinian rancho. That is how Stalin gave 
Hitler years of a half-mysterious life hereafter. 

Now tliat we all know so much about Stalin's heinous crimes, many, 
especially those of (he younger generation, picture him as a loathsome 
and if)rmidable monster. But in reality lie could be polite, courteous, 
hospitable, and even 'harming, particularly when he found it necessary 
to impress his interlocutor He was certainly a great actor. After all, 
he bewitched such perspicacious and inquiringly-minded world-renow¬ 
ned writers as Herbert Wells, Roinain Rolland, Bernard Shaw, Henri 
Barhusse, and Lion l-euchtwanger. The latter, while attending the 
Bukharin trial, took everything that was going on in the Hall of 
Columns at face value and even praised Stalin for his “vigilance” in 
relation ft) “the enemies of the people”. 

li is wort! q.ioiirig at tliis point an assessment of Stalin by the 
well-known Atiurican diplomat and scholar, George Kerman: “In 
manner—with us, at least he was simple, quiet, unassuming. There 
w.ts no striving lor elTecl. His words were. few. They generally sounded 
reasonable and sensible... .Vn unforewarned visitor would never have 
guessed what depths of calculation, ambition, h^ve for power, jealnu.sy, 
cruelty, and sly vindictivcnes.s lurked behind this unpretentious facade... 

“Those of my colleagues wIkj saw more of him than 1 did have told 
of being able to observe other aspects of liis personaiiiy: of seeing the 
yellow eyes light up in a flash of menace and fury as he turned, momen¬ 
tarily, on some unfortunate suhordiiiale; of witnessing the dialrolical 
sadi.sni with which, at the great diplonialic dinners of the war, he 
would humiliate his subordinates before the eyc.-^ of foreigners, with 
his barbed, mc'cking toasts, just to show his powei ove-- Hum...” That 
was “a man great, it you will, primarily in his iniquity: ruthless, cynical, 
cunning, endlessly dangerous..." 

For almost four war years I often had to translate Stalin’s conver 
sations with foreign visitors, sit next to him, draw up and let him sign 
the texts of coded message.5 to or.r ambassadors in Washingion a'l ' 
London. I’ve been quite often asked: wasn’t I scared? To tell tl'c fd 
I wasn’t! Perhaps, it was because 1 was young, naive and inf^'c . rl w' 
a common belief in the fairness of the "father of nations” a'» i 


infallibility. Of course, I saw people disappearing armnd lu' v,-'-, 
knew and could not suspect ol anything. I found it difficul. to bclif 
that they could be “the enemies of the people”, “spies” and “wrecker.' 


>» 
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But. on the other hand, there was this feeling: take myself, I’ve never 
sinned against the people, and against Stalin, either by thought, or by 
word, or by deed, and Tve not been seized, but another one has. So, 
perhaps, he havS done something wrong, after all. 1 had no fear at the 
time. Now, with all that one knows, I do wonder sometimes; why did 
I survive? Indeed, it was enough to turn your eyes away loo quickly, to 
say something out of place, or just to smile at the wrong time to arouse 
suspicion fraught with unpredictable consequences. 

I remember reporting a telegram from Washington to Molotov once 
in the summer of 1944. The People’s Commissar listened, while looking 
through some papers on his desk. Then he looked up fixedly at me and 
9 sl^6cl * 

“What did you do in the Polish Consular Office in Kiev in 1934?” 

1 felt at a loss at first, puzzled by the question. Molotov looked at 
me intently. I realised 1 had to answer at once. 

“In the Polish Consular Office?” I began to recollect. “Indeed, 
I happened to be there. I worked as an Intouri.st guide in Kiev then. 
Tourists usually went home through Poland. I collected their passports 
and took them to the Consular Office to get transit visas...” 

“That much we know”, Molotov said icily. “But the visit in question 
to the Polish Consular Office was not in the tourist season, but later, 
in the autumn, and you went in there through the back, not front, door. 
What did you do there?” 

Just imagine! It was ten years back! During that time Kiev had 
lived through the occupation, and heavy fighting to liberate it. The old 
Kreshchatik Avenue had been destroyed, the Assumption Cathedral of 
the Lavra complex blown up, thousands of Kievans had lost their lives, 
but a report written by someone who was shadowing me then, in 1934, 
had .survived and so had a dangerous piece of evidence. 

“I went there to see a friend of mine. He had first worked as an 
Intourist driver and I was usually with him on his bus taking visitors 
on sightseeing lours around the city. Then he got a job at the Consular 
Office, surely upon recommendation of appropriate agencies. I met him 
by chance in a street and he invited me to drop in. We sat in his garage 
for a while, smoking Polish cigarettes, that’s all...” 

Molotov thawed a little and said; 

“I accept your explanation. It’s Beria who has written a report to 
Comrade Stalin about your visit to the Polish Consular Office. You 
may go...” 

I was lucky. In fact, I could well have been declared a “Polish spy”, 
who penetrated into the sanctum sanctorum of Stalin’s office. 


AT THE DAWN OF JUNE 22, 1941: 

GRAIN AND OIL FOR GERMANY 

SO, FOLLOWING the conclusion of the Non-Aggression Pact and 
the Treaty of Friendship and Frontier with the USSR, Hitler, having 
already fixed the .leadline for the attack on the Soviet Union, went 
on playing his diplomatic game with Stalin, drawing him now into 
negotiations concerning the accession to the tripartite treaty and a 
division of the spheres of influence. 

As Hitler’s third conversation with Molotov was over in Berlin, on 
November 13, 1940, the former explained that he would have some im¬ 
portant business to attend to in the afternoon, so it was Ribbentrop who 
would linisli up the negoiialions with the People’s Commissar. 

In the evening we went to the Reichsminister’s residence in Wilhehn- 
strasse, we, that is, Molotov, his Deputy in the People's Commissariat 
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for Foreign Affairs, Dekanozov, and two interpreters, Pavlov and this 
writer. The Reichsminister met us in company of the German interpre¬ 
ter, Hilger. 

He had a sumptuous office, true, a little smaller than Hiller’s. It had 
antique gilded furniture, wall-high tapestry, heavy-framed pictures and 
porcelain and bronze .statuettes on tail supports in the corners. The 
first few minutes were allotted to press photographers. Ribbentrop was 
amiably smiling while shaking hands with the Soviet visitor. Finally, 
the outsiders retired. The discussion got under way at a round table 
in the centre of which stood a lamp with a thin leather shade decora¬ 
ted with coloured prints. 

‘in accordance with the Fuhrer's wishes,” Ribbentrop began. *‘we 
should sum up the talks and reach agreement on points of principle...” 

Ribbentrop took a piice of paper out of his pocket and went on: 

“This is an outline of some proposals of the German Government...” 

Setting Dill to restate the same idea, formulated by Hitler before, 
of dividing what would be ‘‘the British property in abeyance” after 
Britain's aefoai and the spheres of inlluence around the world, the 
Reichsminister did not finish the .sentence. There was an air-raid alarm. 
Then bombs were heard to burst nearby and the. glass to tremble in 
the high windows of the Rcichsminister’s office. 

Tliat was one of the biggest RAF raids on the Third Reich’s capital. 
Knowing from press reports about Molotov’s arrival in Berlin, the 
British High Command marshalled all forces available. Its aircraft 
broke through Goering’s much-vaunted air defences and fiercely 
oombed the city. 

“It isn’t quite safe here”, Ribbentrop uttered, “let us go down into 
the bunker, it’s safer there...” 

He led us through a long corridor to a lift. We descended deep 
underground and passed into a spacious office. It was also fairly 
lavishly decorated, imtably with French impressionist paintings, appa¬ 
rently trophies from Paris. 

When Ribbentrop resumed elaborating on Britain’s collapse before 
long and on the need to di.spose of her pos.sessions, Molotov interrup¬ 
ted him with his famous phrase: 

‘‘If Britain is crushed, why are we sitting in this shelter? And 
whose bombs are falling so close that the blasts arc heard even here?” 

Ribbentrop appeared to he a little embarrassed, but then he regained 
■self-control and peremptorily declared that the British would be defea¬ 
ted anyway. 

‘‘In the opinion of the German Goverririicnt”, the Reichsminister 
went on to say. “it will not be long before we shall have to lake practi¬ 
cal steps towards dividing the former British Kmpire. So the Soviet 
Union would do well to joint the Pact of the Three, now comprising 
Germany, Italy and Japan...” 

Let me remind you that a treaty officially intended to defend 
Western culture from conmumism was concluded helween Germany and 
Japan on November 25. 1930. The treaty had a secret ailditional protocol 
aimed against the Soviet I'liion. The pact was soon acceded to by fascist 
Italy which al.so pledged to fight against the ‘‘Bolshevist threat”. The 
Western press rather widely commented on the aims of the trilateral 
treaty which was chri.sU'iied an ‘‘.\nti-Cominlern Pad” there and then. 
The pact died a natural death, as It w'cre, little by little. And then. 
Germany. Italy and Japan signed another one. a treaty of mililary 
alliance, on September 27. 1940. In it, Japan recognised the Icadiii.; 
role of Germany and Italy in creating ‘‘a new older in Furope”. while 
they, in turn, left Japan free, to create ‘‘a new order in the great .\siau 
region”. Just before the treaty was due to be signed, the German 
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I:iiibassy in Moscow, on instructions from Ribbentrop, explained to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that the pact was spear¬ 
headed not against the Soviet Union, but “exclusively againt the Ame¬ 
rican warmongers”. Although Berlin attempted to dissociate itself 
from the “Anti-Comintern Pact”, many still saw the new trilateral 
treaty as being associated with it. That was the treaty Ribbentrop 
wanted us to join, thereby making it a Pact of the Four. 

The draft treaty, submitted by the German side, between Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union, on the other, 
declared the common desire of the Four Powers to establish coopera¬ 
tion with a view to .securing their “natural spheres of interests in 
Europe, Asia and Africa”. Under it, Germany, Italy, Japan and the 
Soviet Union were to commit themselves to “mutually respecting each 
other’s natural interc.sts”. The treaty was to have come into effect upon 
signature for a term of ten years and might have been prolonged by 
consent of the parties to it. It was, besides, to have contained two 
.secret protocols, one specifying the priority areas of interests of the 
parties concerned, including a southern one, “in the direction of the 
Indian Ocean” for the USSR, and the other concerning relations with 
Turkey, replacing the Montreux Convention with a new regime of the 
Straits which would account for special interests of the Soviet Union. 

It took Stalin a mere ten days to prepare a reply to Hitler’s proposal 
to that effect, made to Molotov in Berlin on November 13. 1940. When 
the Fiihrer told Molotov about Britain’s defeat before long and the 
need to come to agreement on how to deal with the British Empire’s 
lieritage, the People’s Commissar dodged discussing that delicate issue 
which had been raised, as has since proved evident, in order to inveigle 
Moscow into a debate which would have finally spoiled its relations 
with London (Hitler presumed he would induce Great Britain to keep 
out of the German-Soviet conflict). But Stalin, unlike Molotov, landed 
in the trap set by the Fuhrer. He still hoped to bind Berlin by yet 
another accord, declaring him.scif ready and willing to accede to the 
trilateral treaty of Germany, Italy and Japan, and to transform the 
Pact of the Three into a Pact of the Four. That is what he instructed 
Molotov to communicate to Schulenburg. 

Count Werner von dor Schulenburg, the Ambassador of Germany 
to the USSR, was invited to the Kremlin for a confidential talk on 
November 25, ten days after V'yacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the 
Council of People’s C.ommissars and People’s Commissar for Foreign 
.Affairs of tiie L!SSR, liad returned from Berlin. 1 was instructed ro 
notify him in advance that his meetings with the Pepole’s Commissar 
would lake place at 9 p. m. 

1 had already happened to meet that venerable diplomat at the 
German Embassy in Stanislavsky Street and in his mansion in Chisty 
Lane (pre.sently the residence of the Patriarch of All Russia). I had 
seen Schulenburg la.st at the Byelorussian Railway Station during the 
official send-off given to Molotov as he left for the capital of the 
riiird Reich for lalks with Elitler. The Ambassador then had a glitter¬ 
ing top hat on. a .ail-coat and a cloak thrown over his shoulders. This 
time round, when 1 met him at the entrance to the Sovnarkom building, 
I found him wearing a long dark grey coat and a felt hat with slightly 
turned-up brims in the latest fashion. He got out of his black Mercedes 
in company of the Embassy counsellor, Gustav Hilger, who had a 
perfect command of Russian and .served as interpreter. 

Having left our coats in the cloakroom, we went up in a mahogany- 
finished lift to the first floor and on to the offices of the Chairman of 
People’s Commissars. The Ambassador had always been spectacularly 
elegant, this time in a dark, barely striped suit, with a snow-white 
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handkerchief in his breast pocket, stiff cuffs with bifi gold cuff-links, 
and just as stiff a collar making him hold his head high so that you 
could well see his broad black tie in a free knot fixed with a tie-pin 
carrying a big pearl. His clean-shaven head and the dark skin of his 
cheek-bones made his face, with a well-groomed short moustache, look 
inimitable. Perhaps, it was due, in a way, to his long .sojourn in the 
Orient. Schulenburg had come to Moscow from Tehran where he had 
represented Germany for many years. He clearly had a liking for 
Iran. What struck your eye in his residence were wonderful Islahan 
carpets, covering the walls, old steel, fancifully inlaid shields, sabres 
and daggers. There were Persian miniatures hanging all over the 
place, many on erotic subject.s, which was considered somewhat shock¬ 
ing by the standards of the day, yet attested to the courage and “broad 
vision” of that hereditary aristocrat. 

Schulenburg strutted ahead of me along the Kremlin corridor, tall, 
smart and self-respectful. Who could have thought that it would not 
be long before Gestapo hangmen would hang him up by a rib from a 
butcher’s hook for his part in the abortive attempt on Hitler. 

Having greeted his visitors and invited them to take their seats at a 
long table covered with green cloth, Molotov began by announcing that 
the Soviet Government had carefully considered the proposal made by 
Germany’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, Ribbentrop, on November 13, 
and was willing, given certain conditions, to accept the idea of con¬ 
cluding a Pact of the Four on political and economic cooperation. The 
conditions the Soviet side laid down comprised, in essence, the im¬ 
mediate withdrawal of the German troops from Finland; assuring the 
security of the Black Sea frontiers of the USSR by concluding a So- 
viet-Bulgarian treaty of mutual assistance; providing basing facilities 
for the ground and naval forces of the USSR in the area of Bosporus 
and Dardanelles under a long-term lease; recognition of the Soviet 
priority interests in the region south of Batumi and Baku in the 
direction of the Persian Gulh and Japan’s renunciation of concession 
rights to the coal and oil of Northern Sakhalin. 

Having set out the conditions, Molotov said that Ribbentrop’s pro¬ 
posals regarding the protocols ought to be amended accordingly. The 
People’s Commissar added that in the event of Turkey objecting to the 
Soviet bases in the Straits, three Powers- Germany. Italy and the 
Soviet Union—should devise and effect the requisite diplomatic and 
military measures. Molotov also proposed that, in accordance with the 
foregoing, the quadripartite treaty should be supplemented not with 
two, but with five secret protocols and .summed up each of them. 

The People’s Commis.sar concluded by asking the Ambassador to 
transmit the considerations ju.st expounded to Berlin as a matter of 
urgency and cxpre.ssing the hope that the German Government’s reply 
would not be long in coming. 

Yet it never came. Hitler was fully engaged in preparing for an 
attack on the Soviet Union. However, the campaign of misinformation 
coming from the Fuhrer’s headquarters went on. Reports that Hitler 
was preparing an important at.d far-reaching reply to the Soviet pro¬ 
posals were reaching us, I mean our Fmbassy in Berlin, at regular 
intervals along with increasingly alarming signals about an impending 
invasion. The man who had a special part to play in that proce.ss was 
Otto Meissner, the Chief of the Reich Chancellory. He met with 
Ambassador Dekanozov almost weekly right until early June 1941, 
assuring him that the Fuhrer was just about to finisti drawing up 
further important proposals for cooperation with the USSR, which the 
Ambassador reported to Moscow, of course. That reinforced Stalin’s 
conviction that there would be no war in the immediate future. He 
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dismissed all warnings about an inevitable and imminent attack, con¬ 
sidering them to be coming principally from Britain which saw her 
salvation in a conflict between Germany and the USSR. 

Now, presuming, as some researchers do, the proposals commu¬ 
nicated by Molotov to Schulenburg on November 25, 1940, to have been 
nothing short of a feeler to probe Hitler’s intention.s, his ominous 
silence was eloquent enough. It ought to have alerted Stalin and 
prompted him that there was no reason to count on any further negotia¬ 
tions with Berlin. But Stalin stood pat on his attempts to make 
Hitler resume discussions. That was the aim, in particular, behind the 
ill-starred TASS Statement of June 14, 1941, which said that Germany 
was as faithful as the Soviet Union to the Non-Aggression Pact and 
that the rumours about an impending conflict were being spread by 
certain warmongers intent on setting the USSR and Germany by the 
ears. The TASS Statement did nothing to change Hitler’s position. 
The German press did not even mention it. But it misguided the So¬ 
viet people and the Red Army. 

Even on June 21, that is, on the eve of the Nazi invasion, Stalin 
was still hoping to hear from Hitler. On that Saturday, we, in the 
Berlin Embassy, received a telegram from Moscow enjoining the 
Ambassador to see Ribbentrop without any delay and tell him that the 
Soviet Government was ready and willing to enter into negotiations 
with the Reich’s top leadership and to “hear Germany’s possible 
claims’’. That was, as a matter of fact, a hint at the Soviet side’s willin¬ 
gness not only to hear, but to meet the German claims. Indeed, in the 
small hours of June 22 Soviet trainloads of grain, manganese and oil 
were crossing the border with Germany, although the Germans had 
long since suspended their shipments. Stalin was giving Hitler a kind 
of signal to show that the USSR would go on fulfilling its commit¬ 
ments. But nothing could stop Hitler any longer. Nor was that the end 
of the paradox. At daybreak on June 22, German aircraft were bombing 
Minsk, Brest, Lvov, Rovno, their bombs were bursting on our airfields 
and in lank depots, blowing up our fuel storages and ammunition 
dumps. Hitler’s legions crossed the Soviet border from the Baltic all 
the way to the Black Sea, but Stalin was still wavering. Refusing to 
sign the order of retaliation, he told the marshals around him: 

“Well, maybe, this is just an act of provocation by the German mili- 
tari.sts. Let Molotov call in Schulenburg, he is in direct contact with 
Hitler, let him ask what is going on...’’ 

The war is raging, but there is silence in Stalin’s office, and Molotov 
goes off to order a call to be put through to the German Ambassador. 
The latter is obviously in no hurry to arrive in the Kremlin. Ptecious 
lime is wasted. Finally, Schulenburg appears and, a.sked by the 
People’s Commissar, replies that this is war and that the German troops 
have crossed the border of the USSR on Hitler’s order.s. And there is 
Molotov complaining in confusion: 

“We haven’t deserved that..." 

Indeed, .Stalin had unfailingly replenished Germany’s strategic 
reserves and gi\en out the people Hitler wanted, although he had 
himself obtained some of tho.se he wanted to put away. He believed 
Hitler more than he believed tho.se who, at the risk of their life, warned 
about the imminent danger. He Ihouglit he had figured out everything 
with precision accuracy and that he had fathomed the Fuhrer’s line of 
rea.soning. That was self-deception. Stalin’s error of judgement was 
unpardonable. 

We won out in the end, but at what cost! 




TALKS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE AND THE USSR IN 1939 


Margarita PANKR ASHOVA 

AFTER THE MUNICH DEAL Europe faced the llireal of another 
wave of Nazi expansion. On March 18, 1939, the Soviet g^overninent pro¬ 
posed convening a conference of the most interested .stales to agree on 
a joint position in the event of a new German aggression That date may 
be regarded as the start of the 1939 Soviel-Anglo-Freiich ncgolalions 
on setting up an anti l litter coalition. 

From the very beginning the political negotiations ran into difficul¬ 
ties because of llie dual position of London and Paris which did not 
want to bind themselves by rigid obligations in relation to the Soviet 
side. This is evidenced by the .secret tlocmnents of the British caliinet ^ 
whicfi were recently' made public. The true motives of Ilur British govern¬ 
ment are seen most clearly in ttie minutes oi the government s (^oimniltee 
on Foreign Policy that is. the selected members of (he cabinet. Ibis ar¬ 
ticle is based entirely on those minutes. They provide mote detailed 
answers than other documents to the ftdiowing (pieslioiis: 

Why did tlie British government decide to negotiate with Itie 
SovicrUnion the signing of an agreement oti mutual assistance? 

Wlnit did the British government want to achieve in its negotiations 
with the .Soviet Union? 

Why didn’t it discontinue tlie iieg(»tiations desitite the obvious unw'il- 
lingne.ss to sign a really efTeclive agreement mi mutual assistance with 
tlie Soviet Union, and sometimes even delayi'd them, gradually, tluiugh 
grudgingly, yielding to Soviet demands.-' 

Why did it jiracticallv disrupt the political negotiations in the end, as 
it disagreed with the Soviet lietinition of “indirect aggressi.mwhile 
acceptance of that definition would naan providing elTedive protection 
for the Baltic states against German aggression? 


THF Sf)VlFT UNION, being a major clement in Iniilding up opposi¬ 
tion to tlm a"t-ressor, insislrd that the British and l-rench governments 
should give amtraetua! guarantees /o //o' stales neirthbouritv^ on it. (he 
Baltic sfates in (he first place, in the eeeni of a sn-( ailed imlirert n<^u,res- 
sion hy Germany aftainst the USSR a(ross the territory of these states. 
That was all tire more important for our country since Germany, having 
no common frontiers with the I.ISSR, comd attack it 'inly tuioss llu ter¬ 
ritory of its neighbours. r „ • i 

Confronted with the stubborn unwillingness of Britain and I rance 
to provide guar.nntees for the Baltic stales, the Soviet government decided 

WarBarita Paiikrashova, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), has been tor many years an expert at 
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to find out in full the true intentions of the Western powers, and so 
changed its earlier stance. 

On June 16, 1939, the Soviet Union proposed the signing of a simple 
tripartite pact only against direct > aggression. Such a pact, envisaging 
assistance by the three powers to each other in the event of direct ag¬ 
gression, would provide no guarantees on their part to third countries,* 
that is, the Soviet Union would not have to interfere on the side of 
Poland or Romania—and Britain or France on the side of the Baltic 
states—if they would be attacked by Germany.* Meanwhile a direct at¬ 
tack of Germany on the Soviet Union was unlikely, for in that case it 
would automatically be followed by assistance to the Soviet Union on the 
part of Britain and France, in keeping with the latest Anglo-French 
proposal of June 15,^ and which would mean joint actions of the three 
powers against Germany, something Hitler did not want at all. 

So, according to the provisions of a simple tripartite pact on mutual 
assistance, the Soviet Union, though it was to have no guarantees for 
the Baltic states, could practically stay away from a possible conflict 
between Nazi Germany and the Western powers if the former attacked 
Poland and Romania. Such a tripartite accord would have left Britain 
alone with its “guarantee” for Poland, and London was not too eager 
to back up the guarantees by practical actions. 

The architects of the London policy were obviously confused. Various 
views and suggestions were expressed then. 

The position of the Western powers was most clearly revealed during 
the discussion of the Soviet proposal of June 16 at the Committee on 
Foreign Policy in June and July 1939. The Western powers discussed 
how far they could go in their cooperation with the Soviet Union and on 
what terms a treaty on mutual assistance should be signed with it. 

On June 20, 1939, when the Soviet proposal of June 16 was debated 
at a sitting of the Committee on Foreign Policy, Samuel Hoare, Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs, said, referring to the negative altitude of some 
committee members to that proposal,® that he wondered “whether we 
were right in adopting a non possuinus attitude towards Molotov’s pro¬ 
posal for a simple tripartite guarantee arrangement” because “...a simple 
agreement such as Mr. Molotov had suggested would have a good effect 
on world opinion, and would be much less dangerous and embarrassing 
to us than the more elaborate arrangements”.® Though Chamberlain and 
Halifax did not speak openly against concluding a tripartite arrange¬ 
ment, Chamberlain declared that “there was a great deal to be said for 
the Home Secretary’s point of view, but the disadvantage was not only 
that public opinion would think that the negotiations had, in fact, failed 
but that Russia would be left in a very dissatisfied and sulky state”. ^ 

Halifax backed up the Prime Minister, saying that “information from 
many different sources pointed to the necessity, after we had gone so far, 
of reaching an agreement with Russia, as otherwise Hitler might well be 
encouraged to take some violent action”.* 

Similar views were voiced also during a sitting of the committee on 
June 26, 1939, when the question was whether to agree to transfer the 
list of guaranteed states from the additional protocol to Article 1 of the 
agreement and what was to be done about the Netherlands and Switzer¬ 
land.® But within the framework of that discussion the debate, which 
had started on June 20, continued and the sides were to decide what was 
to be preferred—a simple tripartite pact against direct aggression or an 
agreement providing for guarantees to the Baltic states and Poland, 
flallfax stated that “whatever formula was suggested, it would be 
realised throughout the world that the efforts to conclude a satisfactory 
Treaty with Russia had in fact failed unless we could in some way satisfy 
Mr. Molotov on this Baltic State point”. 
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Asked by Chamberlain what was to be done if the Soviet government 
would object to including the Netherlands and Switzerland in the list* 
Halifax replied that “in this event he would favour reverting to the con¬ 
clusion of a simple Treaty of Mutual Guarantee against direct aggres¬ 
sion”. “If we had to take a simple Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, this at 
all events should block the door to any agreement between Germany and 
Soviet Russia,” " he declared. 

Minister of Coordination of Defence Lord Chatfield considered that 
“on the whole, in view of the difficulties and complexities, the best plan 
would probably be to have the simple Treaty of Mutual Guarantee be¬ 
tween ourselves, France and Soviet Russia” and that “such a Treaty 
would prevent Soviet Russia from making a Pact with Germany". 

Cabinet member W. S. Morrison observed that "if Germany overran 
Poland she would then be on the Soviet Frontier. The same was true of 
Romania. It was therefore of direct and vital interest to Russia that she 
should assist these two countries in resisting German aggression.” 
So, he evidently believed that the Soviet Union would intervene on the 
side of Poland all the same, even if it had no formal obligations, and 
that Soviet assistance to Poland would be ensured by means of only a 
tripartite agreement, not binding anyone by guarantees to the Baltic 
states. 

Ultimately the committee adopted a deci.sion which was then reflected 
in the Anglo-French text of Article 1 and the additional protocol to it 
signed on July 1, 1939.'* Though they did envisage an indirect aggres¬ 
sion as such, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Luxemburg were added to 
the separate secret list of guaranteed states, which already included 
Estonia, Latvia, Finland, Poland, Romania, Turkey, Greece, and Bel¬ 
gium. 

Though officially the Western powers did not respond to the Soviet 
proposal, and the USSR was interested in continuing the negotiations on 
concluding an effective agreement on mutual assistance, the question 
of signing a simple tripartite pact for the case of only direct aggression 
was not raised at the further negotiations. 

The further negotiations were devoted mainly to the question of in¬ 
direct aggression and to a definition of such aggression. 

The Soviet side responded to the proposal of July I by a draft dated 
July 3, in which it rejected the idea of granting guarantees to the three 
additional countries and for the first time expressed the Soviet definition 
of indirect aggression (“which implies an internal coup or a change in 
a policy to suit the aggressor”).'* It was rejected by the British repre¬ 
sentatives. 

On July 4, at a sitting of the Committee on Foreign Policy, where 
the Soviet proposal was discussed, Halifax said he .saw only two pos 
sibilities; 

“1. to break off the negotiations—this course he did not favour; 

“2. to fall back on the limited Tripartile Pact, which Mr. Molotov had 
himself suggested.” 

He personally supported the second version on the grounds that it 
would be wrong to be "unduly controversial vis-a-vis Soviet Russia, as 
our main object in the negotiations was to prevent Russia from engaging 
herself with Germany.” '® 

The Home Secretary, for his part, observed that "the definition of in¬ 
direct aggression was too wide and too dangerous”. The Lord President 
of the Council thought that public opinion would be quite satisfied with 
a simple Tripartite Pact, upon which might, if thought desirable, be 
based wider and more elaborate arrangements at some future lime. 

The President of the Board oi Trade said that he "entirely disagreed 
with this view”. "We could," he said, “safely have taken up this position 
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three months ago, but after all the publicity that had been given to the 
negotiations, the conclusion now of a simple Trinartile Pact would be 
generally regarded as concealing a complete breakdown of the negotia¬ 
tions, and would be hailed in Germany as such. It would be asked 
whether this pact would cover Danzig—the most immediate and critical 
danger point—and the answer must be in the negative... During the next 
critical three months it was all important that we should secure Soviet 
Russia’s guarantee for Poland which wa.s the one country that really 
mattered at the moment. 

Halifax replied that the definition of indirect aggression proposed in 
the Soviet draft of July .3 “was very difficult to swallow” and “would 
put us in Russia’s power”. 

The President of tlie Board of Trade said he doubted if tlie Soviet 
definition of indirect aggression was as dangerous for the British side 
as it was alleged to be. In his view it gave “endless opportunities for 
argument as t(i the real meaning of almost every word in it”. “If we 
cared to be cynical,” he said, “we might safely accept it with a mental 
reservation that if It ever came within sight of having lo be implemented 
we could differ from Soviet Russia on every point (;f its Interpretation.” 

Thomas Inskip, Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, also “agreed 
that the definition was oj)en to entirely different interpretations”.®'’' 
Halifax said he was inclined towards signing a simple Triparlitc Pact.®'’ 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster pointed out that “the definition 
of indirect aggression wa.s niosl objcclionable... If. for exam|)le, some 
totalitarian or right-wing regime was established in Latvia, this defini¬ 
tion would enable the Soviet Government lo intervene and lo drag ns 
in with it. Ih’ agreed with the Home Secretary that Ihe definition was 
the real stumbling block. He Ihonghl that we were being forced back by 
the pressure of curcumstanc.es upon a simple Tripartite Pact. He agreed 
with the President of the Board of Trade that such a Pad would be a 
ridiculously small mouse lor the mountains to have produced, but he 
doubled whether the effect of its announcement would be the same in 
Geriuanv as hero. He tliought that here there would bo general relief that 
an .'igreemeiil with Ru.ssia had been concluded, and its terms would no, 
be loo closely scrutinised. In Germany it would be suspected that the 
Pad conce.iled various kinds of secret provisions. On these grounds ho 
sup|)orled Ihe Foreign Secretary's proposals.”®^ 

Chamberl.'iin said be was convinced lhal for the British government 
it was lolally impossible publicly to justify or defend that definition 
about wliich he had strong misgivings and that “it wcjuld be, on llie 
whole, wise for us to lr\ for an arrangoinenl on a simpler and narrower 
basis, i.e. a I’ripartite i’ad combined wdth the consjillalive provision.^... 
He bim.sclf did not lliink that public opinion would regard a simple 
Tripartite f^acl -is a ‘ridiculous mouse’. Public opinion wanted an agree¬ 
ment direded against .iggressors, and he thought that such opinion 
would be satisfied.”®"' 

Though Chambi'rl.'iin and Ilalifa.x hoped that Britain would not have 
!fi war willt (lerinany over Poland. Ihey still feared that Miller cr>uld 
draw liis own ct'ociiisions fr(mi what had taken place. Halifax stressed 
lliat. perhaps, “the slrc.tngest argument .against a simple Tripartite Pact 
was lli.il such a P.ict iniglit encourage Herr Hiller in some violent Polish 
1 :• Dan/Jg adventure”. 

ChamluTlain, for his part, said he did not believe that Hiller would 
decide lo run risk.s in regard to Danzig because France and the Hnlted 
Kmgdtmi would sign a Tripartite Pact with Russia instead of a more 
.■laborate Irealv; “He would suspect that behind the simple Tripartite 
Pact there were v.irious secret provisions. He had never been able to see 
how Russia could render effective assistance of an active nature to l•'rance 
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and ourselves except by assisting Poland in one way or anolber.” Cham- 
hertain said further that “having gone as far as we had done, he was now 
disposed to agree that we should submit to the Soviet Government Iw^u 
definite alternatives to select one or the otiicr: 

“I). That the Soviet Government should drop their definition of in¬ 
direct aggression and that we should abandon our insistance on the 
inclusion of Switzerland and the Netherlands in the secret Protocol; or 

“2). That there should be a Tripartite Pact®’’* plus the provisions for 
consultation to which the Foreign Secretary had referred,” 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster said he was convinced that 
“it would be better to have some agreement with Soviet Russia than none 
at all. Apart from other considerations, the bargaining over of the Soviet 
Government vis-a-vis Germany would tend to disappear if we made an 
agreement with them.”®® 

After the debate the committee took a decision to send to the ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow an instruction in connection with the above-mentioned 
item 1 proposed by the Prime Minister. ®' 

While the British side was strongly opposed to the Soviet definition 
of indirect aggression formulated on July 3, it was still more implacable 
about the Soviet definition suggested on July 9, which said that “the 
term ‘indirect aggression’ referred to an action which any of the above- 
mentioned states would agree to under a threat of force on the part of 
another state, or without such a threat, and which would cause the use 
of the territory and forces of a given slate for aggression against it or 
against any of the contracting parties and will therefore be followed by 
a loss of the state’s Independence or a violation of its neutrality.”*® 
On July 10 the committee discussed the Soviet definition of indirect ag- 
greiision proposed on July 9. Halifax said that he personally had reached 
the conclusion that “the latest Soviet draft of July lOth (sic—Af. P.) 
was unacceptable”.** He considered it necessary to declare unambiguous¬ 
ly to the Soviet government that “we were not prepared to entertain any 
formula which did not exclude the conception of internal interference.”” 
“The only protection afforded by the formula,” said Halifax, “was (1) 
its obscurity which would permit each contracting parly to place its own 
definition upon it; and (2) that the USSR must be involved in hostilities 
with Germany and not merely with, say, Estonia before the formula 
applied.”** He said also that “subject to the Soviet Government’s 
agreeing to our proposals regarding indirect aggression,** he (the 
Foreign Secretary) thought that we might try meet them on the point 
that staff conversations should be concluded before the political agree¬ 
ment was officially sighed”. “He (the Foreign Secretary) thought that 
our best course would be to try to bargain a concession in this matter 
against Soviet acceptance of our indirect aggression formula. If this 
failed we should then fall back upon the tripartite plan plus an offer 
to discuss the possibilities of extending thai plan to other States. If the 
Soviet Government rejected this proposal then we should have to recog¬ 
nise that the negotiations had broken down (italics mine— /Vl. P.)”.*® 
Thus the statement by Halifax implied that the latest Soviet definition 
of indirect aggression was unacceptable for the British side, and that it 
was ready to disrupt the negotiations because of that. 

Halifax reported further about his meeting with Charles Corbin, 
Amba.ssador of France to Great Britain, during which he tried to impress 
on the Ambassador that, perhaps, the military agreement might not be so 
important as it appeared at first sight. “In any event so long as the 
military conversations were taking place we should be preventing Soviet 
Russia from entering the German camp.”** Chamberlain agreed with 
Halifax that the British side could not accept the Soviet formula,*® and, 
referring to item 2 in the telegram sent by British Ambassador in Mos- 
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COW Seeds, in which he wrote that item 3 of the Soviet draft dated July 
9 could be acceptable if the words “under the threat of the use of force 
or without such a threat (italics mine— M. P.)" would be replaced by the 
words “under the threat of the use of force by another power”, he said 
that at first sight he had no objections to that. Chamberlain added that 
he “agreed also with the Foreign Secretary in regard to meeting the 
Soviet Government on the point about the military conversations”. He 
greatly disliked this proposal, but he had been impressed with the fact 
that it was one upon which the whole Soviet government were unanim¬ 
ous. “In these circumstances, if we rejected it we should have endless 
trouble, and personally he did not attach any very great importance to it 
(italics mine— M. P.). 

“As he had said on a previous occasion, he believed that the Russians 
would become much more forthcoming when we had entered into some 
agreement with them. He was therefore prepared to bargain the military 
conversations point against Soviet acceptance of our indirect aggression 
formula. 

“At the same time he did not believe that it was necessary here and 
now to take any decision on the question whether negotiations should be 
broken off if we failed to secure the wider agreement or even a simple 
tripartite arrangement. It was not necessary at the moment to look as 
far ahead as this.”^® 

It was sufficient to give Ambassador Seeds in Moscow an instruction 
telling him that if no wider agreement would be reached, he would have 
to go back to the proposal on a limited tripartite arrangement.^’ 

Summarising the discussion of the issue, John Simon, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, stressed on July 10: “It was important to insure that we 
should retain a free hand so as to be able to tell Russia that we were 
not bound to go to war because we did not agree with her interpretation 
of the facts.” 

As he dwelled on the question of concluding a military agreement 
with the USSR, Lord Chatfield, Minister for Coordination of Defence, 
pointed out that “it might be found very difficult". “Up to the present,” 
he said, “we had never made a military agreement with another country 
and it was a grave matter to have to decide in advance what particular 
action in the naval, military or air prepare we, and the French, would be 
prepared to take in different contingencies and in the case of various 
countries. In any case it might be anticipated that the discussions would 
be very prolonged and they would have to be conducted probably on the 
level of the Deputy Chiefs of Staff.” 

The minister emphasised that “the Russian Government attached 
great importance to these Staff conversations because they wanted a 
detailed agreement in which the French and ourselves would be bound 
to act in the various contingencies as the agreement provided.” 

Halifax replied that in his view, “when the military conversations had 
begun no great progress would be made. The conversations would drag 
on and ultimately each side would accept a general undertaking from 
ihc other. In this way, we should have gained time and made the best of 
a situation from which we could not now escape (italics mine—AI. P.). 
In those conditions the committee look the following decision on July 10, 
19.39: “(1) That the Soviet formula of July lOth regarding indirect ag¬ 
gression is unacceptable and cannot be entertained. (2) That we should 
maintain our own formula about indirect aggression... (3) That we should 
accept a secret list of States, omitting therefrom Holland, Switzerland 
and Luxembourg but covering the case of Holland and Switzerland by 
a provision for subsequent consultation. (4) That if the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment agree to our proposals regarding indirect aggression we should 
agree, after pointing out our difficulties and making the most of the con- 
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cession, to the Soviet view as regards Article VI, namely, that the Staff 
Conversations should not be concluded before the political agreement is 
officially signed, and that both the military and political agreements 
should be executed simultaneously... (6) That on the receipt of the con¬ 
currence of the French Government, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs should be authorised to instruct Sir Seeds to communicate the 
above conclusions to the Soviet Government and to inform that 
Government that failing acceptance of our revised formula regarding 
indirect aggression or a formula to the same effect we consider that the 
best course will^ be to conclude a limited tripartite agreement (italics 
mine—-iVf. P.) with a provision for consultation as to States not covered 
by that agreement. (7) That no decision should be taken at present 
regarding the policy to be adopted if the Soviet Government reject the 
proposals summarised in (2) to (4), and also the limited tripartite 
agreement mentioned in (6) above.” 

At the sitting of the Committee on Foreign Policy, held on July 19, 
1939, at the heat of the .^.nglo-German secret talks, about which you will 
road further in this article, the British side took the final decision not to 
accept the Soviet indirect aggression formula. According to Halifax, 
“the question, whether in any particular case aggression had taken place 
should be left to be determined by the three contracting Powers”, for 
otherwise the Soviet government would have an opportunity to decide 
whether aggression had taken place, which would involve the Soviet 
Union in a war and would therefore involve Britain and France in it. 

Chamberlain proposed that the Soviet government be finally informed 
that if it would accept the British formula of indirect aggression, the 
British side would agree to the Soviet point of view regarding Article 
VI (“Military Conversations”).^* At the same time he pointed out that 
Britain would have the greatest difficulties in reaching understanding on 
the military aspects of the agreement because “the Soviet Government 
wish to have military obligations and contributions on each side clearly 
settled. On this point there should be no misunderstanding”,^® he said. 

In connection with the forthcoming military talks, the Minister for 
Coordination of Defence asked to inform him about the following: 
“1) Should the Chiefs of Staff be invited lo prepare an appreciation on 
the question of .Anglo-French-Soviet Staff talks? 


“2) At what level should these talks take place...? 

<« 


“4) Should they not definitely he Tripartite talks?”®® 

In his answer Chamberlain said he “did not think that the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee need consider the question immediately... The Sub¬ 
committee had other and even more urgent important questions before 
it, and he thought that it would be as well lo wail until replies had been 
received to the telegrams to be dispatched to Moscow.”®' In other words, 
in the opinion of the Prime Minister, the Sub-Committee of the Chiefs 
of Staff did not have, for the time being, to prepare materials for military 
talks. 

Thus Britain’s consent to military talks was in fact a manoeuvre 
aimed at avoiding an open breakdown! of the talks on the definition of 
indirect aggre.ssion, a breakdown w'hich would have occurred at a time 
most unfavourable for Britain, when the secre< talks with Germany were 
in full swing and the threat of a Nazi attack on Danzig and Poland was 
real. Already at that stage, in July 1939, it was quite obvious that the 
consent of the Anglo-French side to military talks was a tactical ploy, 
and Britain and France had no intention to conduct the talks in earnest. 

2 — i«70 (Mrji.) 
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THE POSITION TAKEN by the. British Cabinet on both the political 
and further military talks was fully in keeping with the foreign-policy 
conception of Chamberlain, which was to appease Germany and agree 
with it on all the main aspects of Anglo-German relations. This is seen 
most clearly from the secret Anglo-German talks held in London in late 
July 1939 and the proposals made to Germany by the British side. 

Throughout the political Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations in Moscow, 
Neville Henderson, British Ambassador in Berlin, never failed to say 
in conversations with the German that the British side was still prepared 
to reach agreement with Germany, In his reports to London, Henderson 
wrote that a precondition for negotiations with Germany was the con- 
elusion of an Anglo-Franco-Soviet agreement which will build up British 
positions with regard to Germany. “ 

By mid-July, the British government evidently decided that the Mos¬ 
cow negotiations had gone far enough to be used as a trump card in the 
talks with Germany. Besides, at that time the threat to Poland from 
Germany increased, “ and the situation in the Far East grew tense for 
Britain (the aggravation of Anglo-Japanese relations around the Tianjin 
conflict,^* which had gravely undermined Britain’s prestige in the re¬ 
gion). Chamberlain chose precisely that moment for coming up with a 
new initiative on conducting Anglo-German talks. Secret meetings were 
held on July 18, 20 and 21, 1939, between Horace Wilson, Chamberlain’s 
closest adviser, and Robert Hadson, President of the board of trade, on 
the one hand, and Helmut Wohitat, on the other. German Ambassador 
Herbert von Dirksen was kept informed about the talks. 

The British proposals, whicii were not negotiated, though, because the 
German side did not respond to them openly, nor did it make its own 
proposals in response, are of great interest for understanding the true 
goals of Britain’s foreign policy at the time, and especially for under¬ 
standing its position during the forthcoming Anglo-Franco-Sovict milit¬ 
ary talks. 

Contrary to the widely advertised course of “struggle against aggres¬ 
sion”, those proposals are evidence of Chamberlain’s striving to reach 
agreement with Germany. Despite their outwardly unofficial character, 
they reflected the essence of Briti.sh foreign policy and the great signi¬ 
ficance Chamberlain attached to agreement with Germany. By contrast 
with the wish to bargain to the last ditch and to minimise future obliga¬ 
tion, which was typical of the negotiations with the Soviet Union, the 
British side in its contacts with Wohitat readily met Germany halfway. 
Moreover, it itself proposed a global programme of settling Angle-Ger¬ 
man difficulties, including the signing of a pact on non-aggression and 
non-interference In the each other’s affairs, on limiting armaments in the 
sea, on land and in the air, and on a return of colonies to Germany. 
It was proposed also that Germany’s economy and finances be assisted 
and Eastern and South-Ea.stern Europe be recognised as a sphere of 
Germany’s interc.sts. They discussed also a division of world economic 
markets, such as China, the Briti.sh Empire and the Soviet Union, s®. 

“The ultimate go.al of Horace Wilson,” wrote Dirksen in a memoran¬ 
dum dispatche ’ to Berlin on July 21, “is the broadest Anglo-German 
agreement on all major problems.” “Sir Horace Wilson,” he said, 
“made it perfectly clear that Chamberlain approved of that programme; 
Wilson had offered Wohitat to have a talk with Chamberlain immediately, 
so that Wohitat would receive from him a confirmation of what Wilson 
had said. But Wohitat, considering the unofficial character of his talks, 
found such a talk with Chamberlain inappropriate.”®** From what Wilson 
had sale it followed that agrement with Germany on the above-mentioned 
terms would make the Anglo-Franco-Soviet talks and guarantees for 
Poland unnecessary. 
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As a result, Dirksen writes, in Wilson’s opinion, “questions of such 
great importance would thus be raised and solved, that Middle East 
problems whose solution had come to a stalemate, problems like Danzig 
and Poland, would have receded into the background and lost their 
significance. Sir Horace Wilson said definitely to Mr. Wohltat that the 
signing of a non-aggres.sion pact would give Britain an opportunity to 
free itself from the obligation in regard to Poland. Thus the Polish is¬ 
sue would have lost a considerable degree of its acuteness."®® 

During a talk with Theodor Kordt, Counsellor of the German Embas¬ 
sy in London, Labour politician Charles Roden-Buxtoii, as Kordt put it, 
dotted his “i’s” crossed his "I’s". He said that Britain promised lo slop 
the talks with the Soviet Union on signing a pact.®® 

He could not have said it clearer. 

On August II. Wilson and Dirksen had a talk, about wliich Dirksen 
recalled that “from the conversation with Sir Horace Wilson it could be 
concluded that he looked upon the programme of llie talks—reported to 
Wohltat and confirmed lo me—as official sounding on the part of Britain 
which expected Germany's response lo that.” 

The fact of the secret contacts of Wilson and Hudson leaked into the 
British press and became known to the Soviet government. That inevi¬ 
tably affected the Soviet Union’s position at the Anglo-I-'ranco-Sovict 
military talks which were held in August. 


EARLY IN 1940, during the strange war, the British government 
decided to publish, for propaganda purposes, the Blue Book, a collection 
A)f documents of the 1939 Anglo-f'ranco-Sovict negotiations, and even 
reported the fact to Parliament. The purpose of the publication was to 
expose the Soviet stand at the negotinllons. However, it did not go far- 
ihor ihaii discussing the make-up of the collection. 

Since France took part in the negotiations on Britain’s side (it al¬ 
most entirely intrusted the conduct of the negotiations to Britain), the 
iiritish Cabinet had to inform the French government about the content 
of that collection. 

On .lanuary 12. 1940, French Ambassador Charles Corbin submitted 
lo liie Foreign Office a memorandum with remarks on the make-up of 
tile collection prepared by the British side. The memorandum said, among 
other things, that while the French government had no objections to the 
content of the documents, “it could not but express .seriou.s doubts about 
advisability of their publication”. “The reading of these documents,” the 
memoraiulum said, “creates the genet a! impression that from the start 
of the negotiations and to their end the Russian government wr)rked 
stubbornly to make the discus.sed pact ulmostly universal and effective. 

“It seems that this desire of the Soviet government to block securely 
all ways for German aggression, no matier if it is sincere or not, con- 
stantly came up against Anglo-French restraint and a clear intention of 
both governments to limit the sphere of Russian interference. The very 
fact that all Russian demands were being accepted by the Anglo French 
participants in the negotiations as ltie.se difficult negotiations moved 
along could not but weaken the effect of the quite substantiated provi¬ 
sions they had initially advanced. Accordingly, the Soviet positions grew 
stronger. 

“As a result, the planned collection will give a confirmation to a 
number of the arguments of tho.se who assert, sincerely or not, that the 
Soviet government had gone over to the German side only after Britain 
ind France vacillated and displayed unwillingness to act unconditionally 
on the side of Moscow, and because of their unpreparedness to facilitate 
the direct actions of the Russian armies against Germany..." All this 
2 * 
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prompted the following conclusion: "The British Blue Book runs the risk 
of setting off an argument most undesirable in the present situation.”** 

In conclusion, the memorandum expressed apprehensions that the 
publication of the Blue Book will cause an undesirable publication by the 
Soviet side in response.®* 

On January 18, 1940, the planned publication of the Blue Book was 
debated by the British Cabinet. Referring to the stance of the French 
government, Halifax spoke against its publication, proposing its post¬ 
ponement until a more appropriate time. He was supported by those 
present. Ultimately the Cabinet “agreed that publication at this juncture 
of the proposed Blue Book oh the negotiations with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in the summer of 1939 was inopportune”.®^ 


THE MINUTES OF THE SITTINGS of the British Committee on 
Foreign Policy, which considered the Soviet propo.sals made during the 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet political negotiations in 1939, show that such nego¬ 
tiations were needed by Britain above all for lying the Soviet Union to’ 
itself, preventing a possible improvement of German-Soviet relations and 
making it impossible for the Soviet Union to stay away from an Anglo- 
German conflict. Britain would have been satisfied also by a tripartite 
agreement on mutual assistance, which, however, would not have 
provided for effective guarantees for the stales bordering on the USSR, 
including the Baltic states, that is, guarantees of the USSR’s security— 
an agreement which could not involve the Western powers in a war 
against Germany on the side of the Soviet Union. .Apart from that, the 
Chamberlain-Halifax Cabinet was not against using the very fad of 
negotiations with the Soviet Union for exerting pressure on Germany 
with a prospect of Anglo-German rapprochement. 

In any case it was believed in London that the way to the East 
should remain open for Germany. 

' Direct a^r^rression against (he USSR meant that its ultimate objective was ihe 
Soviet Uniun, and not the countries bordering on it; it implied the declaration by 
Germany of a war against the I SSR. 

^ Poland and Romania, it should be recalled, already had such guarantees provided 
by Britain and France against an attack of Germany on them. 

* The memorandum of the Soviet government of June 16. 1939, said: “The obliga¬ 
tions of Britain, France and the USSR regarding iniitnal a.s.sis(ance would he valid 
only in the event of a direct attack of an aggressor on the territory of any of the 
Contracting Parties, but it would nut apply to cases when one of the Contracting Par¬ 
ties would be involved in a war in ctiimeciion with assistance rendered bv it to any 
third state which is not a party to tins agreement and which was aliaci.ed hy an 
aggressor” [The USSR in the Strufsiilc jor Feme on the Lve of World War U (Septem¬ 
ber J93S-Aui*ust 1939). Dnetunenth and .Materials (Further reference is ti> The USSR in 
the Struggle for Peace.... Polilizdat, 1971, p. 452 (in Russian)]. 

* See The USSR in ihe Struggle for Peace..., p. 450. 

s Presideiil of the Board of Trade Oliver Stanley said, for instance, that “such an 
arrangement would be generally regarded as a complete breakdown of the negotiations 
and that it would be generally feared that Germaiiv would seize Danzig and that if 
war resulted Rns.;a would not be involved" jPublic Record Office (further: PRO), 
Cab. 27/625. p. IHS], 

« Ibid., p. 184. 

' PRO, Cab. 27/825. p. 186. 

* Ibidem. 

* Fearing a German attack not only on Belgium but also on the Netherlands, Bri¬ 
tain hoped in fael to obtain from the Soviet Union additional guarantees for the 
Netherlands and Switzerland in exchange for a consent to guarantee the Baltic states 
as well 

'® PRO, Cab. 27/625, p. 197. 

•« Ibid., p. 199. 

Ibid., p. 200. 

“ Ibid., p. 199. 

“ Sec The USSR in the Struggle for Peace..., p. 476. 
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* Viscount Riinciman, Presittent of the Board f»f Trade and Lord President of the 
Council, and M. McDonald, Secretary for the Colonies, also spoke in favour of a simple 
Tripartite Pact (PRO, Cab, 27/625, p. 247). 

» Ibid., p. 248. 

*» Ibid., p. 249. 

Ibidem. 

** The USSR in the Struggle for Peace.... pp. 486-487. 

PRO. Cab. 27/625. p. 2.=- 

^ Ibid., p. 257. 

** Ibid., p. 256. 

^ Tlie Anf^lo-French draft apreenicnt of July 8 said that the word "aggression” 
should be understood in the sense that it applies also to such actions to which a cor¬ 
responding state has agreed under the threat of force from another state and which 
involve the renunciation by that state of its independence or its neutrality” (The USSR 
in the Struggle for Peace..., p. 486). 

» PRO. Cab. 27/625. pp. 257-258. 

“ Ibid., p. 258. 

* Ibid., p. 260. 

* Ibidem. 

ibid., p. 261. 

« Ibid., p. 266. 

« Ibid., p. 268. 
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** On July 25, Halifax informel the Soviet Ambassador about that (see The USSR 
in the Struggle for Peace..., p. 515), and on July 27. the British and French ambassa¬ 
dors in Moscow made an appropriate stateincnt to Vyacheslav Molotov (see Documents 
on British Foreign Policy. 1919-1939. Third Series, Vol. VI, London, 1953, pp. 521,478), 
« PRO. Cab. 27/625, p. 287. 

» Ibid., p. 288. 

Ibid., p. 289. 

® Sec DBFP. Third Series, Vol. VI. p. 712. 
w See The USSR in the Struggle for Peace. .. pp. 487-490. 689. 

« The Tianjin conflict started in June 1939; the Japanese government, pressurising 
Britain. Fran.'e and the United States irilo recognising Japan’s .seizures in China, 
blockaded the British concessions in Tianjsin on lime 14, 1939. The reason for the 
blockade was the demand of the Japanese for extradition to the concessional authorjtiw 
of the four Chinese charged by the Japanese, with the murder of one of their proteges 
(The USSR in the Struggle for Peace..., p. 692). 

» Helmut Wohitat was an official for sptv.ial missions at the department in charge 
of the four-year plan of Germany. _ „ . 

See Documents on German Foreign Policy. 1918-1945, Senes D. Vol. VI, p. 977; 
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Hitler’s Proposal to London, 
August 1939 


Lev BEZYMENSKY 


IT HAPPENED on August 11, 1939. The scene of action: Berghof, the 
Bavarian residency of the Fuehrer and the Rcichskanzler of Germany 
near the town of Berchtesgaden. The dramatis personae: Adolf Hitler; 
Carl Burckhardl, the high commissioner of the League of Nations in the 
“free city” of Danzig since 1937, a Swiss diplomat; and Albrecht Forster, 
the Nazi Gauleiter of Danzig. The story is about an event which is of no 
small importance for understanding the political situation in the summer 
and autumn of 1939. 

It was the middle of August, the situation in Europe was most explo¬ 
sive. Germany did not hide its intention to start a conflict with Poland, 
also over Danzig, a “free city” on Polish territory. The Soviet Union, Bri¬ 
tain and France were negotiating the establishment of a military alliance 
against the aggressor. Germany, which had already decided to attack its 
eastern neighbour, conducted talks “on fronts”—with Britain and with 
the Soviet Onion. In Danzig itself and around it tensions were running 
high. The Gennan press and diplomats had launched a noisy anti-Polish 
campaign. The papers were full of reports on non-existent oppression of 
Germans in Poland. Pa.ssions were raging in the city. Storm troopers 
clashed with the personnel of the diplomatic mis.sion. In response to the 
demand of the German authorities, Tadeusz Perkowski, the head of the 
mission, was recalled to Warsaw. 

In the evening of August 10, Carl Burckhardl gave a farewell 
party in honour of Perkowski. Forster telephoned the high commissioner 
to tell him that Hitler had personally invited him to come to Berchtes¬ 
gaden. 

Burckhardl did not accept the invitation at once, fearing that the visit 
would become publicly known. But I’orslcr dispelled his doubts, saying 
that the Fuehrer’s personal plane was ready on the airfield cordoned off 
by the police, and no one would know about the flight. The Burckhardl 
put through urgent calls to Paris, London and Warsaw. Having received 
the con.sent of the three foreign ministers—George Bonnet, Lord Halifax 
and Josef Beck—he flew from Danzig the next morning. He had a talk 
with Hitler on August 11, after which the Swiss diplomat headed for 
Basel. On August 13, he was visited by two special emissaries—Roger 
Makins of the Foreign Office Central Department, and Pierre Arnal from 
Quai d’Orsay. Burckhardl informed them confidentially about what Hitter 
had told him. 

Hardly had Burckhardl finished his story, when Arnal received this 
report: ttie newspaper Pari:^ Soir had published sensational news about 
a secret meeting in the Fuehrer’s residency. It said that Burckhardl had 
received a personal message for Chamberlain, in which the British Prime 

Lev Bezymensky, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), is a political commentator of the “New Ti¬ 
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Minister was requested to take part in a joint campaign against Soviet 
Russia. 

So what did Hitler say to the guest from Danzig, and what was 
behind the urgent invitation? After the war an English ri*cord of the talk 
written by Roger Makins was made public; ‘ and its German version was 
published by Burckhardt himself.* It will be no exaggeration to say that 
the record is unique. Hitler in it is portrayed “in full view ’ as a skilful 
demagogue and a calculating politician. 

THE TALK WITH HITLER 

Hitler: I hope you enjoyed your flight. My Condor aeroplane is not as fast 
as the Douglas machines, but It is more solid and more useful as a mili¬ 
tary machine. It stands gunfire better. You have had a tiring week. 

1 know you have done your best to find a pacific solution, but (his fri¬ 
endly expression changed to a menacing mask) all your work has been 
spoiled by the Poles. 1 told Forster to W'ork through the representative of 
the League of Nations, 1 do not like that institution, but I have to admit 
that in the questions of the plebi.scite in the Saar and of Danzig it has 
in general acted in a correct manner. 1 emphasise that Forster acted on 
my instructions because 1 know' you are objective. In spile of economic 
reprisals and threats, Forster has not acted in an exaggerated manner. 
But the Poles, who are still, 1 believe, members of the League of Nations, 
do not make use of it. On Friday last * (the day of the delivery of the 
Polish ultimatum) a telephone message to you would have been sufficient. 
The Pcjles knew that conversations were possible, they need not have sent 
a Note. (Herr Forster here agreed that if the Poles had acted through 
Burckhardt, the matter could have been arranged.) ^ 

Burckhardt: The conversations were put off through pettiness. 

Hitler: (angry) That is lamentable at such a serious moment. M. Cho- 
dacki '* on Beck’s orders took action two days before the matter was on 
the point of being settled; he .sent a rude telephone message. And when 
Greiscr® denied that any measures against the (histoms Inspectors had 
been taken. Beck trumpeted (‘posaunte’) in the press. (Furious) The 
press said I had lost the war of nerves, that menaces were the right 
course to take with me, that we had given way when the Poles stoijd firm, 
that 1 had only bluffed last year, and that my bluff had been called by 
Polish courage, which the C'zechs had lacked. 1 have seen idiotic slalc- 
ments in the I'rench press that I had lost my nerve and the Poles had 
kept theirs. (Herr Hitler was so carried away by anger that he wavi 
unable to speak for some moments.) 

Burckhardt: I despise the press. It is one of the least admirable features 
of our time. One should not take it .seriously, not even the German 
press. ® 

Hitler: (calm) I cannot do so. As a proletarian, because of my past, my 
rise, my being, I cannot see things in that way. The .slalesineri f ught to 
understand this, and reckon with it if they want to avoid a catastrophe. 
It is not true that the British Government ha.s no influence with the press, 
they conceal things when they so wish.' (Crescendo) The Stale Secreta¬ 
ry has sent for the Polish Ambassador and (old him the hour which tias 
struck (‘welche Stiinde gc.'jchiagcn hat’). That is my answer to ultima¬ 
tums and lost wars of nerves. (Fortissimo) If the. slightest incident hap¬ 
pens now 1 shall crush the Poles without warning in such a way that no 
trace of Poland can be found afterwards. I shall strike tike lightning 
with the full force of a mechanised army, of which the Poles have no con- 
ccpllon. Listen to that. 


August 4, 1939. 
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Burckhardt: I am listening. I know that that will mean a general war. 
Hitler: (agitated and almost appealingly) So be It. If I have to wage 
war, I would rather do it today than tomorrow. I will not wage it like 
the Germany of Wilhelm II, which continually had qualms of consience 
about the complete application of armed force. I will fight ruthlessly to 
the last. (Pause) 1 said to Lloyd George, if you had been a corporal and 
I a Minister in the last war, you (i. e. England) would be in a very diffe¬ 
rent position than you are in today.’ Italy (and here Burckhardt had an 
impression of slight uncertainly) will fight with us whatever happens, 
(Hesitation) Japan als(». Thanks to my fortifications I will hold the West 
with 74 divisions, the rest will be hurled against the Poles, who will be 
liquidated in three weeks. (Switzerland has nothing to fear, I will res¬ 
pect its neutrality.) Where can they attack me? In the air? People try 
to impress me with figures and demonstrations of rearmament, especially 
in the air. (Hysterical laughter) 1 laugh, it is I who am the specialist 
in rearmament, not the others. Their air force! England has 135.000 men, 
France 75,000. I in time of peace have 600,000 and 1,000,000 in time of 
war. My anti-aircraft artillery is the best in the world; it was proved 
in Spain. The Russians (and we know them better than most, hundreds 
of our officers have served in Russia) have no offensive strength and will 
not pull the chc.stnuts out of the fire for others. A country does not kill 
off its officers if it intends to fight a war. We beat the Russians in Spain, 
the Japanese have also beaten them. (Angry) They won’t make our flesh 
creep with the Russians. (Calm) This eternal talk of war is folly and 
puts the people in a frenzy. What is the question? Only this, that we must 
have grain and timber. For grain, I need space in the East. For timber, 
I need one colony, one only. We can live. Our harvests have been excel¬ 
lent in 1938 and this year. We can live in spite of the triumphant shouts 
of others that we are starving. We have these harvests thanks to the as¬ 
siduity of our population, and above all to the use of chemical manures. 
One day the soil will have enough and go on strike like a body that has 
had too much medicine. What then? Can I accept that rny people should 
suffer from famine? Shall I not do better to leave 2,000, 000 on the battle¬ 
field than to lose many from hunger? Wo know what it is to die of hun¬ 
ger. Perhaps in your country there are still apostles of humanity who 
remember 1919. I don’t want it repeated. (Screaming) I won’t have it. 
Free trade, open frontiers, all that is splendid, we’ve had it. But if it all 
depends on the mistress of the seas if we are subject to blockade, tlieri 
it is my duty to create a situation in which my people can live off their 
own fat. That is the point, everything else is nonsense. 

1 have no romantic aspirations’^; 1 have no desire to dominate. Above 
all 1 want nothing from the West. Not today and not tomorrow. I want 
nothing from the densely populated regions of the world. I look for 
nothing there, once and for all, nothing. All the ideas which people 
ascribe to me are inventions. But 1 must have a free hand in the East. 
Once more it is a question of grain, and timber (which I can only find 
outside Europe) in sufficient quantity. Once and for all I am ready to 
negotiate and t. Ik about all this. But the point at which the possibility 
of negotiation is cut tor me is the point at which they revile me and 
challenge me by ultimatums. 

Burckhardt: I came here about Danzig. I have no authority to talk of 
things outside. Another war will end civilisation; there is a grave res¬ 
ponsibility to the future. It is better to suffer in honour than to take such 
responsibility. The more strength one has, the longer one can wait. The 
greater one’s honour, the more attacks one can stand. I have been told 


* In the German text; “1 have no romantic aims”. 
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that the strength of Germany is clear from her patience in the Polish 
and Danzig questions. 

Hitter: (interested) That is very important. (To Forster) We must tell 
that one to this Ribbentrop (‘diesem Ribbentrop ). 

Burckhardt: 1 am fully convinced that every problem “ can be solved by 
negotiation and that the Western Powers are always ready to talk. 

Hitler: (violent) Then why do they invite the Poles to boast of ultima¬ 
tums and send us ultimatums? 

Burckhardt: (sharply) There can be no question about it. London and 
Paris continually exercise a moderating influence in Warsaw. The Danzig 
question is a simple one, it concerns an international complex of rights 
which can no longer be disturbed by unilateral pressure, by force or the 
menace of force. 

Hitler: (lapping the table) Pourparlers! but on wlvat basis? Do you 
remember the disarmament discussions? 1 have made an acceptable offer 
to the Poles. In March, after dealing with the war danger from Czecho¬ 
slovakia on my South-Eastern flank, 1 wanted to extinguish two smoul¬ 
dering fires, Memel and Danzig. If each time I take a step necessitated 
by hi.story, I find England and France in the way, what can I do? 
Burckhardt: Before the 15th March the argument of race* was valid. It 
corresponded to certain natural laws which arc opposed to existing inter¬ 
national laws. There arc people who sympathised with the argument. 
Hitler: Yes, and the 15th March has invalidated it. The point is not 
strange to me. I’ve had it before. But an acute danger had to be elimi¬ 
nated by a moderate .solution, which was better than was thought 
abroad. (Calm) There have been four grave incidents in Czecho-Slova- 
kia. For two of them Germans were responsible. They have been punished. 
The intellectuals were against my solution. The workmen and peasants 
were content with it as they always are with simplifications. You have no 
idea how much war material we found in Czecho-Slovakia. It was astound¬ 
ing. We could hardly believe our eyes. And everything in splendid order. 
The inventories were much admired by our soldiers. The Czechs are 
excellent officials and always have been. Very different from the Poles. 
The Czech staff plans were schoidboy efforts. Precise, modest and narrow. 
Quite different from the Polish staff plans, which we posses.s and which 
leave the vision.s of .Mexandcr and Napoleon a long way behind. Their 
technical and organi'^ational side is lamentable. Our .soldiers are pretty 
firm on the subject of Polish impertinence. Last year my generals were 
prudent and I had to urge them on. This year 1 have to hold them back. 
After my Reichstag speech my generals surrounded me and said with 
great respect, ‘Thank God the Poles ha'c rud accepted, that would not 
have been a solution’. But for me it is true to say that it would have been 
a solution, my contribution for the sake of peace. Later 1 should have 
tried to regulate the question of our agricultural necessities by a confe¬ 
rence. How well the Poles could have collaborated in this sphere! The 
extra-territorial road would surely not have been a jewel taken from the 
Polish crown. The extra-territorial road and the Poli.sh road would have 
crossed each other bridges and tunnels. They would not have inter¬ 
fered with each other. Our sepatated provinces would have had natural 
communications with the Reich. That is essential for me, 

Burckhardt: Is this solution definitely ruled out? 

Hitler: (attentively) Unfortunately de.finitely ruled out by the Poles. After 
their position which they have taken up, they cannot retreat. That is the 
pity of It. (Long pause: Hiller rises and offers to show Burckhardt round 
his domain.) 

Hitler: (in the garden) How happy 1 am when 1 am here. I’ve had 
enough, now I need a rest. 

Burckhardt: (senlentiously) You express the sentiments of the whole 
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world. You more than any other man have the chance of giving the world 
the calm which it so badly needs. 

Hiller: No, it isn’t like that (dismisses Forster). (Standing nervously and 
in low tones) If I recognised that England and France were urging Po¬ 
land towards war, I would prefer to accept today rather than tomorrow, 
this year rather than next. But surely one ought to be able to find a rea¬ 
sonable way out. If the Poles leave Danzig absolutely calm, if they don’t 
try to overtrump me with false cards, then 1 can wait. But one condition 
is that the sufferings of our minority in Poland should cease. They don’t 
believe us here. But I have ordered the sensational cases not to be men¬ 
tioned in the press (castration, eic.), they are too irritating to opinion. 
But 1 cannot now hold back the truth, the limit of tolerance has been 
reached. 

I am capable of making sacrifices, e. g. in South Tyrol. But I am 
given no credit for it and there are cries of injustice and inhumanity. 
1 can make political sacrifices, but everything has its limit. 

1 did not always know it, but now I know that England and France 
belong inseparably together. It is the nature of things. I don’t intrigue 
again.st them any more, as they intrigue against my friendship with Ita¬ 
ly. 1 fought for four years in the trenches against England and France, 
and I recognise tlie courage of their two peoples. But there is something 
in the Anglo-Saxons (and the Americans) wliich separates them pro¬ 
foundly from us. What is it? 

Burckhardt: Perhaps it is the matter of fidelity to obligations. 

Hitler: The interpretation is different. We recognise our acts for what they 
are, they dissimulate. 1 could give examples. 

Burckhardt: Paix—Pa.x—Pact have a similar derivation, so have Friede— 
Freude. With the German it is rather a question of emotion. 

Hitler: We are a Volkstaat, the English an Empire. ‘Wir sind ein Korper’, 
England ‘an as.sociation’. 

Burckhardt: With the Czechs and the Slovaks the idea of an ‘association’ 
begins. 

Hitler: (calm) The Protectorate is a necessity for the moment. The Slo¬ 
vaks can do what they will. I will exert no pressure on them. They can 
remain as they arc, or, if they wish, join up with Hungary. I shall not 
oppose it. But the Hungarians are incapable of administering or orga¬ 
nising them. I return always to thesame question; grain and timber. If 
they want to talk about this, 1 will accept. But it will be another matter 
if they revile me and cover me with ridicule as in May last. I do not 
bluff. If the slightest thing happens in Danzig or to our minorities I shall 
hit hard. 

Burckhardt: Forster told me to put to you a question. Should I heave 
my children in Danzig? 

Hitler: Things can happen in Danzig any day, but only if the Poles so 
will it. 1 think your children w'oulcl be belter in Switzerland. 

Burckhardt takes hi.-; leave. 

Hitler: (sadly) I have been glad to see you. You come from a world 
which is strange to me. But you have worked for a peaceful solution. 
I had great sym, athy for another man. Lord Halifax. They have said 
much ill of him to me since, but my first sentiment prevails. I thought 
he was a man who saw things on a big scale and desired a peaceful solu¬ 
tion. 1 hope one day to see him again. 

Above is the record as dictated by Burckhardt to Makins and Arnal. 
At some time Arnal went out and left Burckhardt tele-a-tele with the 
Foreign Office man. To him he said the following (Makims’ record): *' 
Hitler: 1 want to live in peace with England and to conclude a definitive 
pact; to guarantee all the English possessions in the world and to col¬ 
laborate. 
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Burckhardt: Then would it not be better to have a direct conversation 
with an Englishman? 1 say this spontaneously as a thought which comes 
into my head. It is my own idea. But I should think that the idea would 
be well received if the proposal were made. 

Hitler: Language is too big an obstacle. 1 realised it last year. 1 unders¬ 
tand a little English, I stumble over a few words of French. 1 had a hard 
and difficult youth, and was not able to learn languages. An Englishman 
who could talk German? They tell me that General Ironside talks it 
fluently, the General who went to Warsaw! 

Burckhardt: Could I pass on such a wish? 

Hitler: Yes. Could not you go your.self to London? If we want to avoid 
catastrophes, the matter is rather urgent. 

One more addition to Makins record: 

Forster: (after the interview with Hitler). Did he say .something about 
his desire to talk with an Englishman who knows German? 

Burckhardt: Yes, an allusion how could such a matter be arranged, 
through the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Forster: For God’s sake not a word to the Wilhelmstrasse. ‘2 That would 
be the worst possible thing. No, through the Party, through me, that is 
to say through you to me. 1 will arrange everything. 

As we see it, the situation was far more definite: Hitler made a direct 
proposal on August II, through Burckhardt, on holding a fairly high 
level meeting (if not with ('hamherlain, then with his proxy). Forster 
repeated that proposal. Moreover, a special document by the Foreign 
Office dated August 18, containing a list of German proposals on secret 
Anglo-German meetings, recorded a repetition of that proposal. That was 
done by Forster on Augu.st 16. So reference is to the fact that on August 
11, 1939, Hitler himself (not any emissary) officially proposed talks with 
Britain (not France). 


THE AIMS 

IT IS LOGICAL to a.sk what made Hiller come up with that proposal? 
Or, perhaps, it was a chance reservation, or political manocuveritig? 

There are enough grounds to reject both these conjectures. The 
first one is the extensive record of “secret diplomacy” in the siiimner 
of 1939, whose main elements can be reconstructcil. On .August 6, 1939. 
the Secretary of State of the Imperial Ministry of I’oreign Afiairs, F.rnst 
von Weizsaecker, wrote in his diary: rue covert probings made by (.'ham- 
lierlain to reach a compromise confirm that a talk woiihl be held with Bri¬ 
tain, if so wished”. This is hut one of many testimonies. 

The political phenomenon of Westeiii policy in the 19.30s, which is 

termed the "Munich policy”, has been examined in detail in hi.siorical li¬ 

terature. The British and French Mtinichisis. adherents lo this course in 
the quarter.*: of international capital, and especially American Munichists, 
hove been portrayed well en(>ugh. I bey are known to have greatly iii- 
flueitced the course pursued bv the Wesierii democracies. 

When the Soviet proposal on selling up an effective military alliance 
of Ihree countries was debated at the meeting of the British cal)inet on 
•lime 7, 19.39, Lord Halifax, the iicad of the 1 orcign Office, b.icking up hi.s 
negative stand, referred directly to the oiiiiiion of William Bntlit, HS 

Ambassador to Paris, who had advised Britain to avoid giving the im¬ 

pression that Britain made too much of Ihe Russians. US Ambassador 
to London Joseph Kennedy directly intervened in British policy on many 
occasions. Moreover, there were instances of parallel actions by both 
ambassadors in favour of the Munich concept, for in.stance, when support 
was provided for the position of Charles Lindbergh, the head of the 
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overseas isolationists, who openly called for uniting with Germany 
against the Soviet Union, and also during the European mission of Ge¬ 
neral Motors chief Mooney who tried to “reconcile” Germany, France and 
Britain in 1940. 

If we refer to the early utterances by Hitler himself, especially at 
the time when the Nazi party was not yet in power, we shall see that they 
contain the concept of joint actions with Britain to restore Germany’s 
world positions—joint actions on the basis of anti-communism. That is 
preci.sely what Hitler said to US military diplomat T. Smith in 1922: 
“it is much better for America and England that the decisive struggle 
between our civilization and Marxism be fought out on German soil 
rather than on American or English .soil." ’’ He had good reason to say 
that: Sir Henry Deterding, a British super-tycoon, was on the list of 
“willing donors” for the Nazi Party (up to 10 million Reichsmarks). 

To be sure, as a skilful politician, Hiller, did not identify himself 
with a no-alternative doctrine. When he could and had to unite with 
Britain, he did so (the first step in remilitarisation was marked by the 
Anglo-German sea agreement signed in 1935), and when he felt stron¬ 
ger, he would start a conflict. As Hitler claimed in his public speechesirt 
1944, “likes and dislikes did not exist” for him. But that meant that in 
liis concept of world domination there “coexi.sted” diiTerenl versions of 
a policy with regard to England, and especially to the British Empire as 
a major component of the world in the 1930s. 

That “coexistence” had practical consequences. There emerged groups 
within the Nazi upper crust which undertook to elaborate one or another 
concept. For instance, Karl Haushofer, the “father of geopolitic.s”, and his 
son Albrecht were long occupied with providing theoretical grounds for 
taking joint actions with Britain. Both of them had great influence on 
Rudolf He.ss and later were the initiators of his famous flight to Britain. 
Practical functions were assumed by various Nazi leaders. In 1936 it was 
Ribbentrop whom Hitler appointed ambassador to Britain, and in 1937- 
1939, Herman Goering emerged as the main figure. 

In this sense the Nazi upper crust was not as united as it was believed 
to be. Not only personal interests (which did exict, of course) but al.so 
group interests, including economic ones, clashed there. It is no secret 
that the major German monopolies differed on ways of pursuing a foreign 
economic policy. Moreover, their views were changing depending on a 
situation. Thus, Karl Brauch, one of the heads of IG I'arben, believed in 
1938 that Germany had opportunities to “avoid a conflict with a group of 
countries led by Britain”, and in April 1939 he declared that “such pre¬ 
conditions no longer exist". 

There is every rea.son to believe that in 1937-1938, the “Munich facti 
on” in the German monopoly and political quarters was quite strong—- 
otherwi.se the Mimich deal, which was regarded as a major pha.se in the 
development of German success, would not have been made. And in 
March 1939 it w'as followed by an agreement between the Reichsgruppe 
Industrie (“Imperial Group of Industry”) and the Federation of British 
Industrialists signed in Dues.seldorf. The concession.s yielded by Cham¬ 
berlain and Dale' iier inspired those in Berlin who expected to have a 
free hand in the East, not through war but through an amicable settle¬ 
ment with Britain. 

Only thi.‘- can explain that the summer of 1939 became a time of in¬ 
trusion of German emissarie.s who were probing into the possibilities of 
what was indicated by Arnold Rechberg, a German business world vete¬ 
ran, in a memorandum addressed to Hitler on November 18,1938; “Should 
we not, proceeding from our military interests, turn back to... the at¬ 
tempt of setting up a front of the European great powers against the 
Bolshevik Russia.” One will hardly fail to see here a resemblance with 
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what Goering had said at his secret meeting with British representatives 
on August 7, 1939: “The danger for the world of a defeated Germany 
was the spread of Communism and the benefit of Moscow.” 

Judging by the available archive data, there existed the following 
“levels” of Anglo-German secret contacts in London (the list is incom¬ 
plete) ; 

^ The politico-economic level: primarily, the talks of H. Woltat 
(Goering’s representative) with Sir Horace Wil.son, ChainttcrIain’s closest 
adviser, and foreign trade minister Hubert Hudson. These were followed 
by meetings, again, with WiLson, Theodor Kordt, a counsellor at the Ger¬ 
man embassy, and Fritz Hesse, a counsellor for the press (Ribbentrop’s 
representative); and meetings of Prince Max-Egon Hohcniohc (Goe¬ 
ring’.s representative) and Walter Hewel. a diplomat close to llitler, 
with Halifa.x, Vansitlart and conservative party leaders. 

The tniiilary-political level: London visits by General Rcichenau, 
Lieutenant Colonel von Schwerin, and Fabian von Schlabrendorff. 

The level of anti-Hitler conservative opposition: talks by Ericti 
Kordt. Ribbentrop’s secretary, and the visits and memoranda of Karl 
Goerdeler. 

The level of international mediation: vi.sits by Swedish industrialist 
Axel Wenner-Qren, and particularly the frequent visits tiy another 
Swedish industrialist, Birger Dahlerus, who established direct exchange 
ol messages and information between Hitler and Goering on the Ger¬ 
man side, and Chamberlain and Halifax on the British side. 

The same “Icvel.s” also operated for Germany. 

The polilico-economic level: Berlin visits by British diplomats 
Ashton-Gwatkin and Drummond-Wolfe; llie son of Lord Runciinan; 
Lord Kemsley; W. Tennant, .secretary of the .Anglo-German .society; par¬ 
liament rncmlicr Cliarles Roden-Buxfon and. as a cuiminalion, the secret 
meeting between Goering and British emissaries on August 7, 1930, in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

The military level: contacts between Baron de Ropp of the British 
Ministry of Aviation and Reichsleiler Ro.senberg. 

The iniernatinnal mediation level: the activities of Birger Dahlerus. 

On top of that was operati()n of llie secret services. Each of tlieiii 
was used, in addition to collecting inf(»rniation, as a means of exchang¬ 
ing views (this was widely used by .Admiral Canriris who w'as close 
to tile conservative opposition). 

In other words, against that political background Hitler’s address 
to Burckhardt does not look at all unusual. 


WHY IN AUGUST! 

SO. IF WE PLACE the conversation between Hitler and Burckhardt 
on August 1 i among similar eilorls made for many years to probe into 
the possibilities of an Anglo German compromise (or even “collusion”), 
we nonetheless must, of course, spell out some specifics of th-.l politi¬ 
cal action. For it i.s known that proposals on holding direct talks had 
been made by the Germans and the British before, in June. July and 
even in early Augu.st (during Goering’s meeting). So why was it 
necessary to repeat the top-level invitation? 

In the first place, one slumld not forget that all the probings were 
conducted when a decision to cffecl the Weiss operation not later than 
September 1 had been adopted by the pidilical and mililiary leadership 
of Germany. That decision, taken on April 3 atid repealed in May. 
determined corresponding military depbiymcnt. The latter could not be 
delayed indefinitely, and on July 15 a .schedule was adopted for deploy- 
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ing an invasion army. Thtis the political backing of the future aggres¬ 
sion had its time limits. So a decision had to be taken. 

Besides, the probings in June and July failed to make Hitler feel 
certain enough that he could reach a compromise on terms acceptable 
to him. Even the British proposals which to a great extent met Hit¬ 
ler’s wishes (the so-called Wilson plan) did not convince Germany that 
Britain and France would entirely agree to German domination in 
Eastern Europe. Hitler was a realistic politician and far from being 
dogmatic, so a conflict between Germany and Britain meant an “end 
to civilisation” for him. 

Seeing that the chances for alliance between the two empires were 
bleak, Hitler also visualised “minimal versions” of a compromise, as, 
for in.stance, the possibility of deterring or intimidating London from 
joining a war immediately. He also saw the possibility of an open con¬ 
flict. Therefore, adhering to his principle. Hitler could, even having ta¬ 
ken a decision, continue the game without ruling out any opportunity. 

Besides, the world situation in 1939 was far from what it had 
been in the Munich days. The honeymoon of Anglo-German concord 
had long passed, especially after the seizure of Prague on March 15. 
The mounting influence of the anti-German forces in Britain (VVinsloii 
Churchill became their main spokesman) was a fact, causing appre¬ 
hensions in Berlin over the prospects of British policy in the event of 
a possible war. 

And, finally, an entirely new element, uiikMOWii in the Munich period, 
emerged in the diplomatic game of 1939. The point is that, as was 
admitted by Hitler himself, in the autumn of 1938 he had decided to 
study possibilities of securing Germany against a “war on two fronts” 
by coming to terms with the USSR. Starling with a cautious probing 
in the area of trade already at the end of 1938, German diplomacy had 
been proceeding in that direction since April 1939, and by August it 
had already decided to show it.s cards to the Soviet Union, openly 
oflering, as Secrelary of Slate Weizsaecker put it, the goods from its 
“political shop”. At first, these two iines of I he German game, played 
ill London and in Moscow, ran parallel. But in early August Hiilcr 
had to make hi.s choice. 

fn his hook My Danziff Mission. l937-}9:i9. Bnrckhardt wrote lliat 
the published records did not mention wlial Hiilcr said to his Swiss 
inlerloculor on lliat memorable day of August 11, 1939; “Evaryihiny, / 
am iioinrt is direcied ayainst Russia. If the West is so siupid and blind 
ilial it cannot see Ibis, then / will have to come to terms with the Rii.s- 
sian.'i. Then I shall strike at the West, and after it is defeated by joint 
jorees. I shall turn ayainsl the Soviet Union. / need the Ukraine.’' 
The fact is lliat Hitler openly cxplainetl the .siguilicance of his negotia¬ 
tions with ,\\osc(nv. 

This is all the more ineanitigiUl since it was namely then that the 
Soviet-German iiegoliations entered a decisive jihase. After Grai con 
<l..-r Sclnilenbuig reporled several times that Soviet diplomacy was rest¬ 
rained and even expres.sed apprehensions that the German advances in 
Moscow would cause Homeric laughter, Berlin decided to act more 
vigorously. On August 2, Ribbentrop put it straight in a conversation 
with Soviet charge d’affaires Georgi A.stakhov that here were “no prob¬ 
lems between the Baltic and Black Seas” on which the I’SSR and 
Germany could not come to terms.-' (^n August 3, Sclmlenburg was 
received by Molotov, and on August 10, Karl Sclmurrc, an official of the 
German foreign ministry, said in a talk with Aislakhov that Germany 
would take into account titc interests of the USSR even “in the event 
of a conflict with Poland.” On Augu.st 12, Hitler ordered that .Moscow 
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be approached about a possible reception of Ribbentrop by the Soviet 
leadership, which was done by Schuicnburg on August 15. 

The situation looked clearer. Before making a decisive move in 
Moscow, Hiller deliberately made an equally decisive allempl to get 
an answer Irorn London, a more definite one than he had received until 
then. 

The answer did not come, in fact. As for the “technical aspect” (the 
sending of a German-speaking British official to Hitler), this became 
the subject of an exchange of opinions between Chamberlain, Halifax 
and Wilson. Candidatures of Harold Rumbold and Ronald Lindsey were 
discussed. 

The first version of a reply to For.ster expressed a general doubt 
that Hitler knew nothing about the British stance, but at the same lime 
it noted the wish “to provide conditions for direct talks” on Danzig. 
Halifax crossed out the mention of Danzig, after which the reply looked 
more significant, considering that it pointed out the importance of 
“preserving utter secrecy”. However, Chamberlain deleted the phrase 
saying that in the event of rela.xations around Danzig it would be 
possible to think about further actions. He also cros.scd out the phrase 
about secrecy. 

Ultimately, the letter was not sent, and Hiller could make due con¬ 
clusions from lliat, as well as from the absence of an an.swer. As for 
the reasons Chamberlain did not caicli I he ball thrown to him, the 
absence of candidates was definitely not a fact. The opinion that an 
accord with Hitler in that situation would not meet the imperial inte¬ 
rests of Great Britain, not to mention the public sentiments at that time, 
prevailed in London. 

That did not mean, however, that the contacts were broken. But the 
choice was made. 

Tliough Chamberlain believed fhat it would be wi.se not to slop the 
movement if the Germans would want it, Halifax remarked ironically 
that this would be the same as to discuss a hypothetical agenda and 
a programme to be used in hypothetical circumstances. For Britain the 
interc.sts of imperial self-preservation prevailed over its anti-communist 
desires. So, a “holy alliance" against Bolshevism was not set up. 


THL Meeting between Carl Bnrchkhardt and Adolf Hitler Is just 
one episode, one small piece in the mosaic of pre-war events. But it 
has its place in the political development:; that led to the. failure of the 
attcmpt.s to establisii a united front of t!ic Western democracies and the 
Soviet Union against the imminent aggression. Europe paid a heavy 
price for that failure. 


' Docummls nf BriUsh Foreign Policy. /9/9 /.'LW, Third Si-ricb, l.oiiflon. 1953. 
Vol VI. pp 68«-697 (further referenre in this article is to DBFP). 

* C. Burckhardl. Meinf Oamiger Mismon. 1937 I9.'j9. Munich 1950, pp. 362 .170. 

* III the German record by Burckhardl: "Here Mr. Fmstcr agreed”. The conversa¬ 
tion concerned a customs conflict. 

* The head of the Polish diplomatic mission in the “free city of Danzig. 

The President of the Danzig Senate. , . 

‘ In the German version: "You do jciirnali.sl.s loo inuch honour by taking them 
soriou.sly The Reichskaiizler should be above such trifles". 

' Note in Makins’ original: “I asked .M. Burchkhardt what Herr Hitler had in 
mind. He did not know, but thought the reference might be to the German reports of 
innumerable accidenfs in the air exercises. ’ 

* In the German text; “this problem”. 

9 In the German text: "the arguments of nationality . 

>9 Paix—Pax—peace (Fr., Lat.); Friede—peace (Oer.); Freude—Joy (Ger,). 

" DBFP, Third Scries, Vol. VI, pp. 695-696. 
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'• Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, Stuttgart, 1962, p. 715. 
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C. Currkhardt, Op. dt.. p. 372. 

Die Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland and der Sowjetunion, 1939-1941. Tubin¬ 
gen, 1949, p. 4.1 
» Ibid., p. 51. 

“ Ibid., p. 59. 
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THE WINTER WAR 


[Documents on Soviet-Finnish Relations in 1939-1940) 


DOCUMENTS from the USSR Foreign Policy Archive.^ made public 
lor the first will provide an idea of the Sovicl-Finnish talks in spring 
and autumn of 1939. the failure of which ultimately led to hostilities bet¬ 
ween the two countries, and also of the negotiations on concluding the 
peace treaty of March 12, 19'10. 

In April 1938 the Soviet governinenl made an unofficial proposal 
through B. Yartsev, Second Secretary of the Soviet mission, to the 
government of Finland to begin talks on concluding a mutual assistance 
pact. The Finnish government turned down this proposal. 

In March 1939 a f'innish delegation arrived in the USSR to conduct 
talks on concluditig a trade argeernent. Taking advantage of this, the 
Soviet government on March 5, 1939, raised the issue, through 

A. S. YTjo-Koskinen, the Finnish Envoy to the USSR, of the F'innish go¬ 
vernment’s possible leasing Kj the USSR the islands of Sur’ Saari (llog- 
land), Lavensaari, Seiskaari (Seskar) and Tuirinsaari (Tjutersy) located 
in the Gulf of Finland so that the USSR could ensure the safety of the 
sea lanes to Leningrad. 

On March 8, 1939, Vrjo-Koskinen slated in a talk with Maxim Litvi¬ 
nov, the People's Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the ILSSR, that the 
Finnish government could not accept for consideration the second propo¬ 
sal for leasing the F'innish islands. Nevertheless, a proposal was made 
to the Envoy to di.scuss the possible c.xchange of territories. 

At the same time trade talks were being held in Moscow, the Soviet 
government's representative, B. Shicin. the URSS Ambassador to Italy, 
who from 1932 to 1934 was llic USSR Ambassador to F'inland, conducted 
talks in Flelsinki with Finnish Foreign .Minister Erkko, Finance Minister 
Tanner, Prime Minister Kajandcr, Defence Minister iNjukkanen and Edu¬ 
cation .Minister Ilannula. 

However, the F'innish Cabinet of Ministers arrived at the conclusion 
that the Soviet proposal wa.s unacceptable. On March 24, during the last 
meeting between Sliteiii and the Finnish Foreign Minister the SrA'iet rep¬ 
resentative was informed that the government of F'inland \va.' prepared 
to give the USSR a written pledge: “1. To defend the territory of Finland 
against any aggression and 2. Not to conclude any agroemenis that could 
violate Finland’s neutrality.” 

Due to the failure of ilie negotiations on an exchange of territories 
the trade talks were broken oiT as well. 

The fact that the Western powers stymied the plans to create a system 
of folleclive .securltv, plus the worsened situation in Europe after the 
start of the Second World War compelled the Soviet government to :sub- 
mit another proposal to the Finnish government to re-iume talks on So¬ 
viet-Finnish relations. 

To conduct the talks, which began on October 12, the Finnish govern¬ 
ment had sent Minister Paasikivi, a Slate Adviser, to Moscow. Later the 
delegation was joined by Finance Minister Tanner. The USSR proposed 
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to Finland concluding a mutual assistance pact. However, this proposat 
was turned down under the pretext that that would run counter to the 
country’s neutrality. 

Then, on October 14, 1939, the USSR proposed that Finland lease it 
the port of Hanko for 30 years and turn over to it a number of islands in 
the Gulf of Finland in exchange for Soviet territory of the Karelian Auto¬ 
nomous Republic. In the memorandum of October 23 made in response 
the Finnish side informed the Soviet side that the proposal to lease the 
port of Hanko to the USSR was unacceptable and that it would also be 
unable to discuss the possible moving of the border as far as was sug¬ 
gested in the Soviet proposal. 

Later that day, October 23, Paasikivi and Tanner were informed that 
the Soviet side was prepared to change its proposal regarding 
the port of Hanko, specifically, to restrict the period its troops would be 
stationed in this area and to reduce the size of the Finnish territory on the 
Karelian Istiimus that would go over to the USSR in exchange for Soviet 
territory. 

On November 3, 1939 the Finnish government replied that regarding 
the mailer of lea.sing the port of Hanko it was adhering to its earlier 
.‘;laled viewpoint and that it refused to accept the frontier point propo¬ 
sed in the Soviet government’s memorandum. 

At a .session held on November 3, 1939, the Soviet side propo.sed that 
llie Finni.sh side sell the U.SSR the corresponding tract of land in the 
area of the port of Hanko or sell or exchange the islands of Harmansa, 
Kill', Hasljibusii, Longser, ITiruser and Okon. On November 9 the So¬ 
viet delegation received a note in which the I'innish government stated 
that “the reasons for which provision of the military base in Hanko is 
inipossihle also apply to th** islands in question’’. 

Later that day the Soviet government declared in a written statement 
that the Finnish government was incorrectly expounding the Soviet pro¬ 
posal of November 3, and returned the Finnish delegation its note of 
November 9. 

On November 10, 1939 Paasikivi and Tanner sent Vyacheslav Molo¬ 
tov a letter stating that the Finnish government “does not consider it 
possible to agree in any form to cede for a military base territory in 
Hanko or in any other area along the coast of Finland’’. On November 
13 the Finnish delegation informed the Soviet side that it con.sidercd it 
“expedient to return to Helsinki”. 

Thus, despite the fact that the. Soviet proposals did not extend 
bcyoml the bounds of international law. the Finnish government rejected 
them and did not show an interest in reaching an agreement. The talks 
were halted and relations between the two countries worsened drastically. 

In Finland, an additional army recruitment was announced. Large 
numbers of troops were concentrated on the Karelian Isthmus along the 
Soviet border. A wartime regime was imposed in the country’s ports and 
the coasts of the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia and the waters of the 
Aland Islands were mined. 

In late November the Soviet press launched an anti-Finnish cam¬ 
paign, tensions were growing on the border, and the two sides were vio¬ 
lating the border regime and each other's air space. 

On November 27, 1939 Pravda carried a report from the headquarters 
of the Leningrad Military District regarding the shelling, on November 
2(> at 3:45 p, m., of .Soviet troops in the hamlet of Mainila from Finnish 
territory That evening Molotov handed the Finni.sh Envoy Yrjo-Koskinen 
a note from the Soviet government. After having lodged the protest, the 
Soviet government proposed that the Finnish government “immediately 
withdraw its troops from the border on the Karelian Isthmus to a distan- 
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ce of 20 to 25 km and thus prevent the possibility of repeat provoca- 

On November 27 Yrjo-Koskinen handed Molotov a reply in which the 
Soviet government’s protest was rejected and the point was stressed 
that Finland had not carried out hostile actions against the Soviet Uni¬ 
on. The Finnish note proposed “getting down to negotiations on the mu¬ 
tual withdrawal of troops to a certain distance from the border” and also 
conducting a joint investigation into the incident by the border commis¬ 
sars of both sides." 

In the note of November 28. 1939. made in reply by the Soviet govern¬ 
ment the Finnish note is characterised as a document "reflecting the deep 
hostility of the government of I'inland to the Soviet Union and designed 
to bring the crisis in the relations between the two countries to an emer¬ 
gency”. It was stated in the note that from that date the Soviet govern¬ 
ment “considers itself free of the commitments taken upon itself under 
the non-aggression pact concluded between the USSR and f'inland and 
systematically violated by the government of Finland”. •* 

On November 29. 1939. Yrjo-Koskinen. the Finnish Envoy to .Moscow, 
was summoned to the USSR People’s Comnnssariat for F^jrcign alTairs. 
where he was handed a note on the severance of diplomatic relatitjns. At 
8 a. m. on November .30. 1939. the troops of the Leningrad .Military Dis¬ 
trict crossed the Finnish border on orders from the A^iain Command of the 
Red Army. Later that day Finnish President Kallio issued a siatement 
to the effect that Finland was declaring a stale of war.'' 

The Soviet-Finnish Winter War. as it is called in F'inland, lasted 10.5 
days—from November 30, 1939 until March 12, 1910. This was not just 
a "military conflict” but a real war with all its specific attributes. Taking 
part in the hostilities on the Finni.di side were virturdly all its armed 
forces—ten divisions, seven special brigades, and militarised formations 
of the ".schiitzkor”—some 400,000 effectives in all. On the Soviet side, 
52 infantry and cavalry divisions and several dozen separate brigades 
and regiments comprising two armies consisting tif the specially formed 
Northwestern Front (commanded by Army Commander Isl Rank Semyon 
Timoshenko) took part in the ho.stifities during the period of the greatest 
troop concentration (.March Itf-IO). In addition, another three armies were 
cominitted on the sector from Lake Lad<)ga to the Barents Sea. These 
troops were equipped with !1,26() gujis and mortars, 2.998 tanks and 
3,2!53 aircraft. The actions of the land forces were .supi)oried by the 
ships of the Red Banner Baltic and Northern Fleets and the Ladog.n .Mi¬ 
litary Flotilla. The overall strength of this large grouping of diifereril 
Iroop arms was 960.000 men. 

Despite the ol)vious superiority of fhe Soviet side, the w'ar became a 
protracted affair. The contributing factors Here were the diflicnll climatic 
conditions, the poor training level of the Soviet Iroops, the interruptions 
in supplies and. mi>''l importantly, llie desperate resistance offered by 
little F'inland. Both sides suffered heavy casualties in the hostilities. Ac¬ 
cording to Soviet rigures, we lost 70.000 killed or missing in aelio;-. and 
176.000 were wounded or seritmsiy frosthitlcn. According io official F'in- 
ni.sh date, Finland's los.'-es were 23.000 killed or mi'-sing in action and 
some 4'LOOO w'oundcd. 

On December 1, 1939, liie People’s Government <n' the F'innisli De¬ 
mocratic Republic headed by Kuusinen, a Finni.-h emigre revolutionary 
and secretary of the Communist Intcrnalional, was formed on Finnish 
territory seized by the F<e.d Army, in the towii of 'lorioki. The Soviet go¬ 
vernment e.stabli.shed diplomatic relations with it and, on December 2, 
1939, signed a treaty on mutual underslanding and friendship.® 

On December 4, 1939, the Swedi.-.h Envoy to the USSR, Vinter, infor¬ 
med Molotov that the Finnish government wished to begin negotiations 
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to arrive ‘*at a peaceful settlement of the conflict**, he also raised anew 
the issue of providing him a mandate for the defence of Finnish interests 
in the USSR at the request of the Finnish government. 

On December 3, 1939, the permanent delegate of Finland to the League 
of Nations sent the league a letter accusing the USSR of having made 
a surpise attack on Finland. On December 12, 1939, the USSR People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs received from de Malta, the Chairman 
of the Finnish Committee of the Assembly of the League of Nations, a 
telegram in which it was propo.sed to ‘'cea.se ho.stilities and begin, through 
the assembly’s mediation, negotiations to restore peace”. On December 
14, 1939, the Council of the League of Nations passed a resolution to 
expel the USSR from the league. ^ 

Unofficial and official repre.sentalives of the Norwegian and Swedish 
governments repeatedly informed the Soviet leadership through Alexandra 
Kollonlai, the Soviet Minister to Sweden, that they were concerned over 
the situation that had taken shape in the region and also that the Fin¬ 
nish leadciship was not against their mediation in exploring the possibi¬ 
lity of launcliing peace negotiations. 

On February 10, 1940 Molotov .sent a reply to the letter of Norwegian 
I'oreign Minister M. Kut in which he consented in principle to concluding 
a trilateral convention on protecting the Gulf of Finland, but on condi¬ 
tion that the Hanko Peninsula and the nearby islands were ceded to the 
Soviet Union in advance. 

After Molotov rejected the I'innish government’s proposal as a basis 
for negotiations, it officially asked the govcrninenl of Sweden for military 
aid, but the request was rcfu.sed. On February 19, 1940 the King of 
Sweden ^upported this decision, giving as his reason the fact that the 
dispatch of Swedish troops to Finland would nullify Sweden’s neutrality 
and effectively spell its entry not only into war with the Soviet Union 
but also the war of the great powers. 

On February 22, 1910, Swedish Foreign Minister Gunter pas.scd on 
to Kollontai Finland’s consent to the terms of the Soviet government con¬ 
tained in Mokitov’s letter of February 10, 1940, addressed to Norwegian 
Foreign Minister Kut. Later that day the Swedish Envoy to the USSR 
informed Molotov that the I'innish government was prepared for a pea- 
celul settlement of the conflict. 

“The USSR has won a military victory, ana Sweden, a diplomatic 
>!;e.” the Swedisli Envoy Assarsson said on March 4, 1940, during a 

moeling with Atoiolov. Fie pointed out that I'inland had requested Britain 
and France for aid. The latter two countries asked Sweden for permission 
for transit passage but were refused. 

On March 5 the .Swedish Envoy to the USSR handed Molotov a me- 
inoratidiim from the Finnish government in which it expressed con.sent 
to consider the Soviet propop.'.als the point of departure of the negotialinos. 
On March 0 .Vssars.son was handed a memorandum from the Soviet go¬ 
vernment inviting a Finnish delegation to come to Moscow for the start 
of talks on concluding a peace treaty. 

The meetings between tlie Soviet and Finnisli delegations were held 
from March 7 t’• 12, 1940. Attending the talks on the .Soviet side, in addi¬ 
tion to the Chairtnari of tlie Council of People’s Commissars, USSR Peop¬ 
le’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs Vyacheslav Molotov were Andrei 
Zhdanov, member of the Presidium of the l.iSSR Supreme Soviet, and 
Brigade Commander Alexander Vasilevsky. 

The peace treaty between the USSR and Finland was signed on March 
12. 1940, and hostilities weie slopped on March 13 at 12 noon. On March 
20, 1940, Molotov and J. Paasikivi and V. Vojonmaa, the authorised rep¬ 
resentatives of the Finnish president, exchanged the Inslrumepts of rati¬ 
fication. 
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As was pointed out in the preamble to the treaty, its aim was to 
ensure mutual security, including the security of the cities of Leningrad 
and Murmansk, and also that of the Murmansk Railway. A new line of 
the state frontier between the USSR and Finland was established. The 
USSR was leased the Hanko Peninsula to set up a naval base. 

At the sixth session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, held in March 1940, 
the self-dissolution of the People’s Government of I'inland was announced 
and the point was made that if the Soviet Union and Finland had reached 
agreement peacefully in autumn 1939 the war could have been avoided. 

The conflict of 1939-1940 could not have but afTected the subsequent 
relations between the two countries. In June 1941 Finland sided with 
Germany against the USSR. 


No. 1. TRANSCRIPT OF THE CONVERSATION OF THE PEOPLE'S 
COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE USSR WITH 
THE ENVOY OF FINLAND TO THE USSR YRJO-KOSKINEN 

Moscow, March 5. i9S9 

I have called in Yrjo-Koskinen today and. after an exchange of custo¬ 
mary compliments, told him the following. 

There are two important issues on the agenda in our relations with 
Finland, requiring solution: economic relations and the Aland Islands. 
For a satisfactory solution of these issues, it would be desirable to create 
the requisite atmosphere of conlidence and friendliness. This, in our opi¬ 
nion, could be achieved by the Finnish Government .Mccepling the follow¬ 
ing offer of ours. There are several small islands in the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land, which a>’e not of great value to the I'innish Government and are 
not used by it, namely Hogland, Lavansaari, Seiskaari and Tyt;irs. We 
would like to take these islands on a lease of some thirty years. We by 
no means intend to fortify these islands, but u.'^e them as observation 
posts in control of the important sea route to Leningrad. The Finnish 
Government’s consent will certainly produce a favourable effect on the 
economic negotiations started yesterday. To avoid keeping the delegation 
here, it would be desirable to receive the earliest possible reply from the 
FMnnifih Government. 

Koskinen answered, of course, that he would pass our proposal on to 
his Government, limiting himself to the commejit that Hogland was not 
a small island, that it had, in his opinion, a population of several thous¬ 
and, a bathing beach, and served as a tourist attraction. 

LITVINOV 

Foreign Policy Archives of the USSR, 

Fund 06, roster i. item i. file 5, p. 47. 


No. 2. TRANSCRiPT OF THE CONVERSATION OF THE PEOPLE'S 
COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE USSR WITH 
THE ENVOY OF FINLAND TO THE USSR. YRJO-KOSKINEN 

Moscow. March 8, 1989 

Yrjo-Koskinen read out to me the reply he had received from his Govern¬ 
ment, which was roughly as follows. 

The Finnish Government does not find it possible to consider the proposal 
for a lease of Finnish islands which constitute integral part of Finnish territory 
recognised as such by the Soviet Union under the Peace Treaty. On demand 
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from fhe USSR, fho islands have been neutralised and still remain without 
any defence equipment. Even a discussion on the subject must be recognised 
as incompatible with the policy of neutrality pursued by the Finnish Govern- 
ment. It implores us in no way to disclose the proposal we have made because 
Ms publication can greatly excite public opinion in Finland. The Finnish Go¬ 
vernment is likewise asking us not to lump political issues together with eco¬ 
nomic ones. When Comrade Mikoyan told the Envoy about his consent to 
the arrival of a trade delegation, he did not mention any political issues, nor 
did he make the negotiations contingent on them. As far as the Aland Islands 
were concerned, the Envoy had alrealy declared in nigotiations with us that 
the Finnish Government pledged itself to defend these islands and that such 
an assurance must be a sufficient guarantee for us. Personally, the Envoy 
thought that if we insisted, it would be possible to make a declaration in writ¬ 
ing and, perhaps, even through an exchange of notes. 

I told the Envoy that my Government would be very disappointed for it 
had not expected such a reply. We know perfectly well that the islands in 
question belong to Finland, for otherwise we would not have addressed our¬ 
selves to the Finnish Government. It is just because Finland is in sovereign 
possession of the islands, that she can dispose of them and, consequently,- 
cede them and let them, without in any way contravening her policy of neut¬ 
rality, all the more so that, as I have already declared, we do not by any 
means intend to fortify the islands. We proceed from the assumption that the 
islands are of no value to Finland which can herself stand to gain by letting 
them for certain compensation. One cannot totally separate economic issues 
from political ones; there is always a certain measure of interdependence 
between them. We have made a proposal which, if accepted, could go quite 
a long way towards improving Soviet-Finnish relations in every respect. The 
Finnish trade delegation has put forward some proposals which were, per¬ 
haps, of no interest to us either, but we are willing, however, to take the 
Finnish iterests into account and go as far as we can towards meeting the 
Finnish proposals hafl-way. We have the right, however, to expect Finland 
to give greater attention to our proposals in another area. I, therefore, want to 
hope that the reply communicated to me today is not the last word we hear 
from the Finnish Government and that it will be willing to reconsider its 
attitude to our proposal. My own feeling is that we could even negotiate an 
exchange of territory. Finland, for instance, might find it of greater interest to 
have an appropriate part of our territory ceded to her along the Karelian 
border than to keep those barren islands. Finland has always shown interest 
in the timber that abounds in Karelia. As far as the Aland Islands are concerned, 

I shall yet revert to this subject. I consider it more urgent to resolve the ques¬ 
tion we have raised in view of the continuing commercial negotiations. I, the¬ 
refore, ask the Envoy to Invite the Finnish Government to discuss the matter 
once more in the light of the arguments I have stated. 

Koskinen said he doubted that the Finnish Government might reverse its 
decision but promised me to transmit our conversation and communicate a 
new answer in a few days. 

i assured Koskinen that we have no intention to make our negotiations 
public. 

LITVINOV 

FPA of the USSR, f, 0135, 
r. 22. i. 145, f. 4, 
pp. 5-7. 
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Ho. 3. TRANSCRIPT OF THE CONVERSATION 
OF THE PLENIPOTENTIARY REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE USSR IN ITALY WITH THE MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF FINLAND, ERKKO 


Helsinki. March II. 1939 


Affer the customary exchange of compliments, I passed over to the 
subject of interest to us. I told Erkko that I had come to Helsinki to spend 
part of my vacation and w^as very glad of this opporturnity to see Finland 
again because I had very good recollections of my sojourn here. After I 
left Finland I never lost interest in the subject of Soviet-Finnish relations. 
Just the day before yesterday I lunched with the Finnish trade delegation at 
Comrade Mikoyan's and had an opportunity to talk with him and also with 
Comrade Litvinov about the present stage of Soviet-Finnish relations. Com¬ 
rade Litvinov informed me in detail of the substance of the conversations he 
had had with Yrjo-Koskinen concerning the islands. I got the impression that 
relations between the USSR and Finland can appreciably improve at the pre- 
setit moment and that this moment must be used. The Finnish wishes con¬ 
cerning the trade treaty can be expressed in terms of some 250-300 million 
Finnish marks. The Minister must understand that the wishes of Finland's de¬ 
legation are not exactly of interest to the USSR, but the Soviet Government 
is ready to meet these claims provided that an appropriate atmosphere of 
niutual confidence and goodwill is created. It is in this context that our pro¬ 
posal concerning the transfer of the islands should be understood. On the 
other hand, there is yet another question on the agenda in our relations. 
I mean the problem of the Aland islands. We reckon with the possibility that 
these islands will be eventually trasferred to Germany on a voluntary basis 
or otherwise and, consequently, their fortification can be turned against our 
interests. Evidence of goodwill on the part of the Finnish Government could 
likewise help in resolving this issue. So there is a set of three problems and 
it is up to the Funnish Government to show that it is indeed anxious to 
build Soviet-Finnish relations on a sound foundation. 

Erkko replied as follows: the Soviet proposal for the transfer of the 
islands has come as a total surprise to the Finnish Government. He must 
draw my attention to the fact that under the Finnish Constitution the Govern¬ 
ment has no right to call on the Sejm to consider alienating even the smallest 
part of Finnish territory. That is why the Finnish Government had to give a 
categoric and negative reply to the first proposal transmitted through Yrjo- 
Koskinen. Equally, the second proposal, passed over by Yrjo-Koskinen, has 
been discussed in the Cabinet of Ministers and the decision was to decline 
it. This issue is not negotiable for the Finnish Government. Neither does he 
understand how the issue of the islands can be linked with the problem of the 
Irade treaty. There are some quarters in Finland, too, which are against a 
trade treaty with the USSR just because, they claim, the USSR always links 
commerce with politics. Finally, the Minister does not understand either the 
connection of the first two issues witti the problem of the Aland Islands. Ne¬ 
ver will these islands fall into the hands of Germany. Finland and Sweden 
have an agreement for a joint defence of the islands in the event of Germany 
attempting to occupy them. This treaty is Ihe best guarantee against a threat 
to the Soviet Union. 

I began to reply to Erkko consistently, on all points. First of all, I called 
his attention to the fact that there is, of course, no strictly formal connection 
between the three problems he has been speaking about (transfer of the 
islands, trade treaty and the Aland Islands). Nevertheless, there is an intimate 
connection because economics cannot be detached from politics and it would 
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be senseless to do so. The connection between them is a fact, and it is im¬ 
possible to deny this fact. 

The Finnish Constitution which the Minister refers to forbids the simple 
cession of territory, but it does not in any way forbid an exchange of equiva¬ 
lent territories or appropriate forms of a long-term lease. It is my profound 
conviction that, given the will such forms as would not contradict the Consti¬ 
tution can be found. The islands in question are of no interest to Finland, while 
Finland could get, in exchange for them, some territory along the Karelian 
horded and that territory is rich in high-grade timber. The Minister must 
know that it is from these regions that Finland annually imports a fairly sub¬ 
stantial amount of timber which she then profitably re-exports. As far as the 
trade treaty is concerned, I repeat that the scope it will assume depends on 
the Finnish Government. Given goodwill, it will be possible to speak not 
only of meeting the requests of the Finish delegation, but also of a number 
of other projects of great interest to Finland. Finally, on the subject of the 
Aland Islands I want to note only that the Finnish Government's promise is 
conditional at the given moment since in a parliamentary system you cannot 
be sure what the composition of your government will be tomorrow. That js 
why a manifestation of goodwill on the subject of the islands, which, as the 
Minister understands, are of considerable interest to us, as they lie on the 
major waterway to Leningrad and Kronstadt, would be desirable. However, 
I do not propose to go into detail over the problem of the Aland Islands 
at the present moment; I have mentioned them just in the general context 
of the current issues. 

Erkko again declared that the problem posed by us was supremely deli¬ 
cate and ditficult. However, as distinct from the previous occasion, he no lon¬ 
ger said that a discussion on the subject was impossible. On the contrary, he 
expressed great satisfaction with my arrival for that gave him an opportunity 
to discuss the matter with me in detail. The subject was, certainly, very tricky 
and had to be studied in every aspect, in particular, he had not yet spoken 
with the military. Now, after talking with me, he believed it possible to speak 
with the military and would do so the day after tomorrow. Further on, the Mi¬ 
nister presumed that it would be necessary, given agreement in principle, to talk 
over the forms in which the thing could be done. In particular, he was very 
apprehensive that such an agreement could leave the Finnish Government 
open to attacks from abroad and to the charge that it was backing out from 
its position of neutrality. He would like to know my opinion on the matter. 
Besides, he added that Germany might demand the came thing from the Fin¬ 
nish Government. I objected that one could not speak of a viola'^ion of 
neutrality because the point in question was an exchange of territories or 
a similar deal, say, a lease. This exchange was of no concern to anybody 
except the two parties involved and, being exceptional, exclusive, did not 
create any particular rights for the favoured Power in respect of ^hird 
countries. 

Erkko went cn to draw my attention to the fact that a large amount of 
preliminary work was necessary to achieve eventual agreement. That did 
not depend on one man, many had to be talked with, and this would take 
time, by the Finnish standards. Then, provided an agreement in principle 
could be arrived at, the nation's public opinion would have to be prepared 
for it, considering that imprudence in this matter could ruin everything. The 
Government had many enemies who could kick up a great row over it. 

Turning back to the question of consulting the military, Erkko remarked 
that the military would evidently produce a negative judgement. I replied 
that such a judgement would have no logic behind it: if the military pronoun¬ 
ced themselves against the transfer of the islands, it would mean that the 
islands were of military importance to Finland. Yet the Finnish Government 
maintained that the islands were not fortified. It was either or: either the Fin' 
nish Government furnished incorrect information or, if that information was 
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correct and, consequently, the islands had no military importance, and, the¬ 
refore, the military could not object to their cession. Erkko did not reply 
anything to this argument. 

I repeated in brief my arguments in favour of the proposed deal. Erkko 
once more expressed his pleasure with my arrival and asked me whether I 
would stay for a few days more. After my answer, he said that we would 
meet again right after he had talked with the military and would continue 
this conversation. He then went on to assure me of his desire to keep promo¬ 
ting Soviet-Finnish relations. We agreed to meet on the 14th. 

B. SHTEIN 

FPA of the USSR. f. 06, 
r. I. i. 17. f. 183, i 
pp. 61-65. 

No. 4. TRANSCRIPT OF THE CONVERSATION 
OF THE PLENIPOTENTIARY REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE USSR IN ITALY WITH THE MINISTER 
OF nNANCE, TANNER 

H(‘lsinki. March !3, !9't9 

Tanner received me in the Ministry of Finance. Considering that there were 
many people in his waiting-room and, consequently, we could hardly have 
talked long, I offered to have dinner together. Tanner readily accepted to 
meet in the evening. 

After we had talked for a time about the Czech events and the overall 
international situation, I went over to the question of interest to us. Tanner 
was, of course, well informed of the matter since he had twice been involved 
in the discussion of our offer as a member of the inner Cabinet. He confirmed 
that the Government as a whole was unaware of our proposal and that it 
was known only to five members of the Cabinet (Kajander, Erkko, Tanner, 
Njukkanen and Hannula) as representatives of the three coalition parties. Tan¬ 
ner reaffirmed the motives behind the Finnish Government's refusal to accept 
this offer, exactly repeating the words of Erkko. 

I apprised Tanner at length of my arguments in favour of accepting our 
proposal. These arguments boiled down to the following: 1) an exchange of 
territories or their long-term lease are wholly and entirely within the compe¬ 
tence of the Finnish Government and in no way affect its neutrality; 2) a deal 
of this kind can under no circumstances turn out to be a precedent or serve 
as an excuse for any third party to demand anything like it; 3) the territorial 
compensation along the Karelian border, which we offer, makes this parti¬ 
cularly advantageous for the Finnish GovermenI because in exchange for 
some desert islands Finland will be getting a rich woodland; 4) in the even! 
of the population of the islands (several hundred households) having to be 
resettled, we would be ready to provide financial aid for the purpose; 

5) by accepting the proposed deal, the present Government would show to 
the Right-wing parties that wiih a peaceful and good-neighbourly policy it 
is possible to get real benefits from the USSR, which the Right-wing govern- 
ments of Finland could never get with their vociferous anti-Soviet policy; 

6) by accepting our offer, the Finnish Government would contribute towards 
creating an atmosphere of mutual confidence, which is essential both for 
resolving the problem of the Aland Islands and for effectively concluding the 
trade negotiations: 7) if the Finnish Grvernment accepts our offer, it can 
count not only on our meeting the request regarding Finnish exports, made 
by the Finnish trade delegation but also on other trade projects of benefit to 

the Finnish Government. ...... 

Tdnncr was very closely following me. He sdio thdi if he were fo const- 
der our offer from the standpoint of business only, he would not hesitate to 
accept it, so advantageous it appeared to him. The point, however, was that 
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the Finnish Government must approach the matter not only in terms of busi¬ 
ness but from the political point of view as well. Now, the political situation 
inside Finland was such that it was impossible to count on this offer being 
accepted. The Finnish Government could not expect the nation's public opi¬ 
nion to approve of any deal involving Finnish territory. 

Then, Tanner set out to persuade me that the islands in the Gulf of Finland 
were of no interest to us as observation posts. In time of war, we would 
occupy them anyway on the very first day of the fighting. The Government 
takes that info account. Tanner said. I answered that it was not wartime but 
peacetime that we had been speaking about and that it was in peacetime that 
these islands, lying on the straight route to Leningrad and Kronstadt, were 
of interest to us. 

Tanner told me that the arguments I had stated contained many interesting 
details which were not there when the Finnish Government considered the 
matter last. We shall have to discuss it again. Tanner said. As if in passing, 
he asked me what territorial compensation in particular could be involved. 

I replied that we had not been specific about the matter so far, awaiting the 
Finnish Government's reply in terms of principle. Should that reply prove po-- 
sitive, the Finnish Government ought to make a proposal to us concerning 
territorial compensation. We are ready to discuss that proposal at any mo¬ 
ment. As the conversation drew to a close. Tanner set out to prove that the 
subject of the trade treaty should not be lumped together with political issues. 
He said that when the question of a Finnish trade delegation going to Moscov/ 
was decided no political conditions were laid down. That is why the propo¬ 
sal made by Comrade Litvinov through Yrjo-Koskinen was a complete surpri¬ 
se to the Finnish Government. B. SHTEIN 

FPA of the USSR. f. 06, 
r. V, i. 17. f. 183, 
pp. 66'68. 

No. S. TRANSCRIPT OF THE CONVERSATION 
OF THE PLENIPOTENTIARY REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE USSR IN ITALY WITH THE MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF FINLAND, ERKKO 


Helsinki, March 17, 1939 

As had been agreed, Erkko called me in to read out the Finnish Govern¬ 
ment's reply being sent to Moscow. Before reading out this reply, Erkko 
spoke long and rather excitedly about the events in Czechoslovakia. He told 
me that these events had a tremendous impression on Finnish public opinion, 
including the Rightists. The Rightists' sympathy for Germany had very se¬ 
riously declined. Significnatly enough, even Ajan Suunfa had pronounced 
itself against the seizure of Czechoslovakia. This seizure had shown that the 
German aggression had nothing in common with the unification of the Ger¬ 
man nation, as Hitler had asserted earlier on. 

I remarked to Erkko that the lesson of the Czechoslovak events must have 
its effect on a number of small nations. It must now be quite obvious that 
attempts to fence oneself off from the aggressor with a declaration of neutra¬ 
lity can have no success at all. The only salvation remains in collective secu¬ 
rity and joint efforts to stop the aggressors. Erkko did not object to this re¬ 
mark of mine. 

Then he read out the last paragraph of the Finnish Government's reply. 
This paragraphs reads: "the Finnish Government's negative reply on the ques¬ 
tion of the islands does not mean that the Finnish Government is not prepa¬ 
red to enter into negotiations on the subject of security, raised by the Soviet 
Government." 
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On hearing that paragraph, I said that, naturally. Erkko was not expecting 
me to commit myself to any stand on the matter since the reply was addressed 
to the Soviet Government. I thanked him for being so kind as to have read 
out this reply to me before sending it to Koskinen. I asked Erkko what parti¬ 
cular sense and substance he put into the proposal for negotiations. Erkko 
said that the Soviet offer had been referred to the Defence Council for a 
study and judgement. He, Erkko, had personally reported it to Marshal Man- 
nerheim who was the Chairman of the Defence Council. Erkko would have 
preferred to talk with me in more specific terms after the Defence Council had 
pronounced its judgement. I said I did not quite see the point in referring 
the Soviet offer to the Defence Council since the Finnish Government, accor¬ 
ding to Erkko, had already turned it down, so what a Defence Council judge¬ 
ment was for then. To this, Erkko replied that what had been referred to the 
Defence Council was not only the Soviet offer but the entire issue of security 
in the Gulf of Finland. The Defence Council had to state its opinion on the 
subject. Erkko had nothing to add to that at the moment. He believed that a 
great move forward had been made in our negotiations. One had to know 
Finnish mentality and slowness, Erkko said, to appreciate the significance of 
such a move within a single week. That was proof of the Finnish Government's 
and, in particular, Erkko's goodwill. The very fact of the Finnish Government's 
consent to negotiations signified very much. 

While saying that the Finnish proposal was not specific as yet, Erkko, 
speaking of the Soviet offer again, noted that it was not specific either on the 
exchange of territories. You have been speaking, Erkko said, about territo¬ 
rial compensation along the Karelian border only in broad outline, but you 
have not offered anything definite. Well, many have asked me what territo¬ 
rial compensation can be implied, i told Erkko that we had not, indeed, spe¬ 
cified this territorial compensation, waiting for the Finnish Government's 
reply in point of principle. In the event of a positive reply, the Finnish Go¬ 
vernment ought to make a concrete proposal which we were ready to con¬ 
sider immediately. Then I added: the very question Erkko had put regarding 
specific territorial compensation allowed me to presume that the Finnish Go¬ 
vernment's negative reply in respect of our offer was not final. To that, Erkko 
replied: "We shall see". 

In parting, I told Erkko that although the Finnish Government had itself 
asked through Koskinen for these negotiations to be kept secret, it had in¬ 
formed the Swedish Government about them. I called Erkko's attention to 
that circumstance and warned him against an eventual and undesirable disclo¬ 
sure of the fact of the negotiations. Erkko replied that he had taken no ini¬ 
tiative in informing the Swedish Government which, he claimed, had learned 
about it when the Minister of Foreign Affairs here was Holsti. According to 
Erkko, ihe issue of the islands had already been discussed last January or 
December and the matter had become known to the Swedes through the 
individuals with whom it had been discussed here. That is why when the 
Swedish Charge d'Affaires had asked him about it several days ago, he had 
to brief him, wh'le warning him that the fact had to bo kept secret. Erkko 
told me again that it was in the mutual interest not to disclose the fact of the 
negotiations. I said we had never had any intention to do so right from the 
start. 

We agreed with Erkko to meet early next week, i. e., March 20 or 21, 
but in any case after the Defence Council produced its judgement. 

SHTEIN, 

PLENIPOTENTIARY REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE USSR IN ITALY 
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No. 6. TRANSCRIPT OF THE CONVERSATION 
OF THE PLENIPOTENTIARY REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE USSR IN ITALY WITH THE MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF FINLAND, ERKKO 


Helsinki, March 24, 1939 

Erkko began by apologising for not having been able to receive me 
yesterday. There had been Cabinet meetings yesterday and earlier today, and 
only now could he talk with me. He had just received a telegram from 
Moscow saying that Comrade Mikoyan had called in the Chairman of the 
trade delegation and declared that the treaty could not be signed until ag¬ 
reement on the political issues had been achieved, in view of the fact that 
the Chairman of the delegation, apart from never having been authorised to 
confer on the subject, was not even apprised of it, the conversation could 
not, of course, produce any results. In these circumstances, the delegation 
decided to leave Moscow. Half the delegation left yesterday and the other* 
half was leaving today. Erkko considered that to be a breakdown of the ne¬ 
gotiations and presumed that the delegation would not return to Moscow 
any more. The Finnish Government could not bear the expenses to maintain 
a delegation that was doing nothing. Should the negotiations be resumed, 
this time the Soviet delegation would have to come to Helsinki. He. was 
apprehensive of the impression the delegation's return would produce here 
and did not know what explanation should be given to public opinion. 

I said that it was up to the Finnish Government to recall or not to recall 
its delegation. As to the explanation Erkko had to give, I would advise him 
to explain this departure by natural problems arising in the course of nego¬ 
tiations and make no mention of political conditions. Any mention of political 
conditions would invite inevitable questions and Erkko would find himself in 
an awkward predicament. Erkko tried to assure me that should he refer to 
political conditions, the whole nation would go along with him, but toned 
down his remarks little by little and passed to the main issue. 

The Finnish Government had decided to give us a written guarantee re¬ 
garding Finland's position in the future. This guarantee must, in the Finnish 
Government's opinion, create precisely that sense of security which we had 
spoken about in formulating our proposal. The note of guarantee, according 
to Erkko, would comprise two commitments of the Finnish Government: 1) to 
defend the territory of Finland against any aggression and 2) not to conclude 
any accords that could contravene Finland's neutrality. 

On hearing that, I told Erkko that, without prejudging my government's 
reaction to a note of his kind, I must point out that this offer was totally 
inconsisfeni with Erkko's original reply which said that "the Finnish Govern¬ 
ment is willing to enter into negotiations on the issue of security raised by 
the Soviet Government." What Erkko was now proposing had nothing to do 
with our offer concerning the islands, i had explained the sense of our pro¬ 
posal to Erkko in sufficient detail and several times. The Finnish Government 
had rejected it but agreed to discuss the problem this proposal had raised. 
In a conversation with Koskinen who had communicated Erkko's reply. Com¬ 
rade Litvinov said that the Soviet Government was ready to hear the Finnish 
counter-proposal. However, Erkko was now making a proposal which could 
in no way be considered to correspond to our offer, Erkko had either to for¬ 
mulate a real counter-proposal or admit that his phrase about negotiations had 
no substance. I had to insist on that to make the matter perfectly clear. 

Erkko was silent for a long time, and then rather unintelligibly muttered 
that he had nothing else to say. i kept on insisting and said, in particular, 
that in these circumstances I would have to inform the Soviet Government 
which was to make ail the conclusions. Then Erkko said that he wanted to talk 
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wifh me "in privale capacity". He wanted to teii me that he realised how 
serious the matter was and was doing everything within his power. I replied 
that those words did not convince me and that he had to prove the actual 
presence of goodwill. Then Erkko said that he had conferred with a number 
of responsible men concerning a counterproposal "in the spirit of the Soviet 
offer". I continued to insist on him being more specific. After some hesitation, 
Erkko said that the counter-proposal was to turn over to us two islands—La- 
vansaari and Seiskaari. But there could be no question, according to Erkko, 
of turning over the islands of Suur'Saari (Hogland) and Tyta'rsaari. 

To that, Erkko added that the territorial compensation for those islands 
must be such that the Finnish Government could defend this deal both in front 
of the public opinion of its own country and in front of the outside world. 
The deal must be sufficiently advantageous for Finland, Erkko said. I asked 
him whether he could make any proposal regarding compensation, to which 
Erkko replied in the negative and, in his turn, asked me whether we had a 
proposal to make, to which I replied in the negative. I told him that he must 
think of territorial compensation and make an appropriate proposal which we 
would be ready to discuss. 

Speaking of the islands. Erkko said, in passing, that these islands had 
been demilitarised to meet our earlier demand, but should we be agreeable, 
he intimated, the islands could be fortified. I did not elaborate, but it was 
beyond doubt that the Finns have certain plans in this respect. 

Coming back to the issue of the note, Erkko asked me to drop in on Mon¬ 
day, March 27, to look through, together with him, the draft which he would 
have sketched out by then. Erkko went on to say that he had just sent a te¬ 
legram to Moscow to tell the Chairman of the delegation not to leave. 

I invited Erkko to lunch with me on March 28. We could then talk it all 
over in greater detail. Erkko accepted the invitation. 

SHTEIN, 

PLENIPOTENTIARY REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE USSR IN IIALY 

FPA of the USSR. (. U6, 
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No. 7. TRANSCRIPT OF V. M. MOLOTOV'S CONVERSATION WITH 
THE ENVOY OF FINLAND TO THE USSR, YRJO-KOSKINEN 


Oclubcr 5, 19H9 

Comrade Molotov tells the Envoy that the Government of the USSR deems 
if expedient to exchange opinions with the Finnish Government on the cur¬ 
rent issues of Soviet-Finnish relations. 

In recent discussions, the Envoy has been speaking of Finland's desire to 
move towards improving relations with the USSR. The USSR views it positi¬ 
vely, A meeting of representatives of the USSR and those of fhe Fir .lish Go¬ 
vernment would make if possible to discuss specific issues concerning the 
improvement of relations between both countries. 

The Envoy remarks that in his conversations he has been talking only 
about business relations between Finland and the USSR and that he intends 
to talk on the subject with the People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade on 
October 7. 

The People's Commissar reminds the Envoy that there have been pro¬ 
nouncements in Finland for an Improvement not only of economic, but also 
of political relations with the USSR. The Envoy says that these pronouncements 
are in line with his Government's position. 

The USSR has signed a treaty of mutual assistance with Estonia, is sign¬ 
ing one with Latvia and discussing respective issues wifh Lithuania. It is 
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desirable to have an exchange of opinion also with the Government of Fin¬ 
land on matters of great importance both to the USSR and to Finland. The 
Soviet Government would be glad to see the Finnish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs or another plenipotentiary representative of the Finnish Government 
in Moscow. 

The Envoy asks what particular issues are meant. 

Comrade Molotov replies that the point is to improve Soviet-Finnish rela¬ 
tion. The Soviet Government holds the issues subject to discussion with Fin¬ 
land to be rather urgent. Considering that there is a major war going on in 
Europe, it is desirable to discuss the situation and to make the necessary 
conclusions. 

The Envoy says that he will postpone, under these circumstances, his visit 
to the People's Commissar for Foreign Trade. 

The People's Commissar remarks that this is up to the Envoy and goes 
on to point out that an adjustment of Soviet-Finnish relations must deepen 
and widen economic relations between Finland and the USSR. 

Comrade Molotov asks the Envoy's opinion about the proposal of thci 
Soviet Government. 

We would wish, the Envoy says, to stay out of the war. 

Our policy. Comrade Molotov says, is directed towards the same end. 

When and with whom can we meet? the People's Commissar asks. 

The Envoy replies that he will immediately report the conversation to his 
Government. 

in conclusion, Comrade Molotov expresses the hope that he will receive 
a reply from the Envoy not later than tonight or tomorrow morning. 

ri*A of the USSR. t. 06, 
r. I. i. I, f. 3, 
pp. SO 90. 


No. a. MEMORANDUM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE USSR 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND 


October 14. 1939 

There are two points of major concern to the Soviet Union in the negotia¬ 
tions with the Finnish Government; a) to ensure the security of the city of 
Leningrad, b) to be sure that Finland will hold fast to the principle of friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union. Both requirements are indispensable for 
making the shores of the Soviet Union in the Gulf of Finland and also the 
shores of Estonia, whose independence the Soviet Union is under obligation 
to defend, invulnerable to an external enemy. 

The indispensable conditions for all that are: first, a possibility for artillery 
cross fire from both shores over the entrance of the Gulf of Finland to pre¬ 
vent enemy ships and transports from penetrating into the waters of the Gulf 
of Finland; second, a possibility to stop the enemy reaching the islands in 
the- Gulf of Finland, lying in the approaches to Leningrad, from the West and 
North-West; third, an arrangement for Finland's present border on the Kare¬ 
lian Isthmus, now passing in the 32nd kilometre away from Leningrad, i. e., 
within the striking range of long-course firing, to be somewhat moved back 
north and north-west. 

A special point to consider is the borderline crossing the Rybachij and 
Srednij Peninsulas, which has been drawn in an absurd and artificial way and 
must be corrected according to the map enclosed herewith. 

Proceeding from the foregoing considerations, it is necessary to resolve, 
by mutual agreement and in ^e interest of botn parties, the following issues: 

1) Grant the Soviet Government a tease of thirty years on the port of 
Hanko (Gange) and an area around the port with a range of five to six miles 
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south and east of the port and three miles west and north of it, of setting up 
a naval base with shore artillery defence capable of shielding the passage 
into the Gulf of Finland with artillery fire in conjunction with the shore artii< 
lery defence on the other bank of the Gulf of Finland at the Baltic Port. To 
guard the naval base, the Soviet Government shall be allowed to keep an 
infantry regiment, two anti-aircraft artillery battalions, two Air Force groups, 
and a tank battalion, a total of no more than five thousand men, in the Port 
Hanko area; 

2) Grant the Soviet Navy the right of anchorage in the Lappvik Gulf; 

3} Transfer to the Soviet Union, in exchange for corresponding Soviet ter¬ 
ritory, the islands of Hogland (Suur'Saari), Seiskaari, Lavansaari, both Ty- 
ta'rsaari islands, Bjorko, and also part of the Karelian isthmus from the Lip- 
pola Village to the southern end of the town of Koivisto, as equally the 
western part of the Rybachi] and Srednij Peninsulas, altogether, 2,761 sq. 
kilometres—all that according to the map enclosed herewith; 

4) In compensation for the territory ceded to the Sovicd Union under Pa¬ 
ragraph 3, transfer to the Finnish Republic Soviet territory in the region of 
Rebola and Lake Poros, 5,529 sq. km., according to the map enclosed here¬ 
with; 

5) Reinforce the existing non-aggression pact between the Soviet Union 
and Finland by incorporating mutual commitments not to enter into groups or 
coalitions of States directly or indirectly hostile towards either Contracting 
Party; 

6) Disarm reciprocally the fortified regions in the Karelian Isthmus along 
the Finnish-Soviet border, leaving standard frontier guards on that border; 

7) Not object to the arming of the Aland Islands by the national forces 
of Finland so that no foreign State whatsoever, including Sweden, could have 
anything to do with the arming of the Alands. 

FPA of the USSR. f. 06, 
r. I, i. 18, f. 193, 
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No. 9. MEMORANDUM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND 
TO THE GOVERNA4ENT OF THE USSR 


October 2:i, 1939 

After having thoroughly examined the Soviet Government's proposal 
with a view to promoting the mutual relationship between Finland and the 
USSR, the Finnish Government has arrived at the following conclusion: 

Finland appreciates the desire of the USSR to ensure the security of the 
city of Leningrad. Finland wishes, as she has underlined more than once 
earlier on, to preserve friendly and goodneighbourly relations with the 
USSR. For these two objectives, Finland is prepared, on her part, lo discuss 
measures to meet the Soviet requirements. The natural supposition in this 
context is that the defence requirements of Finland and her possibilities for 
preserving total neutrality cannot be left out of account either. By this policy 
of hers, Finland best contributes towards strengthening the peace in Northern 
Europe. Finland considers this policy to be of the greatest advantage to her 
neighbour, the USSR, as well. 

The Finnish Government is convinced that, given mutual goodwill, it is. 
possible, without contravening the security and neutrality of Finland, to 
achieve die above-mentioned objectives which are, according to the memo¬ 
randum transmitted by the Soviet Government to the Finnish Government, the 
starting point of Soviet policy. 
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For the achievement of these objectives, the Finnish Government is 
agreeable to the measures stated below, in the naturc.1 supposition that they 
will be approved by the Finnish Parliament. 

1. The Finnish Government is prepared to conclude an agreement on the 
transfer of the following islands situated in the Gulf of Hnland: Seiskaari, Pe- 
nisaari, Lavansaari, Tyta'rsaari (Mai. and Bol.) in exchange for Soviet terri¬ 
tory. Furthermore, the Finnish Government is prepared to discuss the question 
of Suur'Saari, taking into account the interests of both countries. 

2. Mindful of the proximity of the city of Leningrad to the Finnish fron¬ 
tier, the Finnish Government does not object, for the sake of strengthening 
the security of this city in exchange for Soviet territory, to a revision of the 
frontier on the Karelian isthmus in places where this frontier is inconvenient 
for the USSR because of the afore-mentioned considerations. The suggestion 
is for it to run from Rajajoki in the south-east from the Haapala Village 
straight to the Gulf of Finland, leaving Keilomaki on the Finnish side. That 
removes the Kuokkala bend. In the same way, the border at this point will 
be drawn 10 km. back to the West. The Finnish Government will not be able 
to consider drawing the frontier back as far as suggested in the Soviet pro¬ 
posal since that would mean a threat to the position and security of Finland 
herself. On top of that, the afore-mentioned territory is a densely populated 
and ancient Finnish land the transfer of which would mean the destruction 
of the townships of tens of thousands of Finnish citizens and their resettlement. 

3. As to the Port of Hanko, the area around it and the Lappvik Bay, the 
Finnish Government has to insist on the inviolability of Finland. Unconditional 
neutrality by itself, as it is under stood in Finland and in general, rules out the 
possibility of military bases being turned over to foreign authorities. The idea 
of a permanent or long-term deployment of the forces of another State on 
the territory of Finland is unacceptable from Finland's point of view. The 
possibility of them being used for an attack against Finland cannot be exclu¬ 
ded. Such a state of things would generate unending disputes and undesi¬ 
rable friction which would not be conducive towards strengthening the mutual 
relationship between both countries, which is precisely the purpose of above- 
mentioned accommodation. 

4. The USSR has declared its readines to reinforce the existing non-aggres- 
sion pact between Finland and the USSR by including a reference to mutual 
commitments not to enter into alignments or coalitions of States directly or 
indirectly hostile for either Contracting Party. The Finnish Government is, 
nevertheless, of the opinion that Article 3 of the above-mentioned pact, 
proscribing involvement in any treaties, agreements or conventions manifestly 
hostile towards the other Party and contradicting the said treaty in form or 
in substance, includes everything that the States having a friendly relationship 
can rightfully demand of one another without pre|udice to their good rela¬ 
tions with other States and for their unconditional neutrality. The Finnish Go¬ 
vernment is prepared, since the USSR so desires, to reaffirm at any time that 
it will faithfully honour its commitment. To offer evidence of its goodwill, the 
Finnish Government can, on top of that, agree to Paragraph 1 of Article 2 of 
the said pact, in which the Contracting Parties pledge to preserve neutrality 
if either Contracting Party becomes the object of attack by a third Power, 
being specified and ratified so as to commit the Contracting Parties to re¬ 
fraining from any support of the State making such an attack, it must be noted 
in this context that a relationship compatible with the general rules of neutra- 
Ihy, as, for example, the continuation of normal commodity exchange or tran¬ 
sit of goods, cannot be qualified as support. 

5. The Finnish Government is satisfied that the Soviet Government does 
not object to the arming of the Aland Islands by Finland’s own resources. The¬ 
refore, the Finnish Government declares that its intention has been ail along 
to fortify these islands with its own forces and at its own expense on such a 
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scale as required to ensure their neutrality, taking into account the commit¬ 
ments following from the 1921 Treaty which is in force. 

FPA of the USSR, f. 06, 
r. I, i. 18, f. 103, 
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No. 10. MEMORANDUM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE USSR 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND 


October 23. 1939 

In connection with the Finnish Government's memorandum of October 23, 
the Government of the Soviet Union has the honour to state that proceeding 
from the considerations set forth in the Soviet Government's memorandum 
of October 14, the latter has put forward the minimum proposais dictated by 
the elementary requirements of the security of the Soviet State, notably of 
Leningrad which has a population of 3.5 million. These have been laid down 
precisely as minimum conditions, while the Soviet Government has dropped 
its proposal for a pact of mutual assistance to be concluded between the 
Soviet Union and Finland, so as to let the Finnish Government preserve its 
absolute neutrality, as equally it has dropped its proposal for the Aland Islands 
not to be armed or to be armed with the participation of the USSR, replacing 
that proposal by its consent to the arming of the Aland Islands by Finland's 
own national forces. The Soviet Government has made these cardinal conces¬ 
sions because it counted on Finland's friendly position and on her eventuai 
consent to the minimum proposals of the USSR set forth In the memorandum 
of October 14. 

The exchange of opinions on October 23 between the representatives of 
the USSR (Molotov, Stalin) and Finland (Tanner, Paasikivi) facilitated mutual 
understanding, while at the same time revealing the existence uf differences 
between them. Taking into account the results of the exchange of opinion 
and meeting the wishes of the Finnish Government, the Soviet Government 
declares: 

1. The Soviet Government cannot renounce its proposal for the naval base 
in Hanko to be granted to the Soviet Union, considering this proposal to be 
an absolutely indispesable condition for ensuring the minimum security of 
Leningrad, and in this context, the Soviet Government, modifying its memo¬ 
randum of October 14, finds It possible to keep no more than 4,000 ground 
troops to guard the naval base, limiting the presence of these troops in the 
Hanko area to the period of the Anglo-Franco-German war in Europe until 
it is over. 

2. The Soviet Government finds it impossible to agree to a 10-km strip 
of Finnish territory on the Karelian Isthmus being granted in exchange for 
the territory of the USSR, as proposed in the Finnish Government's memoran¬ 
dum of October 23, for it considers this measure totally inadequate for en¬ 
suring the minimum security of the approaches to Leningrad from the eastern 
end of the Gulf of Finland. The Soviet Government, to meet Finland half-way, 
finds It possible, however, as a last resort, to modify its original proposal so¬ 
mewhat, by reducing the size of the territory in the Karelian Isthmus to be 
ceded to the USSR is exchange for the territory of the USSR, according to 
the map enclosed herewith, while still standing by the Soviet Government's 
original proposal regarding the Bjorko Island 

3. The Soviet Government deems it necessary to keep valid the rest of 
the proposals set forth in the Soviet Government's memorandum of Octo¬ 
ber 14. 

3 — 1870 (aiirjk.) 
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4. The Soviet Government accepts the Finnish Government's proposal 
about amending Paragraph 1 of Article 2 of the non-aggression paci 

FPA of the USSR. f. 06. 
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No. 11. MEMORANDUM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE USSR 


October 31. 1939 * 

During the negotiations between the plenipotentiary representatives of 
the Finnish Republic and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics for an adjustment of political relations between Finland and the Soviet 
Union, it has turned out that there are considerable divergencies between 
the viewpoints of both Governments. The opinions of both Governments 
have been set forth in the memorandum of the Government of Finland of. 
October 23 and In the memoranda of the Government of the USSR of Octo¬ 
ber 14 and 23. 

The Government of Finland, desirous of finding a solution to the issues 
still outstanding has accepted to reconsider the wishes expressed by the Go¬ 
vernment of the Soviet Union, and has the honour to communicate the follow¬ 
ing, as its opinion, in addition to what has already been stated on behalf 
of the Government of Finland earlier on: 

1) The Government of Finland deems it necessary to maintain the view¬ 
point it has earlier adopted with regard to the Port of Hanko and 
its environs being leased to the Government of the Soviet Union and the 
Lappvik Gulf being turned over to the Navy of the Soviet Union for use as 
anchorage. The Government of Finland stands by the inviolability and neutra¬ 
lity of Finland. It cannot agree to a garrison or a base for the Havy of another 
State being stationed, in one form or another, on the territory of Finland. That 
would not be compatible either with the sovereignty of Finland, or with her 
international status, or with unconditional neutrality she has adoped. The 
Government of the Soviet Union, on its part, has likewise recognised in its 
latest proposal that it approves of the principle of preservation of Finland's 
unconditional neutrality. 

2) The Government of Finland is ready to conclude an agreement about 
the cession of the following islands of the Gulf of Finland: Seiskaari, Peni- 
saari, Lavansaari and the Tyta'rs, together with their territorial waters for 
territorial compensation to the Soviet Union, as has already been communi¬ 
cated by the Government of Finland in its memorandum of October 23. On 
top of that, the Government of Finland is ready to negotiate such an order 
to be established on the Suur'Saari island as to take into account both the 
Soviet Union's considerations regarding the security of the city of Leningrad 
and the security of Finland. The Government of Finland draws attention, in 
this context, to the definitions of Articles 13 and 14 of the Yuriev Peace Treaty. 

3) The Sovie' Union's memorandum of October 23 slightly changed the 
borderline on the Karelian Isthmus, which had been proposed by the Soviet 
Government in its memorandum of October 14. Desirous of showing its 
appreciation of the wishes the Soviet Union may have for enhancing the se¬ 
curity of the city of Leningrad, the Government of Finland, in search of mu¬ 
tual agreement, is accepting what are very heavy sacrifices for the people 
of Finland. But it appears impossible for it to approve the borderline propo¬ 
sed in the memorandum of the Soviet Government and in the map enclosed 


* Handed in on November 3. 1939. 
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therein. This new borderline would turn out to be within too short a distance 
of Finland's largest export harbour and the entire centre of Eastern Finland. 
Apart from the inconveniencies already mentioned earlier on, that would 
mean materially ignoring Finland's security considerations, it would likewise 
mean forswearing the principle that the object of the accommodation requi¬ 
red must be to reckon with the security considerations of both parties concer¬ 
ned. The Government of Finland hereby declares that, upon a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of this issue, it can agree, given territorial compensation capable of 
being approved, to a somewhat broader territorial concession on the nor¬ 
thern coast of the inner end of the Gulf of Finland than that which it had 
proposed before. The new border would accordingly pass, as indicated in 
the map enclosed herewith, along a borderline from the Estuary of the River 
Vammeljoki—the River Vammeljoki—the River Lintulanjoki—Kauhajarvi— 
the present frontier (frontier post No. 70). 

4) The Government of the Soviet Union has declared, as a special issue, 
its desire for correcting what it considers to be an absurd and artificially 
drawn border on the Rybacij Peninsula in the Pechenga, which would mean 
ceding to the Soviet Union the entire Western part of the Rybacij Peninsula, 
belonging to Finland. This question has not been explained by the Soviet 
Union by considerations of defence, nor have any other circumstances been 
indicated which would require such a territorial concession by Finland or 
which could convince the Government of Finland that such a readjustment of 
the frontier is necessary. But, desiring to show its goodwill, the Government 
of Finland is willing to enter into negotiations about the cession of the 
western part of the Rybacij Peninsula to the Pumanka Gulf in the south to the 
Soviet Union for territorial compensation. In this context, there would be 
ground for a re-examination of Articles 6-8 of the Yuriev Peace Treaty. These 
Articles contain definitions which either have not been applied in practice, 
or are no longer in agreement with the practical requirements of the time. 

5) The Soviet Government announced in its very first memorandum that 
it proposed, in compensation for the territory to be ceded, to turn over to 
the Finnish Republic the territory in the area of Rebola and Lake Poros, in 
accordance with the map presented to the Government of Finland. In con¬ 
sidering the issue of territorial concession, the Government of Finland must 
pay attention to the following viewpoints essential for a settlement consistent 
with the requirements of justice: 

a) As the Soviet Government has itself stated In its proposal, the territo¬ 
ries which Finland proposed to cede to the Government of the Soviet Union 
have entirely different value compared with the territories which the Soviet 
Union is proposing to cede to Finland. Finland is going to lose territories both 
on the mainland and on the islands and, besides, some territorial waters im¬ 
portant to Finland. For the Soviet Union, these territories have, as has been 
stated by the Soviet Union itself, too, paramount importance for strategic 
reasons. Finland, on the other hand, would receive, through territorial 
exchange, some territories having no equivalent value, either strategic or 
economic. These circumstances ought, therefore, to be taken into considera¬ 
tion in fixing the size of territorial compensation. 

b) In considering the settlement of the issue, a sufficient amount of lime 
ought to be specified for drawing up the list and assessing the cost of the 
damage to be done to the Finnish Government and citizens of Finland on 
account of territorial exchange. In the territories which Finland proposed to 
cede to the Soviet Union, there are State-owned real estate, railways and 
other roads, barracks and college premises etc., as well as other, privately- 
owned real estate which is ceded along with the territory. The cost of the 
government-owned real estate to be ceded together with the territory 
must be taken into account in fixing the size of the territory to be ceded, but 
the cost of privately-owned real estate must be fully compensated for by 
the Soviet Union, in cash, to the Government of Finland to be paid out to the 
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persons concerned. A commission of informed persons should be appointed 
for the actual settlement of the issues just mentioned and it must be given 
enough time to accomplish its task. 

6) In its memorandum of October 23, the Government of the Soviet Union 
stated that it approved of the proposal made by the Government of Finland 
for a reinforcement of the treaty of non-aggression it has concluded with the 
Soviet Union. The draft protocol is herewith enclosed. 

7) The Government of the Soviet Union has proposed mutually disarming 
the fortified areas on the Karelian Isthmus along the Finnish-Soviet border, 
leaving standard frontier guards along that border. The measures taken by 
the Government of Finland on its side of the border have been promted 
exclusively by considerations of defence and security, for which reason Fin¬ 
land cannot do without them. Unconditional neutrality which determines the 
policy of the Government of Finland obliges it likewise to concern itself with 
assuring the security of its own frontiers. That is what has prompted the for¬ 
tification measures taken by Finland. In normal time, the Government of Fin¬ 
land had only frontier guards as an armed force in the borderland. 

8) The Government of Finland notes that the Soviet Union does not object 
to the arming of the Aland Islands by the forces of Finland, which has been 
the intention of the Government of Finland in its determination to ensure the 
neutrality of the Aland Islands. 

The Government of Finland has thoroughly considered its above-stated 
proposal. The negative standpoint of the Government of Finland in respect 
of some of the wishes of the Soviet Union has not been due to the Finnish 
Government's lack of desire to appreciate the aspirations the Government of 
the Soviet Union may have with a view to enhancing the security of the city 
of Leningrad. On the contrary, the Government of Finland has borne them in 
mind, having accepted the proposals of the Government of the Soviet Union 
within the limits of practical possibility. 

The Government of Finland has thereby given the Soviet Union positive 
proof, on behalf of its unanimous people, of its desire to understand the 
considerations of security, important to the Soviet Union, and has likewise 
shown that in its determination to settle political relations in a satisfactory 
way, it has gone as far as the independence, security and neutrality of Finland 
can allow it to go. The concessions which Finland has agreed to make in 
favour of the Soviet Union for the sake of improving goodneighbourly re¬ 
lations and strengthening peace, are very costly to the people of Finland, as 
they concern the ancient places of Finnish settlement which have belonged to 
the national territory of Finland for centuries. 

In conclusion, the Government of Finland has the honour to communicate 
that the implementation of this agreement depends on approval by the 
people's representatives of Finland in the order established by the funda¬ 
mental laws of Finland. 

FPA of the USSR. f. 06, 
r. I, i. 18. f. 193, 
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No. 12. STATEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE USSR 


November 9, 1939 

At the latest session, it was proposed by the Soviet Union that in the 
event of Finland not finding it possible to provide the Soviet Union with a 
military base in Hanko, such a base should be offered on the islands of 
Harmansa, Kue and Hastabusa, lying in the vicinity of Hanko, and also an 
anchorage in Lappvik Harbour. 
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We h'eve communicated this proposal to our Government and have now/ 
received its reply. Our Government considers that the same reasons for 
which it is impossible to provide the military base in Hanko apply to the 
islands in question. Finland cannot provide a foreign State with military bases 
within the coniines of her territory and her frontiers. We have set forth these 
reasons more than once at earlier sessions. In view of that, the Government 
of Finland cannot agree to this proposal. 

FPA of the USSR. f. 06, 
r. I, i. 18. f. 193, 

p. 16. 

No. 13. y. M. MOLOTOV'S LETTER TO J. PAASIKIVI 
AND W. TANNER 


November 9, 1939 

Having read the written statement of the Finnish Government, passed to 
me by you today (November 9), I establish that this statement mispresents 
the Soviet Government's proposal of November 3. 

In actual fact, what the Soviet Government proposed on November 3 this 
year was the following: 

1. The Soviet Government, taking into account the statement of the 
Government of Finland that it cannot agree to a garrison or a base for the 
Navy of another State being stationed on the territory of Finland, offered to 
the Government of Finland to sell an appropriate plot of land in the area of 
the Port of Hanko to the Soviet Union. Such a solution would remove the 
objection arising from the fact that this plot of land was the territory of 
Finland because, having been sold to the Soviet Union, it would have become 
the territory of the USSR. 

2. Furthermore, the Soviet Government declared that if, for some reason, 
a plot of land in the neighbourhood of Hanko could not be sold or ex¬ 
changed, it offered to the Government of Finland either to sell or ex¬ 
change the islands of Hermansa, Kue, Hastabusa, Longser, Furser, Okon and 
some other islands in the proximity of those mentioned, as the Government 
of Finland had agreed to do while ceding to the Soviet Union some islands 
in the Gulf of Finland and territory on the Karelian Isthmus. 

In view of the foregoing I consider the following objection set forth in 
Mr. Paasikivi's and Mr. Tanner's note of Novermber 9 this year: "Finland 
cannot provide another State with military bases within the confines of her 
territory and her frontiers" as pointless and mispresenting the position of 
the Soviet Union. 

It stands to reason that if the area of Hanko or islands east of Hanko are 
sold or exchanged for corresponding territory of the USSR, they can no 
longer be either within the confines or within the frontiers of Finnish ter¬ 
ritory. 

In view of the foregoing, I return to you your note of November V. 

MOLOTOV 

FPA of the USSR. I. 06, 
r. 1; i. 18. t. 193, 
pp. 17-18. 

No. 14. LETTER FROM J. PAASIKIVI 
AND W. TANNER TO V. M. MOLOTOV 


November tO, 1939 

Last night we had the honour to receive your letter on the subject of the 
negotiations which have taken place between us and also the note, which we 
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passed to you at yesterday's session, returned by you together with the said 
letter. 

in consequence thereof, we have the honour to state the following: 

After the session held on the 3rd (rather the 4th) of this November, we 
informed our Government that the Soviet Government still desires territory 
on the Hanko Peninsula for a military base and that the transfer of 
that territory could, by the choice of the Government of Finland, take place 
either In the shape of a lease or purchase or exchange. Furthermore, we 
reported that the Soviet Union had alternatively and with the same supposi¬ 
tions proposed the cession of the islands of Harmansa, Kue, and Hastabusa, 
lying in the vicinity of Hanko, and also an anchorage within the limits of the 
Lappvik Harbour. The position of the Government of the Soviet Union under 
such circumstances had been communicated to the Government of Finland 
quite accurately. 

To this comrnunications of ours, we received the reply on November 8 
that the Government of Finland does not find it possible to agree to cede in 
any form any territory In Hanko or elsewhere off the shores of Finland for a 
military base. On the basis of that instruction we drew up the above- 
mentioned brief statement of ours. 

The three islands, proposed by the Soviet Union, at the session of the 
3rd (4th) November,—Harmansa, Kue and Hastabusa—are. as can be seen on 
the map, surrounded by the territory and territorial waters of Finland. That is 
to say that they would have remained within the frontiers of Finland even if 
Finland had ceded them to another State. The other islands—Longser, 
Furuser, Okon and other islands listed in your yesterday's letter, which would 
have further substantially increased the territory in question—were not 
mentioned at the session of the 3rd (4th) of November. 

The Finnish Government's reply of October 31, 1939, spelled out in brief 
the reasons why the Government, considering the international status of Fin¬ 
land, her policy of absolute neutrality and also her determination to stay out 
of all alignments of the Great Powers as equally out of the wars and con¬ 
flicts between them, cannot agree to surrender Hanko or the islands lying 
close to mainland Finland to any foreign State for a military base. 

The Government of Finland, which earnestly desires to strengthen relations 
with the Soviet Union, has declared its readiness to make great concessions 
to meet the wishes of the Soviet Union. But in doing so, it cannot, however, 
go so far as to renounce the vital interests of its own country, which is what 
the cession of a military base at the entrance of the Gulf of Finland to another 
State would imply. 

In conclusion, we cannot fail to express, on behalf of the Government of 
Finland, the sincere wish that Finland and the Soviet Union may achieve an 
agreement on the basis of those concessions, directed towards mutual 
understanding, which have been offered to the Soviet Union by Finland. 

J. K. PAASJKIVl 
W. TANNER 

FPA of llie USSR. f. 06, 
r. I, i. IS. f. 193, 
pp. 19-20. 


No. 15. LETTER FROM J. PAASIKIVI 
AND W. TANNER TO V. M. MOLOTOV 


November 13. 1939 

Mr. Chairman, 

In view of the failure to find the ground, in our negotiations with you and 
with Mr. Stalin, for an expected agreement between the Soviet Union and 
Finland, we deemed it expedient to return to Helsinki tonight. 
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Bringing the foregoing to your knowledge and conveying our sincere 
gratitude for all the courtesy accorded to us, we express the hope that 
negotiations in the future could lead to a satisfactory result for both sides. 
Please accept, Mr. Chairman, assurances of our profound respect, 

J. K. PAASIKIVl 
W. TANNER 

FPA of the USSR. f. 06, 
r. I, i. 18, f. 194, 
p. 17. 

(to be continued) 


' Pravda, Nov. 27, 1939. 

* Pravda. Nov. 29, 19.39. 

» Ibid. 

* See Pravda, Dec. 1, 1939. 

* See Pravda. Dec. 1, 2, and 3, 1939. 

* tzvestia, Dec. 5, 1939. 
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A VIEW FROM HANOI 

For Peace, National Indepedence and Development 


Nguyen CO THACH 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam 


THE SIXTH CONGRESS of the Communist Party of Vietnam held 
in late 1986 ushered in a new stage in the history of the Vietnamese 
Revolution. The two-and-a-half years which have passed since the 
Congress were a period of stable renovation in all spheres of party and 
state activities. 

Within the general process of renewal carried out by the party and 
the people, efforts are being made to introduce changes in the foreign 
policy which, relying on major victories scored by the Vietnamese 
people for the defence and con.struction of the homeland over the last 
40-odd years and the experience of our struggle, is called upon to 
ensure success in tackling the tasks of the Vietnamese Revolution aga¬ 
inst the background of the changes taking place in the world in the 
conditions of a rapid, global and unprecedented shift in international 
relations. 


THE PAST 14 YEARS were an exceptionally difficult and complex 
period in the progress of the Victname.se Revolution. In that period the 
world was tesled by the cold war and a number of local “hot wars", 
the conflict in Southea.st Asia being tlie most fierce and protracted. 

From the very start the Vietnamese diplomacy, borne of the first 
worker.s’ and peasants’ state in Southeast Asia had to fight 
lor its life against the powerful enemies who had an overwhelming 
superiority in strength and were not only armed to the teeth but also 
experienced and had the most formidable diplomatic machinery in the 
world. Their evil designs were truly atrocious and cruel. Our enemies, 
while backed by the must .sopiiisticatcd weaponry with the most refined 
perfidy of diplomatic ruses, attempted to .strangle the Vietnamese Revo¬ 
lution in the cr die, perpetuate Itie division of the country and isolate 
it, to overpower the will of our people for independence and their ardent 
desire for peace and freedom. 

Inspired by the great truth of Lenin who said that peace is the 
supreme principle, and the undying idea of President Ho Chi Minh who 


Nguyen Co Thach was bora in 1924. He was an active participant in the struggle 
for liberation waged by the Vietnamese people. He has worked in the diplomatic ser¬ 
vice .since 1954. in 1959 he was appointed Consul General in India, In 1980, Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Alfairs and since 1980 is Minister of Foreign Affairs of the SRV. 
He is a member of the Political Bureau of the CC of the Communist Party of Vietnam 
(from 1986); since 1987 Deputy Chairman of the SKV Council of Ministers. 
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sflid that nothing can be more cherished than'independence and free* 
dom, following the course charted by tlie Great October Kcvoiutiori. 
Vietnamese diplomacy guided by the Communist Party matured and 
consolidated in the stiuggie. It always strived to rely on justice and 
the power of its people, combine the potential of the nation witli broad 
support rendered by friends and simultaneousiy take into account the 
trends of our time and aspirations of the world. The Vietnamese 
diplomacy made an out.standing contribution to the record of the con¬ 
struction and defence of the homeland and the general struggle waged 
by nations for peace, national independence and stjcial progre.ss. 

. Vietnam, which was not even mentioned in the world atlas, is now 
an active member of the w'orld community, a trustworthy ally of the 
socialist community countries and a reliable friend of nations lighting 
for their liberation. Thanks to its contribution to regional alTairs today 
Vietnam is one of the vital factors of peace and cooperation in Sou¬ 
theast Asia. The preliminary agreement signed by Vietnam and France 
on March G, 1946, the Geneva agreement on the cessation of the first 
Indochina war, the Geneva agreement of 1961-19G2 on Laos, the Paris 
agreement of 1973 on the restoration of peace in Vietnam, as well as 
the present goodwill initiatives by Vietnam which are aimed at resolv¬ 
ing the Cambodia problem and turning Soutlica.st Asia into a zone ol 
peace, freedom, neutrality and cooperation- -such arc the landmarks 
reflecting the essence of, and testifying to the successes of Vietname.se 
diplomacy in the protracted struggle for peace and the independence 
of the country and the contribution made by Vietnam to the common 
cause of the w'orld community. 

These successes are really impressive. They are a reliable foundation 
for renovation in Vietnam. So as to score them in the last 40 years the 
diplomatic .service of the country had to invariably take into account 
the changing international situation to preserve the invariable strategic 
goals of the Vietnamese Revolution in order to bring to success the 
process of national liberation and the unification of the country. At a 
new stage of the Revolution, the stage of con.structing the sociali.st 
society and defending tl>e homeland, the need for the revival is more 
urgent since the tasks ol the Revolution and the international situation 
have changed. 

Today the world is going through the most profound transformations 
since the October Revolution in Russia. The scientific and technological 
revolution and the high degree of the internationalisation of productive 
forces, the trend towards the integration of the world market, the dest¬ 
ructive nature of modern war. as well as many other international prob- 
letn.s, are global issues transcending national Vjorders and providing 
nations with an epoch-making opportunity, while challenging them 
with a historic responsibility. Despite the fact that the modern world 
torn apart by a multitude of sharp contradictions, today the nations 
living in that world have many opportunities for pr(;gre.ss and as never 
before need to cooperate for their survival and development. 

-Today the pace and .scale of the development of any nation are 
directly proportional to the level and scale of its involvement in the 
international division of labour and its position in the world economy. 
The higher the level of the international division of labour the higher 
the interdependence of the countrie.s involved, while this interdepen¬ 
dence does not stifle the ability of a nation to preserve and develop its 
integrity. On the contrary, it requires the development of its potential 
in the ever closer international cooperation. Strange as it may seem, 
the countries with the highest level of development arc more than others 
dependent on other states and the crisis of the 1970s confirmed that 
paradox. Thus, development and cooperation are one side of the same 
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coin. Today one cannot imagine a state, however big it may be, which 
could develop without peace and cooperation with other nations. Regi¬ 
onalism is becoming more popular, which means that the push for 
cooperation, economic integration included, by countries having favou¬ 
rable geographic conditions can evercome the barriers of militiary-poli- 
tical alliances. This is a new trend in the international division of 
labour. 

One more point. The stockpiles of nuclear weapons capable of 
destroying every living thing on the planet rendered futile any attempts 
to gain an upper hand in a nuclear war. Any nation, whether or not 
it possesses nuclear weapons, is facing the threat of nuclear annihila¬ 
tion. The arms race, particularly in strategic weapons, has long been 
used by some imperialist states as an instrument in their hegcmonistic 
policy becoming a factor seriously dislocating the socio-economic life 
and turning into a heavy burden for many states which can result in 
serious defeats in the global historical competition in the economic, 
scientific and technological fields. Now we see a situation when a 
country with the most sophisticated war technology and involved in 
regional militiary conflicts is invariably rolling back economically, while 
many states devastated by the Second World W’ar but not involved in 
local conflicts have become viable economic powers. 

That is the reason for the powerful movement for peace and disar¬ 
mament, against nuclear war. The signing of the Soviet-US treaty on 
the elimination of the intermediate- and shorter-range missiles gave the 
world a change for stage-by-stage disarmament and made feasible a 
general disarmament by regions. This also served as an impetus for 
the improvement of Soviet-US relations, US-Sino relations, Sino-Soviet 
relations and the termination of the cold war and confrontation. This 
created a new situation characterised by competition as well as coope¬ 
ration within the framework of peaceful coexistence on the global scale. 
Due to the need for peace and stability in the interests of development 
many regional conflicts are settled through negotiations. The dimini¬ 
shed threat of war and improved relations between big powers under¬ 
mine the role of military-political alliances. On the other hand, the 
40-year struggle for national independence, tests and conflicts in the 
world revolutionary movement forge the striving of nations for their 
independence and democracy. 


LIKE OTHER COUNTRIES, Vietnam has favourable historic 
opportunities and faces a major historic challenge in the defence of 
peace and development. I'or us these tasks are particularly urgent since 
for almost 100 years Vietnam had been a colony, was devastated by 
the 40-year war and natural calamities. On the other hand, we made 
serious economic mistakes due to voluntarism and the disregard for 
objective economic laws. Now we have the urgent task of abandoning 
the economic course we have pursued for the last decade, and of 
renovating it si as to u.se favourable opportunities, overcome difficulties 
and accelerate the economic development of the country. Having reali¬ 
sed the urgency of these tasks the Sixth Congress of the Communist 
Party of Vietnam showed its determination for undertaking comprehen¬ 
sive renewal. A resolution of the Congress says that the goal of the 
foreign policy of our party and the state is to “ensure favourable in¬ 
ternational conditions and use the moment for the utmost concentration 
of efforts for the solution of the tasks involved in the gradual stabili¬ 
sation of the situation and the establishment of a basis for economic 
development in the next 10 to 15 years, the construction of socialism 
and the defence of national independence, an active contribution to the 
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general struggle of nations for peace, national independence, democracy 
and socialism . These are the strategic goals and supreme interests of 
the parly and the entire Vietnamese people. 

One of the four major le.ssons drawn by the CPV at. Us Sixth Cong¬ 
ress on the baisis of the experience gained in the revolutioriary struggle 
of the previous 60 years is realisation of the need to comhtne the poten¬ 
tial of the nation and tlie tremendous potential of our time. This idea 
permeates the diplomacy and foreign policy of our party and the slate 
at the present stage. 

The question posed is for what purpose and how to integrate at the 
new stage of tlie Revolution the potential of the nation and the epoch 
and turn it into a factor determining our policy and internationaf 
activities. 

Firstly, the Vietnamese people’s experience of the last 50 years for 
the liberation and development of the country shows that for a small 
nation confronting powerful imperialist forces with their overwhelming 
superiority there is no other way but to mobilise to the maximum extent 
its own resources relying on the tremendous potential of the epoch and 
create a potential reliably guaranteeing our victory. 

Of course, in analysing and resolving international issues it is 
necessary to adhere to the positions of the working class and in inter¬ 
national affairs one cannot proceed from the national approaches. It 
should be stressed that strong aspect of the Vietnamese people and the 
CPV is that they always regarded the supreme interests of inankind-- 
peace and national independence—as the sui»reme interests of the w«jrk- 
ing class and ail working people of Vietnam. In everyday battles the 
goals of our party and the people have been in--eparable from the gf)als 
of the struggle waged by llie nations of the world. Thanks to a clear- 
cut class position, the Vietnamese jieople led by the CPV always drew 
the difference between the ruling circles of the imperialist countries and 
broad popular masses in these slate.s. The Vielnamc.se people regar¬ 
ded these strata as the victim of imperialism and demonstrated soli¬ 
darity with the population of lhe.se countries in llieir struggle against 
aggressive wars unleashed by tlie ruling circles. Due to that in their 
struggle the Victname.se people invariably enjoyed the j)oweiful sup¬ 
port of other nations including the p(jpulali(jii of (he countries wtiosc 
rulers pursued a policy hostile' to VMetnain. 

In their turn, the Vietnamese people not only took care of I heir ow'n 
national interests hut always belie'vcd, and continue fo believe in Iheir 
sacred duty to render support to the struggle of other peoples for peace 
and national independence. 

The potential of our nation has grown manyf(<ld precisely diK? to 
the .skill of pooling together the power of the iiaticm and llic ■reinendons 
potential of our time, while the imperialists, despiti' their tremendous 
material potential, were con.^taritly growing weaker and .suffered 
defeats because their actions w^ere at variance with the interests of na¬ 
tions and their striving for peace and national inch'pendenev. 

Today when peace, cooperation and dovelopiiK'nl are tlie supreme 
interests of nations and the general trend in international relatio.n.s, in 
order to combine the forces of the nation and the tremendous jiDten- 
tial opportunities of the epoch it is necessary for countries to act in 
accordance with this trend, that cumpetilion be combined with coope¬ 
ration within the framework of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different socio-political systems, that intci national disputes be resolved 
by peaceful negotiations. A country, eyen the largest one, will not sur¬ 
vive if it contradicts that trend. 

Secondly, if a nation even with a backward economy is capable of 
combining its .strength with the potential of the modern epocli, it lias 
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the opportunity of eliminating the centuries-old gap in a short period of 
lime. This was impossible earlier: at the end of the 18th century it took 
100 years to become an industrialised country and in the 19th century 
that process took about 50 years. After the Second World War the period 
of industrialisation was reduced to approximately 20-30 years. Unpre¬ 
cedented changes have taken place in the world economy since the 
early 1980s. Historical conditions are being created for the further 
reduction of that period. 

This is born out by the following. 

The new stage of the scientific and technological revolution is cha¬ 
racterised by the extremely rapid growth of all productive forces and 
their more profound internationalisation which extends beyond national 
boundaries and military-political alliances. 

The growing internationalisation of productive forces requires the 
discontinuation of the division of the world into closed, isolated mar¬ 
kets within the framework of the existing military-political alliances. 
Today the w<»rld is becoming an integral market. 

The high level in the development of productive forces and the 
formation of an integrated world market require a new division of la¬ 
bour on the global scale. 

The changes taking |)lace in the world economy are engendering new 
opportunities which could not emerge in the last two centurie.s. Today 
a po(jrly developed country, if it consistently uses the highly developed 
world productive forces and trends for integrating its market into the 
world market, has all opportunities to raise the level of its economic 
development in a substantially shorter period. Tlii.s means that if count¬ 
ries involve world productive forces and offer their goods on the va.st 
world market, there is every opportinity for rapidly bringing national 
economic structures up to the international level. 

Heic the decisive condition is the incorporation-of the national eco¬ 
nomy into world commdity production and abidance by the general laws 
governing the development of ttic international economy. Human prog¬ 
ress, as well as the development of the world economy, arc governed bv 
common social laws. The development of various peoples may have its 
peculiarities but it cannot be severed from these laws. 

The same situation exists in the world economy: countries with 
ditTereni social systems and different modes of production, despite all 
spcciliics of their economic development, must abide by the general laws 
«if llu: w'orld economy. No country, whatever its socio-political system, 
can negate the basic laws of human history and the general laws 
governing the development of the world economy v^'hich are an integral 
whole. Nations can only use these laws in the specific conditions of 
their countries. But if somebody acts contrary to them, he is doomed to 
defeat. Today lu) courilry can be entirely .self-sufficient and survive 
without externat ties. And no military alliance by it.self can ensure it.« 
own military power. 

Thirdly, the tremendous potential of the epoch cannot, of course, be 
referred to in general terms. It is necessary to clearly realise that the 
forces rcpreseniiiig the development of mankind arc the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. They are a reliable stronghold in the 
struggle of nations for peace and progress. 

The 70-year record of the struggle of nations for peace, national 
independence, democracy and social progress is inseparable from the 
growth of the might of the USSR and the world socialist system. What 
would the world be today without the Soviet Union? What would the 
destiny of nations be if only imperiali.sm is maintained which has the 
monopoly on nuclear weapons, and impudently wages wars against 
peoples and strangles them with the economic blockade? 
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The CPSU, the Soviet government and the Soviet people have 
always been the most reliable ally of the Vietnamese people over the 
more than 40 years of struggle for the liberation and development ot 
the country. The victories scored by the Vietnamese people in the nati¬ 
onal liberation revolution, as well as in the restoration of the war- 
ravaged economy and the construction of the material basis of socialism 
are inseparable from the tremendous and valuable assiMance of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

At the new stage of the revolution the Soviet Union and Vietnam 
arc pursuing the course of perestroika and renovation in order t«j 
achieve “more socialism ’. Under these circumstances cohesion and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union and other .socialist countries meet 
the vital long-range interests of the Vietnamese people, and cooperation 
with Vietnam corresponds to the intcre.sts of the socialist countries. At 
the same time, at present the urgent issue for both sides is etticient 
cooperation. Because of that it is necessary to carry out a radical «»ver- 
haul of its mechanism and replace first of all command and bureaucra¬ 
tic methods and direct trade exchanges by direct interaction between 
economic enterprises and organisations possessing linancial imlepen- 
dence and accounting in money. It is a difficult task to reimvate the 
mechanism of cooperation between the .socialist countries because many 
of them are still in the grip of the command and bureaucratic system of 
management. The essence of thi.s system is autarchy when the unneces¬ 
sary is sold and goods in short supply are bought. This system is not 
based on commodity production. It is clear that the renovation of coope¬ 
ration between the socialist countries is a matter of life and death for 
all of us. However, on the other hand, one should also realise that the 
re.structuring of the mechanism of cooperation between the socialist 
countries is inseparable from perestroika, reforms and renewal in many 
.socialist states. This is the reality oi the pnjblem which we face. The 
l)rogrcs.s of perestroika in the. USSR and the renewal of Vi.'tnam give 
us grounds for optimism as regards the future of the Soviet-Vietriamesc 
relations as well as our relations with other socialist countries. 

Within the framework of Vietnam’.'^ lies with .socialist stales it is 
also necessary to mention the normalisation «>f our relations with the 
People’s Republic of China, the most populated socialist country. This 
normalisation would correspond to the interests of the Vietname.se and 
('.hinese nations, the interests of socialism, peace in Southeast Asia, 
on the Asian continent and in the world at large. 

fourthly, the non-aligned movement occujiies an important place in 
the aggregate power of our time. It wa.s formed in the 1900s during 
the cold war. I'or thirty years the ram-aligned movement, in a rather 
difficult international situation, waged tire struggle for the implemenla- 
lion of its vital goals—peace, national independence and development. 
.\cting in lino with the trends of wmld development, the movement has 
become the mo.st diversified alliance of forces comprising more than 100 
state.s making up a half of the world population. For over thirty years 
it has acted as a positive force in the .struggle for national indepen¬ 
dence against aggressive military alliances. The non-aligned movement 
is a tangible factor acting in the interests of peace and international 
cooperation. As an active participant in this movement, the Vietnamese 
people hald in high esteem the relations of friendship and cooperation 
with the non-aligned countries. Here it is necessary to mention the 
iriendship and cooperation between Vietnam and India. Our bilateral rela¬ 
tions arc becoming an ideal of cooperation between rum-aligned states. It 
not only corresponds to the interests of development of the two count¬ 
ries but is ai.so a factor of peace in the Asia and Pacific region. 
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t'ilthly, the struggle for turning the Asia and Pacific region and 
Southeast Asia into a zone of peace, security and cooperation is a very 
important link in the efforts aimed at creating a favourable internatio¬ 
nal situation for the development of the Vietnamese nation under 
new historical conditions. 

For over SO-odd years the Asia and Pacific region was the scene of 
constant conflicts. Here three major wars were unleashed which invol¬ 
ved many world powers. It was also the scene of dozens of lesser wars 
and conflicts with the participation of hundreds of thousands of soldiers. 
At the same time it is the most dynamic region of the world. Today its 
progress towards the 21st century proceeds in a most favourable poli¬ 
tical climate which was contributed to by the normalisation of rela¬ 
tions between the USSR and China, the biggest socialist countries in 
the region, and this is against the background of the most dynamic 
economic development. 

Southeast Asia is one of the most dynamic and promising areas of 
the Asia and Pacific region, but for 40 years it was one of the “hottest” 
zones on the globe where the most profound transformations have been 
taking place. The source of the conflict in the region which raged over 
that entire period in the region is the policy ol aggression and wars 
carried out by imperialists with the aim of suppressing the struggle of 
peoples, primarily Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, for national libera¬ 
tion. By unleashing war against these countries imperialists strived to 
suppress the national liheration movement in Southeast Asia and simul¬ 
taneously pursued a policy alien to socialism, the USSR and China and 
attempted to turn Indochina into tiK* “hottest” spot in the We.st-East 
relations. 

The victory of the peoples of Southeast Asia has radically changed 
the situation in the area. Peace, national independence and development 
have become the main trends in the region which is reflected in the 
concept ol establishing there a zone of peace, freedom and neutrality 
which was advanced by ASEAN nations on the eve of the victory of the 
peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in the war of resistance 
against LIS aggression. The desire to put that goal into practice is most 
visible and strong in the course advanced by the Prime Minister of 
Thailand “to turn Indochina from a battlefield into a zone of commerce”. 

The struggle of the peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, along 
with the peaceful efforts of Indonesia and the new policy of Thailand, 
contributed to a radical change in the search for a political settlement 
of the Cambodia problem. Today Southeast Asia has a promising future 
it has become possible to attain a political settlement of the Cambodia 
problem on the basi.s of the complete withdrawal of Vietnamese troops 
frt)m that c»)iiniry in Sej»teniber 1989 and the elimination of the Pol 
Pot clique which engaged in genocide, (iood conditions arc in the 
making for the establishment of a zone of peace and cooperation in this 
long-suffering region. 

Proceeding ‘^rom the interests of peace in Southeast Asia we stressed 
ami continue to stress the importance of the normalisation of relations 
between the IISA and Vietnam. This meets the interests of the Viet¬ 
namese and American peoples. Without .such normalisation the moral 
wounds left by the Vietnam war will continue to bleed in the souls of 
the Americans. 

In accordance with the general trend in the development of the 
situatioi. in the world towards the combination of struggle and coope¬ 
ration within the framework of peaceful coexistence, Soutlieast .Asia 
i.s today on the threshold of a new era, the era of peace and cooperation. 
It meets the aspirations and inlerc.sts of all nations in Indochina and 
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is the main goal in the struggle of Vietnamese diplomacy 
4(1 years and on the eve of the 21st century. 


uvi-i • inc iasi 


TODAY international relations are entering a new stage and sub¬ 
stantially differ from relations of the past 70 years. The new situation 
requires from us renovation, and primarily a new way of thinking. Many 
old concepts which were valid for decades and alTected international 
relations are today losing their significance. They are not applicable to 
renovating international relations. The renewal of thinking is not an 
easy process: this is the struggle between the new and the old. 

On the other hand, in a changing world there are always some things 
which remain unchanged. Such arc the general laws governing the 
development of human society which were di.scovered by Marx and 
Lenin. These are human labour which is the creator of history, and the 
moving forces in the development of the class society and the class 
struggle. Mankind will inevitably bring about the victory of socialism. 

In summing up the experience of the people’s struggle over the 
past five decades Vietnamese diplomacy is certain that in the coming 
years our country will achieve success in the struggle in the internatio¬ 
nal arena for the consolidation of peace, cooperation and the develop¬ 
ment of Vietnam. 
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The Belgian Segment of Enropean Politics 


Leo TINDEMANS 


IN THE COURSE OF HISTORY Belgium was more than once the 
battiefieid of Europe. It is not surprising that more often than others it 
appealed with prayers to the heaven for peace. For most of its history 
the country was the heritage of monarchist European dynasties and there*, 
fore had no practical possibility of upholding its national sovereignty. 
Consequently, classical nationalism could not take root in the country. 

In our region with its poor primary resources, with the exception of 
coal, ahnost all people’s energy was spent on the struggle for daily bread. 
The geographic situation, the climate and the historical evolution also did 
not facilitate the creation of a solid cultural foundation. 

Nevertheless, Belgium became a country which at all times and under 
any circumstances ardently aspired for peace. Under the Austrian domi¬ 
nation there already emerged the idea of conferring a neutral status on 
Belgium in order to protect it from the quarrels of the Hapsburgs. With 
the emergence of the Belgian stale the Great Powers of that time declar¬ 
ed Belgium's neutrality an essential element in the policy of the Euro¬ 
pean equilibrium and guaranteed that neutrality. Even during the First 
World War the Belgian government preferred to maintain that neutrality. 

In 1936, our country opted for the policy of neutrality which it volun¬ 
tarily accepted. Despite that, on May 10, 1940 Belgium was for the second 
time involved in a conflict of world dimensions. 

The period that followed the capitulation of the Third Reich was 
marked by the grow'ing antagonism between East and West which was 
particularly pronounced on the Eunjpean continent. Belgium diplomacy 
had to rapidly .search for a policy of adequate security. Having learned 
the hard lessons of the recent past, the Belgian governmental circles 
were closely attached to the implementation of the policy of deteiUc. The 
alliances in w'hich Belgium entered at that time were always regarded as 
the means against possible menaces or aggression. 

It is not li\ chance tlial in 1967 Pierre Ilarmel, a Belgian, was 
entrusted with the task of drafting a report tin the basic doctrine of the 
Atlantic Alliance. Actually this doctrine comprised two fundamental ele¬ 
ments W'hich characterised the instinctive attitude of Belgium: defence 
and detente. .As for East-West relations it meaivt that it was necessary 
to make efforts in order to ensure a sufficient level of security but. simul¬ 
taneously. it was nece.ssary to make use of an-y op])ortunities for starting 
a serious dialogue. 
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the BELGIAN SEGMENT OF EUROPEAN POLITICS 


A more detailed analysis confirms that this line prevailed in Belgian 
foreign policy prior to the publication of Harmel report, as also in the 
days when he was Foreign Minister and in post-Harmel period. 

The policy of Belgium in the field'of intcrnatioiml problems and the 
development of interstate relations has been always inspired by the ideas 
of peace and security and at the same time the country constantly and 
|)ersislenlly, be it within the framework of any alliance or in bilateral 
relations, proceeded from the feasibility of such perspective. 

Belgium would like its foreign policy to be treated as a serious inter¬ 
locutor interested not only in attaining success at an> price, resorting, in¬ 
cidentally, to the oratory art, but would like to defend its concepts and 
fulfil its obligations relying on honest and sincere arguments. We attach¬ 
ed much more significance to the force of the convincingness of the ideas 
we defended than to the cuphemeral considerations of prestige of a parti¬ 
cular cfMifcrence, the popularity of ministers or governments. Moreover, 
Belgium resolutely rejected the policy which is exiusively built on the 
considerations of prestige. Our country has considered it to be a matter 
of its honour to be a reliable ally who does not change its convictions 
and positions under any pretext or to suit the fashion, who does not re¬ 
pudiate either them or the previously assumed obligations. 

The concept of '‘loyalty”, although not always explicitly expressed, 
always lied at the core of the contractual obligations of our country. 

In the process of any talks, as well as the dialogue, while agreeing 
with some proposals or rejecting them, Belgium has always strived to 
play the role of an intermediary or an arbitrator. It always lot)k care so 
that the thread of discussion would not be broken and relied on the well- 
known saying to the effect that “diplomacy is a dialogue”. If the need be, 
it always strived to make its contribution in order to preserve accord 
and .solidarity within some alliance, lor instance, much more, than it is 
usually believed, attention was paid to this element in the work over the 
Harmel report. 

Belgium has never wanted to be isolated diplomatically. In really 
difficult moments it always searched for a cotnpromise to which It could 
eventually join. 

There is no need to say tlwt the country never felt the inclinatujn to 
be one of the “footnote slates” or the allies who like to add reservations 
to the signed agreements or positions on which an accord has lieen 
already reached. 

Finally. Belgian diplomacy ha.s another distinctive trait typical of the 
Belgians: il rarely or never strived to exacerbate ideological differences. 
Thus, the pragmatism (jf its citizens is almost automatically reflecti.d in 
the conduct of the country on the international scene. 

Equally, the analysis of relation.-- between Brussels and the countries 
«jf the East shows that in moments of tension the Belgian capital always 
strived not to dramatise the •-ituatiori and. on the contrary, attempted as 
far as it was possible to facilitate its normalisation. Fnan all evidence. 
Belgium has never deviated from that line. 

On the other hand, the problt-m oi security is invariably given priori¬ 
ty over all other problems, a fad which cannot surprise those who still 
remember the Second World War (occupation and liberation). This secu¬ 
rity was always in the centre of attention of all Belgian governments in 
the Atlantic Aliiance and the Western European l;nion. This did nr)t in 
any wav affect their attachment to the UN even if they were deeply di^ap- 
poinlcd^ by the obvious helplessness of the UN on which so many hopes 
had been pinned during and immediately after the war. 

Belgium .supported all initatives advanced by the United Nations with 
the view of safeguarding and restoring peace. At the same time Brussels 
defended the idea that regional pacts on security offered more guarantees 
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than universal pacts. And the facts confirmed the veracity of its rea¬ 
soning. 

Along with this Belgium constantly strived to develop its commercial 
relations with the countries of the East. While respecting the rules of the 
game (COCOM, for instance) it always actively strived to improve com¬ 
mercial exchanges. It never saw any obstacles to the eventual accession of 
the countries of the East to the Marshall Plan and displayed a favourable 
attitude to their joining the GATT, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund. 

A new, important event took place on June 25, 1988 when in Luxem¬ 
bourg, after two years of negotiations, there was adopted a Joint declara¬ 
tion of the EEC and CMEA, an economic organisation of Eastern Europe. 
Thus, there are now no roadblocks to the establishment of new relations in 
the second most important field, the economy. It is difficult to overestimate 
the significance of this rapprochement. At present, security and economy 
serve as a new foundation for detente policies. 

Six countries of the East have already applied for the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with the EEC. Belgium as the host country has to 
assume special tasks associated with this step. The signing of the joint 
declaration and the diplomatic relations cannot iniluence the legal nature 
of the tics between the member states of the EEC and CMEA. 

For a long lime the Soviet Union was reluctant to recognise the 
EEC. This altitude has changed but so far it has no contractual tie.s with 
the community. At the tentative talks between the Commission of Euro¬ 
pean Communities and the Soviet government the wish was expressed to 
build the future relations on the broadest possible accord transgressing 
the bounds of purely commercial ties. 

Such an accord would entail certain obligations in the field of foreign 
economic relations so as to more closely integrate the Soviet economy 
into the woild’s economic structures and strengthen its interdependence 
with the substantially reinforced EEC. It is hardly necessary to specify 
that such an accord is subject to the principle of reciprocity. 

It is now necessary to know what other elements besides commerce 
this accord can embrace. The community organises new special seminars 
on this range of pioblems with the aim of forming a more clear and pre¬ 
cise idea in such fields, for instance, as the environment (pollution of the 
seas and the air, nature conservation, climatic changes), nuclear energy, 
transport, fishing lj)articularly in the Baltic Sea). However, any coopera¬ 
tion should remain within the limits of the competence of the EEC and 
the CMEA as the latter must respect the priority of its bilateral accords 
with the countries of Eastern Europe. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE not to mention the CSCE meeting in Vienna 
wliere economic problems (the “second basket” of the Helsinki Final 
Act) have al.s( been discussed. In the course of the deoale the Twelve 
proposed to arrange a conference on economic cooperation in Europe. 

Sometimes a (lucstion was raised whether Belgium would ever be able 
to elaborate a “global policy" for its relations with Eastern Europe. Or, 
in other words, whether they in Bru.s.sels, along with the preoccupation 
over matters of national security, are nurturing a series of initafives in 
all spheres having in mind the improvement of relations in the world. 

East West relations arc the subject matter of political analysis in the 
EEC (Cooperation politique eropeenne—CPE) and in NATO. Depending 
on the results of this analysis Belgium may modify or specify its position 
at various bilateral talks. 
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The security aspects of the East-West relations are examined within 
the framework of the Atlantic Alliance and the Western European Union 
and, from July 1, 1987, in the CPE although the latter has to limit itself 
to dealing only with its political and economic aspects. Economic rela¬ 
tions are studied by the Commission of European Comriiunities as reganls 
the CMEA as an organisation and its member states separately. And it 
involves not only the trade policy but also economic relations iri a broad 
sense. For its part, the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
is exploring new economic opportunities. 

In light of the above-said is it possible to expect that Belgium may 
advance a specific initiative? 

Brussels has always been of the opinion that for every sovereign 
country its security is of an inestimable value. However, security cannot 
be measured exclusively by the attained level of military ctTort, nor by 
arms and disarmament control. It is broader in its content which was 
confirmed once again in Helsinki when the participants attempted to reach 
an accord on the measures provided for in the three ‘’baskets”. In Vienna, 
at the CSCE, some NATO members insisted on the adoption of a “sub¬ 
stantial and balanced" set of measures. 

Belgium holds that a global policy requires more than the willingness 
to improve commercial relations. Indeed, a broader policy implies a pr»)- 
found knowledge of the evolution taking place in Eastern Europe and 
the chances and opportunities it offers. In this context the words of Edgar 
Faure automatically come to mind: "There is no policy without a risk 
but there arc policies without a chance.” 

While the military aspects of detente are discus.sed in Geneva. Vienna 
and New York (the UN), the economic aspects are dealt within the EEC 
and the CSCE. What el.se can Belgium do? 

While waiting for the conclusions at which the Commission of Euro¬ 
pean Communities will arrive upon, deliberations which have been already 
mentioned, Belgium could consider to what extent it is feasible and advi¬ 
sable to introduce into bilateral conventions and accords on cooperation 
and joint ventures the points on investments, the possibilities of studies, 
as well as projects in third countries. 

On July 18, 1988, at the meeting of the ministers f)f foreign alTairs of 
the Twelve in Athens, I suggested that a special meeting be held on 
October 15 and 16 (the famous Ginmich meeting of ministers) to examine 
the problem of a "global policy” between the EEC and Eastern Europe, It 
was decided to commence the preparations immediately. 

On this occasion we have analysed the elements which generated tiie 
concepts of “glasnost” and “percstroik.i”. Wc approached this j)robletn 
taking into account the pre.scnt changes in the international political 
and economic situation In our opinion there is no doubt of Gorbaciurv’s 
willingness to carry out the reforms. He had to undertake them although 
he knew that it would require tremendous and protracted efforts. Besides, 
there was a risk of upselling the balance in relations with mino ities, as 
well as other socialist countiies and Iti'^ West. 

The success of perestroika stil! evoked doubts because the (iueslion as 
to whether this operation could be. carried out without resorting to 
external aid was still open. 

However, whatever happened tltc consequences could be very impor¬ 
tant both for the East and the West. 

The European Community did not know yet what its interests atid 
objectives should be in this aspect. 

Hence, three conclusions: 

first, the Twelve will gain nothing if they do not li.sten to what Mos¬ 
cow is propo.sing; 

second, the governments of the Twelve should pursuade their coutitries' 
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public that however cnlicing Gorbachev’s proposals may be, they are still 
insufficient; 

third. Western Europe failed to define its own positions and, besides, 
could not propose any initiatives to Eastern Europe. 

The changes in Eastern Europe required supplement and an orienta¬ 
tion. Has it not become an urgent problem for the Twelve? 

We attempted to clearly define the starting point in our analysis: “In 
the field of international relations Belgium, for its part has certain obli¬ 
gations (NATL), WEU, EEC...) and its policies are directed towards the 
lutLirc and arc pragmatic”. 

At the same time we have recognised that the relations with Eastern 
Europe are actually at the heart of the international reality. The Twelve 
are affected by that problem politically and economically, as well as 
security-wise. 

The EEC countries have a slake in the progress of perestroika. The 
liour has come to show their inclination to look for converging interests 
and close coo|K‘ration with the countries of Eastern Europe. 

In the short-term, the Twelve could, as full-fiedged partners, make a 
joint declaration on that issue, for instance at the closing meeting of the 
(;SCE in Vienna. 

Then the political leaders and the institutions of the community could 
proceed to a more serious and profound analysis of mutual interests and 
thoroughly investigate all aspects of relations and submit the results of 
their elTorts to the next meeting of the Eurripean C«)unciL f^)r their part, 
slate and government leaders stiould elaborate their proposals on that 
basis. 

Furthermore, the Twelve could carry out an iritros|)ection of their 
actions and follow the establishment of a clo.se link between the actions 
of th*' community and the position of the CPE which is an organisation 
for political cooperation of European communities. Their position in the 
UN vividly showed this cohesion. And, in general, why could not the 
European members of the Security Council transmit information to the 
European countries which are not its members? Why not systematicaHy 
cover all initiatives launched by the members of the Security Council in 
the sphere of bilateral relations with Eastern Europe? We can hope that 
this will become a regular practice in the future. 

The twelve ministers of the countries of the European Community 
(plus the president of the EC Commission) decided to charge the Politi¬ 
cal Committee with the drafting of the text of their eventual declaration 
in Vienna. Within the terms of reference the EC Commission was entrust¬ 
ed to identify the fields in which there could be similar or parallel prob¬ 
lems. On this I)asis a working plan could be drafted. 

At the same lime the EC Commission could be charged with a thorough 
examination ol the situation in Eastern Europe. 

Thus, one more, although modest, step has been made. The establish¬ 
ment of new relations would be of great significance for the world, Euro¬ 
pe and Belgium. It would be a turning point in the history of the world 
since 1915. The orohlem is whelher Belgium would be able to agree upon 
this sharp turn wdh the other members of the Community when it comes 
to practical measures. In that case it could have a double mission: on the 
one hand, h) participate in the collective “game” of NATO and the EEC and, 
on the other, to explore the margin of its industrial manoeuvre and tackle 
its own task of j)ursuing a sensible policy. 


IN ALL PERIODS of history culture has been a classical instrument 
of diplomacy and the countries of the East have always shown a keen in- 
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terest in some of its aspects. Since the constitutional recognition of the 
cultural autonomy” in Belgium (with a tangible subsequent exlention of 
liie meaning of this notion) the former possibility of making contacts and 
clarify the opinion on particular issues has been lost since a more cohe¬ 
rent and broad diplomatic concept has taken shai)c. And, in general, is 
i{ conceivable to reach a sufficient accord on more developed cooperation 
lictween the institutions of the European communities on cultural coope¬ 
ration and the EC ministries of foreign affairs and to incorporate "cultu¬ 
re” into the “global policy”? This is not criticism of the revision of the 
Belgian Constitution but a more profound desire to eventually establish 
fruitful cooperation at least in this field with Eastern Europe. 

Some people attempt to detach still more the foreign-lrade depart¬ 
ments of the EC countries from their foreign-policy departnienls both in 
the administrative and poliiical respects. As a result, a global policy 
becomes impossible. Ear-sighted diplomacy has always strived to involve 
economic considerations and interests. This can be said about all countries 
uf the world. Is it possible to develop a purposeful policy without taking 
into consideration economic repercussions? 

Not so long ago the Department of Eorcign Affairs agreed to satisfy 
the request of an East-European country to evaluate its economic poten¬ 
tialities by an amba.ssador speciricully appointed for this task who would 
perform his duly discretely without neglecting his specific activities. Does 
not the knowledge of the problems of a country imply the knowledge of 
its economy? But it seemed to somebody that this mission was umieces- 
-.ary and, as a result this remarkable research found its way into the 
wastepaper basket. 

Everybody knows that a more w'ide-scale policy ^el^uirc^ certain pre- 
u'quisite.s. Do they actually exist? One of the basic difficulties of the 
East-European countries is the lack of hard currency. Nmie of the minis- 
lers in Belgium can resolve Ihis issue. But is there enough interest shown 
in this problem? Willi the transfer of technology, loo. the ministers have 
lo be dispo-sed to collaborate. Is it necessary to cite other examples? 

The ideas which have to find expression in the ‘ glottal policy” can be 
iranslated into specific actions only if there is the climate of mutual un 
derstanding in international relations and, specifically, in this case with 
the countries of the East. It seems that in the past ex(KM ienced politicians 
i-ared more about the image their countries would acquire as a resull of 
dieir policy. 

Not so long ago the commissions of fr)reign affairs oi the Parliament 
Old the Senate of Belgium were headed by the presidents oi these insti- 
■ ulions. Often lhe.se personalities such a.s I'rans Van Canwelaerl, Paul 
Struye, Paul Kronacker. Robert Gillon, Henri Rolin and others like Pierre 
ilarrnel had a perfect knowledge of international developments. The lea- 
k-rs of national parties believed that their duly was to actively jiarlici- 
•dte in the work of these commissions and display their interest lo the 
other half” of the national policy, our relations with the e.vternal .-;orl<l. 
liii.s “half” today is increasingly reduced to the marginal zone and for 
’he iniliator.s of this course this trend i- fraught with the risk of losing 
he principal imperatives wdiich determine the thrust of any serir)Us 
i’oticy. 

Doesn’t the fact that in recent years the foreign and defence ministers 
'ave not been Invited lo the summits of the EEC countries lead to certain 
‘tleclion? As a result of ihc.se .summits does not there emerge the danger 
'f a total loss of any serious interest in the international policy of their 
' ounlrics? The danger of anemia, on the one hand and hypertrophy, on 
•he other. 

Rccenlty it was often possihle to learn from the press how the members 
>1 the governments of the EC countries oust each other in foreign capi- 
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tals. It has been also reported on the declarations of the members of the 
government which were manifestly at variance with the positions taken 
in the EEC, NATO or the UN. When in 1987 Belgium assumed the pre¬ 
sidency of the EEC at a meeting of the Council of Ministers of the Com¬ 
munity altitudes incompatible with the official policy of Belgium in the 
field of European integration were adopted. 

The increasingly flagrant lack of accord in the axioms of the foreign 
policy and +he autonomous specialised departmcnt.s can erect obstacles 
on the road to the "global” East-West policy, which would be balanced 
and feasible. In this age of growing international interdependence desi¬ 
rable harmonisation can be attained only through the close coordination 
of views of each government as regards the basic trends in the foreign 
policy. Only in this way is it possible to elaborate and make credible a 
global multifaceted policy. 

Nobody can say with certainty what the future world policy will be. 
The new language of Moscow and different reactions it evokes in Eastern 
Europe poses enormous problems. What will expressions like "glasnosl”. 
“perestroika”, "more democracy”, “better human relations”, a “credible 
foreign policy” mean in the years to come? Maybe these arc nothing more 
than political .slogans invented to .stimulate a backward economy and 
administer a verbal opium to the population? And what is our situation 
on the threshold of fundamental changes today when the possibilities for 
development and the conditions for economic progress are better known? 

Are science and technology capable of modifying ideological dogma.s 
just as the invention of gunpowder destroyed feudalism? 

In any case, certain reforms are inevitable. A country like the Soviet 
Union with its immense human potential cannot easily accept a political 
and economic decadence. It will have to make certain efforts to prevent 
its onset. We hear more often about the remarkable improvement ir 
higher education and the training of managers. Its achievements in the 
scientific field are well known. 

How far can perestroika go? Nobody can answer this question. Howe¬ 
ver, if there is a real chance to positively react to concrete, changes it 
would be stupid, if not unpardonable, to fail to use this chance to the 
fullest extent. 

Such a global policy, a European one with a specifically Belgian 
segment, actually dominates our consideration as regards future relations 
with Eastern Europe. If this policy succeeds a new chapter in the postw'ar 
history will be opened when statesmen will be able to more effectively de¬ 
dicate their energies to managing "the change" instead of being engaged 
in overcoming crises. 

Belgium lias to seriously examine what level of competence will be 
required in order to conceive, elaborate and. if the general development 
is favourable, implement this global policy.. 


AFRICA. CONnSENT AT THE THRESHOLD 


Anatoly GROMYKO 


IP WE ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD in Africa, as, indeed, in the other 
conlincnls of the Third World, and if we are to be believed, we should 
discard some fixed stereotypes. The time has come for an analysis of the 
real ways of attaining social and economic progress in the Third World. 


AS REGARDS socialist orientation. In my view, development can 
proceed cither through capitalism or, under certain circumstances, through 
a sustained process of bypassing it, that is, without going into the melt¬ 
ing-pot of capitalism. 

Socialist orientation has been quite prominent in Africa since the early 
lybOs. In this context, one cannot fail to recall Dr Kwame Nkrumah’s 
vision of Africa. His vision was Pan-African. Nkrumah considered that 
.\frica could be run by a single strong government which ought to have 
.■id course for socialism. That was, certainly, a great idea but it wa.s 
preinalurc and even utopian, in many ways. A single state could not strike 
root in Africa at the time of collonialism’s collapse. The continent 
remained as parcelled and weak as it had been under colonialism. 

However, tlie main point I would like to .stress is that Nkrumah and 
i.i.s followers believed that Africa had a socialist future in store for it, alt- 
i.imgli tludr ideas were idealistic, of course, for tlieir lime, and still arc, 
!" a large degree. Such a vision ot Africa's future did not go down well 
with the rulers of capitalist countries, nor, for that matter, with represen- 
i.iiives of some of the African elite, above ali, the political leaders of 
i'ilicr emergent independencies. Nkrurnah’s ideas met with a hostile re¬ 
ception. They were, subjected to sabotage by many quarters. But his call 
!!>r Africa to move towards sociali.sni can be traced only to Tropical Afrl- 
i .i it.self, not to Moscow or to Beijing^ 

.Socialist orientation made itself fairly perceptible in Africa in the 
!'Ki()s. True, it experienced great (iifficullies in it.s development. These 
•nificulties increased in the 1970s. As a consequence, some of our scholars 
*'Cgan to attach absolute importance to them and tried to prove that so- 
ialist orientation “does not exist" at all in Africa. But if it doesn’t, then 

■ 'iTe is no longer any sense at all in maintaining that the peoples of 
vveloping nations have the freedom of social and political option, includ- 
'■g a socialist option To deny the possibility of a social choice is dead- 

■ ‘‘d thinking. 

A socialist option is a long and complex period of transition from the 
•id to a new scheme of things. A.s may t.c recalled, Lenin said that when 
i-e analy.sed the non-capitalist way of development in the Soviet repub- 
i'cs of Central Asia and Mongolia. 

By-passing capitalism in one’s development is a reality you cannot 
'lisprove. How we all understand this reality and how far we are objective 

Anatoly Gromyko. Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
•JSSR, Is the Director of the Institute of Africa, 
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and correct in assessing the achievements and difficulties of socialist 
orientation, notably, in Africa, is another matter. In this sense, the 
scholars who object to an oversimplified approach to the evaluation of 
the possibilities of socialist orientation are right. 

In this context, it is very important to emphasise that such orientation 
means no more than an advarjced type of development involving a cer¬ 
tain vision of its goal. Analysing the .state of .society in a particular stage, 
it is wrong to seek elements of socialism in it, and, discovering none, to 
become panic-stricken and assert that there is no progressive development 
in the direction of socialism at all. After all, the sociali.st revolution in 
Kussia in 1917 did no more than open up opportunities for building so¬ 
cialism, which after Lenin’s death, were almost reduced to naught by 
Stalin’s distortions and crimes. But the advance towards socialism con¬ 
tinued. And, without giving way to panic, we say: “We need more socia¬ 
lism.” 

Could one have expected that socialist orientation in the developing 
world, above all, in Africa, would not encounter its own specific, but no 
less dramatic, difficulties? Of course, not. 

The coming decades will be extremely involved in terms of approach 
to the construction of socialism in the developing countries, particularly, 
the African ones. The economic crises they have been experiencing as 
well as the financial problems, difficulties of social and political develop¬ 
ment, and, finally, complications, in inter-African relations suggest that 
the period of transition from the old state of things to the new one, in¬ 
cluding socialism, will continue in- the historical perspective, but it will 
take far longer than we have so far imagined. 

It is very difficult to evaluate the real opportunities for socialist ori¬ 
entation in the specific conditions of Africa, especially Tropical Africa 
where economic liackwardness and the influence of traditional structures 
are predominant. The subjective factor must be taken into account as 
well: the ability of the leadership of African countries to use the objective 
opportunities for moving from backwardness to socialism or capitalism 
tiirough intermediate social structures. 

However, it is not enough to state the objective and subjective oppor¬ 
tunities for, and difficulties of socialist orientation. There should be a 
continued effori to work out constructive proposals to help the .socialist- 
oriented countries overcome the difficulties they arc facing. This must be 
done in cooperation with Africans, by all means, avoiding a lecturing tone 
in speaking with the?n. E\en if socialist orientation fails in a number 
of instances in .Africa for the time being, that is no reason for pessimism. 
On the contrary, Marxist science must do everything possible for the 
banner of sociali.st orientation to stay aloft. In this respect, much depends 
on us, above all, in the theoretical sense, but in the practical sense it is 
Ihe Africans themselves who will, in the long run, decide their own 
destinies, including the destiny of any orientation, any social-political 
option. 

It is well known that many political leaders of .Africa reckon with 
our advice. What will they say if we tell them that there is “no prospect” 
for socialist orientation in Africa in llie next few decades just because at 
the present time the Soviet Union cannot lend them extensive economic 
and financial assistance? In this context, 1 believe, there must be a .sound 
approacli combined with an objective analysis and new political 
thinking regarding the long-term opportunities for advancing towards 
socialism. 

We can. of course, argue endlessly about the accuracy of pessimistic 
or, on the contrary, overoptiniistic assessments of the prospects of .socia¬ 
li.st orientation in^the Third World countries. This is not the first time 
that this subject has come up for debate in Soviet social sciences. And 
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still, in my view, the truth is that socialist orientation is not a brain¬ 
child of social scientists, but a social and political realily. 

It is worth recalling Lenin’s finding that “history as a whole, and the 
history of revolutions in particular, is always richer in content, more 
varied, more multiform, more lively and ingenious than is imagined by 
even the best parties, the most class-conscious vanguards of the most 
advanced classes”. I would add that history is richer than the most 
talented, let alone the most vainglorious theorists imagine. 

A word of comment on the force of our example tor the developing 
nations. This force will, of course, increase as Soviet .M)cioty becomes 
more democratic, and, on the contrary, fall, depending on the character 
ol our mistakes and failures. And that is a realily of life. You can neither 
detract from, nor add anything to it. A nation cannot be stronger beyond 
its confines than it is within. 

We are striving to make our reform effort a success so as to create 
a society that will be a model for all to emulate in the area of economic 
and technological progress, social democracy and welfare and also in 
that of political democracy (whicii we did not care about particularly 
before 1985). This is an c.xtrcmely complex task for us, to tell the truth. 
The obstacles we have to overcome to accomplish it are due to long esta¬ 
blished political traditions and streotypes of thinking in the economy and 
attitudes to the outside world. 

In the context of a one-parly system, it is impossible to work out the 
optimal ways of carrying out the reform programme willuml everyone, 
from worker all the way up to leadership at all levels, realising one’s 
own mi.stakes. 


TO BACK UP my ideas on the subject, I will offer a few cosiderali- 
oris of mine with respect to Soviet African studies and, to s(»t'ie extent, 
probably, to Oriental studies. 

Stagnation in social .sciences also affected us, beyond question. We 
looked at Africa and Asia essentially in the light of not only realities but 
of stereotypes as well. We saw the opportunities for building at least the 
initial foundations of swialism in a number ol developing crjunlries, for 
example, Egypt, Ghana, the Congo, Angola. Mozambique. Algeria or 
Benin, through rose-coloured glasses. Not all of the possible obstacles 
which could have arisen in the way of progressive develc.pmeul were 
taken into account. I mean such things, for instance, as the economic and 
linancial power of the major centres of capitalism, above all, the former 
colonial powers. The influence of I'rance and its implications for liie de¬ 
velopment of such a country as Madagascar, is a clear case in jjoint, as 
is the influence of ethnic and other contradictions on political processes 
in Zimbabwe. 

We were inclined to underrate the role of natit)nalism in the develop¬ 
ing countries. We are still lilllc aware oi the specific features of .African 
civilisation. We have not yet succeeded in identifying the formative pro¬ 
cesses in Africa with an adequate measure of accuracy. We are inclined 
to consider the contradictions botw'cen the developing nations and the 
capitalist world as antagonistic and irreconcilable, while **xperience shows 
that things arc lar more complicated. 

Apart from what are really sharp contradictions between capitalism and 
the developing countries, there is a large community of interests in evi¬ 
dence as well. That is why, having driven Africa into debt bondage, the 
capitalist West appears to be seriously concerned at the present lime 
with the problem of pulling the Africans out of it before they drown m 
a quagmire of poverty and disease. 
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Finally, we based our own approach to Africa on ideological and 
military-political instruments, rather than on a search for possible cons¬ 
tructive solutions in cooperation with the West. Now whether or not the 
W'est itself wished such cooperation in the 1960s and 1970s is another 
matter. This does seem to be the case. Its diplomacy and policies in Af¬ 
rica were driven by profit-hunting and ideological motives. As a conse¬ 
quence, in the USSR we had such books as A New Scramble for Africa 
coming out while one that has quite recently appeared in the USA is 
The Siirugle for ihe Third World, with the USSR and the USA as the 
major protagonists, of course. 

A big shortcoming of our social sciences and, in particular, of Soviet 
African studies is that so far we have done no on-the-spot re.search in 
Africa, we send practically no scientists there, not to speak of expeditions. 
As a consequence, our knowledge of Africa is often bookish and abstract, 
not based on proper actual experience and its analysis using sociological 
and other research findings. 

Another example. We, scientists, have not learned so far to explore 
thoroughly enough traditional African society with its communities, reli¬ 
gions, hierarchical structures, faith in the cult of ancestors. But without’ 
knowing all that, it is impossible to understand the life of Africans. 

Of course, that the stereotypes that have struck root in the theory of 
scientific Communism dominated and, as I see it, still dominate these 
studies. To my mind, nothing is more imperative for Soviet social sciences 
today than to establish what type of society we live in and how the theo¬ 
retical postulates of !9th century Marxism work in the context of drasti¬ 
cally changed human life now, on the threshold of the 21st century. 


IT IS ALSO HIGH TIME to find our bearings as regards the new 
modes of approach to Soviet-African trade and economic relations. Alt¬ 
hough Africa is generally in a sorry plight today, and many even hold it 
to be in a state of crisis, there are rather favourable requisites for the 
development of Soviet-African economic relations, paradoxical though it 
may seem to some. These arise, above all. from the fact that the econo¬ 
mies of the USSR and the nations of Arfica are intercomplementary, 
which offers additional opportunities for Soviet engineering products 
(machinery, equipment, and transportation facilities) and technical servi¬ 
ces to be exchanged for fuel re.sources, raw materials and foodstuffs from 
African countries. 

There is yet another point we cannot discount. Africa is in po.s.scssion 
of unique reserves of mineral resources, including some which our natio¬ 
nal economy need badly. In particular, Africa has sizable re.servcs of 
oil, manganese ores, bauxites, cobalt, zinc, tungsten, tin, tantalum, pho¬ 
sphorites, quartz, fluor-spar etc. It exports cotton, tropical timber, natural 
rubber. .Africa is a major producer of valuable vegetable primary pro¬ 
ducts, foodstuffs and flavouring substances, .such as coffee, cocoa, avocado. 

Do we often see these products in our shops? Have our di.slribution 
networks succeeded in organising the sale of, at least, one of these useful 
products for people in sufficient proportions and on a regular basis? No, 
they haven’t. Yet it is high time they gave serious thought to it. We can 
and must organise the purchase, both through government and coopera¬ 
tive channels, of those foodstuffs of African countries which reach 
Western Europe and the USA in plenty. 

However, Soviet-African trade and economic relations are not deve¬ 
loping dynamically enough. In the relatively short historical period, since 
most of the African countries achieved their political independence, the 
Soviet Union’s commodity exchange with them has increased 13-fold. 
In 1984 it was estmated at 3,500 million rubles. Subsequently, however. 
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the turnover began to fall to 3,200 million rubles in 1985, 2,000 million 
in 1986 and 2,100 million in 1987. At the present lime, the Soviet share 
of the foreign trade turnover of the developing countries is a little over 
3 per cent, while the African countries’ share of the trade turnover of 
the USSR is still lower, under 1.6 per cent. 

It goes without saying, in my view, that the stale of Sovict-African 
trade and economic links is inadequate to the level of our political rela¬ 
tions with the countries of Africa, nor to the rather favourable prere¬ 
quisites for our economic cooperation. 

At the present time, the USSR has intergovernmental trade agree¬ 
ments with 40 countries of Africa. But only with seven countries (Libya, 
Egypt, Algeria, Ethiopia, Angola, Cole d’Ivoire and Nigeria) dcies our 
commodity e-\changc exceed 100 million rubles; their share amounts to 
1,626 million rubles, or 79 per cent of the Soviet Union’s trade with all 
the countries of Africa. With the rest of them it is next to nothing. 

Now, there is one extremely important clement in this general picture. 
The bulk of the Soviet exports to African countries are capital goods. In 
value terms, 55 per cent of them are machinery, equipment and trans¬ 
port. These are. for the most part, machinery for the enterprises being 
built with Soviet cooperation, transports, building and mining equipment. 

It should be stressed that upwards of 22 per cent of the entire Soviet 
export of machinery and eqnimpent to the capitalist and developing 
countries currently goes to African countries which is extremely imporlant 
considering the global objective of structurally upgrading the proportion 
of engineering goods. Can we afford to lose this market where many of 
our manufactures are competitive? Of course, we cannot. 

The question is: what benefit do we derive from this trade? We d<j 
derive quite a good benefit, of cour.se, but far from enough, particularly 
in the sense of buying the foodstuffs Africa has a large amount of, but 
we are constantly short of. 

The major Soviet imports are minerals and fuel (oil and petroleuiri 
products from Libya and Algeria, ores and metallic concentrates from 
Guinea, Mozambique, phosphorus fertilizer from Tunisia and Morocco), 
which account for over 46 per cent of the Soviet imports irom Africa. 
We import, if in small quantities, cocoa beans, cotton, citrus plants, 
blocks of valuable tropical wood, coffee, perfumes and clothing. Now. the 
truth is simple: the more equipment we .sell to the African.-., the tnore 
foodstuffs we can buy from them. 

Our reduced import of primary products, fuel and foodstuffs from Af¬ 
rican C(Jb:jlrics is due to inadequacies of our own c.\[K)rt capacities, in¬ 
cluding those concerned with the output of engineering gtfods which are 
not competitive enough, after all. Bui that is not all there is to it Yet 
another reason is the lack of true interest of industrial and foreign trade 
organisations in exports to Africa, partly dii<‘ to our balanco-of-paymcnts 
problems. In these circumstances, Soviet planning agencies and depart¬ 
ments have, in my view', developed a stereotype of “raw materials 
autarchy”. 

Serious factors behind this state of things have for a long lime been 
the construction in Africa of major projects of no interest, on many 
occasions, to our national economy as far as their output is concerned; 
long delays in construction work, inadequate solutions to the problems of 
the sources of raw materials, energy supply, proce.ssing and marketing of 
finished products, provision of material resources and technical facilities 
(spare parts, above all), cooperation in maintenance. There is no full 
information on the subject as yet, but, by .some estimates, between 15 and 
20 per cent of such projects do not pay off. 

We have to resolve the problem of furthering economic relations 
with the countries of Africa. We cannot mark lime in such matters a.s 
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economic relations with whole continents. Still less so since they have 
something for us to take to our advantage. But ue should clearly realise 
that the way out of this state of stagnation is through a sweeping eco¬ 
nomic reform in our country and through reshaping the system of exter¬ 
nal economic links. It is expedient for us to give top priority in our 
cooperation with Africa to promoting the development of those sectors 
of the economy in which Soviet organisations already have sufficient 
experience. 

Considering our limited potentialities so far, a practical objective for 
the next few years will be to preserve and progressively consolidate our 
trade and economic positions in such countries as Algeria, Egypt, Libya, 
Morocco, Guinea, Nigeria, Angola and Mozambique, promote our econo¬ 
mic links with Zimbabwe, and support the socialist option in Ethiopia. 
This does not rule out, of course, the possibility of actively developing 
relations with any other African country, should such opportunities arise. 
But that depends on busincs.sinen, their competence and their ability to 
use the favourable financial and economic circumstances whenever 
present. 


AFRICA IS, as matter of fact, in a state of profound economic crisis. 
.'\t the end of the 1980s, most of the African states are poorer than they 
were when they gained independence. On balance, one must admit, that 
the 1988 performance changed little in this bleak picture. The per capita 
income dropped (1.5 per cent as against 2 per cent in 1986-1987), as did 
the effective demand, low as it was; the debt burden increased and the 
balance-of-payments deficit grew. 

Nevertheless, some of the recent development have been encourag¬ 
ing. These arc due to the collective efforts of all nations—the debtors in 
Africa and their creditors. The former, in my view, have covered their 
part of the way; but the West, too, appears to have finally recognised 
that the basic factors of the debt crisis are beyond many of the dcbtor.s’ 
control, and a substantial reduction of the debt burden is the only sen¬ 
sible .solution for the least developed countries. 

We were among the first to realise that the debt is the major obstacle 
in the way of Africa’s economic progress. To the Soviet Union it owes an 
impressive proportion of it—around 15 per cent. Most of the credit 
agieemenls the USSR has with y\frican countries allow them to pay it 
off not in hard currency but on easier terms as. for example, through 
traditional exports. This gave rise to some unfounded optimism some 5 
or 7 years ag(» about the pro.spect for debt service payments to the Soviet 
Union.' It seemed the crisis would pass by. 

In reality, things have turned out to be more complicated. African 
states have exerted all conceivable and inconceivable efforts to expand 
llieir foreign exchange earnings. Some of them have been “.switching 
over" the exports originally designed for paying off their debts to the 
5>oviel l.biion to other markets. 

Since 1985 the situation has been changing tangibly. Throughout the 
last four years, the debt problem has been steadily rising in the scale of 
priorities of Soviet foreign economic policy. In its fullest dimension, the 
Soviet approach was presented in the programme the Soviet leadership 
brought before the -liird session of the UN General Assembly. It went 
down well witli the debtors. But some Western banks commented in the 
sense that these initiatives reflected the Soviet Union’s own needs and 
couhl not pnivide the ground for its cooperation with Western creditors. 
The .search for a consensus is inevitable in this case as well; separatist 
solutions will only lead to a deadlock. The world community must pro¬ 
tect its weakest members. 
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It is quite obvious that Africa, now a disaster area, is not in a posi¬ 
tion to resolve the foreign debt problem unaided. The conditions oi the 
existence of hundreds of millions on the African continent arc not simply 
intolerable; they arc dangerous for human civilisatitm. They mean build¬ 
ing up a formidable potential of economic and sou'al upheavals fraught 
with grave consequences for the entire world community. Poverty and 
hunger, ignorance and illiteracy, the ever rising infant mortality rate and 
epidemics have become the lot of a considerable proportion of a popula¬ 
tion of over 600 million. To this one should add the recurrent regional 
conflicts claiming thousands of lives, increasingly disorganising African 
economies and degrading the environment to the extent of producing an 
ecological tragedy right before our eyes. 

This is a vision that is prompted by the actual state (jf things. 
Draught-haunted, hunger and disease stricken, torn by internal and exter¬ 
nal contradictions and conflicts, Africa cries fuit for compassion, lielp and 
salvation. One may even wonder: pcrliaps, it is too late already and there 
is no way out of the impasse the whole continent finds itself in today? 
Perhaps, all efforts are of no avail, and the time has come to declare a 
quarantine or, at any rale, to impose the “c«jrdons sanitaires" to prevent 
the “African diseases” from spilling over into other countries and conti¬ 
nents? 

There can be only one answer to that: the disa.ster is not fatally ine¬ 
vitable. However, it is just as iucontesiahle llial the situation in Tropical 
Africa is extremely critical, with nothing to match it elsewhere in the,, 
world, ft may be too late tomorrow; a kind of earthly “black hole” 
condemning all humanity to extinction may become a reality. But today 
we still have a chance to prevent that and must u.se it. Humanity has no 
time for debate and procrastination. It is time to act, and act we must in 
common, uniting the efforts and resources of capitalism and socialism, 
putting aside mutual recriminations and grievances, and constructively 
resolving whatever contradictions may arise. 

The situation in Africa furnishes extra eviden''c that there is no 
reasonable alternative to worldwide cooperation today. Only the joint 
efforts of scores of nations can rever.se the Iragic tendency Iraught 
with irreparable consequences not only for Africa hut for Ihe rest of the 
world as well. 

For all of its distinctive civilised ideiility and problems and interests 
peculiar to it alone, Africa exists, nevertheless, within the system of 
common global political and economic relations and conlradiclions. if i.« 
tied to the rest of the world in a thousand ways. By the law of interde¬ 
pendence, Africa’s sorry plight affecl the interests of ail the nations ami 
peoples and becomes a challenge to tlieir ability to act together. 

Full-scale international cooperation is necessary for resolving the 
African problems. The first step that can he taken towards Africa's stabl*' 
development and constructive atid mutually beneficial cooperaiion with 
it is by gradually demilitarising the continent and defusing the rest of 
the regional conflicts. A major task for scientists in these conditions is, 
in iny view, to cultivate a mode of political thinking by ail the parties 
concerned based on the indispensable principle of settling conflicts by 
political means, instead of looking, as .some often did in the past, for new 
arguments to fuel the dispute between conflicting parties. 

11 is perfectly obvious that the jiroblcm of steering Africa out of the 
pre.sent crisis ranks alongside other global problems of the .survival of 
humanity. Therefore, no ta.sk is more important for schrdars engaged in 
African studies, in whatever country they may be working, than that of 
mustering up the effort.s of politicians, diplomats and members of the 
public for resolving this problem. They have no greater duty than to work 
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out an integrated system of specific activities designed to arrest Africa’s 
drift to disaster. 

indeed, the first steps have been taken in this direction. There have 
been meetings of Soviet and American scholars in Moscow and Washing¬ 
ton, starting a bilateral dialogue on the problems of potential areas of So- 
viet-Anierican cooperation for Africa. The Soviet Union has been repre¬ 
sented by scientists from the Institute of Africa of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, and the Americans—by those from the Center 
of African Studies and the Center of International and Strategic Studies 
of University of California in Los Angeles and the School of International 
Relations of University of Southern California. 

It has been found necessary at these meetings to undertake joint or 
parallel activities of the USSR, the USA, and other states on the African 
continent. In the opinion of the scholars, such cooperation must be under¬ 
taken, first of all, in such areas as security and disarmament. There have 
been effective major joint actions. The positive role of the USSR and the 
USA working together in promoting the incipient political settlement of 
the conflict in Southern Africa is well known. The continued development 
of this process can lead to the potential of that sub-region being- 
switched over from military confrontation to resolving the problems of 
social and economic backwardness. In this connection, the scholars of 
both nations have recommended that support be given to individual eco¬ 
nomic projects under the auspices of such sub-regional economic organisa¬ 
tion as the Southern African Development Coordination Conference 
(SADCC). 

•Joint projects have likewise been pul forward for most diverse areas 
of life of the African continent, above all, in that of production and 
distribution of staple foodstuffs. Soviet and American scholars have 
recommended that assistance be provided to African countries in taking 
stock of their land and water resources, in creating the simplest types of 
agricultural machinery and capacities to produce them with, in building 
processing enterprises to meet domestic demand and supply some for 
export to the outside world, including the USSR and the USA. 

Willi respect to the c.xploilation of mineral resources, it has been sug¬ 
gested tiiat there should be greater assistance to African countries in 
mineral and fuel prospecting and in coinjiilirig geological maps and 
n.'itional cadastres of mineral resources. Joint Sovict-American designing 
and engineering consultation organisations have also been recom¬ 
mended. Specific proposals have been worked out for lending cooperative 
assistance to African countries in developing modern systems of com- 
mimication, including telecommunication, and for providing these coun¬ 
tries with Soviet and American communication satellite services at mini¬ 
mum tariffs. 

Soviet and .American scientists have given special attention to the 
ij-'-iies of cooperation in environmental protection. The emphasis was on 
I he problems to re.solve to control de.sertification which deprives .African 
nations of thousands of square kilometres of land every year. It has been 
recommended o launch an experimental |>roject in an area south of the 
Sahara for small-scale irrigation along with developing technologies for 
food crop production in arid zones. 

The ecological crisis in Africa is becau.se, among other things, of inten¬ 
sified traditional farming and ecologically uncontrolled industrial growth. 
.A further delay in the efforts to slop the degradation of the environment 
in .Africa is fraught with grave consequences. In fact, the situation is 
already getting out of control. There has to be a collective effort of tlie 
international community, backed up with large-scale scientific investiga¬ 
tion of the on-going processes. U is expedient, in these circumstances, to 
create an integrated system of ecological security in Africa complete with 
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appropriate centres or other organisational structures in each African 
country. These centres could carry out ecological control over industrial 
and agricultural technologies supplied to Africa and develop ecologically 
clean technologies and appropriate equipment with due regard tor eaclt 
African country’s particular conditions. 1 believe that it will lake the 
efforts not only of the USSR and the USA, but of other industrialised 
countries as well to create such a sy.stem of ecological security. 

This is a time of danger for Africa. It requires adetiuatc action by the 
Africans themselves and by the international community. A spectre of 
irreversible degradation is haunting the continent. That is why we have 
to look at relations with the slates of this continent, above all, in Ihe 
light of human morality. This means that the policy to pursue in dealing 
with other people must rest on the principle “do onto others a.s you would 
have others do onto you”. And then the continent will have sometliing 
to opt for and a social and political choice to make. 



THE PROSPECTS FOR D.S. SOVIET PCHANGES 


Bruce S. GELB 


EXCHANGES AND CONTACTS between the United States and the 
Soviet Union are currently expanding at a rate which none of us could 
have foreseen only a few years ago. We are now engaging in and di.scus- 
sing contacts which would have been unthinkable in the past. I would be 
less than candid if I did not point out that these changes have taken 
place largely due to the significant changes which are now taking place, 
in the Soviet Union. I say this because Americans have for decades 
engaged in all manner of international exchanges with virtually every 
country on the face of the earth. 

We have long believed that our own lives are enriched by these inter¬ 
national contacts. Thousands of our high schoolers spend a year abroad 
studying. For university students, a semester or year abroad is a very 
common practice. International professional meetings, study abroad, 
joint ventures, and tourism are a daily part of our lives. Millions of 
visitors and tourists and hundreds of thou.sands of long-term students 
come to the United State every year. In this age of instantaneous inter¬ 
national communications, the world for all of us has become much smal¬ 
ler, but for Americans this has not replaced face-to-face contact through 
exchanges. 

Nqw that Soviet and American citizens are reaching out to each other 
in ever increasing numbers and new possibilities emerge each day, it is 
appropriate to reflect on a number of related issues. In this article, I 
intend to discuss the American approaches (note that I say approaches, 
because there is no unified, single American approach to exchanges), 
review briefly the development of Soviet-Ainerican contacts, and put 
forward some thoughts on the current direction, future prospects and po¬ 
tential obstacles to the growth of these contacts and exchanges. 

As Director of the United States Ini'ormation Agency, I am concerned 
about all aspects of our bilateral relationship—a relationship in which the 
many threads are intertw'ined USIA has a dual responsibility. We admi¬ 
nister information programs, such as the Voice of America, publications 
like AnuTiiu, national traveling exhibitions like Information USA, etc.— 
all of which arc. by law' designed to present an accurate, and 1 emphasize 
the word accurate, picture of the United States and our policies. We also 
•ire responsibb- for exchange programs to which wc pay no le.ss attention. 

Nonetheless, I have been asked to write about our approaches to 
exchanges and I will limit my remarks to thi.s subject. I should note 
however that exchanges and face-to-face contacts between peoples of our 
two countries do have an impact, a positive impact, on other parts of our 
relationship, particularly way.s in which w'c view each other and ways in 
wliich our two societies are portrayed in the media of our countries. 


Bruce Gclb Is Director of the United States Information Atrency. The article was 
written exclu.sivelv for “internationat AfTairs.” 
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Hopefully, expanded contticts will bring a more realistic picture of 
each other s society and will make it more difficult for the media of one 
country to portray the other inaccurately without calling forth objections 
from those in the‘country who from personal experience know belter. 

Americans engage in international exchanges for a host of reasons— 
some idealistic, some pragmatic, but what is important to note from the 
outset is that there is no single overriding principle of exchanges. Ame¬ 
ricans engage in exchanges out of curiosity about other cultures, in hope 
of having an impact on world issues, to improve mutual understanding, 
to seek to find transnational ways of addressing problems, to prepare 
themselves as specialists, to expand their professional contacts and hori¬ 
zons, and for a multitude of other reasons. 

The salient point is that Americans choose as individuals to partici¬ 
pate in exchanges, while organizations and government help to provide 
a framework for these individual decisions not the other way around. In 
the case of the Soviet Union and a few other countries, their governmen¬ 
tal structures require an overarching intergovernmental agreement to 
sanction exchanges. For Americans, this is an unusual situation because 
most of our exchanges take place tlirough agreements between interested 
organizations without the need (or governmental involvement. 

For the most part, we approach exchanges as a means and not an end, 
that is exchanges are part of a process in which long-term effects are 
perhaps more important than immediate objectives^ In general, Americans 
take as a matter of faith that international contacts enrich and broaden 
their lives and perspectives. At the same time, many Americans assume 
that they will have virtually unlimited opportunities for travel to pursue 
personal and professional interests. If a specific exchange enables us to 
find a concrete solution to a problem, that is fine, hut we generally do not 
burden exchanges with these responsibilities. 

Pursuit of exchanges also help us overcome some of our own problems. 
There is no small irony in the fact that despite open access to travel and 
information, Americans tend not to learn foreign languages and recent 
studies show that our school children have inadequate knowledge of 
world geography. Exchange experiences do con.vince participants of the 
need to learn the language of other cultures. 1 am pleased that with the 
upsurge of exchange contacts between our two countries, there has been 
a commensurate increase in the .study of the Russian language in this 
country. 

The role of the U. S. Government is perforce limited. USIA is the pri¬ 
mary agency of the government charged with responsibility for interna¬ 
tional exchanges, but without the interest, active participation, and finan¬ 
cial support of the American people, there is little we can do. 

We as an Agency provide considerable, but still limited funding to 
exchange programs—but our funding represents only a small percentage 
of the funding supplied to exchanges by private organizations and indi¬ 
viduals. Our broader re.spoiisibility is to help private organizations 
through encouragement, advice and facilitation. 

Our hope i.s that our relations with the .Soviet Union will come to 
parallel our other exchange relations. We recognize the differences of 
our systems, but believe that ultimately it is desirable that our two go¬ 
vernments gradually reduce their roles, allowing individual citizens and 
organizations to establish exchange relations directly. The governments 
would continue to offer financial support as necessary, but would increas¬ 
ingly serve as supporters and cheerleaders for exchanges rather than the 
principal implementer.s* of exchange programs. We recognize that some 
programs, perhaps national exhibitions, exchanges of government officials, 
and a few others need to be implemented by the governments themselves, 
but these should be the exceptions. 

4 — i870 (BRrji,) 
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THE EXCHANGE RELATIONSHIP between our two countries has 
gone through a slow and often difficult development and a few words 
about where we have come from and what faces us in the future might be 
instructive. Contacts and exchanges between the United States and the 
Soviet Union from the October Revolution until the late 1950’s were spo¬ 
radic and sparse. Few if any Soviet citizens visited the United States, 
and only handfuls of Americans went to the Soviet Union. After the 
death of Stalin, things began to change. 

The first agreement was reached in 1956 which began the exchange of 
Amerika magazine and Soviet Life. Those of us who were alive then 
remember well those few cultural events which presaged the growth of 
exchanges—the appearance in the U.S. of the late great pianist Emil 
Gillels and the first appearance of the Moiseyev Dance Ensemble, and 
the performace of Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess and the victory of the young 
American pianist Van Cliburn at the Chaikovsky Competition. These were 
the trailblazers, who were soon followed by small groups of Soviet and 
American scholars who began to study in each other’s country in 1958 
thanks to the newly signed Soviet-American Cultural Exchange Agree¬ 
ment. 

President Eisenhower, even in those days of chilly relations and mini¬ 
mal contacts, articulated America’s desire for greater contacts. He pro¬ 
posed a people-to-pcople program which envisaged the annaual exchange 
of thousands of American and Soviet citizens. I was among many Ame¬ 
ricans who responded to the President's call and journeyed to the Soviet 
Union. Now thirty years later as director of USIA, the government agency 
most involved in encouraging a broad range of international e.xchanges, 
I hope that we can finally realize President Eisenhower’s dream. But it 
has taken us a long time to get to the point where that is possible. 

From the late 1950’s to the late 1970’s, those interested in expanding 
our contacts and mutual understanding painstakingly put in place a broad 
array of exchange programs, largely funded and negotiated through go¬ 
vernment auspices. The annual exchange of traveling national exhibits, 
a regular program of performing arts exchanges, the annual exchange of 
research scholars, etc. became the core of our exchange relationship. 

The goal of expanding contacts between our two societies was of such 
importance, lha-t Americans tended to put aside their normal way of orga¬ 
nizing exchanges through private channels, recognizing that Soviet 
exchanges flowed through government and other official organizations. 
We became used to the regular negotiation of an intergovernmental 
agreement, thus giving an “official” cast to exchanges which are nor¬ 
mally thought of here as private exchanges. 

While the numbers of people involved grew over the years and the 
range of exchanges expanded, it seemed to us that they were held in 
unreasonably rigid patterns. Wc did not come close to realizing the po¬ 
tential levels of contact between the two societies. Americans strained 
to open new avenues of contact, often frustrated by a seemingly uninte¬ 
rested and inert Soviet bureaucracy. 

At the same time, we should not minimize what these pioneers accom¬ 
plished. Our academic exchanges which have proceeded for over thirty 
years have produced the cadres of specialists who teach in our universi¬ 
ties, staff our diplomatic missions, and play a critical role in improving 
mutual understanding. Performing artists gave audiences in each other’s 
country a sense of our diverse cultural traditions. Our traveling national 
exhibitions gave millions of ordinary citizens a taste of life in each other’s 
country, especially through the generations of young Americans who 
staffed our exhibits as guides. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan brought an icy halt to much of 
the progress we had made over two decades. The American side allowed 
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the General Exchanges Agreement to lapse as a protest to the invasion. 
Between 1979 and 1985, the levels of exchanges dropped significantly— 
there were no exhibits, no performing artists, no museum exhibits, and 
although academic exchanges continued, their numbers dropped off. This 
period once again called attention to the fact that our exchange relati¬ 
onship could easily be affected by political events--either by improve¬ 
ments or setbacks in our bilateral relationship. Whether this is good or 
bad remains a question, but both sides have over the years tied the 
expansion of exchanges to the current state of the overall bilateral rela¬ 
tionship. During this latter lUTiod, in a .small way, private American citi¬ 
zens moved to try to fill the gap in contacts, but the successes were 
small in scale. 


THE POSITIVE CHANGES in Soviet-American relations, the renego¬ 
tiation of the General Exchanges Agreement signed at the Geneva Sum¬ 
mit in November 1985, and the Pre.sideiitial Initiative on Soviet-American 
E.xchanges, offered by then President Reagan and agreed to by General 
Secretary Gorbachev, to expand our exltange contacts particularly in 
areas such as youth exchanges where we had very liltle contact—-all of 
these contributed to a marked upturn in our exchange relationship after 
1985. But, as I have said above, it is principally changes in Soviet society 
that have made this expansion possible. Americans have for a generation, 
proposed youth exchanges, undergraduate exchanges, professional ex¬ 
changes, sister-city relationships, etc. only to be met by unrcsponsivene.ss 
by the bureaucratic entities in the Soviet Union responsible for these 
areas. 

Quickly following the signing of the General Exchanges Agreement, 
we were able to pul back in place many of the exchanges we had deve¬ 
loped previously. Exchanges of museum exhibits led the way, followed 
quickly by performing artists—the return of Vladimir Horowitz to the 
land of his birth, the appearance of the Kirov Ballot in the United Stales. 
Academic e.xchanges began to resume their earlier vigor. But there was 
a new spirit and a new enthusiasm captured by the President in his 
initiative. Groups which liad not participated in exchanges began to make 
proposals, which were met positively on the Soviel side. 

In September 1986, 250 Americans journeyed to Jurmaia, Latvia, to 
engage in a week-long public forum on the state of our relations. For 
tile fir.st time, Soviet and American spokesmen shared a public podium 
to di.scuss the major issues of the rclalionshi[) and were subjected to 
questions from this mixed audience. Ihe Chautauqua-Friendship SocitMy 
Conferences broke new ground and provided a unique forum for leaders 
and ordinary citizens to come together to discuss these significant issues. 
This tradition begun in Jurmaia has been expanded and deepened in 
following meetings at Chautaugua (1987), Tbilisi (1988) and at the 
projected 1989 eonferenoe in Piltsburgli. 

Sister-city re.laliorisliips also offered a new forum exchanges, reaching 
out to new audiences that had had little exposure to exchanges. At the 
beginning of 1986. only Seattle and Ta.shkeiit had a viable relation.ship. 
Now, liltle more than three years later, there are over thirty such 
pairings with many more being considered. These pairs of cities liavc 
gone well beyond the traditional exchanges of official delegations, pro¬ 
moting meetings between professional groups, cultural exchanges, univer¬ 
sity pairings, and youth exchanges. In many ways, sister-city relations¬ 
hips were .symbolic of other changes taking place in our exchange rela¬ 
tionship—a growing decentralization in which groups from all over our 
two countries could aspire to participate in exchanges. 
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New scholarly exchanges have been developed, particularly through 
Ameritan Council of Learned Societies and the Soviet Academy of Scien¬ 
ces Commissions on the Humanities and Social Sciences. Many American 
undergraduates and a few Soviet undergraduates have been able to un¬ 
dertake language study in each other’s country, but in the last two years, 
two new programs (agreements between the State Committee on Public 
Education with the American Collegiate Consortium and with the Insti¬ 
tute for International Education) have been introduced which allow stu¬ 
dents to spend a year studying in their specializations. 

In addition, we are discussing the possibility of mounting a major, 
joint cultural exhibition, highlighting the 20th century cultures of our 
two countries. The range of new and potential exchanges is a continual 
source of excitement. 

For those of us who take a long view of exchanges and building rela¬ 
tionships, contacts among young people have always assumed an impor¬ 
tant po.sition. We guard our children with care. Over many years, there 
have been innumerable American proposals for the exchanges of under¬ 
graduate students and high schoolers. Each time, the Soviet side demur¬ 
red, providing a host of reasons for rejection, including the fears of So¬ 
viet parents about the travel of their children to the United States. 

At the Moscow Summit last year. President Reagan proposed a major 
high school exchange. General Secretary Gorbachev enthusiastically 
endorsed the proposal. A little more than six months later the program 
began. Thirty American high schools were paired with thirty Soviet 
schools, each committed to exchanging up to 15 students per school per 
year. This spring 400 Soviet students attended their sister high schools 
in the U. S. and nearly 400 American high schoolers paid reciprocal 
visits to their sister schools. In both cases, the children and their teachers 
lived in private homes and attended high school. Next fall the program 
expands to 50 .schools on each side, and a year later to 100 schools. We 
look forward to a program which will allow at least 1,500 high schoolers 
from each country to study in the other’s country each year. 

On the American side, the. program has been implemented through a 
consortium of private organizations, relying for advice, encouragement 
and some financial support from the U. S. Government and dependent on 
the good will of schools and parents throughout the country. In addition 
to the impact that this program will have on language teaching in each 
country, on broadening the perspectives of our young people, oti the fa¬ 
milies who host an incoming child, and on the communities in which these 
schools are located, it represents a major political departure. We have 
reached a stage In our relationship in which parents on both sides arc 
willing, even enthusiastic, to entrust the well-being of their children to 
parents and schools in the other country. All of those individuals and 
organizations on both sides who have, been responsible for realizing this 
program can take just pride in moving our relationship on to a new plane. 


IN SUM. WE CAN LOOK at our now existing exchange relationship 
with considerable satisfaction, even though many problems continue to 
exist. The .scope and nature of our exchange relationship now far exceeds 
what we were able to accomplish up to the end of the 197(Vs. Side by side 
with our traditional programs of scholarly exchange, fine arts programs, 
exhibitions, and public policy meetings, new programs which include 
young people, ordinary citizens, and professionals in a host of fields have 
come into existence. 

But before we pat ourselves on the back too often, we have much left 
to accomplish. We still face many obstacles to the smooth functioning of 
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exchanges which now exist and yet we know full well that there are many, 
many unrealized opportunities. It will take hard work and cooperation on 
both sides to produce the kind of exchange relationship, which, 1 believe, 
both sides desire. There is a certain irony that it is now often easier to 
agree at the political level to new exchanges, than it is to ensure that 
exchange participants can find scats on airplanes to participate in the 
exchanges. 

Let us keep in mind that while over 100,000 Americans traveled to 
the Soviet Union in 1988 and nearly 35,000 visas were issued to Soviet 
citizens to come to the U. S. (the.se are visas for all purposes, officials 
resident in the U. S., official delegations, private visitors and exchange 
participants. Also the actual number of visitors is somewhat less because 
a number of Soviet citizens have visited the U. S. more than once last 
year), these numbers are dwarfed by other exchange relations we have. 
We have resident in this country over 25,000 undergraduate students from 
the People’s Republic of China. Over 940,000 Americans traveled to Japan 
last year, and 2,639,000 Japanese citizens visite<l the U. S. Over 280,000 
Americans traveled to the People’s Republic of China last year, and well 
over 100,000 visitors from that country came to the U. S. 

The number of visitors between the U. S. and the USSR who are 
traveling on the basis of private invitations is growing, but small, and 
the bureaucratic red tape needed to accomplish a private visit still too 
great. For Americans this is the most normal form of e.xchange and 
travel, and it is our hope that this will become a more normal aspect of^ 
the exchange process. 

A system of visa issuance on both sides grew up in a period when 
only a few people traveled hclween the two couniries. The hardworking 
folks in both Embassies dealing with visas are overwhelmed by the volume 
of work. Our two governments are taking steps to alleviate this problem, 
but it will take time. 

On our side, while there has l)een an amazing outpouring of interest 
and excitement about exchanges with the Soviet Union, the necessary 
financial re-sources have not been as forthcoming. Government funding of 
exchanges has grown a bit, but certainly not commensurate with the op¬ 
portunities. I would add that, realistically, government support in this 
time of constrained budgets is unlikely to grow much, if at all. 

The major source of funding comes from the private sector in this 
country. Corporations and foundations have broad agendas, and while 
they have increased support for Soviet-American exchange.s, many worth¬ 
while projects have not succeeded because they could not attract the ne¬ 
cessary funding. While much of the funding of exchanges on our side is 
done for ideali.slic and philanthropic reasons, corporations and others 
still consider commercial reasons for supporting exchanges. In short, 
where there is extensive trade between two countries, groups are more 
likely to see it in their own interest to spon.sor exchanges and cultural 
programs. This is a problem for American organizations, but Soviet 
groups need to be awaic that this is a continuing practical, not political 
issue. 

The funding i-ssue is complicated by a number of problems on the So¬ 
viet side. First, the non-convertibility of the ruble means that American 
groups must generally cover all Sovi'^d costs in the West. Second, Ameri¬ 
cans who earn rubles in the Soviet Union—performing artists, authors, 
and others—have no way of using their earnings and thus have less in¬ 
centive to perform In the Soviet Union. 

Other issues are al.so of critical importance. F'or example, the lack of 
space on Aeroflot flights. While this seems a trival mailer on first glance, 
it is very serious. Soviet citizens are often forced to postpone or cancel 
their scheduled trips because they cannot get space on planes. On the 
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American side, this not only creates inconveniences and logistical 
headaches, but financial losses. Hotel reservations, travel reservations, 
etc., often purchased at favorable rates, need to be cancelled, usually in¬ 
volving financial penalties. 

Another factor is lack of hotel space. Soviet organizers often change 
dales or cancel scheduled visits because hotel space cannot be found for 
incoming individuals or delegations. Intourisl has not proven itself to 
be a great friend of the improvement of Soviet-American exchanges. One 
hopeful sign is the increased use of honicslays to accommodate e.xchange 
visitors. Long an American tradition for exchange visitors, homestays are 
becoming a more accepted part in Soviet-.\mericaii exchanges. We have 
long known that one docs not have to be wealthy and have a huge home 
to be a good 'host—human relations, hospitality, and personal interest 
are more important in creating a positive hosting situation. 

Finally, coininunications. In an age where youngsters communicate 
with each otiicr instantaneously through computer networks, where nearly 
every American exchange organization has tclc-facsimlle machines 
and/or telexes, it is astounding that Americans and Soviets have trouble 
speaking to each other even by telephone. The logistics of many of our 
exchange programs require constant communication between the part¬ 
ners. Wc need to look to a variety of means to improve the level and 
reliability of communication links betw'cen our two countries. 

While these are technical and logistical problems, they have become a 
major constraint to the expansion of exchanges between our two coun¬ 
tries. At the same time, they are obstacles which can be overcome, .some 
admittedly with great ctTort, by cooperation and hard work on both sides. 


AT THE SAME TIME, wc are two enormous countries with major 
responsibilities for the wellbeing of our common planet. Our perspectives 
for exchanges and contacts are unlimited, they depend on our interest 
and will. Wc can artificially constrain these contacts as we have in the 
past, or, as I believe we should, encourage the broadest range of contacts 
as po.ssible. In this country, as I have said above, individuals and pri¬ 
vate organizations are the primary source of exchange activity, but I can 
assure my Soviet colleagues that the U. S. Government, in general, and 
L'SIA, in particular, can be counted on to support and nurture Soviet- 
Arnerican exchanges as much as is humanly possible. 

1 look forw'ard to the day W'hen our governments no longer have to 
play a role in this relationship, but rather individuals and groups in both 
countries who arc interested in contact are able to accomplish their goals 
directly, when we exchange not thousands of people annually, but lens 
and hundreds of thousands. Perhaps one day we will no longer require 
an intergovernmenial agrecunent to sanction exchanges. 

Not long ago I saw an exhibit here called “Cros.sroads”, devoted to 
the cucltures of the north of the U. S., Canada and the Soviet Union. 
How similar the;.e cultures are—-they spring from the same roots. Alaska 
and Siberia are only miles apart. Perliaps one day. exchanges between 
these two far flung parts of our countries will symbolize our closeness, 
rather than our separation. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share these views with the readers of 
Iniernaiional Affairs and can assure you all that as Director of USIA, 
i will take especial interest in the expansion of cur contacts. 
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THE SOVIET UNION’S economic positions in today’s interdependonl 
world largely hinge on the kind and extent of relations it maintains 
with the different groups of couritric.s across Die globe. This axiom 
applies particularly to this nation’s new patterns of long-term cooperation 
with developing countries, patterns that go far beytmd the bounds of tra¬ 
ditional export, import and crediting operations. At tlie very least, the.se 
patterns must conform to the accepted business practices which have 
developed between the industrial capitalist states and Third World ctjun- 
tries since the end of the Second World War. It would be tempting, how¬ 
ever, to rise above those standards by increasing the share of those 
partnership schemes in the economic relations between the USSR and the 
developing world that are the most effective for the partners. Without a 
doubt, the attainment of this long-term objective ninsl l)c preceded by a* 
search for and practical employment of cooperation patterns that have 
never before been used in international economic relations. 


TWO SIDES OF A COIN 

CAN THE LAST TWO OR THREE DECADES of the Soviet Union’s 
economic links with developing nali(ins be described as completely suc¬ 
cessful! and serving the interests of both sides? Can they bring immedi¬ 
ate, rather than delayed, and acceptable economic lienelils to the USSR 
on the enormous Third World market which is ahoul lo be invaded in 
earnest by the newly industrialised countries (NICs)? 

These are not ca.sy questions lo answer. The >ilnation look.s bright 
from the point of view of the dynamics and .scale of these links. Between 
1950 anti 1987, the Soviet Union’s trade with developing countries 
increased 129 limes, as contrasted with 47 times with the CMEA 
countries and 64 time.s, with dcM ioped capitalist nations. By early 
1988, the USSR l..id helped developing eonnlries IniiUi and start up 
879 projects (including those under cops'.riirlion and in the works), 
370 of which are rated as industriai enterprises, within their 
borders. In 1950. the Third Worltl acctnimed for a meagre 3.8 per cent 
of the So\icl ' hiion foreign trade, its share having riven to 11 per cent 
by 1988 (1.7 and 14.3 per cent for e'.ports 0 3 ;jnd 7.8 ior imports, res- 
pectivelv). Again, in 1950 the Soviet (jiiion had a deficit in its 54 milli¬ 
on ruble trade with the fringe areas (jf the then-worldwide, capitalist 
economy, whereas in 1987 the Soviet exports to developing countries 
topped its imports fn)m them by 5.1 billion rubles. 

In terms ol quantity, therei(;re. the l.iSSR has impressively increased 
its trade and technological cooperation with developing countries. More 
vigorous progre.ss in developing economic links with the Third World has 
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been hampered by the limitations of the existing centralised and institu¬ 
tionalised monopolistic approaches to the formation and management of 
the Soviet Union’s’ economic relations with the world capitalist economy. 
These limitations are quite conspicuous in the qualitative aspects of this 
country’s cooperation with the developing world. This calls for some com¬ 
ments. 

First, the property owned by the Soviet Union within developing coun¬ 
tries’ territory is too paltry to have any visible effect on the cultivation 
of demand for Soviet-made products. As an illustration, US corporations 
have nearly 12,000 businesses in Asia, Africa and Latin America, com¬ 
pared with the 34 Soviot-owmed enterprises falling into the category of 
joint property in niid-1980.s. * Not infrequently we overly appreciate a 
Soviet producer exporting its output to dozens of countries, including 
developing ones, around the world. But we prefer to be silent, not only 
out of modesty, of course, that all our exports, with the sale of fuels 
added, are miserably small for so large a country—they are smaller than 
Africa’s total, and are only a quarter of the US exports. ba.sed on the 
ruble’.s official exchange rate. The lack of our presence in the developing 
countries’ economy is one of the chief reasons behind our economic esta¬ 
blishment's failure to penetrate the Third World's markets. There is a 
ready explanation for this state of affairs—but for a few exceptions, we 
have not been making direct investments abroad. In this area, we stand 
no comparison with the US which has poured over 60 billion dollars in 
direct investment into the Third World s economy. This huge sum enables 
US state-monopoly capitalism to safeguard its political interests at the 
fringes of the capilali.st world economy by putting a finger in the deve¬ 
loping countries’ economic pie. 

To some extent, the Soviet Union balances the absence of large-scale 
direct investment in the developing countries' economies by its impressive 
scientific and technological assistance. This kind of assistance yields very 
high .social, economic and political returns, but it gives the benefactor 
virtually no right to ownership that is essential for closer involvement in 
the recipient country’s manufacturing and financial activities and do¬ 
mestic and foreign trade. 

Second, Soviet enterprises do not operate any of their plants in the 
Third World’s free economic (frequently termed “export”) zones, where 
the low taxation rates on properly and repatriation of profits are most 
favourable to foreign capital involvement and give an ideal chance to a 
company venturing into these zones to trumpet its technological standards. 
Indeed, the free economic zones offer it an opportunity to demonstrate, in 
a most effective and speedy way, its Icchnological edge over its rivals. 
In early 1987. the developing world had 175 such zones, with 110 more to 
be opened. The enterprises clu.stcrcd in the free economic zones employed 
more than 1.3 million people among them, producing some 10 billion 
dollars’ worth of output for export. The work force employed by foreign 
firms in the.se zones is, by and large, recruited from the locals, who are 
learning fast the cs.sentials of the West’s industrial and cultural values 
and whose irr pact on the population of the developing host country multi¬ 
plies many times over tfirough everyday contacts between the employees 
working in the free economic zones and the rest of the population. 

Third, the Soviet Union’s lack of a far-reaching specialised network of 
foreign banks incorpf)rated in the developing countries’ financial fabric 
(regretably, the several banks the Soviet Union operates abroad are no 
match for US. West European and Japanese banks on the international 
credit market) significantly hinders the establishment of long-term rcla- 

* Romania, Hungary and Poland, which are active in joint production undertakings 
in developing countries, had 45, 32 and 29 enterprises of this type, respectively. 
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tions between the USSR and the dynamic and aggressive firms in deve¬ 
loping countries. Moreover, the weak positions Soviet financial institu¬ 
tions hold in the less developed nations’ economies, especially in the case 
of the NiCs, on the one hand, are giving the West free rein in monopo¬ 
lising the promising financial areas of fhe Third World’s economy and, on 
the other, are creating an unfortunate situation for the Soviet banks 
which are forced to operate under conditions framed by the international 
banking community. Of course, this situation dampens initiative, restrains 
activity and deprives Soviet banks of profitable prospects in developing 
countries. 

Fourth, the Soviet Union has, in practical term.s, resigned its role in 
controlling migrationary labour .streams within the framework of the 
world economy, despite the ample opportunities for labour, including 
skilled workers, already in over-supply in some developing countries, to 
be contracted for work in some sectors of this country’s economy. 

I could go on listing the reasons why the Soviet Union has failed to 
utilise in full its economic potential to form a powerful and efficient com¬ 
plex of enterprises closely integrated in the manufacturing and .service 
industries of Third World countries, ft will hardly be worthwhile, to 
indulge in criticism, no matter how beneficial it might be iii a search for 
alternatives—the time history allotted us for this has obviously run out, 
and what we now can do is start up new economic programmes of coo¬ 
peration with the developing countries. The new programmes .should fur- 
ni.sh an answer to the question of not what we must do but rather how wc^ 
have to employ new patterns of external economic activities in forging^ 
viable and, therefore, most efficient forms of economic relations between 
the USSR and the Third World. 


EXPERTISE AND INNOVATION 

WHERE ARE WE to start? To my mind, the most critical issue is 
perhaps the need to formulate a goal-oriented strategy of economic rela¬ 
tions with developing countries, a strategy not quite unlike tme that, in 
Western industrial nations, is an integral part of fhe .•^truciural policies 
fliey pursue in their economic relations with the outside world, in parti¬ 
cular, state monopoly control over national econmnic proportions and 
processes in order to enhance the competitiveness and reinforce the posi¬ 
tions of the national inanufacturiiig industries. Within the framework of 
this strategy, the US, Western Europe and Japan arc exploiting their 
investment, material, technological and scientific potential, and national 
and international legal institutions to stimulate large-, medium- and 
small scale business in the Third World. 

In the Soviet Union, the .structural policy has a more pronounced 
profile than anything cxi.sting in the West. Based on inslilulional mono¬ 
poly, however, it denied individual enterprises and dss(»ciation.s the right 
to engage in external economic operations and, worse still, it undercut 
the prospects for economic innovation to Soviet investors and exporters 
who had the potential to enter foreign markets, f'or this reason, any sig¬ 
nificant .shifts loward.s greater efficiency of the Soviet Union’s relations 
with developing countries could probably occur following a revision of 
the foundations of its foreign economic poliri«*s. With government depart¬ 
ments retaining their authoritarian role, the practical implementation ol 
a flexible strategy of economic relations between the USSR and the deve¬ 
loping world on civilised principles of international economic partnership 
wili remain beyond our reach for a long time to come. 

Meanwhile the current favourable trends towards reforms in the So¬ 
viet Union’s external economic policies, and the significant relaxation of 
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polUical tensions in relations between the socialist community states and 
countries belonging to the capitalist world economy offer, without exag¬ 
geration, unique opportunities for Soviet enterprises and associations to 
break into developing world markets. In this situation, the Soviet econo¬ 
mic strategy towards the Third World must be geared to creating incen¬ 
tives for national producers, rather than government departments, and 
launching economic activilie.s on the international scene with the develop¬ 
ing countries in mind. To put it in more precise terms, we need a strate¬ 
gy that would encourage Soviet enterprises to enter Third World mar¬ 
kets and underwrite their risk, which is inevitable in business. 

In formulating such a strategy we must, of course, draw on interna¬ 
tional experience. There is in the world an abundance of specific approac¬ 
hes the different countries take to safeguard the interests of their national 
companies on foreign markets. In the case of the Soviet Union, however, 
its specific situation today and its place in the world economy dictate 
more than a duplication of any, however successful, external economic 
strategy (for example, that of Japan or West Germany, which rapidly 
built up its export potential in the post-World War II period), but rather 
grafting it with elements that help keep a close balance between incen¬ 
tives for national producers, insurance against risk and economic proces¬ 
ses occurring in the mainstream of reforms unfolding in the Soviet 
economy. 

Today when the reform in the nation’s political system and the 
advancing modernisation of economic management practices have pro¬ 
duced an entirely different environment, it is a matter of extreme urgency 
to make a transition from a declaration of the rights and freedom Soviet 
producers have been granted by the government to engage in external 
economic activities to the government’s close commitment to provide 
adequate financial, material and legal safeguards. In other words, the 
government must use its control power as efficiently as possible, and 
utilise it for the benefit of the producer moving into foreign markets, 
including developing countries. In the overall external economic policies, 
special attention niust be given to ways of controlling economic relations 
with Third World countries. How much can we rely here on international 
experience? 

Most likely, we should start out with setting up a nationwide asso¬ 
ciation of enterprises and cooperatives which maintain (or intend to 
establish) trade and production relations with developing states. So far 
we have followed the practice of setting up regional business cooperation 
associations, and we have made significant headway in improving the 
fiexibility and efficiency of our economic cooperation with Asia. Africa 
and Latin America. Still, instituted for specific purposes the individual 
asst)ciations arc unable to handle the entire range of problems that 
could be covered by our external economic strategy towards the develop¬ 
ing world. Furthermore, Soviet exporters and investors in developing 
countries can only be offered effective legal and economic protection 
against the dictate of government ministries and departments through a 
representative body, in particular a nationwide association for business 
cooperation with developing countries. 

Again, unlike llie Western countries, the Soviet Union lacks a finan¬ 
cial institution that promotes, and in some instances participates in, in¬ 
vestment policies in Third World countries, safeguards Soviet capital 
investments against risk, and encourages Soviet enterprises to establish 
their manufacturing and marketing branches in developing countries. 
Unles.s we have a special bank, controlled by and serving as proxy of the 
national association of business cooperation, we will hardly be able, 
within acceptable time limits, to galvanise our producers into activities 
on the developing countries’ markets, and imbue them with the confidence 
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one needs in making reliable and profitable invcslnienls in other conn* 
tries. Such a bank must be tied by strung business links to commercial 
businesses, or professional intermediary firms that could undertake to 
find customers for Soviet-produced goods and operate efficient consulta¬ 
tion and information services to explore market ilenumd. 

Once wc have such a mechanism in place, we would easily, ^lr^l, 
speed up the rapid growth of professionalism in carrying on lujsiness 
with developing countries and put up successful resistance to the strong 
Western rivals; second, integrate continuously market studios, framing of 
contracts, filling of orders, timely deliveries, and underwriting of transa¬ 
ctions on terms favourable to the Soviet producer, and defend his rights 
against bureaucratic interference. Acting in conjunction, the national as¬ 
sociation for business cooperation with developing countries, a specialised 
hank for economic seillemenls with the Third World, and commercial 
businesses in charge of marketing and consultation services could 
become a first-rate economic loam that would carry out the economic 
strategy towards developing countries in the national interests, (liven 
Ihis organisational core, we could turn our attention to the princi|des of 
the ownership of Soviet enterprises in developing countries. 

It is still, regrettably, a Iheoreticai puzzle why our producers do not 
have a ramified network of branches in Tliird World countries. The puz¬ 
zle is perhaps rooted in the theory of neocolonialism which regards pro¬ 
perly owned by multinational corporations in developing countries as a 
sign of relations based on exploitation. This author has already voiced 
his attitude to dogmatism in the neocolonialism theory in this journak 
(International Affairs, No. 11, 1988, pp. 107-117). Now I will only say 
that since the property of socialist enterprises is based on relations ditTe- 
rent from those under capitalism (incidentally, exploitation as an intrin¬ 
sic part of capitalist relations appears to be in need of a major revision, 
and different interpretations arc to be placed on it in the light of the pre- 
stnl state of capitalist .society), it should be regarded, witliin the frame¬ 
work of mutually beneficial cooperation, as a means e(|ual partners liavc 
to gain profits, rather than a cause for the strong to plunder tlu* weak. 
Since we are serious about entering Third World markets and offering an 
alternative to Western capital, we would not be able to do so witliout 
increasing the proportions of properly Soviet enterprises could own in 
this part of the world capitalist econoiriy. We inn.st. therefore, urgently 
work out principles to guide us in our investment policies in developing 
countries’ economies. 

Things cannot, however, work out entirely on their own—.Soviet pro¬ 
ducers are short of experience in both f(jreign and domesiie investment 
policies. The absence of stock exchaitges in the liSSR has delayed for 
decades the ilevclopment of inter- ^nd intra-sectnral transfusion of ca¬ 
pital on the basis of the underlying principle of inveslnienl, profitability 
of outlays. Today that a balance has not yet been achieved between the 
planning and market principles, such a ir.-nislussioii of resoirces within 
the Soviet economy is greatly inliibited by iri'-lituliiinal barriers. This 
makes futile any ta'k about the frecdtnn of investmeiil Soviel enterprises 
could have in other countries. Tot» much is stacked against them at this 
juncture; the state’s monopoly on trade and currency exchange, compo¬ 
unded by the non-convertiI;!e rubie. the administrative voluntarism of go¬ 
vernment ministries, which is acluaily tantamount to economic coersion, 
and a mountain of directives and instructions to pul in place the over- 
zealous enterprises or associations attempting to do business abroad. Is 
this a dead-end? So far it is. 

To break out of the dead end, the government must resolutely take 
the side of immediate producers, which means stimulating various forms 
of joint-stock ownership, not excluding the involvement of foreign capi- 
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tal, encouraging the migration of resources from one enterprise to ano¬ 
ther, from industry to industry through slock and commodity exchanges, 
developing marketing associations in the country, introducing a simple 
and comprehensible taxation policy, and encouraging the enactment of 
antimonopoly legislation consonant with the present slate of the market 
and competition in the USSR. Even if we succeed in revitalising our 
economy by these measures wc still would not bo able to make any ap- 

f »reciable headway on foreign markets. Wc will have eventually to rea- 
ise that no matter how hard our brightest professionals and administra¬ 
tors try to formulate and tran.slate into reality our economic policy to¬ 
wards developing countries, no matter how fine and far-reaching deci¬ 
sions we make in this licld, all the benefits we might gain will soon 

taper off unless this policy is reinforced with reforms in the domestic in¬ 

vestment policies, in the first place This is, however, a theme that deser¬ 
ves a separate discussion. Here I want to focus on those aspects of the 
reforin.s which certainly stimulate investment in the developing world 
through new approaches in our domestic investment policies. 

Most probably, we will have to start out with the “landing strip” in¬ 
vestment policy, which has for years been ineffectively stigmatised in 
this country and which the West has been carrying out in the post-World 
War 11 period by channelling government aid to the developing nations 
at the fringes of the world capitalist economy. Is there any other way? 
Certainly not. And there is increasing evidence to support this; without 
developing a social and manufacturing infrastructure in the Third World, 
wliere returns on capital invested lake much longer to earn than in any 

other economic sectors, the bourgeois govcrnmenl.s in the United Sla¬ 

tes, West European countries and Japan could scarcely plant their 
roots, through their private investors, in the economics of Asian, African 
and Latin American countries. Aside from anything else. Western help 
to developing countries in establishing an infrastructure had a tremen¬ 
dous propaganda effect which enhanced the attractiveness of foreign in¬ 
vestments in the economies of the recipient Third World nations. 

Western experiente in directing investment flow' into Third World 
economies is a sound proposition, and I know of no compelling reasons 
why it should be dismissed offlunnl in formulating our own investment 
policies in developing countries. Rather, the Soviet Unhm should drasti¬ 
cally review the patterns of its assistance to these countries by shifting 
accent to the develo(>ment of the infrastructure. Paradoxically, we must 
admit, the niaiunacluring and .social infrastructure (excluding public edu¬ 
cation, culture, health service and sports facilities) accounts for only 
l.'kb per cent of the 879 projects, completed or under construction with 
Soviet technical assistance in developing countries. Its biggest share 
(92.5 per cent) i.*- claimed by road construction. True, the Soviet Union 
practically is not engaged in servicing this infrastructure (construction 
of motels, auto service stations, petrol stations, road and commuiiica- 
lion services, etc.). yMlliough the Soviet Union undertakes capital-inlen- 
.sive projects in developing countries, it i.- much too slow in capitalising 
on the “natur."! advantages” these projects offer it in blending into 
the economic structure of the recipient nations by stepping up its invol¬ 
vement in boosting their non-material production sectors. Unless wc 
learn to run profitable servicing businesses in Third World counlries, 
we will hardly be able in the fore.seeable future to significantly expand 
capital investment in their economics by Soviet enterprises. F'or example, 
the operations of private IIS capital owners in Latin America (where 
the larger share—59.5 per cent - of US private capital investment in 
the Third World is concentrated) are largely based on a range of diver¬ 
sified .services offered by US transnationals in Latin American countries. 
In 1985, they invested 4.2 billion dollars in these countries, while the 
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sales^ of their services soared to 13.5 billion, or 320 per cent more. The 
Wests experience shows that direct investments in foreign countries are 
most effective when they are propped up by services wiiich ensure a 
rapid turnover of the capital. This we shoufd remember in .setting out 
to shape an investment strategy and mechanism for developing countries. 

The Soviet Union’s foreign investment .strategy includes .such key as¬ 
pects as stimulation of capital investment in developing countries and 
geography. They require that, in developing incentive policies for direct 
Soviet investment in other countries, in.stitutionai ambitions be overruled 
and ^rupulous attention be given to such important factors as taxa¬ 
tion incentives and safeguards against possible risk. Again, the record 
of Western countries might .suggest unorthodox and practically feasib¬ 
le approaches in this country’s specific financial situation. What, in the 
first place, could be borrowed from that record? 

First, the policy to tax remissions (or tax breaks) for corporations 
and firms making high-risk investments in developing countries; reliev¬ 
ing investors from double taxation (they do not pay taxes into their 
home country’s treasury if they are taxed in the host country) might also 
be considered a strong incentive. Special tax breaks are enjoyed in We¬ 
stern countries by small bitsine.s.ses exporting capital to developing na¬ 
tions. Significanty, small business can obtain “soft” investment loans 
to start up operations in Third World countries. For many years now 
lax benefits have been extensively accorded in West Germany, France and 
Japan to small-scale firms exporting capital to Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

Applied to Soviet enterprises to encourage lliem to invest in the econo-^ 
mies of developing countries (provided the investors have the exclusive 
right to dispose of the hard currency they earn and the government un¬ 
dertakes to issue loans to enterprises to finance their foreign invest¬ 
ments), this policy could expand their pre.sence on the Third W'orld 
markets. A discriminating approach must, of course, be used—benefits 
and loans should go to enterprises which have firm positions on the do¬ 
mestic market. Since, then, we have quite a few such enterprises, it is 
contrary to any logic and to the reform policy picking up around the 
country to deprive them of freedom in Investment policies (directly or 
through intermediary banks). 

Soviet investments in developing nations’ economies could be in- 
creasicd by conversion of their debts to the USSR into assets that could 
be utilised to develop the infrastructure in the territory of the debtor 
nation, with the Soviet Union acquiring properly rights to the projects put 
up, or to switch the debts (except for the part the USSR undertakes 
to write off) to credit our direct outlays in the growth sectors of the 
beneficiary nation.s’ economies. It is not unlikely that the devc’oping coun¬ 
tries’ debts could be counted in as the Soviet partners’ share of the 
chartered capital of a joint venture, 

A state body to insure Soviet investments abroad must be set up 
to play an e.xclusive role in stimulating domestic producers to in¬ 
vest in developing countries. Us basic functions would include evalua¬ 
ting the prospects of foreign investments and insuring them against pos¬ 
sible risk. It would give Soviet investors solid backing a.s they venture 
out into the Investment business on their own. With the weight of the 
powerful state-sponsored financial body behind them, and with the likely 
risk gauged in advance, the investor enterprises could confidently invest 
into Third World economies. 

As I have said above, geographic orientation is another inherent 
feature of the foreign investment strategy. As the world is rapidly chang¬ 
ing so are our views of the political and economic aspects of its evolu¬ 
tion. Leading positions in the Third World and in the world capitalist 
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economy today are being captured by newly industrialised states which 
have a vast domestic market, wield a sizeable export potential and 
boast burgeoning national monopolistic manufacturing and financial gro¬ 
ups. Cooperation between these countries and the West by expanding 
financial, commercial and industrial relations is gathering momentum. 
In the meantime, we are just putting out feelers towards these states, 
looking back over the shoulder for inspiration from the outdated stereoty¬ 
pes of the recent decades. We should not, of course, renounce efforts to 
expand cooperation with our traditional partners in the developing world, 
but we should not miss the chance of establishing broad-based economi¬ 
cally beneficial cooperation with the pro-Western part of the Third World 
which has caught up, in terms of the technological mode of production, 
with the majority of the developed capitalist stales. 


THE PRESENT-DAY economic situation in the USSR and the Third 
World offers the paomise of large-scale cooperation beneficial to both 
sides being established between them. Some effort is, however, needed 
to bring it about. Significant, perhaps even radical, changes are required 
in our approach to cooperation with developing countries. We have long 
neglected our economic interests for the sake of political—often ephe¬ 
meral—ones. We always recalled Lenin’s words on the need to utilise 
Western experience to put it to use in the building of socialism, but we 
applied them to our efforts to modernise the internal economy only. They 
equally apply to a new external economic strategy—we have to learn 
from advanced nations and use their expertise in the interests of our 
perestroika. 



SOVin AMMSSADW. IIS» EMBASSY 


ON THE JAPANESE ISLANDS 


Hikolai SOLOVYOV 


THE TIMES WE ARE LIVING IN are unique, and an ambassador 
is a traditional figure oi politics, and he functions in time. As I under¬ 
stand it, an ambassador should not fall behind the times, nor should 
he get ahead of them. In the past, if to simplify the situation somewhat, 
an ambassador carefully fulfilled the instructions from the Centre, 
even though they might not have corresponded to the times, the politi¬ 
cal alignment of forces in the host country, or the local conditions. And 
if he executed orders and wrote up his reports on time, it was con¬ 
sidered tiiat he was a good ambassador. 

rile question can be asked: Did the Centre foirnulate its instructions 
irrespective of the information from the localities? There was feedback, 
of course, but again there was the instinct of .-.elf-preservation at play 
here; ambassadors knew what information was expected of th<Mii and 
what thcii superiors’ tastes were. As a result, the information proved 
to be not objective, but what was expected. Also, an ambassador might 
not have known the language of the host country, which compelled him 
to trust the information provided by his subordinates and, accordingly, 
be dependent on their viewpoint. It was a good thing if the ambassador 
was inclined to analysis and knew how to systematise information 
gathered by professionals, but if this was not the case, mistakes were 
•ncvitable. I am not claiming that knowledge of the language is the 
main thing for an ambassador, but I am convinced that if the ambassa¬ 
dor knows the language he will be more useful than it lie does not 
know it. What is most important for an ambassador is intellect and 
professionalism. In other words, an ambassador should bo in step wdh 
the times. 

For a diplomat, new political thinking is a fresh view of the ordii:ary 
nalnre of the link between peace and war. In olden times it was custo¬ 
mary to say: “If you want peace prepare for war.’’ This contention has 
long become an anachronism, for today preparations tor war and the 
arms race spell the destruction of world civilisation. Von ':iai!scwitz’s 
contention that war is nothing but the extension of politics through 
t)thcr means should only remain as a subject to he studied by scholars. 
Incidentally, Clausewilz regarded warfare in its main outlines as poli¬ 
tics itself, i. c., he ultimately perceived war as politics, only, instead 
of writing notes it gave battle. In our nuclear age such an option is an 
apocalypse for humanity. So comprehension of this reality is precisely 
a manifestation of new political thinking, which can perceive as the 
weapon of politics solely the diplomacy of peace. 


Nikolai Solovyov has been USSR Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Japan since June 1986. 
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The Address of the Collegium of the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to the readers of International Affairs contains an appeal to the 
public at largo to lake part in the discussion on the reforms apace in 
the country's diplomatic service. Is this not involvement of a mighty 
inteilectuai reserve in the work of the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs? Just recently the Ministry was perceived by many to be an 
impregnable fortress. 

What do 1 feel the relations between the public and diplomacy in 
the nuclear age should be like? Of course, even if open diplomacy were 
to be proclaimed, secret diplomacy would remain in any event. The 
practice of the mo.st civilised nations confirms it as well. One must be 
clear, however, about the simple truth that diplomacy does not have the 
right to say one thing and do another. It is for this reason that public 
involvement in foreign policy-making is vital. If we do not create a 
constitutional mechanism for discussing and adopting major foreign 
policy decisions, we will make a historic mistake. Then we diplomats 
will be accused of having created a sort of military-diplomatic com¬ 
plex. Everything boils down to the imperfections in the forming of a 
rule-of-law socialist state, which makes those who elaborate decisioiii? 
but are not accountable for their results irresponsible. We cannot permit 
a situation where the nation, which has come to believe in perestroika, 
is again alienated from foreign policy and, by implication, foreign 
policy is alienated from the people. As far a.s secret diplomacy is con¬ 
cerned, it should, with the passage of a certain span of time, be made 
public, too. 1 arn in favour of control on the part of bodies elected by 
the people when external political actions are being drafted. 

International Affairs. Geographically, Japan is our eternal neigh¬ 
bour. The activi.sm of our Eastern policy is an acknowledged reality; 
however, to date there haven’t been that many shifts in relations with 
that country. 

Solovyov. Here we are talking about two countries, and what suits 
one oi the sides does not always meet the interests of the other. But I 
believe that .sooner or later we will find a .solution to the situation, 
and it should be ba.sed above all on reason. Soviet-Japanese relations 
are making progress, and this is logical. What is more, Japanese 
foreign policy vis-a-vis us is becoming multifaceted in its own right. 
The new quality of our policy has compelled Japan to elaborate equal 
“rivalry”. In the past Soviet diplomats would be accused of .saying 
“Nol” virtually before they sat down at the negotiating tabic. Today we 
are di.scussing all issues with them, including the state frontier line. 

Regrettably, Japan still has a poor idea of how the domestic situa¬ 
tion in the USSR is changing in the context of perestroika. They con¬ 
stantly called our attention to the lack of glasno.st in the country on 
Soviet-Japanese relations, but now', when the Soviet press— Moscow 
.News, Izvestia and International Affairs —have been publishing uncut 
the views of Japanese political figures, the Prime Minister included, 
plus the fact that Central Television in its feature “Resonance” has 
organised roi id-table discussions on this problem, the arguments of 
our opponents have been on the wane somewhat. Today the situation 
has reversed, our public knowu'ng the Japanese stand and the Japanese 
knowing much less about ours. 

At the same time, Moscow’s new policy is telling on the perception 
oi the Japanese, as different views are subscribed to here. Nor has this 
process bypassed Japanese Sovietologists, which, incidentally, is .stated 
by American scholars, too. 

One example is the classifi cation given by the prominent American 
scholar Rothman in an article devoted to the attitude of Japanese 
Sovietologists to the developments in the Soviet Union. His conclusions 
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bear out the idea of diversity in Japan's approach to the USSR. He 
divides Japanese Sovietologists into five groups. The first is those who 
traditionally view the Soviet Union as a synonym lor expan.sionism, 
and regard the revolutionary changes taking place in the country as 
“a ruse to delude the Western countries”. The settUid is those who pro¬ 
claim diplomacy from positioivs of economic might through which Japan 
should “insist on concessions from the Soviet side, including the 
problem of the Nyihern territories”. The third is those who are called 
optimists, their viewpoint interweaving with the West liuropean opinion 
that despite the initial difficulties “the reforms wilt be continued and 
will help the USSR pre.servc its influence as a superpower”. The fourth 
is those who study the USSR’s tradition and culture, through which 
they show the diversity of our society. The fifth group believes that the 
reforms are the age old demands of socialism and that their “sources 
date back directly to the postrevolutionary period”. 

Despite the fact that Japan is a mighty economic power, world 
public opinion has come to regard it as being “dependent on the USA”. 
One may ask how the American factor influences Soviet-Japaneso rela 
tions. I would say that the “love” in their relations is mutual, and 
that a “nervous reaction” on Washington’s part appears at the .sligh¬ 
test hint of an improvement in Soviel-Japane.se relations, w'hic.h fact 
is written about in the Japanese media. It is not fortuitous that during 
an interview for American journalist.s, former f^rime Minister Takesliila 
unequivocally staled that both sides “have absolutely no dilTerenccs in 
their views of the Soviet Union”. Meanwhile Japan has grown into fi 
major power; this applies especially to its economy and, naturally, it 
seeks to play an incrca.sing role in the international arena. 

international Affairs. Public opinion polls taken last year showed 
that 77 per cent of those queried in the USSR Indicated that they “havi 
positive feelings for Japan”, while in a similar poll only 25 per cent 
of the Japanese felt similarly about the Soviet Union. 

Solovyov. 1 know about this poll—it was conducted by the authorita¬ 
tive Japanese newspaper Jorniuri Shintbun. However, t(» fill out the 
picture I will add that in Japan the USSR has perennially held fir.st 
place on the list of “unloved countries”, which, of course, is due to the 
constant campaigns about the Northern territories and the “Soviet mili¬ 
tary menace”. The Japan Times poll is even nK»re eloquent—the Japanese 
are more distrustful of the USSR than are the Americans, liritisliers, 
Frenchmen and West Germans. But perestroika is doing its work. Gf 
late Japan has exhibited a marked lessening of a sense of “military 
threat” on the part of the USSR, which is evidenced ijy a poll ran by 
the new'spaper Asahi Shimhun. Whereas in 1984, .3(> per cer i ilie 
population stated that they w'crc afraid of a military attack by the 
USSR, today this figure stands at 20 per cent, lowever, even this state 
®f affairs does not suit us. 

Generally speaking, the role played by public opinion and the mass 
media in foreign policy merits a .separate discussion. 

The possibilities for influencing public opinion through the press 
have long been taken advantage of in diplomacy. Napoleon, Bismarck 
and others used them skilfully. Until recently, however, a great deai 
in policy was done with the media s aid to rnanipidatc .society, and not 
always in the interest of the majority. The media .served the powers 
that be, i. e., those who traditionally relied solely on political, military 
and economic factor.s in foreign policy. In effect the same approach was 
typical of the USSR, too. Today the course of world history is being 
affected by a fourth factor, public opinion, which will unquestionably 
enhance stability in the world. 
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Understanding the importance of the press in the nuclear age is one 
thing, but working with the press is quite another. World public opinion 
is an emerging factor in international relations, and this factor will 
become increasingly significant. In the nuclear age the task of diplo¬ 
macy is not only to predict the next step of an opponent but also to 
presage what the public at large expects of it. The diplomacy of force 
is giving way to the diplomacy of public opinion; the argument of 
lorce is ceding to the force of arguments. An ambassador must be able 
to work with public opinion, and, if he fails at this, his mission is 
doomed to be a closed-doors affair. Diplomacy is already emerging 
from the reception halls and is solidly implanting itself on the screens 
of television sets in millions of homes. 

Sometimes you encounter the view that turning to the people, to 
public opinion, is all but propaganda and even interference in inter¬ 
nal alfairs. What can be said on this score? 

From the standpoint of international law, an ambassador’s job is 
facilitated by the fact that the final document of the Vienna meeting of 
1989, which deals with a free flow of information, was signed by repre- 
sentalivcs of other states as well as that of the USSR. What is more,’ 
any person, even the most brainwashed, will readily distinguish between 
the truth and propaganda. 

Of course, after the division of the world into two hostile camps each 
ol the sides has spoken of its own advantages, which is why their 
political relations arc still viewed through the prism of ideology or. if 
you will, propaganda. The world “propaganda” has become a swear¬ 
word of sorts, like a toreador’s red rag for a bull. i. c., a real stereotype 
has taken shape, and if you want to call something into question you 
can boldly tc*rm it propaganda. For this reason some ideologists con¬ 
tinue to maintain that “perestroika is propaganda”. It is necessary to 
remove the “toreadors” from propaganda. The times have shown that 
perestroika is not words but actions, actions existing in reality. People 
have ceased to trust those who are attempting to discredit peace ini¬ 
tiatives. And if as many people as possible on Earth are to learn about 
tiicsc actions, they must openly be informed about them, of course. 

Inlernalional Affairs. The energetic efforts of the embassy in Japan 
are quite evident. They say you have allowed a film to be made about 
the? embassy, about what diplomats’ families arc engaged in, how their 
children spend their time after school. 

Solovyov. The film turned out to be quite interc.sting. But then, do 
the families of Soviet diplomats engage in something special, something 
that the families of diplomats from other countries do not. or do our 
children play differently? We simply want people to know the truth 
about us. riic Japanese have a saying; “Evil immediately loses its 
."strength as soon as you lay bare its true identity.” We have nothing 
to hide. Let the Japanese .see the “evil empire" we represent here; let 
them sec what the policy of perestroika is yielding. 

The. mattci is not confined to this, however. For two years now, we 
have been holding briefings for Japanese journalists accredited at the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry. This past April I was approached by 
members of the foreign journalist.s’ club requesting permission to attend 
these briefings. Evidently we will be holding separate meetings for 
them. 

What is more, once a month we run meetings for the association of 
journali.sts writing about the USSR and East European countries. All 
the members of this organisation know Russian and have a high stand¬ 
ing in Japan; their views are listened to clo.sely. What good is all this 
doing? 
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First of all, by giving information ourselves, we rule out the search 
for uncontrollable sources of information, and the journalists are 
suited by the fact that they have access to the official viewpoint, which 
compels them to reject all sorts of rumours. 

Second, normal relations are being established between tlio embassy 
and the press, personal acquaintanceships are being made and anti¬ 
pathies are being replaced by sympathies. 

Third, journalists arc beginning to trust us; they see lluit wo arc 
talking pointedly, without ideological intolerance, that we are not depri¬ 
ving them of their “piece of bread”, .so to speak. Respect works both 
ways. 

For example, some lime ago wc phoned the foreign journalists’ club 
and held a round-table discussion for them on the results of the con¬ 
sultations on the deputy foreign minister level on a peace treaty, which 
was covered the next day in the press and on television. The meeting 
was as.sessed very highly, and our official viewpoint reached the public 
at large. 

There is still room for improvement. We are beginning to deal with 
the “new media". 1 think that involvement in the Kyodo Tsushin com¬ 
puter data bank and the like will be very useful for our country. 

Before, speaking about progress, I was referring to the start of the 
development of a dialogue. During a bilateral foreign mirii.sters' meeting 
last December, a working group on a peace treaty was set up. We 
believe this is a good form for objectively discussing all problems 
from a geographical as well as a historical and juridical viewpoints 
Evidently, the efforts of diplomats alone will be insufficient here, too. 
Help from scholars, historians and legal experts will be needed. 

How the Japanese feel about this problem is their concern. They do, 
however, have scholars whose opinions differ from the official views. 
For example, the newspaper Hokkaido Shimbun carried the opinion of 
professors S. Muroyama and H. Wada, who voice doubts over the 
fairness of the Japanese Foreign Ministry’s claim that tl.e notion .of the 
“Kuril Islands”, which Japan ceded under the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty, does not include the islands of Kunashir and Iturup, and tlial 
the Japanese Foreign Minister’s reference to the Shimoda Treatise of 
1885 to confirm the offial position is untenable, since, in their opitiion, 
at that time in all the diplomatic documents, as in the Dutch text of 
the Shimoda Treatise ibself, Kunashir and Iturup are included in the 
notion of the “Kuril Islands", while the Japane.se Foreign Ministry 
alludes to the Japanese text of the treatise, which is merely a mi.^^takc by 
the translator. 

As far as the memorable nole o! 1900 is concerned, the point at 
issue here is the Japanese-American security agreement. C.»ur attitude 
to military alliances i.s well known. Nor has it changed with regard to 
this agreement. But even its exi.stence iioiwitiislanding, we could sign 
a peace treaty wdlh Japan. 

Sovict-Japanesc relations are developing extremely siowiy, the afo¬ 
rementioned territorial question constantly being at fatiU here. I he So¬ 
viet side is prepared to conduct a political dialogue; however, no pre¬ 
liminary conditions should be advanced here, and the dialogue .should 
be effected on the basis of equality and mutual benefit. We have made 
Ihe first step towards Japan; however, they are singling out a solution 
of the territorial problem as the underpinnings of an improvement in 
bilateral relations. If things continue in titis way, the dialogue between 
the two countries will be reminiscent of contact between the deaf and 
dumb. 

International Affairs. Have there been achievements in bilateral 
relations that you could be proud of as an ambassador? 
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Solovyov. The broadening of trade and economic relations (we rank 
third among the socialist countries in trade with Japan) can be 
considered a positive result, although in external affairs the principle 
of non-division of the economy and politics continues to prevail in 
Japan. A cultural agreement has been signed which is of inestimable 
significance in bilateral relations. Two peoples come to know each 
other better through cultural contact. “When the Muses speak the guns 
are silent.” Ties in science and engineering are developing. All this is 
making for the shortest distance to understanding between our two 
countries, to which I suppose we are obliged for the aid which thous¬ 
ands of Japanese rendered following the earthquake in Armenia. This 
is a result not only of the traditional Japanese compassion for those 
who have suffered a disaster but also of the main course of our policy. 
The long lines of Japanese at our embassy was an indescribable sight. 
Many thanks to them. 

The possible annual exchange of delegations between the CPSU and 
the Liberai-Democratic Party is being considered. Such exchanges will 
be the first instance of regular ties being e.stablished between the 
CPSU and Japan’s conservative party. La.stly, an accord has been, 
reached on launching preparations for a visit to Japan by General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev. There 
has never been a visit on so high a level in Soviet-Japane.se relations. 
The sides should be well prepared for it, and there can be no pre¬ 
liminary conditions. 

A “Blue Book” containing special achievements in diplomacy is 
published in Japan. Thus, for the first time in the Soviet years the 
elTorts of the Soviet leadership to create stable East-West relations are 
positively assessed in it. Japanese newspapers have pointed to the 
exceptional nature of so high an appraisal of Soviet moves in such a 
document. In the sphere of Soviet-Japanese relations reference is made 
to the importance of buttressing bilateral political dialogue. Of course. 

I am proud of this not only as an ambassador but ai.so as a citizen. 

International Affairs. Today it is customary to talk not only about 
what one can be proud of but also about mistakes. The Japan Times ^ 
carried an interview with the former Soviet Foreign Minister, in which 
the point was made that Leonid Brezhnev made the decision virtually 
by himself to commit troops in Afghanistan. 

Solovyov. Once again, 1 regard this as a con.sequcnce of the ab.scnce 
of a mechanism of laws that would rule out such a thing. This is also 
a chapter in our history, and we cannot just scuttle it. This is unequivo¬ 
cal. Everything should be decided by the law. 

International Affairs. One last question. How did your career as a 
diplomat take sliape? 

Solovyov. My whole adult life happened to revolve around Japan. 
My parents had nothing to do with diplomacy. My father is an engineer. 
And my decision after finishing .secondary .school to enter the Institute 
of Oriental .Studies came as a complete surprl.se to them. After 1 
graduated from the institute 1 was hired at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. In 19E} I was .sent to the Soviet embassy as a probationer. 
So I have been involved in Japan for 38 years now. 

As far as my roots are concerned. I was born in Cherepovets in 
Vologda Region. I try to go back to my home town every chance I get. 
It is certainly true that to feel love for your homeland you sometimes 
have to leave it. But what if your work keeps you abroad almost all 
the time? We need our roots. They nourish us. 


' The Japan Times. May 5. 1989. 
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THE APPEAL to pul forward proposals for improving; Ifie work of 
the Soviet diplomatic service which is contained in the Address of the 
Collegium of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs* nut only to pro¬ 
fessional diplomats and experts in international affairs but also the 
representatives of the public and all people wishing to discuss the 
problem is unprecedented. 

1 would like to use this occasion to put forward my ideas on how to 
raise the efficiency of the Soviet diplomatic service. 

The restructuring of our foreign policy in line with new political 
thinking, the resolutions of the I'irsl Congress of People’s Deputies 
of the USSR, including the fact that it adopted principles to guide our 
state in international affairs,--all this sets new tasks before Soviet 
diplomacy. It should bo acknowledged that we owe the obvious and 
generaly recognised successes of Soviet foreign policy in the first years 
ol perestroika primarily to the innovative, crealive activities of the 
leaders of the country and the top echelon of Soviet diplomacy. The 
first successful breakthroughs are ordy the starling point for the eve¬ 
ryday, versatile and difficult work required for opening up the entire 
field of international relations, their structuring and the preparation 
ol new breakthroughs in the interests of mankind. Thi.s work is en¬ 
trusted to the career Soviet diplomats. And here arises the vital ques¬ 
tion: what should the model of a Soviet di[>loinat iti the conditions of 
new political thinking be? What should be the methods for modelling 
a Soviet diplomatic representative? 

Of course, they totally reject the command methods of the subjective 
and formal selection of the .staff for tlie diplomatic service which were 
prevailing in the recent past. A Soviet diplomat is an expert in inter¬ 
national relations and a professional wdio know*' his business well and 
does it skilfully- He Is able to scientifically analyse modern world de¬ 
velopment w'hich is proceeding in line with the trend towards interna¬ 
tionalisation, democratisation and humanisation, and profoundly reali- 
.ses the priority of common human values, the common intcre.sts of 
mankind and the global pnicesses of our time. 

An important feature of the Soviet diplomat and our diplomacy as a 
whole, a feature we often lacked in the past, is an intensified feeling 
of realism and the perfecl mastering of the “art of the possible’’. Any 
actions aimed at achieving something lying beyond the limits «if the 
possible are doomed tr> failure and, a-, tiie experience has shown, are 
very detrimental to the country. 

At prcsenl, diplonuicy is the noosphere of the polilical life on the 
Earth, and the diplornals are particles of this noosphere linking world 
politics with specific international problems. In order to successfully 
tackle complex modern problems we need active diplomats generating 
new ideas, carrying out novel actions, constantly bringing an ecmunnic, 
political and particularly diplomatic effect to Soviet foteign policy. 

Since the diplomat is the face of the nation our diplomatic service 
needs outstanding per.sonalilies with human charm who possess the art 
of communication. So as to enroll such people in diplomacy we nee<l 
an efficient system for training specialists in international affair.s and 
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tough competition in selecting personnel for the diplomatic service. 

For the diplomats of the Leninist school it was easier to tackle the 
more complex problems involved in the recognition of the Soviet Re¬ 
public and the establishment of diplomatic relations. For years and 
decades they worked in emigration, studied the life of workers, peasants 
and intellectuals in the West. Besides, people there knew tliem well, 
respected and even loved them. Now we have to recall, restore and 
further develop the Leninist traditions of the diplomatic service which 
were the foundation for the creative activities of Gcorgi Chicherin, 
Leonid Krasin, Alexandra Kollontai, Maxim Litvinov and many other 
Soviet diplomats. 

Thus, in order to carry out a diplomatic mission under modern con¬ 
ditions a diplomat must be well acquainted with the host country, in¬ 
tegrate into it instead of simply viewing it as on a business trip. Only 
in this case the mission of a Soviet diplomat bear fruit: the number of 
our friends grt)ws and the host country becomes an interested advocate 
of peaceful and equitable cooperation. 

M. GUREVICHYOV, 

Professor 

Kharkov 


AS SOMEONE who has been in the diplomatic service for many 
years I would like to put forward the following ideas as regards the 
ways for raising the efficiency of the work carried out by Soviet 
embassies and consular offices abroad. 

Until recently the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs pursued a 
rather dubious, not to add fallacious, per.sonncl policy. How was this 
reflected? 

It is possible to cite a number of examples. Nepostism was a major 
factor in deciding who v'as sent abroad—children of high-ranking 
parents wlio were frequently spoilt by permissiveness, wdio often could 
not or did not want to work. This had a negative effect on the quality 
of the work of the embassies. 

Besides, there w'as a practice to appoint to high-ranking posts in the 
embassies persons who were failures at their party or economic work, 
and this seriously damaged the prestige of Soviet establishments 
abroad. As a rule, these were ambitious, conceited people with little 
education, often having no idea of the finer points of diplomatic work, 
the history and culture of the host country, to say nothing of their poor 
knowledge of languages. 

For instance, in 1900 a former first secretary of the Saratov Region 
Committee of the CPSI ’ was sent to Bulgaria as an ambassador. 
This short-wdlted man, who was tremendously conceited unccremo- 
jiiously butted into olher.s’ affairs tried to leach everybody around hini 
how to do their Ji'tis. while being incompeleni in these matters himself. 

Once at the General Consular Office of the USSR in Plovdiv there 
gathered for w-ork party workers, none of whom knew' the intricacies 
of the consular service or the Bulgarian language. 

1 say nothing of the damage to the prestige of tlic state and its 
foreign policy and diplomacy caused by the appointment of officials 
from various localities w'here. as in l.^zbekistan, some top officials have 
l>cen under investigation and accused of corruption, bribe-taking and 
other anti-state and anti-social crimes. Why was this done? I believe 
tbal this question still requires au answer. 

A few' words about diplomatic training. 

At Die meeting wiDi the voters, a candidate people’s deputy from 
.the Institute of International Relations of the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs said that at present this educational establishment enrolls up 
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to one-third of its students from among front-rank workers and sol- 
diers-internationalists. I don’t think this practice is right. Study at the 
institute should not be a reward for good work or inilitary service. 
Other forms of encouragement exist for that purpose. The only crileriurn 
in the selection to such institute as the HR should be knowledge and 
corresponding abilities. 

It seems that it is very important that the embassies display a more 
creative approach to the forecasting of the policy pursued by the host 
country. On the basis of an analysis of the internal political and eco¬ 
nomic situation of a state, its relations with other countries, the ongoing 
and potential international developments one foretell, more or less 
reliably, how a government will act and what steps it will take at 
home and abroad. 

Tor instance, in socialist countries one could foresee perestroika, 
economic reforms, their guidelines and the consequences of these actions 
for the foreign sphere (the establishment of mixed firms, changes in 
the foreign trade structure, etc.) and the introduction of customs 
restrictions on exports. I'orecasts for probable shifts in the correlation 
of political forces in particular countries in the immediate future and 
their consequences for the foreign policy of that country arc also 
possible. 

Now a few words on the issue of awards. We are accustomed to 
conferring awards timing them to certain date.s, while this should be 
done for concrete actions useful for the country, as was the established 
practice in the past. For instance, Alexander Gorchakov received a\i 
order from the tsar because he had managed to frustrate the entry of 
Austrian troops into the Danube principalities, and for his contribution 
to the repeal of the articles of the Paris Treatise of 1856 which was 
humiliating to Russia, he was awarded the title of “illustrious” prince. 
We could also nominate a person for an order or promote people for 
the successful conduct of negotiations or the conclusion of a treaty 
beneficial to the Soviet Union. For instance, awards should have been 
given to those W'ho participated in the elaboration of the INF Treaty 
and the talks on the subject. Probably this is the case but then it should 
be made public. 

M. POZOLOTIN, 

Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary (ret.), 

Moscow 

IN MY OPINION, the introduction of the section “Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador. USSR Embassy” i.s an important step on the way to glasnosl in 
diplomacy which was reliably shielded from publicity by a stone wall. 
It’s good" that the “capital of our diplomacy” is u.sed. Wlial 1 mean are 
the reminiscences of veteran diplomats, such as Leonid Ilyichev and Lev 
Mendelevich. 

As one involved to some extent in the. sphere of external activities 
and a graduate of the Academy of Foreign Trade and one who has 
been abroad many times 1 would like to pul forward some of my ideas. 

While on business trips regularly in the 1966-1986 period to many 
West European and socialist countries, I noticed a declining pro- 
lessioTial level of our diplomats. In the 1960s and the early 1970s it was 
obvious that more skilled diplomats were working at embassies than 
was the case later on. And in the 1980s attention was drawn to the 
fact that in the diplomatic missions there were more people who came 
to the diplomatic service from party, Soviet or economic bodies and 
found themselves in shallow waters working abroad for the first time 
in their mature age. 
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What was most noticeable? The lack of skill in contacts with local 
officials and the fear of such contacts (which was very conspicuous) 
and the excessive use of propa^^anda cliches in talks. 

It seems that we have to reorganise the training of diplomats. It 
seems that a new approach is needed to the Diplomatic Academy. 
Maybe we should send there only junior diplomats and experts in in¬ 
ternational affairs to raise their professional level. I believe that it is 
difficult, to re-train a seasoned administrator or an economist especially 
so since he needs to learn a foreign language. 

One more point. Only diplomats who have undergone .special party 
training or even gone through the course at the Supreme Party School, 
and not the other way round, should become .«iecretaries of the joint 
party committees at the embassies. This is my profound conviction. 

Besides, any person should have the right to apply and participajte 
in the competition for admission into the Academy of Foreign Trade, 
the Diplomatic Academy and the Mo.scow State Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Relations. Only competition, and not a recommendation. Only 
this approach guarantees the inflow of fresh forces to the spheres of. 
diplomacy and foreign economic relations. 

As for Mendelevich’s publication I was surpri.sed to learn that we 
have a service engaged in foreign policy planning and that it, as it 
turns out. operated during the period of stagnation when talks on 
disarmament and relations with West Germany, the United States and 
other countries were at a standstill. This publication makes it clear 
why this was the case. 

The USSR Ministry of F'oreign Affairs is going through a period of 
changes. This is also seen from our foreign policy moves. However, 
people are still separated from the foreign policy which is elaborated 
in secrecy. Many of our major steps come as a surprise to the country 
and, besides, there is a trend to aim them at the foreign audience 
rather than at the Soviet people. It would be intere.sting, for instance, 
to know how the elaboration of initiatives on the reduction of weapons 
is progressing. Who is involved in the process? 

1 do not believe that the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs was in¬ 
volved in sending our troops to Afghani.stan. But 1 cannot believe that 
the top officials of the Ministry were ignorant of the move. I wonder 
what their position was? 

1 thank the editorial board for the.se and other interesting publica¬ 
tion and believe that it would be useful and interesting to go on with 
publications from the series “The Fund (Capital) of the Soviet Diplo¬ 
macy”, We talked too little about our prominent diplomats. 

V. LATYSHEV, 
Office employee, 

Zhukovsky 


TO MY MIND the road to diplomatic work should be more de¬ 
mocratic. It is necessary that any person who wants to should be able 
to participate in the competition which, undoubtedly, should be 
stiff. As far as 1 know' today the practice is that first of all a person 
needs a recommendation of a party committee and only then are his 
personal qualities as a candidate investigated. 

I believe that there should be better ethnic repTesentation among 
the workers from our country abroad. To my mind diplomats from the 
Asian part of the Soviet Union could work more efficiently in .Asian 
countries. I can judge about that on the basis of my experience in fra¬ 
ternal Mongolia which I visited more than once. In the staff of the 
S6viet embassy in the MPR and con.sulatcs-gcneral 1 have not met 
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Buryats who, as is known, have many features in common with the 
Mongols, including the language. To strengthen friendship between the 
Soviet and Mongolian peoples this circumstance would play a major 
role. 


Bichura, Buryat ASSR 


S. BUDAZHAPOV, 

Party worker. 


I’M A POLE, friend of your country and work at the Poznan Uni¬ 
versity. I know many of your scieiitisLs some of whom are People’s 
Deputies of the USSR. I would like to say a few words about the work 
of the Soviet consulate in Poznan and how we as Poles regard and 
appraise it. 

1 understand that the work of a consulate is a difficult and respon¬ 
sible task. I think that to raise its role, inlluencc and improve the 
results of its work among the Polish public it is necessary to do the 
following. 

It is necessary to send to Poland only workers who know the 
Polish language, the history of Poland, its peculiarities, the strong and 
weak points of all spheres of life. Unfortunately, today not everything 
is satisfactory in this respect in your consulate in Poznan. 

It is necessary to cast aside the outdated practices of “isolation” 
towards Polish citizens. Why do Soviet people .so seldom visit Polish 
families? Friendly relations are born in personal and not only ofrici;^l 
contacts. 

The consulate building does not have a library with Soviet books, 
nor does it even have a reading-room with Soviet magazines, and 
Soviet films are not shown to Polish citizens. 1 have an opportunity to 
compare the work of the American and Soviet consulates in Poznan, 
and this comparison is not in the Soviet Union’s favour. So, it comes 
as no surprise that young people Hock to the Americans becau.se the 
Soviet consulate does not arrange cultural funct'ons for the Poles. 

The British Council and Alliance Fran«;aise are active at Poznan 
University. Why is there no such service sponsored by our neighbour, 
the Soviet Union? Why do the British and the French value contacts 
with and work among the Polish citizens and the Soviet side does not? 
What is the reason: are there no means for Ihis or are these short¬ 
comings in the work of the organisation concerned? Or perhaps new 
approaches do not work and things are rolling along the beaten path? 

Consular officers seldom speak to Polish audiences. .'Vnd when this 
does occur once in a wliile, the speeches are mainly reduced to common 
slogans about peace, friendship and other well-known and trite topics. 
There are too little lectures on what Is going on in the .Soviet Union 
and the difficulties encountered by pere.Ntr»)ika. A demanding approach 
should be displayed toward.s public talks to Polish audiences, particu¬ 
larly today: either these talks should be of high quality or not bo given 
at all. 

Today all of us mu.-^t look lor new original forms of work. There 
should be more meetings with rank-and-file citizens and those who 
exert influence on public opinion and not only with Polish officials. 
Less time should be spent in the consular offices. The focus should be 
on higher quality of work instead of the higlier quantity of various 
undertakings. 


(Continiird nn pap,f fHO) 


THEME OF THE MONTH 


ON THE EUROPEAN SCENE 


FOR ALL THE MULTITUDE of events in the Old Continent over the last few 
months, such as the Soviet leader's visits to the FRG and to France, the Con¬ 
ference of the Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty member 
states in Bucharest, the London Information Forum, the Paris Conference on 
the Human Dimension, the Vienna talks on conventional arms reduction 
from the Atlantic to the Urals, the summit meeting of the world's leading 
capitalist countries, elections for the European Parliament, elections in Poland, 
to mention just a few, there is still reason to speak of their definite intercon¬ 
nection and interdependence, and of a key note running through many of 
them, as it were. 

A sense of European community is clearly gaining strength in what has 
for decades been a continent of estrangement and even confrontation 
between the two social-political systems. There are real opportunities for 
removing the barriers which have arisen in various years for various reasons 
(like the Western policy of the Cold War or Stalinism which did much to 
rupture many pan-European connections). It comes out that different states 
can jointly form a far more stable and humane system of good-neighbourli¬ 
ness which can be variously called: a common European home, a home of 
mutual understanding, a Europe of geography and history (the expression 
coined by President Francois Mitterrand of France) etc. Moreover, not only 
has It become clear what path must be taken but movement along that path 
is in progress. 

The last few weeks have been a kind of landmark in this movement. 
Mikhail Gorbachev's trips to the FRG and France have shown that the Soviet 
reform policy is generally welcomed in Western Europe. West German com¬ 
mentators were unanimous in noting that not since the days of Charles De 
Gaulle and John Kennedy have foreign leaders been accorded such a rousing 
welcome on the Rhine. 

Those who have witnessed the latest top-level visit to the FRG as well 
as the previous one, seven-and-a-half years ago, have detected changes in 
Soviet-West German relations and in Europe as a whole. In that not-so-dis- 
tant autumn, when negotiations were conducted in Bonn and both parties 
expressed their sincere desire for peace (while supporting attempts to ensure 
their security mainly by military means), there were rallies of protest in va¬ 
rious cities of the FRG against the presence of Soviet forces in Afghanistan, 
human rights violatic-is, etc. This time round, there was an entirely different 
demonstration in the centre of the capital, one in support of Moscow's new 
policy. In Paris, emotions were more restrained. But by any standards, the ge¬ 
neral atmosphere in Franco-Soviet relations was by far more favourable than 
before. There is a possibility of mutually renouncing not only the cultivation 
of the"enemy image", but also the dogmas and stereotypes of the past deca¬ 
des, including the customary system of coordinates: there is antagonims bet¬ 
ween capitalism and socialism, and confrontation is as inevitable as the rep¬ 
lacement of capitalism by socialism. We no longer shy at the word "conver¬ 
gence", and still we have found this notion rehabilitated too recently for us 
to have really comprehended It. We say: More socialismi But, perhaps, this 
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is just the way for us to follow, taking in, notably, the worthy things we find 
in advanced Western democracies. 

Do we realise how socialised modern capitalism is, especially and above 
all, in Western Europe? The Welfare State is, in fact, a primordial socialist 
concept. And in the West it offers far more effective and dependable socio¬ 
economic guarantees that under "actual socialism" and has struck root so 
solid and deep in the fabric of social life that it is not seriously challenged 
even by the most radically-minded conservative governments. 

Now, look at the reprivatisation of State industry under way, in one form 
or another, throughout the whole of Europe. Let us not forget that what this 
means is not just turning over enterprises into private hands; it means open¬ 
ing up an opportunity of co-ownership for those who work at these enter¬ 
prises, that is, in substance, ending the workers' alienation from the means 
of production and results of labour, which is, properly speaking, what Marx 
and Engels saw as the goal of Socialism. Now, what we have done, as a 
matter of fact, by proclaiming almost everything as the property of the State 
was to relinquish the birth-right of Socialist ownership. If you think of it, the 
Western nations intent on restricting State intervention in social affairs are 
well ahead of us in this sense, too. 

Speaking seriously of common European space: law, information, econo¬ 
mics and culture, one must understand that there will have to be serious do¬ 
mestic as well as foreign policy reforms. Unity can be achieved only between 
like societies. That does not mean uniformity, but just likeness of dissimilar 
societies. That is to say that they must all have a mechanism of democratic 
self-expression by people at the polls, a free press, as an institution of civil 
society, and an economy based on the principles of a social market. But the 
particular forms they all assume can be numerous. 

It must be properly acknowledged that European statesmen, in their 
efforts to meet the challenge of practical politics, have arrived at the conclu¬ 
sions the theorists have yet to reach. 

The joint statement signed in Bonn is paricularly indicative in this respect. 
For the first time in history, two large nations, belonging to differing social 
systems, are speaking with one voice for a concept rising above ideological 
differences and stemming from universal values. Let us hope this is not just 
yet another statement of high intent by High Contracting Parties (of which 
there have been so many in the past!). The accords signed in the FRC and 
France are of a realistic, or to be exact, pragmatic kind. Beyond doubt, there 
will henceforward be more mutual understanding and more concert between 
the blueprints and work schedules for builders from various countries in the 
construction of a new European edifice of peace. 


MAJOR AND MINOR SHIFTS attesting to a warming of the political clima¬ 
te in Europe are taking place in particular areas, too, notably, in so complex 
one as military-strategic. And the point is not just that today's Europe looks 
not so much like a building site for a common house as a minefield for a 
coming battle. The decades of confrontation have effectively infected the 
minds of Europeans with mistrust, suspicion, enmity and even fear which 
deluded them into believing that security and stability can be achieved only 
through an arms race. 

We have rejected the "Who will overcome whom?" formula of the past. 
And we do so not only in theory. Upwards of 16,000 Soviet soldiers and 
officers have left the GDR, Poland and Czechoslovakia. At the same time, the 
strength of the armies of other socialist countries is being i educed, their ar¬ 
mouries limited and defence budgets cut. 

What has been the response ot the other side? One must admit, it is not 
in a great hurry to act. Although our partners are negotiating with us and 
signing important agreements, they are moving rather slowly, with reserve 
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and reluctance to give up the plans they have already worked out. However, 
certain positive changes in Western military-political tactics can be observed. 
In the negotiations in Bonn and Paris, our initiatives received proper atten¬ 
tion, and Chancellor Helmut Kohl and President Francois Mitterrand presented 
their own interesting considerations and ideas about the reduction of armed 
forces. In consequence, for the first time, the reaction to our initiatives was 
not suspicion and criticism, but serious and concrete answers. 

There are perspective new forms of economic links. Which? Placing orders 
with Soviet research institutes, using our space technologies for commercial 
ends, sharing in the exploitation of capacities made available for civilian 
production through reconversion, to mention just a few. 

However, for the time being the level and character of economic rela¬ 
tions on the continent cannot be found satisfactory. There have been no more 
than initial probings with a view to a fuller utilisation of the intercomplemen¬ 
tary economic potentialities of Western and Eastern Europe, the EEC and the 
CMEA. 

We are willing to become more actively integrated in world-wide econo¬ 
mic links, including those building up on the European scene. Western Europe 
can be seen disposed to help us economically. In principle, references to help 
must not wound our pride. There is nothing to be ashamed of in accepting 
your neighbour's help in a European home if you are in difficult circumstances. 

But we should note the authoritative opinion of the members of the Tri¬ 
lateral Commission, who have drawn up a report on the results of their 
trip to the USSR: The common interests of the Western nations prompt them 
to avoid periodically granting large credits to the Soviet Union: for the Soviet 
Union that would mean creating a situation of sustained indebtedness; for 
the industrialised democratic countries that would be tantamount to lending 
support of unlimited duration to an unbalanced economy in the absence of 
indispensable fundamental reforms, such as a price reform, greater free¬ 
dom for enterprises and the introduction of a convertible ruble, with a poten¬ 
tially irresponsible approach to affairs. 

Whatever the motives of the authors of the report, their considerations 
are, alas, not groundless. For example, of the three billion marks' worth of 
credits, granted last October by a consortium of banks of the FRG for the 
modernisation of the Soviet light and food industries, only 350 million have 
so far been used, in point of fact. What about the rest? A total of 1,600 mil¬ 
lion marks' worth of credits are still under negotiation, and over a billion 
marks have simply not been claimed as yeti We have hundreds of millions 
of petrodollars slipping through our fingers because of our failure to install 
the equipment required. No better is the lot of joint ventures. Many of them 
are in difficulties arising from confusion, fear of responsibility or other flaws 
typical of our departments. 

Beyond question, ail kinds of discriminatory provisions, like the COCOM's 
black lists, are also an obstacle to the development of business links in Europe. 
There are still, it appears, some who have to be persuaded that trade in 
Europe must be free from reservations, conditions and attempts to gain uni¬ 
lateral advantages. 


FOR MANY YEARS we kept up an extremely negative posture in respect 
to international European organisations. As a matter of fact, we ignored them, 
read a contemptuous meaning into the name of the Common Market and 
declared the Council of Europe (CE) an "instrument of the Cold War". 

The West repaid in the same coin, and therefore it certainly goes to the 
credit of the Council of Europe that it has realised that the new Soviet policy 
has opened up new prospects for the CE and extended a "special invitation" 
status to the USSR as well as to Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia. This has 
made it possible, for the first time, for socialist states to participate in the de- 
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liberations of the most representative organisation of the Old World. And by 
the same token, the council has reaffirmed its right to be called European and 
justified the comment in the French Le Monde that the CE "is living in the 
hour of perestroika". 

Future cooperation between socialist countries and the CE is but one of 
the numerous examples of a breakthrough on the European "humanitarian 
front". Unquestionably, our international actions in this area are closely bound 
with what we are doing at home. Unfortunately, there is still a gap between 
the laws we have in our country and our international agreements, particu> 
larly, in the area of civil and political rights. We repeat that the self-imposed 
isolation of Soviet people from the whole wide world must be ended. Yet 
things are changing slowly; suffice it to mention that four times as many 
people travelled abroad from our country before the revolution as now; on 
the other hand, the number of tourists alone from Western Europe travelling 
to other countries every year exceeds 100 million... 

And yet, there has been progress. For instance, it was not so long ago 
that we proudly announced that our borders were "closed", but now we wel¬ 
come the opening of all doors for international contacts and regard any de¬ 
lays in the issuing of visas, let alone refusals to issue them, as a relic of the 
past. The flow of Soviet travellers is swelling and so are the queues in front 
of consular offices. It seems it is high time to "humanise" consular troubles 
and consider our idea of a common European visa procedure. To this end, 
the West must meet us half-way, as it has done already, in fact. In other areas. 

These are by no means trouble-free times for Europe. One cause for 
trouble is the present American administration's position which, to judge 
by all accounts, still operated according to the "wait-and-see" principle. 

And yet Europe is becoming a generator for democratising, humanising 
eind demilitarising international relations. Analysing this summer's events, it 
will be no exaggeration to conclude that this continent has entered a new 
period of its history, one of construction of a strong peaceful Europe. 




VIEWPOINT 


OPTIONS FOR THE PERSIAN GULF 


Victor POLYAKOV 


FOR ALMOST A DECADE the Persian Gulf area has been a highly 
tense region. Here political and religious contradictions, having grown 
into a bloody war, which resulted in expanded foreign military naval 
presence, are not subsiding. 

The Soviet Union supports the idea of normalising the situation in 
the Gulf, (he transition of the states of that region to mutual relations 
based on peaceful coexistence which corresponds both to the Soviet 
Union’s national interests and the interests of the international com¬ 
munity al large. 

In its idea of ensuring security in the Gulf area the Soviet Union 
proceeds from the necessity of a broad international agreement which 
would provide for a reliable system of safeguards on the part of the per¬ 
manent members of the UN Security Council. The Soviet Union believes 
that it is imperative to withdraw foreign warships of non-litloral states 
from (he Persian Gulf and expresses its readiness to withdraw its ships 
al ihe initial stage of freeing tlie region from foreign fleets. 

The Persian Gulf is a vast region of the Indian Ocean. In this regard 
Soviet initiatives on tne demilitarisation of the Indian Ocean zone and 
the measures in support of the UN resolution on convening an interna¬ 
tional conference to implement the UN Declaration on the Indian Ocean as 
a Zone of Peace arc relevant to the Persian Gulf, as well. 


THERF- WAS VARIED REACTION to the Soviet proposals. 

There is no doubt that the Gulf countries are attracted to Soviet 
di])lomacy’s novel, vigorous and flexible approach to global and regional 
problems. They cannot but see that the .Soviet Union has proclaimed and 
upholds profoundly moral principles on the international scene, advances 
ami seeks to lealise immane goals. That is why the thrust of the Soviet 
moves towards universal peace is appreciated and supported. 

Kuwait, for one, supported the idea of setting up a eoinprehensive 
.system of internali.,nal security and, at the 42nd UN General Assembly 
Session, voted for a resolution calling for the further elaboration of this 
problem. It positively assesses the concepts of a nuclear-free and non¬ 
violent world, the proposals on ensuring security and developing inter¬ 
national cooperation in Asia and Ihe Pacific Ocean basin. It shares the 
principles of the Delhi Declaration of 1986 and believes that they contain 
the foundations of equitable, peaceful and constructive inter-state rela- 

Viclor Polyak»v, Cand. Sc. (Econ.), is Second Secretary of the USSR Embassy 
in Kuwait. 
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tions. Our initiatives, with a greater or lesser degree of readiness, are 
supported by the leaders of other littoral states of the Persian Gulf. 

Within the regional framework, our plans of 1980 for the normalisa¬ 
tion of the military-political situation in the Gulf accord with the key in¬ 
terests of these countries by providing for the seltleiiient of the Iran-lraq 
conflict and ensuring a transition from instability and war in the region 
to security, concord and peace. The session of the Council of Ministers 
of the CCG' which was held last September proclaimed as the main 
principles of a peaceful settlement in the region goodneighbourliness and 
respect for territorial integrity, the renunciation of aggression, subver¬ 
sive actions and interference of the Persian Gulf countries into the in¬ 
ternal affairs of each other, the support of free navigation in the Gulf 
and the Ormuz Strait. 

Thus, we have a sunilar concept of the region as an arcrj existing 
according to the principles of peace, equality and reciprocity. Nonetheless 
the Arab states did not support our proposals which seemed to meet their 
interests. In fact, only the idea, the tenor of the Soviet moves and tiie 
perception of the image of the region by the USSR are approved, while 
the concrete implementation of the programmes is postponed. 

It seems that this situation is due not only to the pressure exerted by 
the West on the states of the region in order to offset the Soviet efforts. 
Another factor is that the global interests of the USSR as a greal power 
with regard to the political situation in a particular region of the world 
may objectively not coincide with the views of the regional countries. 
We make a package of initiatives, define their content and scale, the geog-» 
raphical scope, the composition of the participants in agreements and 
their guarantors proceeding from the national interests of the Soviet 
Union. We are guided by the principle according to which Soviet diplo¬ 
macy must create an international political situation facilitating internal 
reforms and strive to convince our partners to move in the direction 
suggested by the Soviet Union. 

The monarchies of the Arabian Peninsular as well as those on the 
other side of the Gulf have their own concepts of “security” and its prio¬ 
rities in their home region. They perceive security arrangements in light 
of their national traditions which betray psychological traditions of the 
East and are influenced by religious considerations. Of course, we have 
to take into account the right of our partners in the Persian Gulf to 
adhere to their own concept of ensuring security however contradictory 
and illogical it may seem to us in the elaboration of Soviet moves. 

In their approach to the problems of security the countries of the Gulf 
proceed from the principle of self-reliance which is perceived as con¬ 
certed political and military efforts by the CCG members. The stress is 
laid on political and diplomatic instruments in tackling the tasks posed, 
while the use of weapons is allowed only for defence purposes. 

The thesis of defending the region by the forces of its states declared 
as the ideal arrangement implies a vigilant altitude to any attempts to 
impose a particular concept of defence or security and Interfere, under 
the cover-up of political arguments, in the matters which the Arabian 
monarchies regard as their exclusive prerogative. Mistrust of outside 
initiatives has its historical roots: the semi colonial dependence of the 
local sheikhs on Britain is a thing of the not-so-distant past, while com¬ 
plex relations with global US ambitions is a reality. Their vigilance is 
also explained by the desire to maintain a political balance between the 
United Stales and the Soviet Union. Hence the slogan: “to exclude the 
gulf from the struggle of the Great Powersj”. It should be admitted that 
the proposals on the Persian Gulf which were advanced in December 
1980 by the former Soviet leader in his speech before Indian MPs were 
couched in the terms which were arrogant towards and disrespectful of 
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the slates of the region which were pushed into the background of the 
Soviet initiatives. The then chief of the General Staff of the Kuwaiti 
armed forces staled that Brezhnev was interfering in matters which were 
none of his business, while the states in the region were capable of de¬ 
fending themselves and had enough personnel and hardware to protect 
their interests and existence. The governments of Saudi Arabia, Oman 
and Bahrein also showed a negative reaction. Saudi newspapers wrote 
at that time that the responsibility for the security of the Gulf region 
rested with its countries, while the USSR failed to take into account the 
might of the Arabs and was interfering into the issues of Islam and the 
region. 

If we return to the present, what the Arab monarchies still favour 
most is a regional system of peace and stability whose participants could 
only be the states bordering on the Gulf, including Iran and Iraq, and 
to whom the above-mentioned formulations on non-interference in the 
internal affairs and non-aggression are addressed above all. 

The CCG countries place the responsibility for ensuring the security 
of the sea routes in the Persian Gulf and the Ormuz Strait with the in¬ 
ternational community actually reducing the concept of self-reliance to 
the protection of one’s own territory, airspace and territorial waters from 
outside encroachments. This concept apparently does not rule out the 
presence of foreign warships in the Persian Gulf The Arabian monar¬ 
chies .say that they are no longer responsible for their presence and that 
this presence in the international waters of the Gulf concerns only the 
.states whose flag they fly. 

The reasoning of the Arab sheikhs shows an obvious discrepancy 
between the wish to defend the region with their own forces and the con¬ 
struction of theories dealing with security matters in such a way that 
they do no directly reject the presence of foreign ships in the Persian 
Gulf. It seems that this approach is associated with a recognition of the 
fact that their own military and political potential is insufficient to pre¬ 
vent operations of foreign fleets. 

The monarchic regimes of the Gulf do not demand a total withdrawal 
of the American fleet. This situation creates the impression that most of 
the Arab Peninsular countries regard the military presence of the West 
as a factor guaranteeing the preservation of their own rule and offsetting 
the dangers emanating from stronger neighbours. 

It makes more clear the rea.sons behind the cool attitude to the idea 
which is the cornerstone of the Soviet initiatives, the need to put an end 
to foreign military presence. To support their position Kuwait and other 
countries of the region reiterate the thesis that they do not regard bigger 
foreign fleets in the Gulf as a threat to the independence of the stales 
situated there but perceive it as a form of exercising international re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the freedom of navigation. In the same vein, 
as well as in order to offset the large-scale Western military presence, 
ttiey see as justified the presence of the Soviet Navy in the Gulf and the 
escort of Soviet civilian vessels by military ships. 

An important factor determining the conduct of the participants of 
the Council on CoOi>cration in regional affairs is the continuing in¬ 
stability of the military political situation in the Gulf in connection with 
the stalemate in the Iran-Traq talks. Without their successful conclusion 
tlie CCG members have to put brakes on the proposed changes, be 
cautious in appraising the situation in the Persian Gulf and resort to 
wait-and-see tactics in matters involving the development of relations with 
Iran. Mostly due to objective reasons the CCG postpones the implemen¬ 
tation of the plans. 

The CCG members are aware of the fact that the outlines of the 
postwar peaceful arrangement in the Gulf will become part and parcel 
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of an overall Iran-Iraq agreement. The participation of the littoral states 
in the elaboration of a foundation for peace is obligatory under Article 
8 of Resolution 598 of the UN Security Council envisaging contacts of 
the UN Secretary General for these purposes with interested parties 
Thus, there exists an indirect recognition of the important peace-making 
role of the UN in the processes affecting the region hut simultaneously 
the issue of the UN performing one way or another "the role of a guaran¬ 
tor of agreements on security in the region is passed over in silence. 

The efforts by the oil monarchies of the Gulf are now concentrated on 
facilitating the full implementation of Resolution 598 which they perceive 
as a pledge for the settlement of the conflict and the normalisation of the 
atmosphere in the Gulf. Intensive work is in progress with Iraq and Iran 
and contacts with the permanent members of the Security Council have 
become more regular. 

The CCG participants arc worried by the initiatives which in their 
view can sidetrack the implementation of Resolution 598. Ihey showed a 
rather cautious attitude to the Soviet proposal to create, under the (IN 
flag, international naval forces in the Gulf (autumn 1987) as they saw 
it as an attempt to undermine the efforts exerted at that time in order to 
make Iran accept Resolution 598. 


COMPARISON OF THE POSITIONS make it possible to draw the 
following conclusions. 

It would be justified to regard the Persian Gulf area as a separate 
region where the Soviet Union concentrates its efforts aimed at establish¬ 
ing a zone of peace or conclude a multilateral agreement on confidence- 
building measures and the safety of communication routes. The Persian 
Gulf has political, economic and religious characteristics which link it 
with the rest of the Arab world and its problems, while it is less associated 
with the Indian Ocean. That is why by narrowing the scope of our efforts 
and reducing the number of those to whom we appeal we would facilitate 
the promotion of our initiatives. 

Probably instead of concealing the host countries of the region, the 
littoral states, behind such wordings as “and other interested parties” 
it is advisable to involve them in initiatives and appeal directly to them 
so as to avoid the exacerbation of the “small countries complex”. This 
would eliminate a lot of prejudice and evoke a positive response on 
their part 

A few words about the es.sencc of the initiatives. Naturally, they 
should take into account Soviet interests and bo the result of buisness- 
like coordination between the USSR Foreign Ministry and other Soviet 
departments involved in tackling foreign-policy and external economic 
problems. But it seems that the path leading to tangible positive results 
lies through preparatory talks on the essence and nature of the initiatives 
with the partners in the Gulf area, primarily all those with whom we 
maintain diplomatic relations. Direct contacts allow to identify common 
points in our usually far-flung plans and the pragmatic concepts of the 
local countries which are concerned with immediate and specific tasks of 
consolidating their security. 

It is important to identify similar positions acceptable to the parties 
and subsequently develop them since, as the practice shows, when a pro¬ 
posal is made out of the clear blue without preliminary examination it 
is often perceived by the Gulf countries as an alien element and is met 
with a cautious and suspicious approach rooted in the historical prejudice 
towards moves of a great power. The efforts of ambassadors and special 
envoys are objectively not enough to overcome such a bias. It seems that 

5— 1870 (aHr.i.) 
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a preliminary probing can facilitate matters, and appropriate forms are 
gradually elaborated. 

We can probably ponder over the feasibility of withdrawing the ships 
of the Soviet Navy from the Gulf when, naturally, they accomplish their 
tasks of escorting Soviet tankers. It is important to evaluate to what 
extent their further presence in the area will accord with tactical and 
political interests, whether the material inputs are compensated by poli¬ 
tical and military benefits or whether the withdrawal of their 20 warships 
by the United States beginning from last autumn will devalue the Soviet 
pledge on withdrawing our fleet at the initial stage of freeing the region 
from foreign military naval presence. 


’ The CCG, Council for Coopcraiion of the Arab states of the Persian Giilf was 
set up in 1981. Its lueinbers are Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Oman, the UAE, Bahrein and 
Qatar, 



SCIENCE, POLITICS AND GLASNOST 


Vitaly GOLDANSKY 


THE WORD “GLASNOST” does not need to be translated today. 
Perestroika introduced this term into international parlance. So now the 
“sputnik” has its own satellite. But let us abandon the play on words and 
look into the relationship between these two notions, one symbolising 
scientific and technological progress and the other, a policy of renovation 
and democracy. Does glasnost rest on a solid, objective basis or does it 
depend on the goodwill of “the bosses”? Can it suddenly end? And if it 
can, what would that mean for us? 

Time is quickly running out: only yesterday, it seems, we argued over 
whether or not we needed glasnost, and what its limits should be, but 
today, along with tens of millions of TV viewers, radio li.stcners and 
newspaper readers, we are witnessing an event stunning in its opcnness-i- 
Ihc Congress of the People’s Deputies of the USSR. And still, the ques¬ 
tion asked above is worrying many people. 

All arguments—soinclimcs very sophisticated and lengthy—over 
what glasnost really is, how much of it should be in our society and 
whom (or what) it should or should not concern only show, as I sec 
it, that we. began to advance in a long dark tunnel towards the light at 
the other end. All these arguments, of course, can well be explained in 
historical terms, so 1 think there is nothing to argue about. We are 
witnessing an objective and historically irreversible process. And the 
very development of science is a guarantee of this. 

People say, with reason, that technology is outdistancing human 
conscience. This is, above all, an exponential growth of the flow of in¬ 
formation, its diversity, volume and the speed of its delivery, the itn- 
provement of the quality of the means of its recording, storing, and 
dissemination of information, concerning, for instance, basic para¬ 
meters of modern computers and other information systems such as 
efficient operative memory and rapiil action. 

“The. world is moving h)rward,” as Gianni Rodari once said. It is 
moving forward whether we want it to or not and, moreover, our world 
has radically changed! It has become dilTerenl—this must be understood 
now! And if we still have our .scanty Xerox equipment behind steel-clad 
doors, we must realise, the earlier the better, the threat confronting 
science and the very intellect of .our citizens. A few years ago Academi¬ 
cian Roald Sagdevev said at a general meeting of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences: “So long as we look on Xerox as a class enemy, we shall 
trail along at the back of science and technology.” Unfortunately, the 
attitude to Xero.x as to an evil spirit was also displayed at the Congress 
of People’s Deputies of the USSR. 

Scientific literature, for all its extreme ramification and specialisa¬ 
tion, is becoming increasingly accessible to scientists, and thus Xerox’s 

Academician Vitaly Goldansky is Director of the Semyonov Institute of Chemical 
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exclusive role. Xerox is becoming one of the major instruments de¬ 
termining the effectiveness of scientific information and productivity of 
scientific research. It is becoming the main “printing machine” for 
libraries, where the situation is, indeed, disastrous. The full and prompt 
provision of information is imperative for the rapid and effective de¬ 
velopment of science. 

(Not to mention the great importance of the knowledge of foreign 
languages, primarily English. The situation here is improving, though 
slowly, but we shall be optimistic and hope that by the end of this 
century many millions of Soviet people, including 1.5-2 million of scien¬ 
tific workers, will be capable of receiving information in written and 
also spoken foreign languages). 

Today, new types of international information and communication 
are emerging—all kinds of data banks with automated inputs and 
outputs for subscribers. International radio broadcasting will recede 
into the background in the future, giving way to an international TV 
network operating through space satellites. Personal computers, which 
are becoming increasingly widespread (mainly in the West, so far), not 
only store and manipulate information but also multiply it. 

Today, the world is becoming more open than ever before. There is 
no sense in arguing if this is good or bad. One should realise that 
today opennes is a way of existence for our civilisation, an earnest of 
its survival and progress. Therefore democracy and glasnost are objec¬ 
tively keeping pace with scientific and technological progress, com¬ 
plementing each other. 

This means that one problem should not be solved separately from 
another: say, we would achieve success in science and technology first 
and only then would we begin to promote glasnost and perhaps would 
make Xerox equipment, for one, accessible for all. Democracy and the 
progress of science and technology are closely interrelated. This prompts 
the following conclusion: if we set ourselves only one task—I stress, 
only one—that of developing the productive forces in the country and 
improving the economy, we would require a streamlined, clear and 
logically verifiable policy in the field of information. Today this is the 
most expensive commodity, a gold mine for our country, the key to its 
power and success. Therefore people should be thoroughly informed 
today. They mu.st be made a most active subject of world and domestic 
information flow. That, in my view, is a natural development of new- 
thinking posiulates, a guarantee of man’s active participation in politics 
and economics, and the wmy to reviving the nation’s economy. 

But opposition to our being kept informed, to glasnost, is tantamount 
lo society's self-destruction. 

I am convinced that the idea of the emergent information society 
should be coordinated w'ith the policy of national security. To begin 
wMth, lei me remark thal the concept of nuclear deterrence has grown 
outdated technically and morally. One must admit, of course, that in the 
past it did act .is a brake, preventing a war between East and West, 
hut it has now' degenerated into a threat to the existence of mankind. 
So, there is a danger of an accidental conflict, and the destiny of people 
is made dependent on computers, w’hich may fail. 

Yes, we arc alive largely due to deterrence, as they say in the West. 
But is our life, the life of nuclear hostages satisfactory in such condi¬ 
tions? Can we not think of anything better than this? 

The satellite equipment designed for surveillance from space fitted 
out with all kinds of sensors to monitor everything that is going on 
down on the Earth surface (and sometimes underwater and under¬ 
ground) has been developing at a rapid pace. Now' it can count stars 
on servicemen’s shoulder-straps, horrifying the keepers of secrets. But, 
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perhaps, this is the beginning of entirely new and safe deterrence? Of a 
reliable system of mutual verification? Isn’t this system already in 
operation, verifying compliance with the INF Treaty? Nuclear deterrence, 

1 am sure, must be replaced with verification deterrence based on mutual 
control and inspection. 

Such methods are very effective, which is easily proved by negative 
examples. Recently we lost a great deal, having underestimated and 
fearing these methods. I shall remind you that from 1958 to 1961, the 
USA and the USSR observed an undeclared moratorium on all types 
of nuclear weapon testing. Regretfully, and to our shame, we violated 
the moratorium. The declared reason for the violation was that France 
went ahead with the testing. That decision was strongly censured by 
Academician Andrei Sakharov. We were very close to complete prohibi¬ 
tion of all nuclear tests, but, unfortunately, the chance was lost. The 
treaty signed by the USSR, the USA and Britain in 1963 banned the 
tests only in three environments; the ground, water and the atmosphere. 
Underground tests have not been banned largely because, among other 
things, at that time we were oppo.sed in every way to verification, 
regarding it as a form of espionage and a violation of sovereignty. 

Speaking about nuclear tests, I think that the unilateral moratorium 
we adhered to for some time has not made us any weaker. On the con¬ 
trary, it enhanced our prestige abroad and strengthened, in fact, our 
negotiating positions, and it should not have been ended. The principle 
of parity is outdated, wasteful and senseless. And this goes double foE 
parity in nuclear tests. Bad old habits should be given up. 

People often ask if this idea of verification Hcterrcncc is shared by 
our foreign colleagues. To answer this question, 1 shall cite one example. 

1 spent some time early last year in the United States where I had very 
interesting meetings in a number of political science centres, as, for 
instance, at Harvard University, or rather at one of its research centres 
headed by Prof. Paul Doty, a well-known political scientist, and at the 
Herbert York Institute in San Diego, and the Los Angeles political 
science centre headed by Michael Intrilligalor. In each of these places 1 
gave reports devoted, by and large, to one subject—scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress and new political thinking. Of course, the idea of 
' crification deterrence was present one way or another in all these re¬ 
ports. It won over new supporters. 

I have heard quite often that scientists and their reckless curiosity 
are to Idame for all our misfortunes—the environmental danger, the 
presence of mass destruction weapons, new diseases and viruses. 

I strongly disagree with this. Apart from the creative quest of scientists, 
there exist ideology, politics and, finally, the politicians with their likes 
and dislikes. 

More than thirty years back, Bertran Russel and Albert Einstein 
addressed mankind with a manifesto. Were they heeded, those scientists? 
But if we take a closer look at their ideas, we shall not fail to see that 
they were the ABC of new thinking with all its attributes. They 
appealed that we must learn to think in a new way, we must learn to 
ask ourselves not about what steps are to be taken in order to attain a 
military victory of the camp to which we belong, for such steps no 
longer exist. We must ask ourselves another question: what steps can 
be taken to avert the armed struggle whose outcome would be cata¬ 
strophic to its participants? 

Ahead of us lies the road of uninterrupted progress, happiness, 
knowledge and wisdom, went on their appeal. They asked: Shall we opt 
for that road instead of destruction? We appeal to all, as people to 
people: remember that you belong to the human race... 
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Having read this text, Nikita Khrushchev felt offended for himself 
.and for socialism. Our leader, whose time 1 remember, on the whole, 
with warmth, was convinced that in a possible future war only capital¬ 
ism would perish, because it was “historically doomed”. 

Now about the environment. I’d like to recall an American re¬ 
searcher, Rachel Carson, who as early as 1962 wrote the book Silent 
Spring. That was, in fact, the first alarm signalled: life on Earth was 
threatened. For the first time scientists warned of the destruction of the 
ozone layer and the hothouse effect. 

We all remember the “great construction projects” of communism 
that so much imbalanced ecology. Were they proposed by scientists? 
No, everything was being done on orders from the “great architect” 
Stalin. Scientists only fulfilled those orders. Those who dared to object 
disappeared in hard-labour camps. Prophets and careerists have always 
been among scientists throughout the world—the former sounded the 
alarm, and ihe latter were prepared to do anything they were told. The 
servile, too, were among them. This, unfortunately pertains to those 
Soviet scientists who were forced to go against their consciences. 

If we are to fear anything, it is precisely anti-intellectualism. The 
defamation of Academician Andrei Sakharov at the Congress of the 
People’s Deputies on June 2 left a heavy impression on me. I think that 
only about 300 persons of those present in the hall—whatever their 
attitude to Sakharov’s position, to his utterances and style of conduct— 
realise that after many years history will certainly preserve the name 
of this People’s Deputy of the first congress. When intellectuals are 
accused of all misfortunes and derided, and when workers, for instance, 
are incited against them—that is horrible, indeed. Then darkness 
gathers over the country. 


ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS I happened to watch Soviet embassies 
at work in foreign countries. I am often asked to give my impression of 
that work. How do I visualise the operation of our entire foreign-policy 
machinery in general? Am 1 satisfied with glasnost in that sphere? 

There is no easy answer to that. But why don’t we examine the 
problem from its origins? Perhaps, we should begin it ab ovo, starting 
with the CPSU Central Committee? 

I had to deal more often with three of its departments (when it had 
its former structure, of course)—those of science, propaganda, and in¬ 
ternational affairs. It was a pleasure to work precisely with the latter. 
As for “propaganda”, it gave me the best satisfaction to work with the 
section of that department which dealt with diverse foreign affairs, in¬ 
cluding the international cooperation of scientists. (I should made it 
clear right away that I don’t mean the Central Committee’s Department 
for International Information. My attitude to it is straiglit-oul: that 
department obstructed both normal circulation of intcrnalional informa¬ 
tion itself and our foreign ties in science.) 

As regards t Id problems of ours like, say, “agitation, propaganda 
and the scientific intelligentsia”, I cannot help recalling one detestable 
episode. In the summer of 1983, there emerged the idea of publishing 
in the newspaper izvestia a letter signed by a group of scientists 
denouncing the activities of .Andrei Sakharov—unanimously, of course, 
lhai was, I must admit, one of the foulest letters I had ever seen. It 
was entitled “When Honour and Conscience are Lost” (what an irony 
of histor>I). It had already been signed by a number of persons, but 
that was obviously not enough for its original high-ranking authors. 
Then the Central Committee began pressing me to give my signa¬ 
ture. 1 refused. 
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It is really strange, as you know, that there are actions one is proud 
of all his life, but, as it happens here, one is sometimes proud of a non- 
action! My non-action still gives me, to use the language of that lime, 
“a deep sense of satisfaction”. However I fell a whole gamut of feel¬ 
ings at that time. When I flatly refused to sign the letter, a high-rank¬ 
ing official told me in a lone many of us know: “It’s a great pity wc 
haven’t come to terms”. 1 felt no pity. But I pity now the people who go 
into raptures of servility any lime they arc told to "condemn”, “stig¬ 
matise” and express “general contempt”, which they readily do. Haven’t 
the les.sons of history taught them anytliing? 

But let’s go back to diplomacy. It has completely changed. I, for one, 
now have very good relations with the International Department of the 
CPSU Central Committee and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In all its 
hierarchy 1 feel a sin(ere interest in enabling our scientists to be most 
active in shaping our foreign policy, so that a “diplomacy of scientists" 
can develop as part of poople-to-people diplomacy. Wc now receive 
practical assistance for a large number of our actions and initiatives. 

I say this as the chairman of the Soviet Pugwash Committee. 

1 received a new confirmation of my impression when, as a member 
of the Committee for Foreign Affairs at the USSR Supreme Soviet and 
also at the session of the Supreme Soviet itself, I heard the programme 
speech by Eduard Shevardnadze and his replies to numerous questions. 
According to public opinion polls, the Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
the highest rating among his colleagues in the cabinet: 82 points out 
of 100. 

Now about embassies. Wc had normal relations with embassy per¬ 
sonnel previously as well. We were always satisfied with the elementary 
work done by embassies. That is, they were efficient in fulfilling their 
formal functions concerning us. And we are happy to know that today 
our relations (I mean both delegations of .scientists and members of 
the Soviet Pugwash Committee) with embassy personnel have acquired 
a new content. In the past such routine matters as reception or seeing 
off prevailed in them, whereas now more lively interest is displayed 
in the cause for which wc visit a country. Previously our embassies 
wore interested, to pul it bluntly, in scientific and technological novelties 
which wc were supposed to see. but now they take interest in our ideas 
oi using foreign experience at home. It is no longer a collection {»f in¬ 
formation for formal reports that matters but what may really bo useful 
for the country. What can and wh.it cannot be used in our country? How 
“their” -.pecifi'cs be taken into account? And ours? In a wwd, a more 
serious and businesslike approach is obvious. 

Conseementiv. our new attitude to embassy work places new demands 
on the person of the ambassador himself. Therefore I think it is totally 
in:!.'imi.s.sibte when an emlnissy is viewed as a place of exile, when per- 
MiP.s who have eomfua-imhi (1 themselves in domestic-policy mailers arc 
seni to occupy the high post of ambassador of the Soviet Un.on. In my 
mind, this prictice, whicli continues to this day, .should be resolutely 
aban.dvned. 

In general, our embassy personnel should consist of high-ranking 
experts, not to mention that they should know a foreign language. The 
paradox is that it is believed here that all embassy officials should 
know the language of the liost country, with the exception of the am¬ 
bassador. Isn’t that strange? 

Another problem. It is often said at many meetings of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and in some publications that people making deci¬ 
sions urgently need to have a choice ot variants, an alternative. But 
how can this be done? 
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I think we simply must have a number of independent centres of 
political science. Academician Roald Sagdeyev, for instance, has already 
set up his analytic centre at the Institute of Space Research. As far as 
I know, it works efficiently. Indeed, if not only the US Establishment 
but ourselves, too, closely follow the ideas produced by the RAND Cor¬ 
poration, then why shouldn't we have an appropriate structural unit in 
our foreign-policy mechanism? 

However, it is not a matter of just one unit but of the guaranteed 
existence of a whole spectrum of views on a problem. It is clear that 
this is needed not merely for a mental play. This is the main condition 
for breaking the monopoly on the knowledge of truth and a version of 
an action. There is no need to say how harmful such monopolism is. 

It is not hard to find examples. Let us refer not even to political 
science but to the sphere of expert assessment. Say, the problem is how 
and at what distance is it possible to detect by physical methods the 
presence of nuclear warheads in missiles on board a ship? A good deal 
was spoken in the past about this problem which is extremely important 
■for signing a relevant agreement and for maintaining a balance of 
forces. In the Soviet Union many experts worked on the problem and 
have arrived at different conclusions. Some asserted that nuclear 
weapons on board a ship could be detected at a distance of a few kilo¬ 
metres, while others argued that the distance could be 100 to 200 metres. 
At first, the former point of view gained currency, but then it was pro¬ 
ved unfounded. In physics and mathematics this is possible: no one will 
argue in earnest against the multiplication table. But what are we to do 
in political science? 

In this case several assessments of a specific situation arc possible 
and, moreover, natural. This alone should make one take the matter 
more seriously. So, it is necessary to analyse the situation, hold an 
analytical discussion, and know various tactical ways of attaining one 
strategic goal. Briefly speaking, the validity of any decision should be 
duly confronted with an opposite view, and the need for one or another 
action should be proved to the opponents, and to the public, rather than 
be “agreed” with an anonymous authority. Only in this way can we cal¬ 
culate our policy and not correct our "errors” when they have been 
made. 

In this case the role of the press is extremely important. Today, the 
attention of the whole society is riveted to it. The press is sometimes 
censured, which is done from different positions. Does our press reflect 
the entire diversity of views and the whole complexity of the domestic 
political process? I don’t think it does, yet. But if we remember what 
Ave started with, the present day will seem to us a feast of information. 

Should an historian decide to write a treatise on the subject "The 
USSR in the 1970s” using only newspaper reports, he could have got 
a more or less correct picture of the country from the Western press. 
It would be absurd to look for any “pre-crisis” in our publications of 
those years. It was then that the catch phrase gained currency: “There 
is no news in Pravda and no truth in Izvesiia" (in Ru.ssian “pravda” 
means truth and “izvestia”, news). 

Not all is well even now, at the time of perestroika. For instance, 
in 1987, after the publication in Pravda of an article commemorating 
the birth centenary of Jan Rudzutak, I wrote to the editors of our chief 
newspaper a letter entitled "On Curtailed Truth in Pravda". No reply 
came. However, at the letters department 1 was told they had a fixed 
time limit of three months for replies. When the three months passed, 
I wrote a personal message to editor-in-chief Afanasyev. It was not 
answered either. Later on, it became clear to me that to seek an 
objective attitude and truth in Pravda on many questions of our 
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country’s history and on problems of literature and the arts was a 
doubtful undertaking. Of course, as regards peoplc-to-pcoplc diplomacy, 
the activities of scientists in that sphere, and foreign policy in general, 
all our central papers without exception are dcjing an important work. 

To ensure that this work does not suffer, our press should be granted 
legal guarantees. So far, they do not exist. The practice here is this: 
a law which looks good is passed, after which various amendments and 
"clarifications” are made, reducing it to naught. Take, for instance the 
infamous resolution on “special" permits for correspondents to cover 
various events, which had to be obtained at the Ministry of the Interior. 
And the limitation of subscriptions to the press in 1989 was just as bad. 

Briefly speaking, we need a clear-cut law on the press, which would 
register the rights of newsmen and the rights of people who, for in¬ 
stance, were subjected to defamation. In the latter case the courts 
should have their say. The rights of the press itself are no less impor¬ 
tant. In my view, it should be free to interpret any questions, publish 

any discussions and articles, with the exception of those, of course, 

which call for the forceful overthrow of our system, hate material and, 
pornography. If the press works on the principle “what is not prohibited 
is allowed”, life will be made easier not only for the press, but also for 

the government. So far, unfortunately, those versions of the law on 

the press that 1 have seen evoke no optimism in me. I think It is not 
without reason that the following two expressions have appeared: 
“democratic perestroika" and a “bureaucratic version of perestroika”. 

It is encouraging that many business-like and clever speeches wer\; 
made at the Congress of People’s Deputies of the USSR. What was said 
by Shmelyov, Popov, Afanasyev, Bunich, and Yemelyanov and the con¬ 
crete programme they proposed—seemed to me a good contribution to 
the answer to the old question: “What is to be done?”. To be sure this 
was only a part of the ideas which had been discussed at the meetings 
of the so-called Moscow group. I deliberately said “so-called”—the 
meeting of the group where I was present was attended by 300 people, 
of whom the Muscovites were, perhaps, not more than 10 per cent. So, 
this is not so much a Moscow group as an inter-regional group of 
deputies. 

As for social and political problems, the opinions sharply differ. 

The polarisation of forces on social and political problems is caused, 
I think, above all by the. differences on the question of what should be 
given priority—common human values or any other values. It would be 
useful to ask why precisely in our foreign policy wo have been most 
successful? The problem evidently is that, having proclaimed the prin¬ 
ciples of new political thinking in foreign policy, and above all the 
principle of common human values, we are In no hurry to apply it in 
our “domestic” practice. 
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THE PERIOD OF CONFRONTATION in the relations between the 
two world systems has proven fruitless as far as a solution of one of 
the oldest regional conflicts—the Korean problem—is concerned. The si¬ 
tuation has looked hopeless for a long time. Periods of intra-Korean ac¬ 
tivity in terms of North-South contacts in the early 1970s and the 1980s 
gave way to a lull in talks and an exacerbation of the rivalry between 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and South Korea. The vagu¬ 
eness of prospects led to a decline of interest in the Korean problem on 
the part of the world community. Debates on Korea in the UN and at 
forums of the Non-Aligned Movement gradually eased off. 

However, political processes on the peninsula did not cease. They 
continued to develop, though remaining as if hidden from the view of 
the rest of the world. Interest in Korea has grown markedly of late. On 
the one hand, this is due to the overall improvement in international re¬ 
lations and the hopes that have appeared for a settlement of global and 
regional conflicts. On the other, there is the revelation of South Korea 
to the world in a new light. Will the new impetuses of the 1980s be 
sufficient to attain real shifts in a Korean settlement? What will this 
settlement be like? What arc the Soviet Union’s Interests and how can 
they be realised? 

One thing is obvious: in the 1990s the Korean problem and the Ko 
rean Peninsula will become a sphere of a dynamic clash between the 
growing tendencies in international relations and the old stereotypes 
and ambitions. Success will hinge largely on consistent application of 
the principles of new political thinking with due account lor existing 
realities and the interests of all the sides involved in the conflict. 


PITFALLS OF THE PAST 

THE DIFFICULTY with the Korean problem is due largely to the 
atmosphere of distrust and a mutual lack of understanding on the penin¬ 
sula. The approach to a formula of unification remains the centre-piece 
of the differences. 

The evolution of the DPRK’s stand has passed through a number of 
stages: proposals for assi.stance to a then backward South in the 1950s- 
early 1960s; plans for the country’s unification by a “revolutionary path” 
in the second half of the 1960s;* the transition to a dialogue in the 
1970s; and, lastly, advancement of the idea of establishing a Confedera- 
tive Democratic Republic of Koryo in the 1980s, with the political regi¬ 
mes that were established in the North and the South being preserved. 
The sharply negative attitude to the idea of mutual recognition of the 
DPRK and South Korea and their simultaneous joining the UN as two 
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independent states is an invariable stand of Pyongyang. Creation of the 
confederation is viewed above all as a political solution. Contacts and 
cooperation between the population of the North and the South and their 
economic and public organisations are unequivocally regarded as a con¬ 
sequence of rather than preparations for political accords. 

Seoul’s “Northern policy” has evolved as well, from non-acceplancc 
of all ideas about cooperation and contacts in the 1950s and 1960s to 
recognition of the expediency of intra-Korean dialogue and advancement 
of the idea of “crossroads recognition” (the USSR and China establish 
diplomatic relations with the South, and the USA and Japan, with the 
North) in the 1970s and 1980s. The country’s economic achievements, 
which enabled it to enter the group of “new' industrialised countries”, 
was definitely one of the factors that affected a change in Seoul’s stand. 
An economically weak South Korea "feared” cooperation with and aid 
from the DPRK, and a strong South Korea is now seeking this coopera¬ 
tion and rendering of assistance itself. 

Unlike Pyongyang’s approach, Seoul’s approach is geared not to a 
united state but to recognition of political realities through the establish¬ 
ment of two Korean stales. Even though Seoul has repeatedly slated its 
readiness to discuss unification questions, students of the Korean pro¬ 
blem have frequently gotten the impression that the South Korean autho¬ 
rities in the 1970s and early 1980s were more imitating dialogue, while 
actually pursuing other goals, namely, “gaining points" in the rivalry 
with Pyongyang in the eyes of world public opinion. 

The contradiction in the sides’ approach to the main issue of the fu¬ 
ture of Korea is intensified by the military rivalry on the peninsula. 

In the 1960s the sides began building up armaments and maintaining 
the military balance on increasingly rising levels. The situation was exa¬ 
cerbated by the presence of American troops on the peninsula and, since 
1975, by tactical nuclear weapons as well. A destabilising influence is 
also exerted by the annual American-South Korean mi'ilary exercises 
Team Spirit, which are greatly irritating Pyongyang. The latter regards 
the American military presence as the main impediment to a dialogue 
and unification, and demands the withdrawal of US troops as a prelimi¬ 
nary condition for a settlement. However, Seoul, proceeding from the 
“two Korea.s" idea, considers this matter its internal affair. 

The military tension is telling on the domestic situation in the North 
and the South* The campaigns of mutual distrust and enmity that are 
constancy being whippc<l up in South Korea, the maintenance of an al¬ 
most three-mil lion-strong army of receivists, the regular exercises of the 
anti-aircraft missile defence troops that are irritating the population, and, 
lastly, the law on stale security, w'hicli dw.-lares the DPRK a “terrorist 
organisation”, plus the bans on contacts between -Northerners and Sou¬ 
therners—all ihis has remained virtually unchanged during the moments 
of an upswing in intra-Korean dialogue and has hampered po'.itive poli¬ 
tical processes on the peninsula. 

The standstill in a Korean settlement has been largely tkie to the 
lack of coordination in the actions of the great powers, whose interests 
arc present in Korea in one way or another. During the years of confron¬ 
tation on the global level the USSR and the USA regarded Korea 
through the prism of mutual military-political rivalry. The onus of mili¬ 
tary commitments under the allied treaties between Seoul and Washing¬ 
ton and between Moscow and Pyongyang exerted their impact on the 
situation. In the early to mid-1980s steps were taken with the aid of the 
great powers to modernise the armed forces of the North and the South. 
We were not the first here. Chronologically, the modernisation of the 
South Korean army with US aid began earlier, and the responsibility lies* 
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both with Washington and Seoui. However, they also took advantage of 
Soviet actions to exacerbate the situation. 

The Washington Times, which was close to the Reagan administra¬ 
tion, wrote in August 1985 that the opportunities for North Korea to 
conduct offensive operations were growing thanks to Soviet deliveries of 
weapons and supplies and to tactical cooperation.^ Washington, echoed 
the Christian Science Monitor, will not let all this to go unnoticed. It 
plans to maintain the combat readiness of American troops on a high 
level. ® 

Thus, the opposite views of the sides to ways of resolving the Kore¬ 
an issue, the growth of the military factors of rivalry, and the lack of 
coordination in the actions of the great powers have created formidable 
stumbling blocks on the path towards peace in Korea. 


FAVOURABLE PREREQUISITES 

THE POSITIVE SHIFTS in Soviet-American relations that have been 
taking place over the pa.st few years and the affirmation of new approa¬ 
ches to global and regional problems, such as the Afghan and Cambo¬ 
dian ones, are promoting a completely different climate in the world. 
Peoples and states, including those in the Asia and f^acific region, are 
seeing for themselves that the mechanism of negotiations and safegu¬ 
ards arc more effective than the logic of confrontation and a search of 
unilateral advantages over the other side. 

Normalisation of Sino-Soviet relations is becoming exceptionally im¬ 
portant for solving the Korean problem. An atmosphere is gradually being 
created for frank and positive discussions of the Korean question by the 
main concerned sides at the ever more frequent meetings of members of 
scientific community on Korea and at talks of officials of the foreign 
policy departments of the USSR, the USA, China, Japan, and so on. 

The successful staging of the Olympic Games in Seoul, the economic 
and social achievements scored by South Korea, the processes of democ- 
ratisation (though they have not been that rapid), and, lastly, Seoul’s 
political initiatives advanced in the declaration of July 7 of last year 
and at the 43rd session of the UN General Assembly helped alter South 
Korea’s image and role in regional political processes. The South made 
a name for itself as an economic and political force which should be re¬ 
ckoned with and cooperated with rather than fought against. 

The “new Northern policy” has become perhaps the main feature in 
Seoul’s changing political identity. Its foundation was laid in the afore¬ 
mentioned declaration of July 7. The core of the document is the altitude 
of the Roh Tae Woo administration to reunification problems. We hope, 
the South Korean leader staled, to put an end to the unproductive dip¬ 
lomacy of competition and confrontation between the North and the South 
and will strive for cooperation which will ensure North Korea’s positive 
contribution to the international community. We al.so hope that repre¬ 
sentatives of NorHi and South Korea will freely contact each other and 
cooperate for the sake of protecting the interests of the entire Korean 
nation. * 

Seoul has proclaimed a cour.se for creating an atmosphere that is 
favour.able for ensuring a lasting peace on the Korean Peninsula and 
has expressed a readiness to promote the DPRK’s efforts to improve rela¬ 
tions with the USA and Japan, and itself to improve relations with the 
USSR, China and the other socialist countries.,® This idea was develo¬ 
ped in tiie UN address by the South Korean President in which he set 
forth an essentially new formula for a settlement; international safegu¬ 
ards plus dialogue. The South Korean leader proposed holding a sum- 
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mit meeting with Kim 11 Sung to sign a declaration of non-aggression 
and non-use of armed forces with the aim of laying the foundation of 
mutual trust and security (the idea of such a declaration had been ear¬ 
lier advanced by Pyongyang). The idea of an international conference 
with the participation of the DPRK, South Korea, the USA, the USSR, 
China and Japan for discussing security problems in the Far East was 
simultaneously advanced. An important statement was also made about 
non-first use of force, and it was proposed to create a “city of peace" 
in the demilitarised zone. ® 

These proposals garnered support in many parts of the world. Initial¬ 
ly the USA displayed certain restraint. But during George Bush’s visit 
to Seoul early this year full support was expressed for the South Kore¬ 
an proposals. The former rigidness, however, was preserved in the Lssne 
of American troops. The DPRK rejected these proposals on the grounds 
that they “are aimed at formalising the split of Korea and the surrender 
of the fate of the Korean nation into the hands of the great powers”. ^ 

Seoul has also changed its attitude to the formula of a Korean sett¬ 
lement. It has declared its readiness to agree to a united Korea as well 
as the “two Koreas” version. With regard to the former the South Korean 
President advanced the assumption that this is possible by the year 
2000. South Korea has also declared its readiness to develop inlra-Kore- 
an cooperation even now. The bans on direct trade with the DPRK were 
lifted in October 1988. The validity of anti-Communist legislation has 
been limited. The view of a need to “help the brothers” raise the living 
standard is establishing itself in the business community. According to 
South Korean estimates, the per capita gross national product in the 
South (4,000 dollars) is .seven times higher than the North Korean level 
and the DPRK needs infusions to the tune of 4,000 million dollars to 
improve the economy. The South is stating its preparedness to clear off 
the North's debt to the West. 

Changes have taken place in the relations between South Korea and 
the socialist countries. Diplomatic relations have been established with 
Hungary, trade is apace with the USSR, China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the GDR, Yugoslavia and Vietnam, and versions of cooperation with 
Mongolia are being explored. 

Shifts are occurring in Pyongyang's relations with Tokyo and Wa¬ 
shington. The sanctions against the DPRK imposed in the USA and 
Japan in connection with the crash of the South Korean liner in 1987, 
the responsibility for which was placed on Pyongyang, were lifted in 
1988. The ties between the Worker’s Parly of Korea and the Japan So¬ 
cialist Party have been stepped up. Information on the contacts between 
the DPRK and Japanese government quarters has been filtering into the 
press. Early this year Japan changed its stand, making it clear that it 
is prepared to establish diplomatic relations with Pyongyang even wi 
thout a linkage to a Korean .settlement. A proposal has been made to the 
DPRK through the Japan Socialist Party to exchange communications 
missions. 

Unofficial contact between Washington and Pyongyang has begun. 
Pyongyang’s approach to the pos.sibility of establishing relations with 
the USA ha.s changed as well. Whereas in the past this was linked with 
the withdrawal of American troops, in an interview granted by Presi¬ 
dent Kim 11 Sung last January it was associated with US repudiation of 
the “unju.st policy which is hampering our people’s endeavour for the 
country’s unification” and with practical measures “to defuse tensions on 
the Korean Peninsula”.* 

Fresh shifts in Pyongyang’s assessment of the international situation 
have appeared and its intra-Korean policy has been stepped up. As dis¬ 
tinct from preceding years, in 1988-1989 the DPRK leadership began talk- 
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ing about the appearance of signs of a “gradual easing of the interna* 
tional situation as a whole". ^ A connection is drawn between the deve¬ 
lopment of international processes and trends and the lessening of ten¬ 
sions on the Korean Peninsula. 

In late 1988-early 1989 Pyongyang advanced reciprocal initiatives 
providing for unification of Korea by 1995. For the purpose it is propo¬ 
sed to hold trilateral talks between the DPRK, the USA and South Ko¬ 
rea for deciding matters pertaining to a phased withdrawal of American 
troops and nuclear weapons from the South and on a reduction of the 
armed forces of the North and the South to 100,000 effectives by late 
199L It is envisaged to formalise the accords on these matters with a 
peace agreement between the DPRK and the USA and a non-aggression 
declaration between the North and the South. It is also proposed to hold 
military-political talks and to end mutual propaganda attacks, major 
manoeuvres and all joint exercises involving foreign troops. Pyongyang 
is of the belief that all this will make it possible to hold a summit at 
which the matter of a confederation will be considered. " 

In elucidation of these ideas. President Kim II Sung last December 
voiced considerations regarding the convention in Pyongyang of a poli¬ 
tical consultative conference of ranking officials of the North and the 
South. Among those invited to the dialogue are leaders of the Democ¬ 
ratic Justice Party, the ruling party in South Korea, and those of the 
main opposition parties. However, this proposal was rejected by Seoul 
under the pretext that Roh Tae Woo had been invited to Pyongyang as 
the party leader rather than as president. 

The DPRK’s approach to cooperation with South Korea and to con¬ 
tacts between the other socialist countries and Seoul is changing. Its 
attitude to these steps was sharply negative until recently. However, 
since late last year criticism of non-political contacts between the social¬ 
ist states and Seoul appears to be easing up. Pyongyang diplomacy is 
focusing chiefly on keeping such contacts from developing into political 
recognition. The reaction to the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Hungary and South Korea is telling in this respect. Pyongyang 
assessed this action as “treacherous", which Budapest considered gro¬ 
undless, as it concerns Hungary’s internal affairs. The DPRK sealed 
down its diplomatic relations with Hungary—to a charge d’affaires ad 
interim. 

The direct economic and trade contacts between the DPRK and South 
Korea launched late last year have been another catalyst to inter-Korean 
lies. According to the foreign press. North Korean vessels are calling at 
South Korean ports with their cargoes. This past January, one of the 
patriarchs of South Korean business, Chung Ju-yung, the honorary 
chairman of the Hyundai transnational corporation, visited the DPRK for 
the first time since the Korean War. During the visit he discussed the 
formation of North-South joint ventures in the ship-repair and carriage- 
building sectors and the travel industry, and also variants of North-South 
joint enterprise on the territory of the Soviet Far F.ast. 

The changes thd have been observed are unquestionably imparling a 
certain dynamism to the situation in Korea. But they are not removing 
the impediments that lie in the way. The key problems of a settlement are 
not being removed. 

It is true that South Korea has exhibited a readiness for unification, 
but it has expressed disagreement with the DPRK’s proposed formula 
for the establishment of a Confederalive Democratic Republic of Koryo. 
There is no proof of this complicated issue of economic and political 
convergence between the North and the South being widely discussed or 
of even approximately agreed mechanisms of this convergence being 
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elaborated. Nor are the sides’ stands regarding international safeguards 
of a settlement being dovetailed. 

It is also true that the proposals of Pyongyang and Seoul have be¬ 
come more realistic and less hostile of late. But it is still difficult to ful¬ 
ly get rid of the feeling that the sides to a more or less degree continue 
to use these initiatives to “gain points” in the eyes of the world commu¬ 
nity in the political fight for the right to appear as a “true champion of 
unification”. 

Nor can one fail to mention the marginal progress made in the issue 
of the American troops stationed in South Korea. We believe that wit¬ 
hout serious Soviel-American accords on problems of Asian-Pacific secu¬ 
rity on the whole it will be very difficult to decide this matter. Pressure 
from South Korean radicals and the logic of intra-Korean dialogue can 
prove insufficient. 

There is still another side of the problem. Despite the fact that the 
leaders of the political parties of the South are generally at one in mat¬ 
ters of unification and the “Northern policy”, other voices are heard in 
the National Assembly. Specifically, proposals are being set forth not to 
rush with the development of contacts with the socialist countries wit¬ 
hout forgetting about the patently anti-capitalist orientation of their po¬ 
licies (Kim In Kee, deputy from the Democratic Justice Party), to isolate 
intra-Korean dialogue from external forces and reduce it to top-level 
North-South contacts (Park Son Chje, deputy from the DJP), and under 
no circumstances to withdraw American troops, since this would increase 
the threat of war in Korea (Park Chon Suh, deputy from the DJP).*® 

Thus, gradual positive shifts on the Korean Peninsula and around it 
do exist, but they are more of a preliminary nature and do not remove 
the main contradictions on the path towards a settlement and inspire 
new vigorous steps. 


THE OLO AND THE NEW 

IN POLITICS, concrete actions are always logically associated with 
a basic philosophical stand. The complexity of the present moment Is 
that the new political philosophy is not being affirmed equally intensively 
at the different levels of Soviet foreign policy. The new philosophy has 
already displayed its advantages in the priorities: improvement of So¬ 
viet-American relations, normalisation of relations between the USSR 
and China, the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan, and so 
on. Generally speaking, this is explainable, as the priority spheres are 
closer to the areas of direct control over the situation by the top Soviet 
leadership. At other levels of our foreign policy the decision-making obli¬ 
gations devolve upon the apparatus of the foreign policy departments. 
And the very logic of the functioning of this apparatus—implementation 
of decisions of the Centre and only then proposals for adjusiing them— 
frequently sets in motion the mechanism for slowing down processes that 
obtain from Ihe logic of the new philosophy but have yet to be formalised 
as new decisions and instructions from the Centre tliat abrogate the exi¬ 
sting ones. 

The specific nature of the Korean situation is that in the context of 
the lough political rivalry between the North and the South the foreign 
policy interests of the USSR will be formulated in different areas depend¬ 
ing on the philosophical conception that is made the underpinnings of 
this work. The difference between the old and the now here is that the 
former views the world as irrevocably divided into two opposing systems, 
while regarding all regional conflicts from the standpoint of strengthen¬ 
ing the military-political positions of socialism and weakening the posi- 
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Uons of capitalism. The new thinking, whose core comprises acknowled¬ 
gement of the integrity of today’s conflict-ridden but interdependent world, 
proceeds from the need to resolve conflicts on the basis of a balance of 
interests, compromises and consideration of the interests of all the in¬ 
volved sides. It presupposes the priority of universal values and, conse¬ 
quently, deideologisation of interstate relations. 

With regard to Korea the old approach views any step capable of 
reducing the volume of the rarely effective Soviet-Korean cooperation as 
being detrimental to the world socialist system and to the structure of 
confrontation with the West that has taken shape in the Far East. The 
economic and political compensation that, say, is possible as a result 
of cooperation with South Korea is not taken into account. 

The new approach makes it possible to view Soviet-Korean relations in 
the broader picture—from the standpoint of their contribution to the overall 
improvement of the situation in the region. It poses the tasks of ensur¬ 
ing peace and security and settling the conflict higher than the tasks of 
permanent unilateral efforts to enhance and strengthen Soviet-Korean 
cooperation at ail cost. 

The .proponents of the old approach believe the intensification of mi¬ 
litary presence in the DPRK to be correct, pointing as they do to the on¬ 
going tensions in the Asia and Pacific region as a wliole, Korea includ¬ 
ed, and to the presence of American nuclear weapons on the peninsula, 
as well as to the need to strengthen the Soviet Far Eastern regions in 
step with the departure from the policy of the symmetric naval confron¬ 
tation of the USA in Asia. Their opponents note the contradiction be¬ 
tween the principles of new political thinking and our Vladivostok and 
Krasnoyarsk initiatives, on the one hand, and the actions to bolster mi¬ 
litary cooperation with the DPRK, on the other. 

The new political philosophy proceeds from the need to acknowledge 
political realities. In Korea, this reality is the existence in the south of 
the peninsula of an economically powerful state that wields clout in the 
Asia and Pacific community. To counter this, the old thinking is prepa¬ 
red "not to notice” this reality for the sake of ensuring the former mili¬ 
tary-political priorities. 

The old thinking can in no way extricate itself from the contradiction 
between verbal support for the idea of unification on the basis of a con¬ 
federation, on the one hand, and an understanding of the danger of its 
implementation for our strategic interests in Korea in their former read¬ 
ing, on the other. 

From the standpoint of the new approaches, even if a united Korea 
spells a formal “subtraction” from the world socialist system, it can, in 
the event of unification on a democratic independent basis, play an,im¬ 
portant constructive role in the Asia and Pacific region. A united Korea 
with a population of over 60 million, with a solid economic potential 
could become an independent source of political initiatives in the region 
and play a “balancing” role in big-power relations in the Far East. If 
it suits Pyongyang and Seoul, a “neutral compromise” can also meet the 
interests of the g eal powers. Its chief advantage is that reaching it me¬ 
ans a settlement of the conflict situation in Korea and the creation of 
conditions for establishing normal goodneighbourly relations in the Far 
East. 

The now approach is also making it po.ssible to assess the workability 
of unification. As we know, in Pyongyang’s interpretation, it is proposed 
to set up the confederation “by uniting two self-governing governments, 
with the two different systems being preserved on the basis of self-go¬ 
vernment so that the one would not seize the other”.*® Of course, this 
formula contains much that is unusual from the standpoint of the custo¬ 
mary vision of the opposites that socialism and capitalism are. All the 
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more so since the stages of the CEcation of the new structures on the 
Korean Peninsula and their possible characteristics are unclear both 
theoretically and in practical terms. Many interesting and important 
questions arise. If unihcation means convergence (and if not convergen¬ 
ce, then what?), what will this convergence be like? Authoritarian so¬ 
cialism and authoritarian capitalism? Then on what basis? An authorita¬ 
rian one? Then will this promote development? And if not on an autho¬ 
ritarian basis, then on what other kind? What elements of economic and 
policy commonality can be found or created? 

There are a host of questions. But the new thinking is making it pos¬ 
sible to pose and tackle them. The transition to a united Korea is im¬ 
possible without vigorous contacts between the North and the South in 
all spheres of human endeavour and in an atmosphere of peace and 
trust. Consequently, in order to launch movement to the new political 
realities, it is Imperative to stabilise and democratise the situation on the 
Korean Peninsula through recognition (not necessarily formalisation of 
the existence of the two states) of current realities and the status quo. 

There is still another sphere where the old and the new thinking pre¬ 
supposes different assessments and different formulas, namely, attitudes 
to the development of ties between the socialist countries and South Ko¬ 
rea. From the standpoint of the old thinking the latest moves by the 
socialist states regarding Seoul could be characterised as at least “un¬ 
reasonable”, since they are evoking a negative reaction from the DPRK 
and, consequently, pose a threat to the interests of socialism in Korea. 

The new thinking notes that, for one thing, there are no “bans” or 
“collusion” here and, for another, the search for a balance of interests 
has led precisely to a situation where most countries, the USSR includ¬ 
ed, are acting according to the formula of economic cooperation with 
South Korea without political recognition. Herein lies the compromise 
nature of the variant, which takes into account present-day realities in 
the Asia and Pacific region and the economic needs of socialism for a 
search for new partners in this region, and the DPRK’s attitude to “cros¬ 
sroads recognition”. 

The Vladivostok and Krasnoyarsk initiatives of the USSR are, from 
the Korean standpoint, al.so important in that they spelled practical af¬ 
firmation of the new philosophical principles regarding the specific regio¬ 
nal conflict. The proposal for a multilateral discussion of "a lessening of 
military confrontation in areas where the coastlines of the USSR, China, 
Japan, the DPRK and South Korea draw close together” and also the 
tenet on the possibility of economic contacts with South Korea were real 
moves of Soviet diplomacy In the spirit of modern ideas. They were recei¬ 
ved with approval in many countries. South Korea included. 

Developing the idea of new political thinking as applied to Korea, we 
arrive at a question that is difficult theoretically and in practical terms — 
a change in the very content of strategic partnership. What Is meant by 
this? From the standpoint of the old political thinking strategic surviva¬ 
bility was determined above all by the level of defence capability. The 
possible acts of aggre.ssion by a military-strategic enemy were conside¬ 
red the main destructive force. Acknowledgement of the interdependence 
of the world and the threat of its complete destruction as the result of 
a nuclear war or ecological catastrophe changes the situation. The na¬ 
ture of strategic partnership cannot be reduced to military components. 
Ecological and technological factors should advance to the forefront In it. 
The former ensure the survivability of man from the viewpoint of envi¬ 
ronmental protection, and the latter define a country’s place in the world 
in the period of the energetic intioduction of technological breakthroughs. 

Clearly, the road to affirming the primacy of this understanding of 
partnership is not an easy one. Progress along it objectively requires 
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maintenance of a constant balance between detente in East-West rela¬ 
tions, on the one hand, and changes in the structure of the components 
of strategic partnership, on the other. This contention fully applies to 
Korea. We believe that attempts to create a new structure of ties between 
the USSR, on the one hand, and the North and South, on the other, pro¬ 
ceeding from the proposed priorities, would benefit regional peace and 
prosperity. 

Thus the USSR finds itself before a choice. Either follow the old 
thinking (its tenets remaining invariable or touched up with the rhetoric 
of dialogue) and develop its military-political positions in the North 
while dosing economic ties with the South, or consider the political 
realities on the peninsula and start taking an active part in Korean 
affairs. From the logic of the new political philosophy it follows that it 
is the second option, with its orientation for development of intra-Korean 
dialogue, that accords with the USSR’s interests. 

VARIANTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIONS 

THE PROPOSAL advanced by the North and the South on unifica¬ 
tion issues, intra-Korean dialogue, and international safeguards can be 
considered the main components of a Korean settlement. However, con¬ 
siderable efforts are needed on the part of all the sides in the conflict to 
enable these components to produce the desired results. 

First and foremost, a political mechanism needs to be crealed that 
would make it possible to reduce to a common denominator the many 
proposals the North and the South have advanced of late. A similar me¬ 
chanism is also imperative for coordinating the interests of the great po¬ 
wers—the USSR, the USA, Japan and China. The range of problems to 
be discussed and agreed could include stabilisation of 'the military-politi¬ 
cal situation, a balance of interests of the sides, elaboration of a con¬ 
ception of creating a united state, and so on. 

This mechanism could be worked out in the course of stable bilateral 
and multilateral consultations on Korea and thus the development of 
“circum-Korean” as well as intra-Korean dialogue. Scientists, business¬ 
men and politicians from all six countries could take part in the former. 
The aforementioned international conference on Korea could be the final 
or intermediate result of the development of a dialogue. 

Soviet participation in a dialogue around Korea is possible through 
the advance of ‘‘linking ideas”. The task of these ideas is to generate po¬ 
litical interest in all six capitals and spark a pointed exchange of views. 
As a topic for discussion we venture to propose, for starters, an idea 
which we feel could, if implemented, promote a balance of inlerests for 
the confronting sides. 

Creation in the Far East of a “zone of normal trade and economic 
relations” or a “zone of goodneighbourliness and cooperation” could 
contribute to pooling the efforts of the countries interested in a Korean 
settlement. The goal of such a zone would be to involve all the member.^ 
of the Far East region in an economic dialogue on a bilateral or multi¬ 
lateral basis. Even now a number of problems, such as fishing, mutual 
use of ports and maritime ecology, to name a few, need a mechanism of 
•stable multilateral consullalion.s. Development of integrational processes 
offers great prospects for regional cooperation—not only on the basis of 
tile raw materials and cheap manpower existing in a number of Far Eas¬ 
tern .slates but also on the basis of mutually beneficial production use of 
the scientific and intellectual potential of the Soviet Union by the most 
advanced Japanese and Soutli Korean corporations. 

Tlii.s zone could be crcaled by agreements between the USSR, China, 
North and South Korea, and Japan on different economic problems, mu- 
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tual provision of most favoured nation status, establishment of an unof¬ 
ficial international consultative commission on matters of regional coo¬ 
peration with the participation of scientists and businessmen, etc. The 
creation of such a zone would be of great stabilising importance as well. 
Its political significance would lie in shaping the prerequisites for bring¬ 
ing into play the mechanism of multilateral consu[tatK)ns around Korea. 
Work could begin with relatively less acute economic is.sucs. 

It could be said, of course, that the Korean proldem is not the only 
impediment to the noimal development of economic cooperation in the 
Far East. However, it is the Korean Peninsula that could politically and 
symbolically turn from a factor of dividing the sides into one of unit¬ 
ing economic and political initiatives. 

Alongside the above considerations, unilateral moves—without waiting 
for major military-political agreements—between the DPRK and South 
Korea to reduce their armed forces and armaments could be a .step to¬ 
wards stabilising the situation on the Korean Peninsula and furthering 
the dialogue. The key issue here, of course, is security safeguards of uni¬ 
lateral disarmament. And again the sides, but this time the main mili¬ 
tary-political partners of the North and the South—the USSR, the USA 
and China, could assume unilateral guarantees that the disarmament 
moves by Pyongyang and Seoul will not lead to greater tensions on the 
peninsula. These measures could be supplemented by coordinated or uni¬ 
lateral commitments by the USSR and the USA, as well as China and 
Japan not to boost their military aid to the DPRK and South Korea. 


NOT TOO LONG AGO researchers into the situation in Korea were 
examining four theoretically conceivable variants of its development: 
unification, establishment of two Korean states, dialogue without end, 
and a return to confrontation. Despite the complexity of many aspects 
of a Korean settlement, the situation has changed today. We would like 
to hope that the last variant—return to confrontation—is no longer pos¬ 
sible. The guarantees arc the changes for the better that arc taking place 
in the world, including those around Korea. The political infrastructure 
of the Korean dialogue is progressing, providing as it is the prerequisi¬ 
tes for balanced solutions. 

Whether the hopes for a settlement arc fated to grow into confidence 
depends decisively on whether the North and the South jointly with their 
political allies scuttle the past approaches and together create new va¬ 
riants for resolving old contradictions. Will there be sufficient wisdom 
and tolerance to cease feeling affronted and to launch creative endea¬ 
vour? 
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THE ART or DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATING 


TODAY'S GUEST CLUB discussion centres on the problems of diplomatic 
negotiations. The panel consists of the following Soviet scholars and diplo¬ 
mats and also American political analysts. 

Bruce Allyn, Director, John F. Kennedy School of Governntent/Soviet Joint 
Study, Harvard University; 

Scott Brown, Associate Director, Harvard Negotiation Project; 

Prof. Victor israelyan. Director, Special Project Group of Diplo¬ 
matic Negotiations, Diplomatic Academy of the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; 

Oleg Peresypkin, member of the Collegium of the USSR Ministry of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, Rector of the Diplomatic Academy of the USSR Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; 

Vladimir Pryakhin, Adviser, Evaluations and Planning Directorate, USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

Robert Ricigiiano, Management Director, Carnegie Project on US-Soviet 
Negotiations, Harvard Negotiation Project; 

Alexander Stepanov, First Deputy Director of the Main Directorate for 
Personnel and Educational Establishments, USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

Prof. Roger Fisher, Director, Harvard Negotiation Project; 

Vladimir Shustov, member of the Collegium of the USSR Ministry of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, head of the Research and Coordinating Centre of the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


REACHING AGREEMENTS 

Israelyan: I suppose there is no need to talk about the ever increasing 
importance of negotiations in international relations in the nuclear-space 
age. Diplomatic talks are conducted on a bilateral and a multilateral level, 
within the framework of official and unofficial sessions, and at diplomatic 
receptions. The conduct of talks is one of the decisive forms of diplomatic 
activity. The following figure, for example, shows the intensivity of negotia¬ 
tions: 10,000 different bilateral and multilateral talks are conducted in Geneva 
in one year. They cover an extremely wide range of economic, political, 
humanitarian, ecological and other matters. The success of talks depends on 
many factors, above all, on the political will of the participants and their mo¬ 
tivation and readiness to attain accord. However, success also hinges in no 
small way on how the negotiating mechanism functions. 

Does the negotiating mechanism meet present-day requirementsf 

Many questions arise: Has the theory of negotiating been sufficiently ela¬ 
borated with regard to today's nuclear-space age? Are the breakthroughs in 
science and technology, specifically, computer technology, being utilised 
to the full? Are psychological factors being duly taken into account in the 
negotiating process? Is the professional training level of the persons taking 
part in them high enough? 

Rsher: I would like to dwell on the problem of how to strike a balance 
of interests at the negotiating table, in the past, the preparation of a govern- 
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ment for talks too often boiled down chiefly to developing a solid stand that 
was favourable only to that government. As a result, talks would turn into 
a drawn-out process during which one diplomat would criticise the extreme 
stand of his interlocutor and would compete with him in stubbornness and 
reluctance to make concessions. Hostility, sluggishness and inefficiency were 
typical of this too familiar process. Such talks more reflected the sides' re¬ 
luctance to arrive at an honest, mutually beneficial agreement. 

Top-level Soviet leaders have repeatedly called for talks aimed not at 
exacerbating confrontation but at attaining a balance of interests. It seems 
to us that the chief subject of talks should be not the existing stands but the 
balance of interests of the sides behind them. The goal of negotiations 
should be not concessions in stands but fair satisfaction of legitimate interests. 

Serious joint efforts will be required to elaborate a concept of an analysis 
and mechanism of talks that would ensure a just balancing of often conflicting 
interests. As we see it, it is important above all to determine the interests of 
the participants in talks that underlie their stands. No matter what these inte¬ 
rests may be, they have to be understood, not rejected out of hand. You 
have to clarify for yourself the needs, aspirations, wishes, hopes, fears and 
concerns of the sides, that is, all the elements comprising the general catego¬ 
ry we call "interests". 

For example, if Israel's stand is that there must not be a Palestinian state, 
we can analyse this stand from the viewpoint of Israel's ensuring its security 
interests—*deliverance from fear—which underlie this stand. If the Palestinians' 
posture is that a Palestinian state should be established, we can consider their 
interests: attaining recognition, self-government and the territory belonging 
to them. 

After determining interests, we must asses them. If, say, I want to influence 
you, it is importan for me to know whether you are worried most about your 
personal reputation and benefit or socially important matters. 

President Gorbachev has referred to Lenin's thought that universal inte¬ 
rests should have priority over class interests. Preference should probably be 
given to such basic human needs as food, housing, security and recognition, 
and not to such interests as spread of ideology and pressuring one's 
neighbour. 

Having determined the interests we are to evaluate, and having acknow¬ 
ledged that some of them are more important than others, we must then se¬ 
lect a scale or criteria for assessing them. For example, were we to decide to 
juxtapose Brazil's vested interest in control over tropical forests with the 
interest of all the inhabitants of the planet in lessening the danger of a global 
warming, what would the results of such talks be? How do you compare the 
traditional postulates of international law with science and the concept of the 
existence of one fragile planet? And how do you correlate immediate be¬ 
nefit with possible long-term consequences? Naturally, cancellation of alt 
the debts of the developing countries would yield immediate benefit to mil¬ 
lions of people, but this would hamper provision of the required credits to 
the developing countries in future. 

Recognition of the fact that the task of participants in international talks 
consists in ensuring a fair balance of interests is an important step forward. 
And this balance should be established on the basis of objective criteria which 
are not a -simple reflection of the sides' desires. 

Ricigliano: As to international talks, we should touch upon such impor¬ 
tant related problems as their value and risk. One prominent American par¬ 
ticipant in arms control negotiations described the degree of risk at the talks 
as follows: Negotiations are risky. They are reminiscent of crossing a tem¬ 
pestuous stream on slippery rocks. The possibility of losing one's balance 
is present for both sides, lout this is the only way of crossing a rapid. There 
are many streams which the nations of the world need to cross. However, the 
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greater the risk of crossing a stream the less we tend to make an attempt to 
do so. 

During the talk with us, Vladimir Petrovsky, Deputy Foreign Minister of 
the USSR, made an interesting generalisation that diplomats perceive nego¬ 
tiations in a somewhat military sense. As he puts it, even the language of ne¬ 
gotiations borrows military terminology. For example, "tough stand", deal 
"from a position of strength", or the sides regard each other as "enemies" 
who are "fighting” to "win". 

Aside from the appearance of the appropriate terminology, this confron¬ 
tational model in effect also leads to the emergence of the corresponding 
structure of the process itself, it is entirely obvious that talks should promote 
the achievement of a set goal, not the waging of a battle or war of words. 
They should further the formation of such a system of their conduct as would 
be based not on upholding stands or demands for concessions but on the 
attainment of mutual understanding, a balance of interests and ensurance of 
the right to choose and would focus the negotiators' attention on what their 
countries should undertake to wisely solve the problem tabled for discussion. 
In this instance the talks would not involve risk. 

The main thing is to give the negotiators such instructions as would enable 
them to find the optimal means of solving the problem and then vest them 
with the authority to accept the appropriate commitments. It is better for 
both sides to state at the initial period in the talks that they are attempting 
to undersand each other's stands and mutual interests, avoiding polemics. 

Instead of a process which exacerbates relations between the sides, e 
process should continue which has to do with essential differences, their de^ 
notwithstanding. Matters pertaining to relations should be considered separa¬ 
tely from essential problems so that the difficulties linked with them would 
not weaken the sides' capacity to surmount the differences existing between 
them. 

Ttie present model of negotiations exhibits a movement towards a type of 
process that is lessening attention to rivalry between the sides and allows 
problems to be tackled cogently. Over the past four-odd years we have be¬ 
gun seeing examples of these changes, such as the creative interplay during 
the Reykjavik summit ani, despite the existence of serious differences, the de¬ 
velopment of working relations between former Secretary of State Shultx 
and Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. 

Furthermore, conduct of preliminary talks during which neither side would 
take decisions on the subject of the negotiations would be of positive impor¬ 
tance. During this period a general scheme for holding talks could be elabo¬ 
rated and possible variants of a future agreement mapped out. 

Another proposal to upgrade the negotiating process is to hold, during 
the negotiations themselves, unofficial meetings and talks to discuss new pro¬ 
posals and select optimal variants. 

Shustov: i would like to dwell in particular on the issue of a balance of 
interests which Prof. Fisher spoke about. Indeed, this is the most important 
part of international negotiations, one which helps find mutually acceptable 
solutions to problems, if the reasons delaying or hampering the attainment 
of accords are ruted out. The Geneva talks on drafting the Non-proliferation 
Treaty are remembered. Our side arrived at the conclusion then that the Treaty 
should have been ensured with the aid of the IAEA safeguards system. We 
were certain that the Americans would agree. However, things turned out 
differently, since the USA was having problems with Euratom requirements. 

There was a moment when the Americans came over to us (incidentally, 
this was Ambassador Adrian Fisher) and informed us that they would have 
agreed to accepting the IAEA safeguards system, but they could not ignore 
the existence of Euratom, which had its own system of safeguards. The Ame¬ 
ricans could not disregard it since this was a matter linked with sensitive 
aspects of their relations with their allies in Western Europe. 
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it WBS here that we tried to understand the actual, not invented, difficul¬ 
ties of the Americans, and they in turn attempted to fathom our problems, 
namely, the fact that we could not fully count on the Euratom safeguards 
system, which would not have fallen within the IAEA safeguards system. 

In the situation the Soviet delegation decided to study precedents that 
could have served as analogue. Specifically, we closely familiarised oursel¬ 
ves with the text of the Treaty of Tlateiolco under which the safeguards pro¬ 
cedure is implemented either individuelly or collectively. This was the idea 
that we proposed to the American delegation, which accepted it enthu¬ 
siastically. 

Article 3 of the Non-proliferation Treaty was thus born. Here we managed 
to handle a problem which had emerged in connection with the Euratom safe¬ 
guards procedure. It is a rather graphic example of how interests can be ba- 
Imced on a mutual basis and a way out of a deadlock found. 

The above example shows that if both sides exhibit a sincere desire and 
candidness, when we want to cross the tempestuous stream on slippery sto¬ 
nes, this is best done by helping each other. Then we will definitely cross 
the stream, i. e., we will solve the problem facing us. 

Peresypkin: The psychological mood of the sides is of great importance 
if negotiations are to be a success. First of all, it seems to me that each side 
should have a desire to hear and understand the other. Second, it is impera¬ 
tive to repudiate the confrontational approach to talks that predominated for 
many years, an approach which is based on the notion that victory for one 
side is a defeat for the other, and vice versa. Third, a readiness for compromi¬ 
ses at the negotiating table is very important. For example, by permitting , 
foreign observers to visit our munitions plants, we have of late limited our 
national interests and sovereignty to a certain extent. However, we have done 
this, just as the American side has, for the sake of a lofty goal—disarmament, 
the creation of a nuclear-free world and the removal of weapons stockpiles 
worldwide. For this reason, I want to stress that if is the idea of compromise 
that should always be present at international talks, and that each person who 
sits down at the negotiating table should be geared to exploring compromise 
solutions. 

To back ^is view I shall refer to a renowned authority on negotiating 
problems, Anatoli Kovalyov who is First Deputy,, of the USSR Minister of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs.' He says that a major component of the negotiating art is, 
perhaps, the skill of breaking down the stand to be advanced. Within the 
range of the maximum and a minimal limits set by one's government, one 
splits the stand info as many intermediate phases or sub-stands as possible. 
Ibe idea of this breakdown is not to introduce some artificial inducements 
to diplomatic "bargaining". Far from that. Whenever a new sub-stand comes 
up which is in essence a fresh proposal, the talks get a new spark, get fired 
up. The more there are such sub-positions or proposals the broader the 
scope of search of accord, the more variable options of either side. The ne¬ 
gotiations keyboard gets, so to say, extended making it easier to bring the 
sides' positions and interests to a harmonic whole (a mutually acceptable 
outcome). 

To be sure, whatever the subject—disarmament, regional security prob¬ 
lems, the ocean resources, or peaceful cooperation in space, the effectiveness 
of talks depends above all on the political will the negotiating nations bring 
to the discussion. When there is a political will to arrive at positive results, 
the negotiating methods or skill in finding a common denominator for the 
sides' positions acquire a substantial importance. 

The fundamental approach of the USSR to negotiations is clearly defined 
compromises, never easy to come to, a balance of interests which is gainful 
for ^e parties, for the cause of peace and international security. Such ap¬ 
proach only makes it possible to overcome inertia or attempts at cold war 
revival, and to ser going normal and smoo^ relations between states with 
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a certain trust and ability to take into consideration the rightful interests of 
each other. Such approach absorbs the detente experience and stimulates it; 
it alone fortifies the nations; willingness to settle their differences and dispu¬ 
tes not through use of force or threats and sabre-rattling, but through peace¬ 
ful means at a conference table. 

Brown: As we know, any diplomatic talks are a part of relations among 
states. These relations can improve or worsen the atmosphere of the talks, 
and therefore influence their outcome. In past times relations between the 
USA and the USSR left much to be desired. We saw each other through the 
prism of the "image of the enemy", interpreting the opposite side's beha¬ 
viour in the international arena as most negative, and reacted accordingly. 

Many people believe that good relations are friendly relations, this is 
not so. It would be unwarranted to expect a drastic change in the relations 
between our two countries to take place. We may not be friends, but we 
should strive to have good working relations which, naturally, presuppose 
the existence of disagreements. 

Many people equate good relations with friendship. Inasmuch as we 
share many interests with friends, work well with them and are pleased tO' 
associate with them, friendship is viewed as the ideal of mutual relations. But 
it is unrealistic to expect hostile relations to turn into friendship. And it is 
unreasonable to pursue the goal of establishing friendship, since unfulfilled 
expectations lead to still greater problems. 

We do not need to be friends to improve our working relations. Today 
the USA has excellent working relations with Japan. But we have serious diffe¬ 
rences and many people on both sides would not call our relations friendly. 
At the same time Soviet people have many questions regarding friendship 
with West Germany. Nevertheless, the Soviet government is developing suc¬ 
cessful working relations with the government of West Germany. Today's 
world is posing increasingly complex global problems before us. It is our 
common goal to establish such relations between our two countries as 
would enable us to work together to solve these problems. It is this type of 
mutual relations that we call working relations. 

Shustov: I would like to discuss what is hampering the process of inter¬ 
national negotiations. I will adduce an example from the Vienna talks on re¬ 
ducing conventional arms and armed forces in Central Europe, which I took 
part in more than 15 years ago. Why did they drag out the way they did? 
One of the reasons was that their participants began the discussion with what 
divided the stands—evaluation of the quantitative indicators of arms and 
armed forces. Today, at the new talks, the sides have agreed not to focus on 
this and have launched the talks by defining the categories of weaponry to 
be reduced. The western participants have named three categories, and we, 
more. But this is truly getting at the heart of the matter, so I am certain that 
the negotiating will ultimately lead to an agreement. 

Peresypkin: The question I would like to touch upon deals with the poli¬ 
tical infrastructure, i. e., all sorts of commissions, committees and conferences 
at the regional as well as global level. It seems to me that we need preli¬ 
minary talks at the expert level which should become an element of the poli¬ 
tical infrastructuie. As an expert on the Middle East, I, for one, believe that 
one of the reasons the problem of a Mideast settlement is not being solved 
is that there is no sophisticated system of a political infrastructure there. 

To my mind (experts on Europe can correct me), war in Europe today is 
impossible even though there are two military blocs facing each other there, 
it is impossible because Europeans, Americans and Canadians, who take part 
in the European process, meet virtually every day at all levels—government, 
public, etc.—and talks, consultations and exchanges of views constantly take 
place. In the Middle East, Asia and Africa there is no developed political in¬ 
frastructure, and efforts to settle conflicts make slow progress. A political 
infrastructure in which talks between experts in a specific probleihs should 
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become a prime element needs to be created in different parts of the world. 

Brown: In the past, when serious differences arose between the two coun¬ 
tries our relations worsened. We lost our ability to overcome difficulties pre¬ 
cisely when we needed this ability. We would leave the negotiating fable or 
would return to ideological polemics and mutual threats which undermined 
our capacity to work together intelligently. Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
has condemned this habit of "door slamming" in our relations. 

We developed this habit inasmuch as we used relations to obtain substan¬ 
tial concessions. In the past the American government used to hear the Soviet 
government say: If you don’t scrap your plans to deploy SDI we will not 
negotiate strategic arms. And the USA would state: We will not improve our 
relations if you don't make concessions on human rights. When relations 
themselves ^come a subject of considerable concessions, the sides prove to 
be incapable of faking up such important problems. 

The more serious our differences, the more important it is for us to have 
relations capable of surmounting such differences. General Secretary Gor¬ 
bachev has admitted that if is imperative to maintain working relations even 
when there are great differences on major problems. In his book Perestroika 
Gorbachev wrote about his talks with President Reagan that a serious dialo¬ 
gue has been conducted between the president and himself, despite all the 
difficulties. 

If dealing with the problems and differences that emerge between us is 
the purpose of our working relations, we should not interrupt them when 
difficulties arise; in other words, they should constantly be constructive. 

A clear-cut delineation of the goals and problems we are dealing with should 
be the first step towards building such relations. Goals touch upon the way ' 
we work on a problem: emotionally or rationally, realistically or tenden- 
tiously, honestly or not. 

I want to single out six main elements from which relations between coun¬ 
tries are shaped and to give a few recommendations. 

1. Rationality. You have to behave rationally, even if the other side shows 
emotion. Uncontrolled emotions have a negative effect on the decission- 
making process. 

2. Understanding. Try to understand your counterpart. Lack of considera¬ 
tion for his viewpoint limits chances of elaborating mutually acceptable so¬ 
lutions. 

3. Communication. Even if the opposite side is not listening to you try to 
hold consultations with it; relations will thus improve. 

4. Truthfulness. Do not give false information, even If the other side does 
so. This behaviour weakens your arguments and also hampers cooperation 
with other countries later on. 

5. Avoid a didactive tone. Do not try to preach to your counterpart. Be 
open to his arguments and try for your part to convince him, 

6. Acceptance. Try to accept the other side and be open to learning so¬ 
mething new from it. 


DIPLOMATS AND MODERN TECHNOLOGIES 

Pryakhin: I want to emphasise that technology plays a very important role 
in international negotiations. For examples, in 1962, during the Caribbean 
Crisis Nikita Krushchev needed six hours to contact John Kennedy. They had 
to use the services of the mass media. Science and technology have made 
big strides since then; however, utilisation of modern means of communica¬ 
tion in the negotiating mechanism continuas to lag far behind the needs of 
the times. 

In 1983 scientists and other experts in chemistry held a scientific telecon¬ 
ference on environmental protection, it lasted two months and over 1,000 
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people living in many countries took part in it. And yet, in 1982, at the Gene> 
va Conference on Disarmament, only 286 people participated in the discus¬ 
sion of so important a matter as prohibition of chemical weapons. This exam¬ 
ple shows the advantages modern telecommunication means can provide. 

Automated dialogue organisational and scientific information systems, 
which are in effect sophisticated teleconference systems functioning on com¬ 
puter networks, appear to be very promising for use in multilateral talks. Such 
systems are making it possible to render the negotiating process virtually unin¬ 
terrupted, since the delegations are provided constant mutual contact irres¬ 
pective of whether they are directly in attendance at the negotiations or at 
their workplaces in their own countries. 

Servicing negotiations with electronic mail and providing them with si¬ 
multaneous communications equipment at the expert level are additional 
functions of these systems. Computers will make it possible to include non¬ 
governmental institutions and research centres in the talks. On the whole, 
computerisation of negotiations would in this sense make for a considerable 
increase both in the number of issues discussed at them and in the number 
of participants, which is quite in tune with the spirit of the times. 

Israelyan: Vladimir Pryakhin has touched upon the very important problem * 
of computer technology in the negotiating process. We do not have much 
to boast about in this sense, but at talks with the Americans in the recent 
past I did not notice their delegations using computers particularly extensi¬ 
vely. Could our American colleagues shed light on this matter? Why are com¬ 
puters, which have been put to use in a wide range of fields in the USA, 
including business, science and medicine, still not being employed actively 
in the negotiating process? 

Aliyn: In the early 1960s there was a period in the US academia, specifi¬ 
cally, in the Massachusets Institute of Technology, when a research team made 
a computer model of conflict which was then offered for use to the political 
leadership. 

This, however, finds less enthusiasm with us than with the USSR where 
they've turned attention to employing applied systems analysis in the inter¬ 
national relations and management of society. 

Brown: I don't think we are using computers at talks to the extent we 
could be. They are employed rather for gathering information and elaborat¬ 
ing ideas. But we have yet to develop a negotiations system directly involv¬ 
ing computer technology. Many people in our government, including those 
who conduct negotiations, regard the negotiating process more as an art 
rather than a science, i believe that computer technology should be used 
or analysis and for elaborating scientific approaches to talks. 

Shustov: I agree with you, Mr. Brown. I have exchanged views with my 
American colleagues on this matter and they have told me, and I have read 
in many articles, for that matter, that during the war in Vietnam computers 
were used to model situations, but all these attempts were unsuccessful. Si¬ 
milar attempts in Japan and France were failures as well. That is why compu¬ 
ters are usee! in negotiations more as a source of information, for rapid access 
tc reguired data. At present we at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, too, are 
discussing the possibility of using computer technology for modeling situa¬ 
tions and adopting optimal decisions, but we have yet to arrive at a defini¬ 
tive opinion. 


PREPARING NEGOTIATORS 

Aliyn: I would like to dwell on the matter of joint work, joint discussions 
and also joint training of personnel. We have seen for ourselves that the pro¬ 
cess and methodology of negotiating and training of negotiators are no less, 
if not more, important than defining the actual subject of talks and elaboraf- 
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ing the respective stands of the sides. We have focused on the utilisation 
of organised thinking, so I believe that the idea of joint personnel training 
is revolutionary compared to what we could do a few years ago. It seems to 
me that joint training of experts in international negotiating fully accords with 
the new political thinking, when it is becoming obvious that truth can be found 
only in the process of a joint search. 

Our task is to develop such methods of training negotiators as would 
enable them to put themselves in their counterparts' shoes as early as at the 
stage of the preparations for the talks. The ability to understand one's coun¬ 
terpart and to view a problem from his vantage point is the main quality of a 
negotiator. 

We would be able to hold joint seminars in third countries, too, and pre¬ 
pare joint training and seminar materials. Conducting a joint training seminar 
for Soviet and American negotiator-diplomats is an interesting idea. 

The matter of national styles of conducting international negotiations is 
also of no small importance in this context. Dozens of books on the Soviet 
negotiating style are published in the USA. I think that it would be very 
useful for Soviet and American negotiators to exchange views on a mutual 
perception of styles, i. e., how Americans assess the Soviet style and how 
Soviet negotiators evaluate the American style. 

Stepanov; I would like to draw your attention to the fact that we have 
already begun cooperating with other countries in training experts in interna¬ 
tional relations, including the negotiating theme. Thus, an international student 
conference, which was attended by a student delegation from the Moscow 
State Institute of International Relations, was held in Luxembourg from March 2 , 
to 5 under the auspices of Harvard University and the government of Luxem¬ 
bourg. The conference was an imitation of hearings in the Senate of the US 
Congress and sessions of the National Security Council. 

In recent months consultations have been held between representatives 
of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Foreign Office of Great Bri¬ 
tain regarding implementation of the accords reached by Eduard Shevard¬ 
nadze and Jeffrey Howe and exchange of diplomats who are to undergo 
probation at an institution of higher learning in London and Moscow. 

A Letter of Intent Regarding Exchanges Between the Institutions of Higher 
Learning of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR and the US Association 
of Professional Schools of International Affairs (APSIA) was signed in Washing¬ 
ton on March 31 this year in the presence of representatives of the State De¬ 
partment and the Soviet Embassy. An APSIA delegation is to arrive in Moscow 
this September to draft a protocol in which the content, volume and forms 
of cooperation, including the duration of the exchanges, number of partici¬ 
pants, and financing terms, are to be agreed. 

A believe that the establishment of business contacts between the Moscow 
State Institute of International Relations and the Diplomatic Academy of the 
I'SSa Ministry of Foreign Affairs, on the one hand, and the leading American 
educi’itional and research centres training experts in international affairs, on 
the other, can make a contribution to the further development of Soviet-Ame- 
rican relations. MSilR and the Diplomatic Academy regularly hold meetings 
with diplomats, scholars and journalists from the socialist, developing and ca¬ 
pitalist countries. Unquestionably, this dialogue, for which a high professional 
level is typical, accords with the Interests of everybody taking part in it and 
promotes the development of useful cooperation in training specialists. 

Shustov: I agree that joint Soviet American training projects will be use¬ 
ful, even though this is not easy. Aside from writing joint training manuals 
and seminar materials, it is necessary to elaborate methods for conducting in¬ 
ternational talks and reaching effective agreements from the standpoint of the 
technique of conducting them. 

The first Soviet-American seminar of this type that has been held is a very 
positive fact. We arc not conducting talks with ourselves, after all. And, if 
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afier elaborating an optimal negotiating procedure we become more pre> 
dictable tor each other, this will only have a positive effect on the results of 
negotiations. Practical workers as well as lecturers and scholars should take 
part in this joint work. We have already begun including scholars in our de> 
legations at international talks. 

Peresypkin: I would like to support the idea of forming a joint Soviet-Ame- 
rican group for teaching negotiating methods and techniques and preparing 
joint training and seminar materials. We are also prepared to reach agree* 
ment on a standing seminar, i. e., conduct it, say, once a year alternately in the 
USSR and the USA. 

Fisher: I want to point out two big problems: teaching diplomats how to 
deal with journalists, on the one hand) and teaching journalists to understand 
the negotiating process, on the other. Both of them are definitely intercon¬ 
nected. I am prepared to take a most active part in holding a seminar for 
Soviet and American journalists covering international talks. We could make 
it very attractive with due account for the specifics of journalism. 

Israelyan: if negotiations are to be successful they have to be approached 
creatively. Negotiating is a very labouripus and exhausting process which 
requires enormous expenditure of mental and physical energy. Patience, sta¬ 
mina and resolve are required in all instances. Giving vent to emotion—be¬ 
coming indignant at unexpected difficulties or delays or displaying pusilla- 
minity—means further complicating the already difficult negotiating process. 

Before entering into negotiations it is necessary to have a good unders¬ 
tanding of what the government being represented expects of them and what 
its goals are. One has to have a perfect command of he issues at the nego¬ 
tiating table. Their complexity is one of the distinguishing features of diplo¬ 
matic talks today. So without a good, professional knowledge of the subject 
under discussion at talks it is hardly possible to guide a delegation successful¬ 
ly or coordinate the interests and views of experts. 

Ups and downs, breakthroughs and protracted crises are all part and 
parcel of negotiations. No difficulties should lessen a negotiator's will for a 
patient and persistent search for a way out of a crisis. It is especially impor¬ 
tant to display such will in conditions when one of the sides exhibit symptoms 
of inertness and disbelief in the possibility of reaching an agreement at the 
negotiating table. 

Trust and integrity, which should become the mainstay of the relations 
between the sides, are a prime condition for reaching and agreement. An 
atmosphere of trust and frankness between counterparts provides favourable 
conditions for their joint creative search for solutions to complicated issues. 
Honesty and openness, of course, do not mean that the sides should be pre¬ 
pared to reveal all state secrets to each other. Candid admission that an issue 
that has been raised cannot be commented on will unquestionably be under¬ 
stood by a serious interlocutor. 

Success at negotiations can be attained only with a knowledge of the 
stand and interests of the other side. The conclusion that suggests itself is 
that the sooner the participants in the talks are able to understand each 
other's stands and inte'^ests the greater the chances they have of success, 

' A. Kovalyov, Thfi ABC of Diplomacy, Moscow, 1988, pp. 258-264 (in Russian). 


Charles W. Maynes, Editor of "Foreign Policy" magazine (NSA), donated the fee for 
his article in "International Affairs" (June issue) to the aid fund for children who were 
victims of the Bashkirian railway disaster. 

On the author's request, the fee for the Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Denmark to the USSR Rudolf A. Torning-Peiersen's article ("International Affairs", July) 
was donated to the aid fund of the Armenian earthquake victims. 
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WILL WE BE PREPARED? 


THE SOVIET UNION has joined 23 West European slates in the 
Council of Europe, having been given, for the time being, a status of a 
“specially invited” stale. 

The USSR was received quite friendly at the Palace of Europe in 
Strasbourg. We need the Council of Europe and the Council 6f Europe 
needs us. Today the sphere of its activity is expanding, with some ex¬ 
ceptions, from the Atlantic to the Urals (the status of a “specially invit¬ 
ed” state was received also by Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia). If 
future Europe is to have a single political organisation, it can be estab¬ 
lished most likely on the basis of the Council of Europe. The speech by 
Mikhail Gorbachev on July 6, in which he set forth the philosophy ani 
a practical programme for a common European home, was regarded as 
a major event in the 40-ycar history of that organisation. 

On the next day after the speech by the Soviet leader, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Assembly of the Council of Europe held a special debate on the 
prospects of cooperation with the USSR and other East European states. 
The speeches by a score of parlaimentaries and also the detailed conver¬ 
sation with Anders Bjork, the Assembly’s President, have produced a 
definite impression. The gist of their meaning is this: the USSR’s entry 
into the Council is an important event for us. But it would be a grave 
mistake to receive it as something .solemnly ritual, giving one the pleasant 
satisfaction that yet another summit of world politics has been conquered. 
Joining the Council of Europe, we assume considerable obligations, and 
Europe will follow closely how well we meet them. 

Having declared our preparedness to join some international cf)nven- 
lions of the Council that are open to other states—conventions on ihe 
environment, culture, education and television—we .shall have to provide 
for European parliamentaries a pos.sibility to see how our domestic legis¬ 
lation corresponds to international standards. You may be sure that they 
will do this well, making no allowances. They will be unimpressed by 
arguments like the inadmissibility of “interference in internal affairs”. II 
used to be “interference” yesterday, hut today it is a norm of civilised 
contacts among states, a condition "of building a common European home. 
Functioning in the Council of Europe are 14 committees and a host of 
sub-committees scrupulously considering reports on violations from any 
member state, say, violations of human rights, of the freedom of the 
press, environmental protection arrangements, and so on. Shall we be 
ready for this? 

Further. Even a single day of acquintance w'ilh Ihe debates at the 
Parliamentary Assembly and lobby interviews with parliamentaries make 
it abundantly clear that the delegations of all countries consist of pro¬ 
fessional politicians well versed in international affairs (and speaking 
several foreign languages at that). There is no place for amateurs. The 
Soviet parliament has been given 18 seats in the Parliamentary Assem¬ 
bly. Shall we be ready to sent to Strasbourg deputies who would feel at 
home in the new and very specific situation? The traditional prin- 
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ciple of forming delegations out of representatives of the working class, 
the farmers and intellectuals will be of no help here. 

And one more thing. The meeting was addressed by the heads of the 
Polish and Hungarian delegations. The former is deputy chairman of 
the Solidarity faction in the Polish Sejm and the latter represents the 
opposition in Hungary. By tlie old standards their speeches could well 
be regarded as unacceptably anti-socialist. But the point is that those 
speeches reflected the real political picture in Poland and Hungary. One 
should reckon with this and change the attitude to relations with dele¬ 
gations from socialist countries. The time of “eternal and unbreakable 
friendship" has gone. One is to be prepared for this with no reservations. 


Boris PYADYSHEV 
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OUR READERS' LETTERS 

{Continued [rom pofie 121) 

More attention should be paid to the moral and ethical features of 
consular officers, their personal traits, as well as the atmosphere ol 
relations between consular workers. Today this is a weak point. Who 
needs the personal “struggle"? 

In presenting these views I would like to stress that improved work 
in the consulate in Poznan is needed not only for you: we Poles need 
it very much, too. 

Czeslaw MOJSEWICZ. 

Professor, Poznan University, 

Poznan, Poland 
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